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INTRODUCTION 


Then the master of the house being 
angry said to his servants, Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes 
of the city, and bring in hither 
the poor, and the maimed, and 

the halt, and the blind. 


Luke 14:21 


THE STORY OF THE ECCLESIOLOGY STUDY ON "THE IDENTITY OF THE 
CHURCH AND ITS SERVICE TO THE WHOLE HUMAN BEING" 





This volume of reports from churches, research institutes or study 
group contains a wide variety of issues, efforts, methods, and stages 
within a study process. All of them are concerned with "The Identity of 
the Church and its Service to the Whole Human Being". It is not the intent 
of this introduction to give a summary and evaluation of all of this. An 
international team of five people has produced a book destined to put 
together and to interpret the main findings of this international study 
process, of seminars conducted by the Commission and Department of studies 
(CS and DS) of the Lutheran World Federation (LWF), and of other studies 
of the department with ecclesiological implications (see Section 5 below). 
Besides, the reports contained in this volume have served as background 
documentation for the third and last international consultation in 
Arusha/Tanzania (October 10-18, 1976) where representatives responsible 
for the various study projects have worked out their own common final 
reports. Both books are available from the Department of Studies of the 
LWF (150, route de Ferney, 1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland). 

The purpose of this introduction is a modest one: to tell the story 
of how these various studies came together in one process, which, however, 
is by no means concluded with this documentation or the final international 


consultation but will continue in many churches. 


l. The (Pre-) History 


In 1969 the LWF Executive Committee decided as of September 1970 to 
integrate all previous study efforts of the Federation into one department. 


The terms of reference of this new study department (DS) guided by 














an international Commission included the mandates to deal with chal- 
lenges facing the churches, the life and work of the churches coping 
with those challenges, and the theological foundations and implications 
of the work in an ecumenical context. The General Assembly of the LWF, 
which met in Evian in June 1970, made specific recommendations within 
this framework. 

The new commission and department decided to start with the ongoing 
and new specific tasks requested by the assembly and the churches such 
as studies on human rights, new ideologies, interconfessional dialogues 
or consultative services in education and womens' work. The goal, 
however, was to find out in the process of working with the churches - 
in a decentralised, practice-related and, therefore, interdisciplinary 
way - what main common theological foci might emerge which would need 
concentrated common efforts. It turned out that at a time of growing 
international and national tensions and conflicts the basic understand- 
ing of what the church is, might be, ought to be, and can be had become 
more and more controversial, and, therefore, needed clarification. 
Especially Third World voices challenged the traditional western 
paterns of thinking, practice, and institutions. The Evangelical 
Church Mekane Yesus in Ethiopia wrote a now famous letter 1972 (1) 
challenging the particularistic approaches to human needs and to society 
(2) as well as the dependency structures which western churches impose 
on churches in Asia, Africa and Latin America; this dependency is 
analogous to the dependency found in cultural, economic and political 
relationships between countries in the North and those in the Southern 
hemisphere. In addition, the Namibian black churches, breaking through 
the widespread Lutheran abstinence and so-called neutrality with regard to 
politics (3) and by challenging the white German Lutheran Church in Namibia 
implicitly challenged also the self-understanding and behaviour of 
all white Lutheran Churches around the world - especially those with 
German backgrounds. 

The original idea of the commission and department up to late 1972 
was to undertake a concentrated study of the central ecclesiological issues 
by themselves together with some churches which had raised these points 
implicitly or explicitly in their life or study work. However, by that 


time two things had become apparent. 








First of all, some church leaders and theologians in the North 
Atlantic countries criticised sharply the style and the method of the 
commission's and the department's work - even asking the Executive Commit- 
tee to take drastic measures in terms of personnel and finances. 

They had been accustomed to the LWF having a specifically theological 
commission working on classical theological themes in an academic way, 
elaborating the themes basically from a biblical, historical and 
systematical theological point of view - a method which was called 
deductive. The method of CS/DS, starting from the burning issues of the 
churches in the various continents, and unfolding theological implications 
in the process of study was called inductive. The presupposition of that 
position was that Lutheran theology has to start deductively from the 
doctrines given to us by tradition. 

In its yearly reports to the Executive Committee, the CS/DS pointed 
out that at the heart of Luther's theology lies the dialectic of law and 
gospel. This means that the living word of the gospel is to be communicated 
always with regard to the concrete will of God for the individual, the 
church, and the political community. Therefore, Luther called all true 
theology practical theology. These attempts to clarify the CS/DS position, 
however, did not lead to any consensus. 

Secondly, the department as a whole felt overburdened by taking the 
full responsibility for this central study in addition to the specific 
tasks each staff member had been called to fulfil. Moreover, staff felt 
that it was not in accordance with its working style nor an adequate 
approach for a world-wide study effort with complex crosscultural 
dynamics to work out basic ecclesiological perspectives from an inter- 
national to the local level even if the concerns of some Lutheran churches 
were picked up. Rather, the ecclesiological reflection on the church's 
identity needed to come out of each church itself, preferably including as 
many as possible. The DS staff would aid the communication process, 
provide consultative services and interpretation aids to what basically 
was to be the churches' study and not the LWF's. 

Therefore, it was decided in late 1972/early 1973 to adjust the 
envisaged process of the study. Instead of working only with those 
churches which had raised certain fundamental ecclesiological issues, all 
member churches of the LWF were to be invited to participate in the 
central study project of CS/DS according to where they saw their own 














burning issues and with whatever methods they preferred. This would give 
every church a fair chance and at the same time avoid that one group of 


churches would impose a specific way of theological thinking on all others. 


2. The Launching of the Study 


On March 13, 1973 a letter went out to all member churches and Nation- 
al Committees of the LWF inviting them to participate in a basic study 
on "The Identity of the Church and its Service to the Whole Human Being" 
(Ecclesiology Study). It was made clear that every church was supposed to 
start from the controversial issues it encounters in which the basic 
question of its self-understanding and actual identity in a given 
environment emerges. DS offered consultative services and three inter- 
national consultations (1974, 1975, 1976) for mutual exchange and work on 
common issues arising from the study processes. 

Before sending out this letter I visited the main centres of 
previous critique (Hannover, Hamburg, Oslo) in order to make sure that the 
conditions outlined in the draft of that letter would make the full 
participation of especially those churches most critical of the DS 
possible. The response was positive and helpful suggestions were made. 

The general response to the invitation was reported to the first 
international consultation in Addis Ababa in October 1974 (4). The issue 
of the identity and holistic Service of the church had emerged in a 
critical or even controversial way in basically four areas : 

a) in the context of the development and use of resources; 

b) in the context of women, men, youth relations; 

c) in the context of political crises and/or opportunities; 

d) in the context of pluralistic culture. 

(A fifth aspect applicable to all the other four was that of ecumeni- 
cal relations.) 

Besides discussing questions touching aspects of the overall theme,the 
churches clustering around one of the four areas had the opportunity 
to meet together in sub-groups during the international consultations 
in order to clarify their specific problems. The reports in the follow- 
ing documentation are ordered in terms of these four areas of burning 
concerns which the churches found important in their common quest to 
find a new self-understanding, practice and also institutional pattern 
expressing the identity and specific role of the church of Jesus 


Christ in a given context. 














The articulation of these four areas of concern allowed us to approach 
some churches individually which had not answered the general invitation 
letter but which we knew were either working on their own or together 
with our department on such issues. We tried to find out whether 
they had encountered in their specific studies basic ecclesiological 
questions and whether they wanted to join the international exchange 
process within the newly designed framework. This device made it possible 
for many churches to come into the study process at a later stage. 

Some made their contribution even as late as 1975 and 1976 (especially from 
Asia). In addition, studies already well under way before 1973 were 
invited to be part of the project. 

This was true especially for Cluster I: Studies in the context of 
development and use of resources. Various earlier efforts and their 
follow-up went into that section. In the area of stewardship and church 
economy work many Asian and African churches had started a process of 
self-studies in 1972 (5). CS even called upon African and Asian consultants 
to support the participating churches under the title of "Self-Studies on 
Identity and Resources" (6). It is interesting to note at this point 
that already in the first international consultation in November 1972 
the Asian and African representatives called upon the churches and 
mission agencies in the West to join this self-study process. The reasons 


given were the following: 


" - The Structures of the churches in the South are greatly 
influenced by western tradition. Therefore the West has 
to change its structures as well (especially in terms of 
the ‘Church of pastors'). 
- Mission boards and 'donor agencies' of the West are in- 
volved in the economy and structure of the African and 
Asian churches. 
- Western churches and agencies draw their money from 
societies which exploit Third World Countries.". 
In this connection, they also asked : 
"Can we learn anything from churches in socialist countries or 
from the new methods of developing resources in Maoist China ?" (7) 
As this self-study process was and is a common project of DS and 
the Department of Church Cooperation (DCC), the director of that department, 


Dr. Hellberg, and myself sent a letter to all Western churches and 











mission agencies, communicating the report of the 1972 consultation 

and especially underlining the request for participation. (8) We did not 
receive one answer to that letter. When I repeated the invitation at 
meetings of those churches, I was advised not to push this question because 
it would be too complex and touch on sensitive issues such as church taxes, 
state church systems and church and politics. 

A second attempt was made by Ethiopian and Tanzanian participants in 
the self-studies. When in 1973/1974 the LWF as a whole prepared a confer- 
ence on "Proclamation and Human Development", they asked for a particular 
case study. This study was to examine the money flow between Ethiopia 
and Tanzania on the one hand and West Germany on the other, with particular 
attention to the profit an industrialized country receives in the present 
would economy out of the imbalance between richer and poorer countries, an 
imbalance which continues to grow larger. (9) ‘Then the specific question 
can be raised whether or not the money sent in development aid through the 
churches represents only a small fraction of the profits made. Thus it 
might turn out that development aid needs to be seen not as charity but as 
redistribution; Justice in this situation might then imply the need for 
political action and raise questions about the (economic) structures and 
life styles of the richer churches and countries. Yet when the General 
Secretariat of the LWF approached the German National Committee for an 
endorsement of that case study the endorsement was not given. 

It should, however, be mentioned that one of the Hungarian study 
groups had included the financial aspects in its earlier church 
structure study. Also now one of the four USA contributions addresses 
itself to some aspects of the matter concerned (10) 

Cluster II as well (women, men youth relations) received additional 
input from originally independent study projects, especially the 
ELCT Parish life study (11) and the West German study on "Women as 
Innovative Groups" (12) which was stimulated by the Women's desk of DS. 

Cluster III (political crises and/or opportunities) included 
mainly ongoing studies from Latin America which had been done partly 
in cooperation with project area IV of DS (Encounter of the Church with 
Religions and Ideologies). The Argentina case study on the Esperanza 
congregation (problem of immigrant church) was already completed in 
1973 (13). A large and sophisticated study project conducted by the 











"Centro de Estudios Ecumenicos" in Mexico was added to the process. 
Also the Brazilian Lutheran Church was involved in certain self-studies, 
which only later were brought into relation with the Ecclesiology study. 

The Cluster IV contributions were all stimulated by the invitation 
to this study, except in the case of Finland. 

The West German study on the Ministry (under V: General studies) had 
also been designed without reference to the Ecclesiology study and later 
was related to it. 

Now, towards the end of the international process 22 member churches 
and five National Committees representing an additional 24 member churches 
have been involved in 35 study projects. This means that some churches 
or National Committees have undertaken several projects, e.g. in 
different synods and dioceses. But what does "involvement" mean more 


specifically? 




















3. The Process of the Study 





a) The different regions 


The question of the kind of involvement can best be answered with 
regard to the different regions. Even though an accurate analysis of 
this problem is still pending, it can be said quite clearly that African 
and Asian churches showed the highest degree of involvement, followed 
by Latin America and Eastern Europe (GDR). One of the most outstanding 
examples is the Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus (ECMY) in Ethiopia 
which, of course, was instrumental in raising some of the basic issues 
leading to the formulation of the scope of this study. ECMY involved 
all levels from the national church, theological institutions and 
synods to the local congregations. It raised the question "Who are we?" 
and "What needs to be changed?" in many dimensions. At the same time 
they tested certain findings in significant policy decisions (equalisation 
of salary, plans for self-reliance including new policies on church 
institutions, educational efforts on church and socialism etc). Also 
in Southern Africa the study related to dramatic church and society 
developments. In Namibia an orderly study process has become more and more 
impossible because of the involvement of the churches in the critical 
situation (members of the study group were detained as political prisoners; 
moreover, consultative services from the part of DS were made impossible 
by visa refusals). An interesting experience was the development of the 
study in the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Tanzania (ELCT). The first 
attempt to do the study on the level of the ELCT as a whole did not 
materialize, although similar attempts had been made before. However, 
different synods and dioceses wished to participate from various 
starting points in the study as they felt different needs as priorities 
and so participated very actively on the local and international levels. 
The intensive involvement in the study is not only documented by the 
outreach to various levels of the church including the congregations 
but also by strong participation of church leadership at home and 
internationally. 

Although most of the now participating Asian churches started late, 
one can make similar observations here. However, there is one difference 
compared to Africa. In Africa the churches have chosen different burning 
issues in the context of which they study the identity and service question. 
In Asia the emphasis is exclusively on identity and resources - of course 


within a rather comprehensive understanding of church self-studies. 














In Latin America the situation is very diverse as to the involvement 
of the churches on various levels. Originally, after the completion of the 
case study in the Esperanza congregation, a follow-up process involving 
congregations of the Rio de La Plata church was planned but did not 
materialize. However, pastors and theological students discussed the 
implications of the study in a number of seminars. The Lutheran church 
in Brazil brought various studies, completed or ongoing, into the 
international process. Chile came in very late and under very difficult 
internal circumstances so that it is difficult to predict what will 
happen. In Mexico, a special case, an ecumenical institute is conducting 
studies in contact with several churches of various denominations with 
varying degrees of participation. 

From Eastern Europe only the GDR has been actively participating. 
In addition to work in a study committee, various kinds of empirical 
research work have been done involving the congregational level. 

In the USA the original plan was to build on two ongoing processes 
of internal self-clarification: In the American Lutheran Church (ALC) 
on a broad congregation-based program related to the bicentennial of the 
USA (problem of civil religion) and the Lutheran Church in America (LCA) 
on an "Affirmation of Faith" study. However, the National Committee 
decided to have its Advisory Committee on Studies work on the Ecclesiology 
Study and not the churches in connection with their own study programs. 
This was done in the form of asking four theologians to write essays 
with regard to the four cluster areas of issues in contact with four 


regional support groups. 


In Central and Northern Europe the national committees basically 
asked their theological or ecumenical study commissions to do the work. 
In the Norwegian church there was a further delegation to four individual 
researchers, although the Theological Commission followed closely the 
development of the studies. In western Germany various original plans 
did not materialize: to create a special study group from all land- 
eskirchen; to involve the theological commission in studying the burning 
issue of "folk church"; to involve the ecumenical study committee in 
the question of racism in the German theological tradition. The latter 
commission's ongoing study on the Ministry was subsequently related to 
the Ecclesiology study. However, the Finnish church, after starting with 
questions related to cluster II, later on developed its own existential 
debate and study on the "folk church" problem in the framework of the 
Ecclesiology study. 














In conclusion and generalising, of course, one can say that in the 
USA and Europe, i.e. in the larger churches (with some exceptions, 
Finland), those existential questions of the churches were not always 
taken up which are at the centre of controversy and study already. 
Rather, the Ecclesiology study was undertaken as something additional 
besides the burning issues "at home". Nevertheless, it remains to be 
seen, which actual effects the ecclesiological studies in an 
international context will have on the actual life and planning of 
the North Atlantic churches. On the other hand, churches from Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, normally took up their existential problems 
(in crisis situations), involved themselves on various levels, and 
exposed themselves in international debate and sharing. 

1f these observations are true, they point to an ecclesiological 
problem which needs further analysis and action. 
b) Methods used 


The three-years' study process was generally divided in three 
stages, the descriptive, the analytical, and the strategic stages - each 
one of them concluded by one.international consultation. One other 
general goal was to include study of issues of faith, practice, and 
institution. But as we consciously asked for an authentic process 
on national and local levels the studies developed by no means 
in a synchronous or homegeneous way. 

It is not necessary to decribe the methods used in detail, as each 
international consultation has dealt with this question documented in 
the respective reports (14). However, two observations may be in order 
here. 

Firstly, the degree of involvement in the various continents 
in reflected in the methods applied. Whereas in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America a participatory approach was prevalent, the North Atlantic 
churches used the approach of having expert commissions work out the 
respective contribution for the study. This remark does not imply 
a judgement on the value of either approach. The crucial issue is in 


all cases the right combination of methods. (15) 
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Secondly, those churches using participatory methods would have needed 
more human resources in terms of trained research personnel. The 
assistance that DS could render was far too little. It seems that for 

the identity and service of the churches in those areas it would be 

highly desirable to have more assistance in the future for the training of 
locally based research personnel in order to help their respective churches 
find an authentic self-understanding, authentic structures and patterns of 


action in a given environment. 


C) The international consultations 





The first international consultation in Addis Ababa (Oct. 1974) 

was basically occupied with the description and preliminary analysis 
of situations and problems. However, as some studies, such as those 
in Argentina and Mexico, were already or partly completed, analytical 
methods were explored on the basis of the experience of those studies. 
The basic insight of that consultation was that the influence of 
societies and even of the international order on the churches - normally 
unconscious - are of utmost importance when it comes to rediscovering the 
Christian identity of a church in a given context. This critical 
aspect is, of course, especially fostered by international encounter 
and dialogue since national representatives have to see their own 
situation with the eyes of others. Therefore, it is very important 
that all churches expose themselves and their real existential issues 
in an international process in order to receive stimulus for repentance 
and renewal. 

The second international consultation in Bossey/Geneva in October 
1975 put the main emphasis on analysis and normative theological criteria. 
In addition to the input from the biblical studies, it was extremely 
helpful to engage in evaluating concrete church situations with the 
criteria provided by the "marks of the church" (notae ecclesiae) 
as developed in the Early Church and by Luther. Reading the reports 
contained in this volume, one finds these aspects recurring in significant 
ways. This shows that taking the local situation seriously and working 
together on normative theological values are not alternatives but 


mutually enriching. 
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d) Staff and Commission seminars 


Between 1973 and 1975, staff and CS, moreover, each year conducted 
seminars for themselves. The staff seminars concentrated mainly on 
biblical studies whereas the CS seminars tried to locate the ecclesiological 
issues that are inherent in present LWF policies, practice, and structures. 
The results of the former were made available through documentations and 
through sermons and bible studies during the international consultations. 
The first staff seminar on "New Testament Ecclesiologies" especially 
underlined the importance of following the way of the Cross of Jesus and 
so accepting the suffering caused by the witness against idolatry and 
for truth and justice. The second seminar tried to discover the 
relevance of the trinitarian life of God for the community structures 
in church and society. Both aspects correspond to perspectives in the 
self-studies so that also here one finds a mutual compatibility and 
enrichment of local and global theological aspects. 

e) Ecumenical context 


No direct attempt has been made to undertake this study in a 
structural relationship with the WCC. There are two reasons for this: 
Firstly, the rhythm of time between the assemblies of both LWF and WCC did 
not match. This means concretely that when we started in 1973, the WCC's 
general assembly was to be in two years so that all basic activities had 
already been planned and were heading for completion. Secondly, the 
conscious openness of this study process allowed for so much diversity 
that it seemed advisable not to push beyond the limits of LWF member 
churches in order to have a certain general coherence. However, 
this is a clear limitation of this study process. 

Nevertheless, the ecumenical aspect was taken into account in 
a constitutive manner in three ways. On the one hand, some local 
Churches or study groups worked ecumenically or had at least some 
ecumenical participation. This applies to (reference is made to the 
document numbers in this volume): 1. Ethiopia; 4. Liberia; 12. FRG 
(Women as Innovative Groups); 22. Southern Africa; 24. Argentina; 

27. Mexico. Secondly, one National Committee did choose the problem 
of the ecumenical context as starting point for their study on identity 
(No. 34, FRG). Thirdly, we invited ecumenical guests to the three 


international consultations, and Konrad Raiser, the WCC associate general 
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secretary - himself interested in the outcome of this study and its 
ecumenical significance - has participated in all of them and helped 
to take the ecumenical aspect of Christian identity into account. 
4. The Reports 

Originally the idea of this documentation was to have a summary 
report of each project (up to 10 to 15 pages) in accordance with 
certain basic categories. These had been communicated to all study groups 
early this year. Certain smaller studies, which were not to be published 
on a national level, were to be included as a whole in the summary 
documentation as appendices. 

As it turned out, there is not only, as could be expected, a 
difference between final and progress reports. Moreover, some churches 
have sent in summary reports (some of which do not fit into the suggested 
Scheme), others have sent in the manuscripts of the full study reports 
without summary. This is the reason why we had to mix the various 
kinds of reports which, of course, puts them out of balance (especially 
in the case of the four USA essays, which are manuscripts for a book; 
in this case we included only two essays and summarised the other two). 

To our knowledge the following studies have been or are being 
published in full on a national level : 


14. Indonesia (HKBP) : available in Indonesian (offset) 
15. Indonesia (HKI) : available in Indonesian (offset) 
16./21./32. The USA studies will be published in the USA in early 1977 
20. FRG: various sub-studies are being published in German 
22. Southern Africa: Religion, Race and Reconciliation: in 
preparation for print (the other two studies mentioned in 
the general progress report are available in offset) 
24. Argentina: available in Spanish (offset) 
25. Brazil: various publications in Portugese (see report) 
27. Mexico: various sub-studies are being published in Spanish 
(one in French on "Chalma, sanctuaire de I'Anahuac; Analyse 


ethno-sociologique d'un sanctuaire rural" by G. Gimenez) 











" 


30. Sweden: see report 
| 34. FRG: book to be published in 1977 in German. 


5. The Summarizing and Ongoing Process 


It is impossible at this stage to provide a systematic summary 
or even evaluation of the outcome of the various studies and the 
process as a whole. However, there are two or three ways which will 


help to do this work; 


a) In the final international consultation in October 1976, 
the representatives of the studies met for the third time 
and summarized and evaluated the findings of the three- 
years' process from tlieir point of view. The main emphasis 
was on strategic recommendations. This consultation has 
been documented in the same way as the two previous ones 


in 1974 and 1975. 


b) A team of five people had been called by the CS in order to 
summarize, analyse and interpret the material from the 
various relevant levels (G. Scharffenorth/FRG; CS chairman 
K. Hertz/USA; J. Kiwovele/Tanzania; T. Bakkevig/Norway; 

W. Everett/USA; M. Buthelezi/South Africa). They have worked 
in Bossey for a period of two and a half months. They 
identified the following as the main issue areas expressed 

in the study reports: Dependency - Adaptation - Participation: 
Internal Life and Work - Proclamation: The Whole Gospel for 
the Whole Human Being. They looked at these central issues 
descriptively, analytically, and strategically. These and 
other observations on the study process will be published 

in book form. 


Cc) The results of the 3rd international consultation and of 
the "Bossey team" will be the basis for the final report and 
recommendations of the CS to the Executive Committee and the 
Assembly of the LWF in 1977. It should be noted that the 
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Assembly theme "In Christ - a New Community" has been influenced 
by the process of the Ecclesiology study. Moreover, the 
second seminar of the first Assembly week will deal with 
ecclesiological questions. In addition, the regional 
preparatory consultations for the Assembly will touch on 
issues related to this study process. This means that the 
participating churches will have the opportunity, at 
various occasions, to share their experiences in the study 
with the Assembly. 
Although the Assembly will conclude the international study 
process in its present form, some churches have already 
indicated that they will continue and refine their self 
study process. This lively existential struggle, this 
sharing of insights and expressions of true Christian identity 
and service has been the most rewarding part of the whole 
study process. 
Finally, I express thanks and appreciation to all those who 

have written the reports in this volume and also to those who have 

participated in the translating, editing and technical production 

of the documents, especially Gerd Decke, Inge Klaas, Marilynn 

Geiger and Dorothea Millwood. I also thank the Rev. Arthur 

Wu of the Christian Education Curriculum Development Program 

in Hong Kong for having taken the responsibility to publish this book. 


Geneva, November 1976 Ulrich Duchrow 
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NOTES 
Documented in.Lutheran World 23, 1973, pp. 248-55 


Cf. U. Duchrow, "The Wholistic needs of the Human Being, the Saving 
Power of the Gospel and the Particularism of Ecclesiastical 


Institutions", Engl. translation from: Zeitschrift fur Evang 


lische Ethik 1973, pp. 65-74. 


Cf. K. Hertz (ed.), Two Kingdoms and One World, Augsburg Publishing 


House, Minneapolis 1976, pp. 96ff. 


CF. my first progress report in the documentation of that 


consultation, p. 185. 


Cf. Report on the First Consultation on Self-Studies on Steward- 


ship and Church Economy, Geneva 1972. 
Cf. Self-Studies on the Identity and Resources of the Church. 
Documentation from the Meeting of the LWF Consultants for Asia 
and Africa, Geneva 1973. 

Quoted from the document mentioned in note 5, p. 56. 

Dated February 26, 1973 

Cf. the US contribution, document 16.1 below p. 196 : "For 
every dollar of aid given to Latin America in the past decade, 
it is estimated that more than four dollars of profits have been 
repatriated to North America". 

Cf. note 9 above. 


Cf. document 17 below. 


Cf. document 20 below. 
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13) See first International Consultation on "The Identity of the 
Church and its Service to the Whole Human Being", Addis Ababa 
1974, pp. 173-184 (abbrev.: Addis documentation). 





14) See note 13 above and the documentation of the second International 
Consultation on "The Identity of the Church and its Service to 
the Whole Human Being", Bossey 1975  (abbrev.: Bossey documentation). 


15) Cf. the summary in the Addis documentation, pp. 73ff. This question 
needs far more elaboration. Cf. the book of the "Bossey Team" 
(see Section 5 below). 
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ETHIOPIA (Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus) 
Self-Study on Church Identity and Resources 
Progress Report, 1974 - 1976 


Reporter: Terfassa Yadessa 


1. The Self-Study on Church Identity and Resources of the Church 
is becoming very interesting and more relevant to our situation 

than one could imagine because of certain developments and changes 
in the country. This study comes at a time when ECMY is confronted 
and challenged by socio-economic and political change in the 
country. This launched the problem of self reliance in the Church. 
The ECMY is forced to revise and up-date her approach and priorities, 
not only in response to political and economic changes in the country 
but because of the international economic and monetary crises as 
well. The Church has repeatedly been informed and warned by donor 
agencies and mission boards that future grants or subsidies may 
Shrink in volume as the result of such international economic and 
monetary crises. Besides these, there is a fear of "forced 
moratorium" from the side of the government also. As a result, 

the 9th General Assembly gave a serious consideration to the import- 
ance of self-reliance and passed the following resolution. 

It is hereby resolved by the General Assembly: 

a) that the Synods be fully self-supporting within fifteen years; 

b) that Congregations be fully self-supporting within ten years; 

c) that the ECMY on the national level be fully supported by 

the Synod and the Congregations within twenty years. 

Most items the 9th Assembly at Nedjo dealt with and engaged in 
related to an Identity and Resources study. Papers such as polygamy, 
self-reliance and Church and Ideology came as a result of the 
Identity and Resources study. 


2. The Committee of consultants which was formed on the Church 
level met many times and discussed some very important issues and 
passed a number of resolutions. At their fifth meeting, the con- 
sultants resolved to discuss a single and burning issue until they 
Came to some concrete results and made some recommendations. The 


burning issue that they have chosen to discuss was the economic 
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aspect of the ECMY. They discussed this topic for three con- 
secutive monthly meetings and finally resolved to conduct a 
seminar where people from Synods could be invited to talk about 
their problems and share their burning issues. 

From the middle of 1975 up to the beginning of 1976 the 
consultants did not meet because: 

a) the former chairman of the consultants has left the 

country and 

b) of the present political situation in the country some of 

the members were not able to come as they have more 
commitments in the government offices. In spite of this, 
the study was functioning smoothly. 

At their llth meeting, the consultants resolved to elect 
their new chairman and invite more people to be members of the 
committee. Consquently six more people were elected to be members 
of the committee and the Rev. Gudina was elected as its new 
chairman. 

3. The study is introduced to five Synods of the ECMY. The 
burning issues of these Synods varies from Synod to Synod. 

The basic problem of the 
congregations in the NES is the lack of basic Christian education. 





The missionaries who introduced the Gospel to this Synod sandwiched 
the Gospel with money and gave it to them. People were paid money 
when they came to the Church services. As a result, many people 
came to the Church in hundreds because of the moncy that they were 
paid. People who could read and write were given jobs as literacy 
School teachers and evangelists and their sons and daughters were 
provided with scholarships. 

Later, when the missionaries saw many people coming to the 
Church, they stopped giving them money and told them to be on their 
own and be self-supporting congregations. When the missionaries 
stopped giving them money on Sundays, people who were coming to the 
Church in hundreds stopped coming. 

This problem, which was created by the mission is still very 
hard to correct. People come to the Church with great expectations, 
such as getting jobs when they have turned to Christianity and 
having their children provided with scholarships. When their 
expectations are not fulfilled they back-slide. 
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3.2 





Wollega Bethel S: 
of the Bethel Church with a Presbyterian background which recently 
joined the ECMY. 

The burning issue in this Synod is the lack of educated and 
experienced personnel. All the Synod administrators except the 
treasurers have education below.8th grade. Because of this, the 
work of the Synod is not effective and productive. 

The missionaries who introduced the Gospel to this Synod 
failed to prepare and educate leaders for the Church. 

Because of the lack of educated personnel, the greatest 
problem of this Synod is the mishandling of money. This brought 
misunderstandings, quarrels, and divisions among many leaders, 
elders and pastors as well as believers. People are not properly 
informed about the expenses and income of the Synod, Presbyteries, 
and Congregations. They do not know where their money goes and how 
it is spent. 

As I was informed, there are three reasons for the mismanagement 
of the money: 

a) Some treasurers do not know how to read and write so they 
cannot record expenses and income, especially on the 
congregational level. 

b: 


Some treasurers even though they could read and write 
naturally do not have the habit of writing expenses and 
income and so when asked about the expense and income they 
cannot give an answer. 

C) Some treasurers lend Church money or give as charity to 

their friends. 

As a result, some people were discouraged and frustrated and 
Stopped paying their tithes and offering to their respective 
congregations. 

Because the money is not coming from the congregations, the 
Synod and the Presbyteries did not have enough money to pay pastors 
and evangelists and consequently many of them stopped their work. 

Because of this problem, the Synod convention at one of its 
sessions passed a resolution saying that all the money that comes 
from the tithes must go to the Synod treasury and be used to pay 
the pastors' salaries. 


After this resolution was passed, some congregational leaders 
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and elders who were not happy with the resolution did the following 
three things: 
a) stopped encouraging and notifying people to pay their 
tithes; 
b) started hiding money that came from the tithes; 
c) stopped encouraging people to be members of the congregations, 
because the contribution of the congregations to the Synod 


increases according to the number of the members. 





a) Pay tithes from different crops that they harvest, from 
domestic animals that they sell and some of them even give 
animals as tithes such as cows, goats, sheep, etc.; 

b) plant coffee for their respective congregations; 

[2 

d) 


plough different kinds of crops for their congregations; 


collect money every month by forming associations for men, 
women, girls, and boys. 

Almost all the congregations that are found in the WWBS have a 
vehement desire to contribute to the growth of their respective 
congregations despite the mismanagement of the Church money. If 
they get good leadership that will encourage them and to whom they 
could entrust their money, I believe they will be self-sufficient 
and will not need any subsidy from outside for evangelism. 

3.3 





Synod. The burning issue as regards "identity" in this Synod is 
the Church's attitude toward polygamy. In July 1974 a workshop was 
conducted on polygamy in this Synod. A paper was presented on 
polygamy by Mr. Rune Backlund, the Principal of Mekane Yesus 
Seminary. His presentation was divided into four parts: 
a) Polygamy as a problem to the Church in Africa. 
b) A Church-historical survey of the question of polygamy. 
c) The question of polygamy from an exegetical point of 
view. 
d) Polygamy from an indigenous African point of view. 
The study group discussed some common reasons for polygamy: 
a) The more wives a man has, the more children and as a 
consequence the stronger power of "immortality" in the 
family. Such a man is reborn in the multitude of his 


descendants and many will remember him after his physical 


death. 











b) Children are the glory of marriage. To be productive in 


terms of having children, is also one of the essential 
attributes of being a mature human being. It also brings 
respect. There is the attitude that "the more we are the 


bigger I am". 


c) Polygamy raises the social status of the family. Polygamy 
is most common where there is some wealth and land 
available. 

à] 


e) Polygamy means a greater social security. In times of need, 


Barrenness is another reason for polygamy. 


there will always be someone around to help. This is a gain 
and an expression of the corporate existence which is so 
highly valued in African culture. 

f 


Polygamy helps to prevent or reduce unfaithfulness and 
prostitution, especially on the part of the husband. 

g) The levirate-marriage, which consists in a man inheriting 

the wife of a deceased brother. 

After a lengthy discussion and study of the Old Testament, the 
study group found no clear prohibition of polygamy. Instead they 
found that it was widely practised and tolerated in Israel, 
especially in the early history of the people. 

However, Gen. 2 shows that God's plan for the ideal marriage 
is monogamy and in the New Testament monogamy is today accepted in 
nearly all churches. Because of the impact of this religious stand 
point and due to sociological and economical factors of our time, 
polygamy is gradually disappearing. 

Recommendations: 

a) Since the Bible has a clear tendency towards monogamy and 





since it points out that this is the Creator's intention for 
marriage, our Church accepts, teaches, and lives according 
to this ideal. 

Since the Bible nowhere has any objection against polygamy, 
our Church accepts into full membership those who engaged 
themselves into legal polygamous marriages before having 
known the clear will of God and the proper teaching of the 


b; 


Church in relation to marriage. 


c) Since polygamy is tolerated in our Church in the transition 
period and since monogamy is the ideal, our Church leaders 


have to be monogamists in order to prevent Christians to 
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become polygamists. Polygamists can become Christians, but 


Christians cannot become polygamists. 


3.4 Addis Ababa Synod: 





The burning issue in the Addis Ababa Synod is the lack of 
well-educated and qualified pastors who could preach to the educated 
youngsters of the town. The pastors lack modern education and 
theological understanding of the Bible and their teaching would not 
convince and satisfy the educated group. Most of the time they 
fail to make adjustments to keep a breast of the changing times. 
Their teachings have not been able to help the youngsters to clear 
up their doubts and answer their burning questions. They fail to 
present the Gospel to the educated group the way this group would 
like it to be presented to them. 

As a result, some of them do not go to Church while others go 
from one congregation to another to hear a good preacher. Because 
of this problem, some youngsters do not have their own particular 
Church to which they go every Sunday. 

Because of the political change in the country, a new ideology 
is coming to the country. The occasion is the different books that 
are on sale by thousands at a very low price. The pastors are going 
to be challenged more than ever before by the new ideology. The 
possible solution might be to give theological scholarship to those 
youngsters who have the desire to study. 

4. Institutions such as schools and hospitals and development 
projects are considered a liability to the Church as seen in the 
light of a recent policy declaration of the government. In view of 
this the 33rd Executive Committee of ECMY commissioned a seminar to 
study ways and means for a gradual turn-over of the institutions 
without jeopardizing their relationship with the government. 

5. Representatives from the Synods debated the issues in question 
on April 22-24, 1975, and recommended that the institutions 
requiring heavy subsidies from overseas be turned over to the 
government. A gradual turn over of the institutions was agreed in 
principle by the Executive Committee of the Church at its 35th 
special meeting. 

At this meeting, it was agreed to contribute to nation building 
and community development by request of specific projects by means 


of a functional approach instead of an institutional approach. 
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6. The identity study which was conducted at the Seminary emphasized 
the Africanization of staff and curriculum. In connection with the 
training of pastors the paid and non-paid ministry in the ECMY is to 
be considered to enhance and achieve the goal of self-reliance. 

7. A consultation on the ministry and theological education was 
conducted as a result of the recent developments in Ethiopia and in 
the ECMY. The questions concerning the structure of the ministry and 
the direction of theological education made it seem advisable to call 
the consultation. 

8. A Seminar in which all Synods from the ECMY participated was 
held from June 9-14, 1975. The aim of this seminar was to discuss 
some problems and burning issues on the economic, political and 
social aspect of the ECMY in the new socialist Ethiopia. This seminar 
was most interesting and exciting where people discussed with a great 
concern both spiritually and emotionally. This Seminar has a great 
effect on the work of the ECMY. As a result of this Seminar the idea 
of salary reduction and adjustment was brought up. 

9. A Seminar on Christianity and Socialism was held three times, 
and assumed special significance and pertinence because of the recent 
developments in Ethiopia. 

10. A Seminar was held by the Western Synod from May 22-23. The aim 
of the Seminar was to discuss how congregations could be self-reliant 
within five years according to the Synod plan. The Synod emphasized 
voluntary service, monthly contribution to their respective con- 
gregations and that each congregation prepare its own budget according 
to its own resources. 

11. A Seminar in which youth leaders and secretaries from the ECMY 
Synods participated was conducted from February 2-9, 1976. The aim 
of the workshop was to discuss the role of youth in the life of the 
Church in the light of the political change in the country. One of 
the recommendations of this Seminar was to organize youth associations 
at different levels. They drafted a constitution and by-laws which 
Will be submitted to the Executive Committee for approval. 

12. The Addis Ababa Synod Seminar in which five people from each 
congregation participated was held from June 23-25, 1976. It was 
sponsored by ECMY Self-Study on Church Identity and Resources. The 
aim of the Seminar was to discuss how congregations within the Addis 


Ababa Synod could be self-reliant within ten years according to the 
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resolution of the ECMY 9th General Assembly. 
The Seminar emphasized training of personnel for higher 
education and voluntary service, tithing and monthly contribution 


to their respective congregations. 


II. Future Plan: 





1. Writing materials on: 
a) Stewardship education 
b) Self-Reliance 
c) Identity of the Church 
d) Socialism 
2. Conducting workshops at different Synods on Self-Reliance. 
We are unable to adopt a given study method. We have simply 
tried to adapt our reflection to the situation. The main goal in 
the work of the study is the building of an awareness and 


consciousness in the ECMY at various levels. 
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1.1. Appendix 


Bible Study on II Cor. 8 + 9 * 


by Tasgara Hirpo 


* Held during the meeting of the Commission on Church Cooperation, June 
3-12, 1976 in Saskatoon, Canada. 


INTRODUCTION 


"The question concerning the economic basis of a church which was founded 
by a mission is a question of life and death"; this was stated by Walter 
Freytag as long ago as 1940 in his paper on "Money and Spirit in Growing 
Churches". The question of economic and non-economic self-reliance still 
is a question of life and death, nowadays even more so. The changing 
political and social situations and the uncertainty resulting from these, 
makes this question more pressing than ever, especially in the countries 
of the so-called Third World where fundamental changes are taking place 
amidst such violence these days. Let me take my own country as an example. 
In Ethiopia self-reliance has become a major issue in the political 
struggle towards fostering socialism. "Even if the Evangelical Church 
Mekane Yesus might be tempted to avoid the issue of 'self-reliance' it 
could not do so, simply because the ECMY is part and parcel of a society 
that has put 'self-reliance' as a goal for itself. The issue must be 
discussed, simply becuase the ECMY is challenged by the situation it 
finds itself in "(Paul E. Hoffman, Mekane Yesus Seminary, Addis Ababa, 
"Toward Self-Reliance in the ECMY", Some Supplemental Remarks, p. 1). 

Now "self-reliance" is a main topic of this CCC meeting, and it is 
good and necessary that we first surrender ourselves to the word of God, 
in order to get the guiding thoughts from this source and to be led by 
the Holy Spirit through all our discussions towards finding a proper 
answer to the question of "self-reliance of churches for mission". 

The text assigned to us for our Bible Studies is II Cor. 8 * 9. In 
a first part I would like to talk about the larger context of these two 
Chapters, that is the collection of St. Paul for the "poor" in Jerusalem. 
In a second part I will follow some terms St. Paul uses for this collec- 


tion, and so try and find some theological criteria for self-reliance. 
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Based on the findings of this research we shall in the third part ask 
how we can motivate our congregations for self-reliance. The fourth and 
last part will then deal with the relation between self-reliance and 


interdependence of churches. 


I. ST. PAUL'S COLLECTION FOR THE POOR IN JERUSALEM 





1. The Origin of the Collection 


Most probably the collection originates in the Apostles' Conference 
48 AD in Jerusalem, being a resolution of this conference which Paul 
carried out eagerly and effectively during his missionary service. The 
major issue of this conference was the relation between the Christians 
of Jewish background and the Christians of Gentile background, e.g. the 
question whether a Gentile had to be circumcised and to accept the law 
in order to become a Christian. We have two reports on the Apostles' 
Conference, one by Luke in Acts 15, and another by Paul in Gal.2. Both 
reports agree in pointing out that the Gentile Christians should be 
free from the law, but as to the details they differ quite a lot. 
According to Gal. 2 an agreement was achieved (Gal. 2: 9 * 10) the second 
part of which refers to the collection. It reads: "only they would have 
us remember the poor" (Gal. 2:10). The report in Acts 15 quotes the so- 
called Apostles' Decree (cf. Acts 15: 28 + 29), but does not mention the 
collection. The report in Acts 15 might be a later harmonizing account 
of the Conference omitting that part of the resolutions, the collection, 
which was a major concern to Paul as his letters clearly show (Gal. 2:10; 
I Cor. 16:1-4; Rom. 15:20-29; 2 Cor. 849). 


2. The History of the Collection 


Carrying out the resolution "to remember the poor" was not as simple 
as it might seem. Paul and his collection suffered many a different 
fate and saw many ups and downs. We cannot follow all the way of the 
collection here. Let me rather give a rough outline of the main steps. 


(On the whole I will follow the research of Dieter Georgi, Die Geschichte 





der Kollekte des Paulus fur Jerusalem, Hamburg 1965). 





The letter to the Galatians is the first one in which Paul mentions 
the collection. But he does not speak of it as of a present undertaking 


but as of an event of the past. That means after the Apostles' Conference, 
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Paul eagerly started the collection and then somehow it came to a 
standstill. The reason for that can be seen in the conflict that took 
place in Antioch (cf. Gal. 2:11 ff.) and which resulted in the separa- 
tion of Paul and Barnabas, and in Paul's departure from Antioch for 

his independent missionary enterprise. That incident obviously broke 
down the confidence between Paul and the Apostles in Jerusalem, and 
probably Paul understood it as a violation of the agreement and con- 
sequently stopped his endeavours towards a collection on his part. 

I Cor. 16:1-4 reflects a new activity in this matter. There 
had come Judaizers to the congregations of Galatia and Corinth who 
had introduced a gnostic mystical type of Christianity, neglecting the 
historical foundation of the Christian faith. In fighting this heresy 
the collection must have resumed importance. Paul used it as an 
instrument to demonstrate the historical character of the universal 
church, pointing out Jerusalem to be the place of origin of the church's 
founding event of Christ's resurrection. 

After this revival of the collection new difficulties arose. 
Influenced by Jewish-Christian missionaries during Paul's absence, the 
congregation in Corinth had turned away from Paul and stopped the 
collection. These opponents had accused Paul of enriching himself 
through the collection or at least of using it as an instrument to build 
up his own fame. Through the service of Titus, however, the congrega- 
tion of Corinth turned back to Paul. From 2 Cor. 8:16-24 we learn that 
Paul can send Titus and two other brothers to Corinth in order to carry 
through the collection there. 

Similar difficulties seem to have taken place in Macedonia. But 
2 Cor. 8:1-4 shows that these difficulties have been overcome. The con- 
gregations there showed their fellowship to Paul by their request to be 
allowed to participate in the collection for the poor in Jerusalem. 

Having in mind all the difficulties and obstacles the collection 
had faced through many years the end of it seems rather disappointing. 
A Gentile-Christian delegation headed by Paul set out to bring the 
collection to Jerusalem. But in all probability this Gentile-Christian 
delegation was not received very heartily by the Jewish-Christian author- 
ities in Jerusalem. In Acts the delivery of the collection is not even 


mentioned - it seems to have happened in secret. D. Georgi summarizes: 
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"The collection to which he (Paul) had dedicated so much time and efforts 
and which had turned out to be a proof of his missionary success earned 


him finally - although indirectly - captivity" (S. 90). 
3. The Meaning of the Collection 


From its first implementation up to its delivery in Jerusalem 

the collection grew in importance, integrating various reasons and motives. 
And it became a concrete and practical example for Paul's theology and 
nissiology. 

The collection should not be understood in terms of a general 
charity activity, entirely motivated by social or economic needs. Against 
such a mere charity understanding the enormous effort shown by Paul and 
his congregations should be noted, and the theological and spiritual 
importance of all texts dealing with the matter of the collection should 
be taken into consideration. Also the term "the poor" does not necessar- 
ily suggest economic poverty. The usage of this term seen against the 
Jewish background takes on another meaning. In the Old Testament we find 
this expression as a title of honour. Poor are especially those who 
depend on God's care and protection. In the course of time it even came 
to a fusion of the words "ani" (poor) and "anáw" (humble). In the younger 
texts of the OT the "anawim" or the "ebjonim" (the poor ones) often 
are simply "the pious" (cf. Jes. 49:13; 61:1; Ps. 74: 19-21). Later the 
people of the Qumran sect called themselves "the poor" in this sense of 
the word. The New Testament continues this line. Jesus blesses "the 
poor in spirit" (Mt. 5:3), and it is said that especially to the poor 
the Gospel will be proclaimed (Mt. 11:5). The first Christians in 
Jerusalem followed this meaning and took over the title "the poor" from 
the Jewish tradition thus claiming to be the true heirs of God's promises, 
to be the true Israel. Now when it is said that Paul should remember 
the poor, and when his congregations offered and sacrificed for the poor 
in Jerusalem it also means to help relieve a severe material need. But 
in the first place it means dedicating the offerings to the "saints", 
thus recognising the unique position of the Jerusalem congregation in 
the history of Goá's salvation. So the collection becomes an expression 
of gratitude for the blessings of God which had spread from Jerusalem 
and reached the Gentiles. (Cf. Rom. 15:27) 
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Some interpreters understand the collection as a kind of regular tax, 
similar to the temple-tax that was annually collected from all Jews also 
in the diaspora. This interpretation includes the concept of a juridical 
primate of the Jerusalem congregation over all other Christian congrega- 
tions. But this interpretation is contradicted by the fact that Paul's 
collection was not a periodically paid duty but was gathered once only. 
Paul uses many different terms when speaking about his collection such 
as "contribution" (I Cor. 16) "grace" (I Cor. 8:1), "taking part in the 
relief" (2 Cor. 8:4), "gift" (2 Cor. 9:5), etc., but he never uses juridi- 
cal terms. a 

Regarding all the passages in Paul's letters referring to the collec- 
tion within their contexts we may conclude that this collection was meant 
as a means to confirm the unity of the one Church out of Jews and Gentiles, 
the one church that was rooted in the same historical and theological 
origin. It meant to confirm that all members of the church belonged to- 
gether, being equal in spite of their different traditions and backgrounds 
and being obliged to carry each other's burdens and to share each other's 
riches. It was meant to confirm that proclaiming the Gospel was not bound 
to keeping the law but was free from it. This explains why the Apostle 
Paul, as Theologian and Missionary, had such a strong interest in this 
collection, why he did not grow tired of motivating his congregations 
for it, and why he did not spare any effort to finalize this collection 


for the poor in Jerusalem. 
4. Textual Problems of 2 Cor. 8+ 9 


The two chapters 8 + 9 are somewhat isolated within the second 
letter of Paul to the Corinthians. The whole letter as we have it now 
seems to be a collection of Pauline letter fragments. Chapter 8 may 
originally not have followed chapter 7 but might rather have been a small 
letter of its own. Also chapter 9 is difficult to be understood as 
the logical continuation of chapter 8. It seems that this is another 
originally independent small letter, written at the same time as the 
letter of chapter 8, but not addressed to the Christians in Corinth 
but rather to the congregations on the Greek mainland (Achaia 2 Cor. 
9:2) and to the congregations surrounding Corinth (2 Cor. 1:1). So 
with the most modern Commentators we may conclude that 2 Cor. 8 + 9 are 
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most probably two short letters written by Paul at the same time, who 
gave them to his co-worker Titus and to the two other commissioners 

(2 Cor. 8: 16 ff),sending them in order to finalize what the congregation 
had started some time earlier. (Cf. 1 Cor. 16: 1-4) 


II. THEOLOGICAL CRITERIA FOR SELF-RELIANCE 





From the first part of our Bible study we could see that there is 
no direct line from 2 Cor. 8 * 9 or from the collection for the poor 
in Jerusalem to the topic of self-reliance of churches. On the contrary 
- up to now it may seem that the main idea behind the collection is 
the interdependence of churches. We shall now study some terms Paul uses 
for the collection in 2 Cor. 8 + 9, thus finding out some theological 
criteria for the matter of the collection. In order to gain a theological 
understanding of self-reliance we shall then ask whether and how we can 
apply these criteria to the matter of self-reliance. 

It is interesting to note that although Paul is dealing with a 
collection he never uses the word "money". According to their character 
the two small letters of 2 Cor. 8 * 9 are businesslike letters, as one 
commentator states. But the words used for the collection are not 
all businesslike, they are heavily loaded with theology. 

1. The Manifestation of Grace 

One key-word in 2 Cor. 8 + 9 is "ch a r i s" which means grace. 
"Charis" is a central term in Pauline theology and here he uses it to 
describe the collection. In 2 Cor. 8:1 he says: "We want you to know, 
brethren, about the grace of God which has been shown in the churches of 
Macedonia...". What characterises "charis" is "a free gift given freely". 
Now, what has been freely given to the Christians in Macedonia makes 
them ready to give freely themselves. 

The divine gift, the grace, produces in those who have received it 
from God a readiness to give on their part. Although Paul is the organiser 
of the collection he finds himself a spectator of a process evolving in 
front of him (2 Cor. 8:1-5), and at the same time this process involves 
him and all Christians in Macedonia, Corinth and Jerusalem. 

The grace of God manifested itself in the congregations in Mace- 
donia. And it is surprising that it does not only do so in prayers, 
songs, sermons, etc., but in the first instance in the readiness to 
give, in the participation in the collection for the poor in Jerusalem. 


Here Paul describes the collection as a process developing through the 
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manifestation of God's grace, now reaching out to Corinth, to where Paul 
sends his co-worker to take part in the completion of this process 

(2 Cor. 8:6). The author of the whole process, the decisive factor in 
it, is not the money given. It is the grace of God being active and 
effective in it, producing fraternal love and fellowship making people 
ready for sacrifice. 

Behind verse 7 is another term closely connected with grace, the 
charismata,thegiftsofgrace. Paul reminds the 
Corinthians of the gifts of grace which they already have received, such 
as faith, utterance, knowledge, love, and now Paul hopes that the 
collection will surely enter into the row of gifts of grace. He under- 
stands the collection as a charisma, and this gift of grace is now a 
test of love for the Corinthians (verse 8). They have love, but love 
must manifest itself. And it is the grace that will make the love act. 
The Corinthians will not act forced by a command but motivated by the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ" (2 Cor. 8:9). The "grace of Christ" is 
a term closely connected with the term "grace" as used in chapters 8 and 
9. (2 Cor. 8:1.2.4.6.7.16.19.,9:8.14.15.). Christ's grace being alive 
in Christians leads to acts of love for the brothers and sisters. Grace 
is active in the congregations. Grace enables Christians first to give 
themselves to God and then to give freely and abundantly for others. 
Grace activates the believers "for every good work" (2 Cor. 9:8). 

God is able to make his grace abound in the Christians so that they are 
able not only to love with words but also with deeds, that they are able 
to translate love into practical help for all who are in need. "Cheerful 
giving is a divine grace, a mark of true spirituality", one commentator 
said. 

The grace of God manifesting itself in the collection for the poor 
in Jerusalem turned out to be one theological criterion for this collec- 
tion. Can wé now apply this criterion which is valid for the collection - 
that is for the sacrificing of one church or one congregation for the other 
- to self-reliance of churches - that is to sacrificing within one's own 
church or congregation? This question: do we understand the grace of God 
to be a criterion for self-reliance should accompany us throughout our 
discussions on that topic. I think this criterion can indeed be applied 
to self-reliance. The grace of God can arouse the desire within a church 


to care for its own needs and not to be a burden to other churches. The 
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grace of God can free people to see the needs of the own neighbour 
within the own church not letting the far-away-neighbours take over this 
task and duty. The grace of God can awaken the longing in people to 
set out on their own and make new people share the experience of this 
grace, without waiting for other people to do this missionary work. 

That means, the grace of God can also manifest itself in the self- 


reliance of a church. 
2. Personal Engagement for Service 


Another word Paul uses to describe the collection is d i a k o - 
nia which means service, and the verb " diakone in " which means 
12.13). 

In profane Greek diakonein has a special flavour compared to 


to serve (2 Cor. 8:4.19.20; 9: 





synonymous terms. It expresses the service somebody renders to another, 
being deeply involved personally (cf. Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, Vol. II, p.81, 19 ff). The literal meaning is to serve at 
table, to wait on somebody. Diakonia was the duty of a slave and despised 
by all free Greek citizens. Under the influence of the Gospel it became 
the sign of the true Christian who gives himself in service for others, 
thus following the example of Christ who did not come to be served but to 
serve (Mt. 20:28). The archetype of diakonia was seen in the life and 
work of Jesus Christ (John. 13:1-11), who in complete obedience to his 
father (John 4:34, Phil. 2:8), in compassionate love for the people (Mt. 
9:36), sacrificed himself for the salvation of mankind (Mk. 10:45). So 
all true Christian services like providing food and drink, welcoming a 
stranger, visiting the sick and the imprisoned, proclaiming the Gospel, 
building up the congregation are expressions of diakonia. In all these 
activities we find Christians personally engaged in helping and caring 
for their neighbour, the poor, the troubled, the needy, the sick. 

For understanding the collection as diakonia we have to bear in mind 
this understanding of the word which is also supposed in 2 Cor. 8:1-7. 
The Christians in Macedonia had not only given money, they were personally 
involved, they gave themselves. Their offering was a consequence of 
their self-surrender to God. Every true gift includes a little bit of 


the giver himself. The Macedonian Christians had not only given much 
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more than Paul had expected, first of all they had given themselves to the 
Lord, then to Paul as servants through whom their gifts were sent to the 
poor in Jerusalem. ‘The congregations, Titus and the two Brothers (2 Cor. 
8:16 ff), the Gentile-Christian delegation, Paul - they all sanctified 
the collection by their personal engagement in collecting, keeping, 
administering, delivering it by their diakonia expressed in the collection. 

Diakonia is a second theological criterion for the collection. I 
think it is now obvious that we can easily apply it to self-reliance 
also. Self-reliance without diakonia will soon turn into selfishness, 
self-pride, self-centredness, egoism. Self-reliance achieved and 
kept under the attitude of diakonia, of the personal engagement 
in service, will be properly founded. On this foundation the missionary 
activities, the evangelistic outreach, and the efforts concerning 
practical life can grow. 
3. The Christological Approach 

Closely connected to the criterion of diakonia is Paul's christolo- 
gical approach to promoting the collection. We find it expressed in 2 
Cor. 8:9. Probably reminded by the example of the extremely poor 
Christians in Macedonia Paul now quotes the ground and archetype of all 
self-sacrifice and self-surrender, Jesus Christ. Although Jesus possessed 
all the majesty and glory of heaven he became man and took upon himself 
"the form of a servant" (Phil. 2:7; Rom 15:3). Poverty was the sign of his 
divine mission from his birth in a stable, during his lifetime when he 
had "nowhere to put his head" (Mt. 8:20) to his death on the cross. 
The supreme and unique gift of God is hidden and revealed in the poverty 
of Jesus Christ. And precisely through this poverty man should become 
rich, man should get everything he needs (cf. Rom. 8:32). Giving up 
all riches and descending to the needy and poor is the binding example 
Jesus Christ gave to His Church. 

God can use historical events in order to shape or re-shape His Church 
into the form of a servant. In affluent societies the churches 
seem to be part of the establishment, the form of a servant being hidden 
under wealth. But through the shaping tools of secularism and economic 
crisis in the West and communism in the East the power-position of 
the church is being destroyed. In the developing countries the church 
can develop only in the form of a servant. In a revolutionary age power- 


structures of a church have no chance. 
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In our context the christological approach shows that the form of a 
servant is a divine attitude, that poverty is no hinderance for 
sacrifice and giving, and that in the life of a Christian and of the 
church the longing for power has no place. This approach was another 
way for Paul to see and to promote the collection. It is not difficult to 
see that the same approach can be very helpful when it comes to thinking 
about and to realizing self-reliance. Self-reliance including the form 
of a servant and poverty and lack of power can be forced upon a 
Church by outer historical circumstances. It can also freely be accepted. 
In this context I would like to quote some sentences from a memorandum 
presented to the president of the ECMY amd written by the General Secretary 
Rev. Gudina Tumsa, dated July 21, 1975. "To believe in Christ is to take 
the form of a servant, to be a servant for others..." (p.15) "The confession 
that Christ died for our sins implies that we, the confessors, are 
ready to sacrifice whatever the Lord of history demands of us in a concrete 
situation. To pay the cost of discipleship is not to buy our salvation, 
it is to demonstrate the quality of love that led Jesus of Nazareth to 
the cross. To pay the cost of discipleship in the present situation means 
for us to take a concrete decision to go from Jerusalem to Golgatha 
(Mt. 20:17-19; Acts 20:22-24)." (p.17) 
4. Autarky Given from God 

There is another term in 2 Cor. 8 * 9 used in the context of collec- 
tion which has a very close relation to self-reliance. We find it in 
2 Cor. 9:8: "And God is able to provide you with every blessing in abundance, 
so that you may always have enough of everything and may provide in 
abundance for every good work". The word used here for "have enough" or 
as the New English Bible says "have ample means in yourselves" is the 
Greek word a u t a r k e i a, autarky. In the present-day use "autarky" 
stands for a national policy aimed at making a country capable of relying 
on its own economic resources, at least in certain sectors. Used in this 
way it is synonymous with self-reliance and self-sufficiency. 

Autarkeia in the Greek context was one of the watchwords in the 
Stoic philosophy. It stood for an entire and complete self-sufficiency, 
describing that state of mind that is completely independent of all 
external things and influences, and that carries the secret of happiness 
within itself. (Epicurus said: To whom little is not enough nothing 
is enough. Give me a barley cake and a glass of water and I am ready 


to rival Zeus for happiness.) 
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In the every-day language of Paul's time autarkeia had lost this 
specific meaning. It became an expression for "sufficient subsistence", 
Paul uses this term, too, but for him it does not mean a virtue achieved 
by human efforts. For him it means a gift from God (2 Cor. 9, cf. 
also Phil. 4:10-20). He links it with godliness (see 1 Tim. 6:6). 
"Paul... does not hesitate to take over a word from its 'secular' 
context. But the difference for Paul is precisely that 'autarky' 
is from God! In analogy, therefore, 'self-reliance' must also be 
understood as coming from God. It is God who makes it possible to throw 
off the yoke of dependence and to enable a person or community to 
rely on what he supplies. Understood in this way, 'self-reliance' - 
though also used by non-Christians in a totally 'secular' context - is 
a profoundly theological term " (Paul E. Hoffman, p. 3). 

The term autarkeia used by Paul in connection with the collection 
applied itself to self-reliance. If we use it in the sense Paul under- 
stood it we will remember that the first step towards self-reliance 
is God-reliance. The resources of God are unlimited. When our self- 
reliance is based on God-reliance we will share in his resources 
and not lack anything. 

So all theological criteria we found valid for the collection 
of Paul - the manifestation of grace, the personal engagement for 
service, the theological approach, and autarkeia given from God - can 
very well be applied to self-reliance and are a help towards gaining 
a theological understanding of self-reliance. All these criteria 
applied to the collection and to self-reliance have one thing in common: 
they show that all true help for the neighbour and for onself is rooted 
in God who frees man for any kind of service. 


III. MOTIVATION OF OUR CONGREGATIONS FOR SELF-RELIANCE 





The commentator writes with regard to 2 Cor. 8 + 9: "All the 
principles which should control Christian giving are here set forth. It 
is a complete summary of the motives and methods of church support and 
church benevolences. If modern Christians were familiar with these 
principles and were quided by the instructions given by the apostle, 
there would never be need for special appeals" (Ch. R. Erdman, The 
Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia 1929, p. 74). 
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We will now have a look at these principles and study how Paul 
motivates the Christians for giving. We will then try to find out 
whether the same principles can help us to motivate our congregations 
for self-reliance. There are mainly five principles: 

1. the example of others (2 Cor. 8:1-5) 

2. the example of Christ (2 Cor. 8:9) 

3. the consequence of love (2 Cor. 8:8. 10.11) 

4. the proper administration (2 Cor. 8:16-24) 

5. the declaration of the aim (2 Cor. 9: 12-15) 
1. The Example of Others 

In our language we have a proverb which says: "What the little girl 
sees the elder girl doing she learns herself". In the English language 





there is a similar one: "Example is better than precept". Men are 
motivated by examples. That is an experience made all over the world. 
What seems to be impossible or difficult loses its paralysing impact if 
we see it done by somebody else. What man has done man can do. What 
Christians have done Christians can do. That is the reason why Paul 
presents the example of the Macedonian Christians to the Corinthians. 
And it is a striking example indeed. Paul reveals their "affliction" 
and their "extreme poverty"' but they gave more than anyone could 
have expected, and they give with joy, they were in fact like those cheer- 
ful givers God loves (2 Cor. 9.7). At the Jewish feast of Purim 
there is a regulation which says that however poor a man is, he must 
find someone poorer than himself and give him a present. That is 
precisely what the Macedonians were doing, as poor helping the poor 
because they knew what poverty was like. 

For most churches in the so-called Old World self-reliance is 
a fact and not an aim to reach in the future. Their self-reliance, 
not being in a process to be seen, cannot motivate the congregations 
in the so-called Third World for self-reliance. But where there 
is a "severe test of affliction" and "extreme poverty", and where in 
spite of that churches have become self-reliant, there is something 
stimulating for the congregations in Asian, African and Latin-American 
churches. We should look out for those examples where such churches 
have obtained self-reliance or have taken steps towards it, in order to 


motivate our congregations. 
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In our church there was an old pastor. His mother was a sorceress, 
he had become a Christian in his youth and was a charismatic minister. 
He was very much surprised when one day one of the missionaries offered 
him a salary for his service. "Why", he exclaimed, "you should not 
pay me but I should pay you for you have come from abroad to bring us the 
Gospel". At the start of the missionary work in that area he provided 
the missionary with a house built by himself, having even made doors and 
windows all on his own. Later it was the other way round - the mission- 
aries built houses for the indigenous pastors and paid salaries to 
them and the spirit of self-reliance was gone. We are now on our way to 
revoke this spirit. Poverty and small incomes, the weak economy of our 
countries, political changes should not be a hinderance on the way towards 
self-reliance. 

The Macedonians earnestly begged Paul for the favour of being allowed 
to take part in the collection. They were not pressed, but of their 
own free will they wanted to give. This spirit we need for self-reliance. 
It must not be understood as a policy pressed down upon somebody from 
the top of some hierarchy. We should motivate our congregations to 
ask for the favour of participating in the undertaking of self-reliance. 
It should be with joy and eagerness that the congregations set out to reach 
this aim on their own. They ought to be convinced of the possibility 
of self-reliance even under difficult conditions and in unfavourable 
situations. The proper motivation is a key to self-reliance and 
inspiratory examples are part of it. 
2. The Example of Christ 

In John 13:15, after having completed the slave's work of washing 
his disciples' feet, Jesus says: "For I have given you an example 
that you also should do as I have done to you". The example of Christ 
is the strongest motivation for Christians. It is not the example 
Of a religious hero. It is the example of the suffering servant, the 
crucified and glorified. His example in the past is activated through 
the Holy Spirit who brings the Christians into living contact with 
the living Lord. Created in the image of God the Christians are 
predestined to conform to the image of the son (Rom. 8:25). The Holy 


Spirit does not only inspire us to imitate Christ, he also moulds us 
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to the form of a servant. And one sign of this servant is poverty 
(Phil. 2:5-11). Because Jesus was entirely relying on God he was 
independent of any possessions, of family or community ties and 
therefore free to serve. His poverty was not lack of riches, it was 
the form in which the Son of God as man lived his service. His 
God-centered poverty is a continuous challenge to all established churches, 
no matter how old, a challenge to all Christians in all walks of life. 
Following the example of Christ we and our congregations will be 
motivated to live in Christ and be enabled to say with Paul: "Not 
that I complain of want: for I have learned, in whatever state I am, 
to be content. I know how to be abased, and I know how to abound; in 
any and all circumstances I have learned the secret of facing plenty 
and hunger, abundance and want. I can do all things in him who strengthens 
me." (Phil. 4: 11-13). If we have this spirit, self-reliance cannot 
be an unsolvable problem. 
3. The Consequence of Love 

What is written in the Gospel of St. Matthew for the end of time - 
"man's love for one another will grow cold" (Mt. 24: 13) - is very often 


an experience of congregational life in our times. Or John says: "You 





have lost your early love" (Rev. 2:4). The love of the congregations 
was burning in the beginning, but in the course of time it grew colder 

and colder until the early love had disappeared. The Corinthians had 

once started with the collection which was a proof of love (2 Cor. 8:8), 
they had made a good beginning, willing to make all efforts, but then 

they lost their early enthusiasm, they did not complete what they had 
begun. W. Barcley writes in this context: "A feeling which remains 

only a feeling, a pity which remains a pity only of the head, a fine 

desire which never turns into a fine deed, is a sad and frustrating 

thing. The tragedy of life so often is not that we have no high impulses, 
but that we so often let them remain impulses and never turn them into 
actions." Paul sees that, but he does not command the Corinthians to 
manifest Christian charity, he is persuasive in his arguments. He outlines 
that it is in their own interest to complete what they have started. 

He wants to help their love not only to blossom but to bear fruit. He 
wants to help their love to keep burning. Their love should not be a 
flickering dim lamp but a brightly shining fire which is able to warm 

even fellow Christians in Jerusalem. 
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Here Paul continues the same treatment that he had applied in 1 Cor. 
12 and 13. In 1 Cor. 12 he deals with the spiritual gifts of the 
Corinthians. This congregation is spiritually well equipped and rich, 
but the gifts were misused for boasting and creating divisions in the 
congregations. After Paul had made it clear that gifts are given for 
service he turns to showing "the best way of all"' and here follows 
the wonderful hymn about love against which all gifts have to be weighed. 
Without love they are nothing. In 2 Cor. 8:7 Paul takes the same way. 
He reminds the Corinthians of their charismata, of their gifts, and 
again he crowns these gifts by what love is and what love can and should 
do. Love should not remain a fine feeling, it should be translated into 
a fine deed, and for the Corinthians that means in concrete terms to 
complete the collection. 

Paul motivates the congregation by love, not by commanding love. 
We, too, have no other way for motivating our congregations for self- 
reliance. Congregations that have been fed like babybirds, opening their 
beaks and getting them filled again and again, can only be persuaded by 
love to use their bills themselves for catching food, that is to become 
self-reliant. Weaning is a process of love, and weaning our congregations 
from foreign subsidies - both economic and non-economic - should be 
understood and done as steps of love. We shall find ways of keeping the 
fire of love burning, and thus help our congregations on their way towards 
self-reliance. We should help them not to grow cold in their love but to 
complete what they have begun, not demand self-reliance but help to create 
a desire for self-reliance; a strong love can enable them to overcome all 
obstacles in the way and not to give up until the aim is reached. 
4. The Proper Administration 

One misquotation is often heard saying: "Money is the root of all 
evil". Correctly quoted, however, it reads: "The love of money is the 
root of all evil" (1 Tim. 6:10) . Not money itself, but the love of money, 
the greediness, is seen as the root of all evil. The right use of money 
can help and serve people, but the misuse of money can destroy 
people. In the proverbial wisdom of all nations the danger of money 
is seen. We for example have a proverb saying: Money makes a dumb 
man speak, meaning it makes the impossible possible. Money is very 
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influential, it is highly explosive and should be handled with care. Of 
course, the work of God through the Church cannot be done without 

money, and money does not grow on trees. Most of it must be raised 

by free-will offerings of the faithful church members. And that needs 
administration. Collected money, trust funds must be administrated 


with utmost care, and a well functioning accounting department is 





necessary. We can learn from Paul's practical mind that the personal 
integrity of the administrators has to be considered as a priority in 
this respect. 

Paul recommends three persons for handling and completing the 
collection. In the Old Testament there is a principle that every word 
should be confirmed by the evidence of two or three witnesses. This 
principle is also applicable to the administration of funds, so that 
every penny or cent be properly accounted for by two or three honest 
persons in order to gain accuracy before God and Men. Paul takes 
precautions against criticism, against suspicion and slander which in 
fact came up later (2 Cor. 12: 16-18). His main precaution is to send 
trustworthy, capable and proven men. 

Paul recommends Titus, his partner and co-worker, who accepted this 
task willingly and eagerly because he had the same concern as Paul for 
the Corinthians (2 Cor. 8:23). The second person recommended is called 
"brother", but we do not know his name. This brother has proved to be 
good in. his service for the Gospel, which won him a high reputation 
among the congregations. Paul stresses that this brother has been 
elected and appointed by the congregations in order to assist him in 
completing the collection. The third person is also introduced as 
"brother" "whom we have often tested and found earnest in many matters" 

(2 Cor. 8:22). These three delegates should be received without hesi- 
tation. Paul calls them apostoloi ecclesion; that is, authorised managers 
of the churches, and he strongly emphasises their dignity saying: They 
are doxa Christou, the glory of Christ, so that the Corinthians might 
give them a cordial welcome and render any service to them and give 

them any assistance they might need. 

It is important to notice that Paul describes Titus and the two other 
delegates in the same way as he qualifies his own ministry (2 Cor. 3:4 ff.). 


We may conclude that the administrative service for which these brothers 
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were appointed was not regarded as less spiritual than the proclamation 
of the Gospel. A spiritual ministry calls for spiritual men, not 
only qualified in their field of training. If different congregations 
unite to form a church, this church cannot fulfil her task without 
a proper administration, and without committed and capable well-trained 
Christians as administrators. In this context Mr. Terfassa Yadessa of 
the ECMY remarks: "If the church is to be self-reliant, we believe 
that those who are educated and are in responsible administrative 
posts will have to direct the congregation to self-reliance. Besides, 
they themselves must be the forerunners and the vanguards in the movement 
since those are the only ones who have to care for the church. ‘The sad 
thing, however, is that they milk her until the last drop and never care 
to substitute a heifer for future extraction " (Terfassa Yadessa in his 
paper on Self-Reliance, presented to the 9th General Assembly of the 
ECMY, p. 6). We need administrators with the qualities Paul stated, 
whose integrity is proven, whose Christianity has been tested, whose 
capability is without question, and who do their work properly in the 
sight of God and men. Self-reliance will not to a small degree depend on 
whether we will find those administrators who are the "Glory of Christ". 
5. The Declaration of the Aim 

One strong power for motivation is to indicate an aim that can 
enchant people. Paul had this aim and so he could inspire people. 
For Paul the aim of the collection is the glorification of God (2 Cor. 
8:19), and in 2 Cor. 9:12 + 13 he says: "For the rendering of this service 
not only supplies the want of the saints, but also overflows in many 
thanksgivings to God. Under the test of this service you will glorify 
God..." So not only the relief that the collection shall bring for the 
need of the poor saints in Jerusalem is the aim, but through that relief 
God shall be thanked and glorified. The whole existence of a Christian 
should have one aim only: to glorify God (Cf. 1 Cor. 10:31: "so, 
whether you eat or drink, or whatever you do, do all to the glory of 
God"). The glorification of God is a proper criterion for all Christian 
behaviour and activities. Not to glorify God Paul regards as the 
essence of sin (cf. Rom 1:18 ff.). So the grace of God causes and blesses 
the collection. By taking part in it the congregations demonstrate their 
faithfulness to the Gospel thus serving the glory of God. The gift then 


Provokes the thanksgiving of those who receive it and in turn the 
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intercession for those who gave it. By revealing this aim of the collec- 
tion Paul motivates the Christians not to fall short of this aim but 

to do everything in order to reach it. He motivates them to become 

and to remain cheerful givers thus inspiring them to glorify God through 
their gracious gift. 

We need a similar vision of self-reliance, a vision seeing self- 
reliance as a practical way towards glorifying God in a concrete 
historical and economic situation, in which we learn to love our 
Christianity more convincingly, so that people see the good works and 


are caused to give glory to God. 


IV. SELF-RELIANCE AND INTERDEPENDENCE OF CHURCHES 





Self-reliance of the member-churches of the LWF is fostered by 
the Commission on Church Cooperation. But the intention is not to 
break down the relations between the churches of the Lutheran family 
or within the ecumenical brotherhood. Independence need not hinder 
interdependence. It is right that self-reliance has a strong impact on 
self-sufficiency and independence, but it will find its way only when 
seeing and accepting the interdependence of churches also. Therefore it 
should remain a major concern among us how we can improve the relations 
with each other and how we can prove our brotherhood to be more than 
works and statements. When working towards self-reliance it is not our 
task to draw back and dissolve relations that have evolved during history 
under the guidance of our Lord, but in many cases we have to find ways 
to change these relations into the fellowship and brotherhood 
of equal partners, where mutual love and respect is translated 
into mutual spiritual and material help. One aspect of such a partner- 
ship is the freely chosen interdependence. Our text says a lot in this 
respect. 

1. Koinonia 

Another word Paul uses for the collection is the word koinonia, 
which is the Greek expression for a close mutual relationship and which 
could best be translated with participation, sharing, fellowship 
(2 Cor. 8:4.9.13; Rom. 15:26). This participation cah be seen in two 
aspects: to share with somebody in something and to give somebody a share 
of something. In the Pauline epistles we find both aspects. 

In the Old Testament the believer participates in the fullness of 
Jahve's blessings through the covenant Jahve had made with his people. 
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In the worship and sacrifices the people show that they are willing to 
keep their part of the convenant. The same sharing in the convenant God 
had offered to his people and the same obligations that had to be kept 
inorder not to get excluded from the convenant, created a close fellowship 
among the people of God. It is always God who first gives a share of his 
riches to His people, who creates and renews the koinonia with His people, 
and so enables them to have koinonia, fellowship with each other. 

The New Testament reflects the belief and experience that God had 
offered a new covenant in Jesus Christ. It is again God who gave the 
covenant thus creating a new way of koinonia, fellowship among the 
believers, which finds its strongest expression in the forgiveness 
of sins, the participation in the eschatological meal, and in common 
worship and prayer. 

In the Pauline Theology the sharing with the neighbour in the 
salvation through Christ gets a new emphasis, especially expressed in 
terms like "to be in Christ" and the church as the "body of Christ". 

The believer participates in Christ by means of faith, and he enters into 
this new state by baptism (Rom. 6: 3-11; 1 Cor. 1: 9-10, 12,12 ff.). 

To be a Christian means to be incorporated in Christ, participating 

in all phases of his life. A Christian lives with Christ (Rom. 6:8; 

2 Cor. 7:3), suffers with Christ (Rom. 8: 17; Col. 1:2), is crucified 
with Christ (Rom. 6:6; Gal 2:19), died with Christ (2 Cor. 7:3), was 
buried and resurrected with Christ (Rom. 6:4; Col. 2:12; 3:1; Eph. 2:6), 
will be glorified with Christ and will be his co-heirs (Rom. 8:17), and 
will reign together with Christ (2 Tim. 2;12). In terms like "to 

gain Christ" (Phil. 2:8), "to be found in him" (Phil. 3:9), "to 

be in Christ" (1 Cor. 15:30), the new existence is expressed as well 

as in the reverse terms "Christ lives in me" (Gal. 2:20), or "Christ 

in you" (Rom. 8:10; 2 Cor. 13.5). This close relationship, the 
koinonia with Christ in the one body of the church is intensified and 
confirmed in the celebration of the Lord's Supper, which is a sharing 
in the body and blood of Christ (1 Cor. 10:16 ff.) in a joyful bearing 
of Christ's afflictions (Col. 1:24; cf. 2 Cor. 1:5.7; Phil. 3:10), and 
in the experience of receiving the Holy Spirit (Rom. 8:8; 2 Cor. 3:13; 
Phil. 2:1). The fellowship with the risen Lord is a present reality 
which will be completed and perfected in the eternal realm. 
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The close relationship of Christians to Christ necessarily leads to 
a close relationship of Christians with each other, the sharing in Christ 
leads to a sharing with each other. "Christian fellowship is based 
on the spirit which cannot hug to itself that which it has, but which 
regards all its possessions as things to be shared with others. Its 
dominating question is not ‘What can I keep?' but ‘What can I give?'" 
(Barcley, p. 182). In Phil. 4:14 Paul gives a concrete example of this 
sharing with each other. This congregation shares with him his troubles 
and his spiritual gifts, and he shares with them their material gifts 
and their sympathy. 

Now Paul uses the same word, koinonia, fellowship, sharing, for the 
collection. The Christians in Corinth and the Christians in Jerusalem 
are related in Christ. This koinonia includes spiritual and material 
goods, they cannot be separated in this koinonia, they are just two 
sides of the same coin. 

What Paul calls koinonia the African Theologian Vincent Mulago calls 
vital participation. In another context he writes: The life-relation 
on which, among the Bantus, the unity of communities and individuals is 
founded, this communication which is a sharing in life and in the means 
of life... finds a sublime transcendental realisation in the Church of 
Christ, which is also a community of life, whose vital principle is a 
sharing in the life of the Trinity, humanised in the word of God made man 
...We are convinced that the Bantu principle of vital participation 
can become the basis of a specifically African theological structure" 
(Vincent Mulago, Biblical Revelation and African Beliefs, p. 157). 





The thoughts and the experience of Paul, expressed in the term 
koinonia, and of Mulago, expressed in the term vital participation, 
clearly point to fellowship, to interdependence. As mentioned above, 
that does not contradict self-reliance. But it can help to correct a 


wrong understanding of self-reliance. 


No church will ever be self-reliant in the sense that it does not 
need a share of the other churches. And no church will ever be so non- 
self-reliant that it cannot give a share to the other churches. The 
stressing of fellowship, koinonia applied to the attempts of gaining 


self-reliance means that, on whatever step towards self-reliance a 
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church might be, it should never lock itself up in its own attempts and 
forget its fellow-churches. For to be a church means to share in Christ, 
and that again means to share with others. And to share in this sense 
means to participate in the mutual wants and abundances. It means to 
share troubles, spiritual experiences, technical know-how, difficulties, 
theology, practical experiences, material resources, prayers, money, 
etc.; it also means to share the concern for self-reliance and help each 
other on the way towards it and towards the right Christian understanding 
of it. 
2. Equality 

In 2 Cor. 8:13 * 14 Paul uses one word twice in connection with 
the collection which does not appear in his letters again but only in Col. 
4: 1. It is the word isotes, equality. This was an important term in 
Greek and Hellenistic thinking and still is so today - especially since 
the French Revolution with its declaration of equality, freedom, brother- 
hood; up to today with the declarations of equal rights, equal 
distribution of goods, equal share of resources etc., it has never 
lost its actuality. We could now be tempted to understand Paul's use 
of the word as derived directly from our ideas and conceptions of it. 
We should, however, try to avoid that, and see what it really meant 
in the context of 2 Cor. 8: 13 * 14. Verse 13 may be the key to Paul's 
understanding of the word isotes, equality. But the difficulty is the 
Proper translation of this verse. There are long discussions on it, 
but we cannot go into detail here. Let me rather say what to me seems 
the best solution. When using the term ex isotetos in this context Paul 
most probably refers to a certain Jewish-Hellenistic tradition in which 
isotes, equality, has a divine dimension and is used for paraphrasing 
God or even instead of God. In that case the verse 13 would run as 
follows:"(The reason is) not that others be released and you be burdened, 
but the reason is the divine equality," or even "but the reason is God". 
This would be in line with what Paul said about the collection, as we 
have seen up to now. He has described Grace to be the author of the 
collection, here the divine equality is called the reason for the collec- 
tion. The reference to the Mana-story (2 Cor. 8:15; cf. Ex 16:18) in this 
Connection points in the same direction. "He who gathered much had nothing 
over, and he who gathered little had no lack". That means, under the 
guidance of God everybody had what he needed. The same conviction is 
expressed in verse 14: "Your abundance at the present time should supply 


their want, so that their abundance may supply your want, that there 


may be equality. "Where God is the reason, the guiding motive of some- 
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thing, man will have what he needs and will be enabled to provide what 
his fellowman needs. That is how the divine equality works or how God 
creates equality among those who believe in him. In this sense 
equality is not a state of things meaning that everybody has the same, 
but it is an action, an act of love, meaning that, motivated by God, 
man is enabled to give to where there is want and to receive from 
where there is abundance. 

There are many ideologies which honestly endeavour to reach 
equality among men. The difference between Paul's or the Christian 
understanding of equality, and that of those ideologies, might not in 
the first instance be the aim, but primarily the way how to reach it. 
The idea of the ideologies is that man is motivated by the need of his 
neighbour and that of his own will he will act in order to help him. 
The Christian idea is that man is rather too selfish to be motivated 
by seeing his neighbour's need, and that man needs the experience of 
God's help and God's giving to be motivated to give and help others. 

This understanding of "divine equality", similar to that of 
koinonia, fellowship, indicates interdependence and co-operation. 

But again it does not exclude self-reliance at the same time. ‘The 
presupposition of creating this equality among Christians, among men, 
is that man has something to give to him who does not have. That 
shows that a Christian, a church, should first try to discover what 
they have, what they are able to give before they ask what they would 
like to receive from the others. So this kind of isotes, this divine 
equality, as a reason for action helps the churches to discover the 
gifts God has given especially to themselves and it inspires them to 
discover and activate more of the own - perhaps hidden - resources. 
By this means they can rely - even if not only - on themselves, that 
is on the gifts God has given them, and by sharing their gifts with 
the others they can help to create equality. 

3. Conclusion 

In our four Bible Studies we tried to relate the topic of this 
meeting, self-reliance, to the text assigned to us, 2 Cor. 8+ 9. 

Let us now shortly look back at what we found out. 

The collection of Paul and his congregations for the poor 
saints in Jerusalem was in many aspects an example and a guideline 
for our theological understanding of self-reliance of churches and 
the possibilities how to realise it. 


As a theological criterion for the collection and for self- 


reliance we first found the grace of God. The grace of God makes 
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man free and ready to give and to sacrifice. It enables man first 
to give himself to God and then to give freely and abundantly to others. 

The grace of God can also manifest itself in the act of self-reliance, 
freeing a church for caring for its own needs and inspiring it for 

mission work. - The second criterion was diakonia, the personal 

engagement for service. Where Christians are personally engaged in the 
attitude and activities of serving they can achieve great deeds like 

the collection, and they can help their church on its way towards self- 
serving and self-reliance. -The Christological approach showed us the 
divine service of Jesus Christ as an example for our way of life and action. 
From this example we saw that the form of a servant, poverty and lack of 
Power, carry a covered, divine strength in themselves and are by no means 

a hindrance for self-reliance, but rather a challenge to set out on that 
way with the means a church has at hand. - The term autarkia, autarky, 
used for the collection reminded us that autarky is not a self- 

sufficiency reached by man but a gift from God. When the first step 
towards self-reliance is God-reliance, a church will have part in God's 
unlimited resources and not lack anything. 

In the chapter on how to motivate the congregations for self- 
reliance we mainly regarded five ways of motivation: the example of 
others is most encouraging; the example of the serving Christ is the 
strongest motivation for Christians; it is love that keeps another's 
love burning and motivates him to help and love in turn; Paul's 
Practical sense for organising the collection made it clear that a 
proper administration based on the work of devoted Christians of 
integrity - well-trained and able - is an important factor for a 
self-reliant church; the glorification of God is an inspiring aim, 
for the collection as well as for the self-reliance of a church. 

And last we saw that self-reliance and interdependence do not 
exclude but strengthen each other. The koinonia, fellowship, God 
creates with man creates fellowship among men. Sharing in Christ and 
Sharing with each other is a basis for both, self-reliance and 
interdependence. There is always something a church needs from other 
churches, and there is always something a church can give to other 
churches. - Paul's use of isotes, equality, in connection with the 
Collection pointed out that to first see the need of the neighbour 
and to discover their own gifts is the way to realise divine equality 
and be encouraged for both, self-reliance and interdependence of 


churches. 
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2. MADAGASCAR (Malagasy Lutheran Church) 


The Identity of the Church 


Reporter: Rafoloharihenitsoa 


After the Addis Ababa Consultation in 1974, the representative of 
the Malagasy Lutheran Church (MLC) drafted a report on the Church. 

This report, a summary of which was included in the document drawn up 
following the meeting at Bossey in 1975, touches on the life of the 
Church, primarily its external aspects. It also treats the major 
problems facing the Church with respect to its internal life, its 
relations with the outside world, the State and other bodies or 
religious institutions. This report also spoke of the comportment of 
Church embers, of clergy as well as lay persons; finally, it gave a 
glimpse of the ecumenical movement in the Malagasy Republic. 

In brief, this report gave an overall impression of the MLC and 
of the framework in which it lives. But, in reading it, one can 
already grasp the identity problems the MLC faces in the society in 
which it operates. This society (Malgache) has certain particular 
characteristics. There are, to begin with, contradictory forces working 
within it. Several elements bear upon its evolution: geographical, 
historical, sociological, economic, demographic and, in a more general 
sense, political. 

There is no doubt that the Church, and particularly the MLC, is 
an important element in this social matrix, because as an institution 
and a "living force," it has done its bit in building the Malgache 
society. Its role has been not only religious but also cultural, 
economic and even political. 

Historically, the Church has participated, through its institutions 
(especially its schools and Church secondary schools), in the training 
of several elites of the Malgache nation, has fought against illiteracy 
and carried out social work. 

But, at the same time, the MLC has also shared in the problems of 
this society. It is no stranger to the difficulties experienced by the 
Malgache people: material difficulties (poverty, ignorance, disease) and 
moral crises (search for a new social morality, attempts to restore an 


authentic Malgache culture). On another score, with the new political 


line dictated by the State, inscribed in a "Little Red Book," each 
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Citizen feels more and more personal responsibility for the nation's 
future and is called upon to adopt a new behavior. This imposes a 
discipline upon him and leads to new personal obligations for which 
he is not yet prepared. Like the MLC itself, the individual 
Christian is still seeking his proper place in this society in 
gestation. 

The Church is thus obliged to call into question certain old 
conceptions which bear upon its identity. It must face up to new 
responsibilities. So that the Church's mission is not obstructed, 
its role should be made concordant with the spirit underlying efforts 
to build a new Malgache society. Moreover, it should be noted, these 
two things are not contradictory. 

The events of May 1972 in the Malagasy Republic, which decided 
the orientation of the present regime and in which the young and 
Church secondary school pupils and the unemployed participated, have 
Provoked changes in the mentality of the different social classes. 
The "under-privileged" classes have acquired a new consciousness; a 
Psychological malaise reigns among the middle classes and the "rich" 
minority. 

This evolution in mentality has also had repercussions on the 
life of the Church, whose history is often lumped in with that of 
the coming of the foreigners and of colonization. The Roman Catholic 
Church is most sharply attacked in this regard. 

The purpose of this report is not, however, to dwell on these 
aspects of the framework in which the MLC exists but, rather, to 
describe the daily life of the MLC, along with its problems - 
especially those of an internal nature - and the activities of its 
members, its needs, its resources, the efforts made to overcome its 


difficulties, the problems which remain unresolved, etc.. 


Methods Used in Drafting This Report 


A group of 10 members was formed. These 10 persons were all from 
the parish in the capital (Ambatovinaky), i.e., an urban parish; among 
them were students, workers, men and women. The majority were young. 

After hearing an explanation of the purpose of the report, the 
members of the group asked that I submit written questions, as they 


wanted to respond in writing. Therefore, I drafted 27 questions touching 


on the activities of the Church at the congregation (parish) and synod 
levels. They concerned the usages and rites of the Church: our Church 
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services, its liturgy, hymns, prayers, religious education, sermons. 
The questions also dealt with parish activities: social work, the 
use of buildings, financial and material problems, group activities 
within the parish - the youth and women's groups, Sunday school, 
the anti-alcoholism group, the choirs. Inter-parish relations and 
even links with other confessions were queried as well. 

Since the members of the group were all from the same parish, 
they were less knowledgeable about the life of the Church in 
parishes in other regions. However, most had already visited rural 
parishes. This should be underscored because rural and urban 
parishes are very different. They also vary from region to region. 

In assessing how the members responded, I noted three things. 
Some members of the group answered reticently, reservedly, replying 
only by "Yes" or "No," with no further explanation, to the questions 
I thought were most important. Either they were afraid to give their 
opinions on Church institutions or they had not yet grasped certain 
problems which the Church now faces. Some had a very simple view of 
the Church, believing that "everything which concerns the Church 
concerns God, so no criticism is possible." 

Others went to great lengths to critize and saw few positive 
things in the Church. Their criticisms touched both the Church's 
clergy and its practices. 

A third group was composed of persons who made an effort to 
grapple seriously with the questions and problems posed. They 
contributed the contents of this report. 

A meeting was organized to complete the study and to add to the 
information gathered through the questionnaire. 

The young members of the group were the most open to discussion 
and the most interested in the questions posed. 


Results of the Inquiry 
The questions put can be grouped into 3 principal themes: FAITH, 


the INSTITUTIONS of the Church, its PRACTICES AND USAGES. It 
is true that these three aspects are inter-dependent, that each of 
these factors has an influence on the others. Thus, it is difficult 
to speak in isolation of faith, without seeing how the Church 
organizes its religious practice and how its different institutions 
function. 


For these reasons, the responses given did not distinguish 
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among these three aspects but spoke about all of them simultaneously. 
However, for reasons of clarity, we have retained the distinctions. 
A- Institutional Aspects 

The term "institution," at parish level, refers to the 
organization of the parish, the parish clergy and lay officials, 
the parish committee, the small groups - for children, youth and 
women. It also refers to the rules which govern the parish, 
i.e., its statutes. 

Since it is true that the life of a national church depends 
on the life of each parish and even of each Christian, this 
report will not devote much attention to synodal institutions. 

The report shows, and the group members were in agreement 
on this, that the Christian community unhappily lacks cohesion. 
This is the case in urban areas. There are material reasons 
for this: the faithful of an urban parish are numerous and do 
not all know each other. The city is too large a framework 
for a single parish and the homes of the parishioners are too 
far away from each other. Therefore, contact among Christians 
is limited. Parish activities suffer from this. We do not 
mean here that a closed community is desired, simply that an 
effort should be made to create a more familial atmosphere 
in the Church. The parish should serve as a framework for 
collective life. The presence of "anonymous Christians" 
within the Church is a danger that must be reckoned with. 

This lack of cohesion is also expressed in the lack of 
participation by some of the faithful in Church activities. 
They do not consider themselves to be full members of the 
Church. Another consequence is that the pastor and lay officers 
become distant to some Christians, creating a gap between them 
and the "notables." 

Happily, such problems do not exist in rural parishes. 

One solution to this problem would be frequent contact 
among parishioners on a neighborhood basis, perhaps through 
participation in common tasks or prayer meetings. 

Tradition also weighs heavily on the life of the parish 
and on the Church in general. 

One example is the laws and regulations governing the 


Church. The regulations on excommunication, for instance, are 


too harsh. Some overly-legalistic pastors act as lawmakers in 
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"their" parishes. For a long time, certain activities like 
going to the movies or the theatre - in fact, all non-Christian 
events - have been forbidden to members of the Church. Things 
are changing now and such activities are being accepted, because 
the Church needs money. The collection is no longer sufficient. 

Each parish has financial problems. The Church always need 
money: living expenses for the pastor, upkeep of buildings. 

There are other financial responsibilities as well: dues to the 
synod, support for the theological seminary, aid for missionary 
work. 

These responsibilities are generally heavy and the parish 
often finds itself in financial difficulties, especially as it 
has other things to do: add on to the church building; build a 
meeting and reception center, a house for the pastor, a school; 
buy a harmonium or an organ. 

The parish committee has tried to raise the necessary money 
in several different ways: numerous collections have been taken, 
which have often created difficulties for the faithful. 

The rural parishes often show more initiative in finding 
ways out of such impasses: the members of the congregation use 
their talents to make artisanal objects to sell (weaving, leather 
working, wood working). Very few of the parishes engage in 
agriculture or cattle raising to meet their needs, but they often 
sell agricultural products at auctions to raise money. 

Rural Christians have more of a collective spirit, which allows 
the Church to grow and prosper. They are more steadfast in their 
faith, hence their keenness to come to the aid of the Church. 


Everything depends on the faith of the individual Christian. 





Liturgy and Practices of the Church 
It is quite difficult to speak about the impact of liturgy 


upon the parishioners, since liturgy is the Sunday service 
(ceremonies and prayers) taken as a whole. One observation, 
however, is that the liturgy is already dated. It was conceived 
by missionaries from Europe, who brought with them their customs 
and traditions, their music, their way of ordering the service to 
suit their tastes and inspiration. Thus, European tradition is 
firmly rooted in the liturgy and canticles of the Church. The 
Malagasy Christians have seen these practices imposed upon them; 
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a certain proportion have adapted themselves to these imported 
usages. However, one notes the growing importance of music or 
canticles composed by Malgaches, which is more appreciated by 

the faithful. 

The respondents to our questionnaire also remarked that 
the liturgy now in use gives the impression of something foreign 
which is not completely integrated into Malagasy Christian life. 
When Malgache Christians go to Church, they enter a different 
world and are obliged to change their personalities. But, 
believers should always consider God to be a familiar figure 
with whom they can commune freely; liturgy should bring them 
closer to God. And, the faithful should be able to speak to 
God in their own tongue, through their own personalities and 
culture; liturgy should make this process easier rather than 
alienating the Church member. 

Liturgy is undergoing a considerable change today, so that 
it becomes something more than a mere form that one observes 
during services. 

As far as sermons are concerned, some pastors are content 
with rendering an exceedingly literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures. Others avoid speaking of real human problems and 
the obligations these problems impose upon the Church. Therefore, 
a profound change in the way the evangelical message is conveyed 
seems to be in order. 

One also observes that improvised services can have a good 
effect. Instead of a "fixed" liturgy which sets a rigid 
framework for services, the parishes should use a "free" liturgy. 
Spontaneity in prayer is often a sign of a true expression of 
faith. 


C- The Problem of FAITH 

The number of parishioners enrolled is no sure measure of 
the life of the Church; what counts is the members' conviction. 
Regular attendance at services is a good sign but is not the 
definitive mark of the true Christian. To paraphrase St. Paul, 
the strength of faith is measured by the action it engenders. 

During our inquiry, it was observed that some persons are 
Lutherans by tradition: as their fathers and grandfathers had been 
Lutherans, so they too became Lutherans to uphold the tradition. 
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Some members attend Church every Sunday, either out of habit 
or to make a good impression on society. 

There are also Christian "notables" who make large contributions 
to the parish for the pleasure of hearing their names read off from 
the pulpit or because they are well-known figures in the city. They 
think of the parish as "theirs." This situation does not sit well 
with the other members of the congregation, who see "class" 
connotations in it. 

The problem that a great number of Christians face is how to 
deepen their faith. The Christian ought to be an assiduous student 
and should learn to know better the foundations of his faith. 
Ignorance and illiteracy are, however, obstacles to this refinement. 
A significant number of churchgoers are illiterate. Others have a 
difficult time reading the Bible or Christian literature. Thus, 
it is hard for them to improve their spiritual life. There have 
been cases where parishioners in this situation have left the 
Church to follow the ways of their non-Christian parents. 

Instruction in the faith is one of the Church's most urgent 
tasks. An important step forward has been made through use of 
the "mass media" (brochures, radio). These means should be 
considered, however, as a simple complement to personal contact 
with a teacher, which is the best means of education. Great 
responsibilities will have to be assumed in this area by pastors 
and other qualified persons. One approach might be to organize 
classes outside the regular services for interested persons. 

This religious instruction ought to emphasize the meaning 
of the sacraments: baptism and communion, which constitute the 
important marks of the Church. There is an obvious growing 
tendency among certain members of the congregation to consider 
the sacraments as perfunctory acts that one must perform to 
remain on good terms with the Church. 

Every Christian has a role to play in educating his fellows. 
Where possible, meetings of the faithful should be held when 
people have free time during the week. These could be combination 
education and prayer meetings. 

Finally, our group raised the problems of the ministry and 
the ministerial vocation. The MLC has been going through a 


"vocational crisis." Few candidates have been enrolling at the 
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Theological Seminary. Moreover, the Seminary has not demanded a 
sufficiently high intellectual calibre of applicant. There have 
even been cases of candidates who, having no other profession, 
have enrolled in the Seminary to learn a "trade." A remedy must 
be found for this. 

An effort is being made to improve seminary education. 
Young people with adequate intellectual preparation, including 
young women, have responded to the Church's call. One hopes 


that this new generation will give the MLC a new lease on life. 


Conclusion 

Our inquiry shows that the MLC's greatest current problem 
is one of FAITH. 

Most Christians who hold seriously to their faith are 
continually looking for the truth imposed by a society undergoing 
change. 

Religious education is more necessary than ever. It ought to 
begin in childhood with Sunday school and continue through 
instructions right up to adulthood, with courses for communicants. 
Pastors alone cannot bear all of this load; special instructors 
should be trained to carry out this work at parish level. 

This task demands time but it must be undertaken. The life 
of the Malagasy Lutheran Church depends on it. 


(Translated from the French by Bruce Vandervort) 
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3.1 TANZANIA (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania 
Central Synod) 


3 š 3 A + 
Team Ministry in Ujamaa Villages 


Reporter: Clement L. Muyanzi 


The following is a descriptive progress report of the work done by 
the Team Ministry in each of the four villages that it served during 1975. 
This has been taken from the reports done by Rev. Zakaria D. Mzengi, co- 
ordinator of the Team Ministry's work. After completing the work in each 
village, all the Team members write their reports and submit them to Rev. 
Mzengi who, in turn, compiles the reports and sends the official report 
to the Central Synod office. Although this report is not as detailed as 
those of Rev. Mzengi's reports, nevertheless it does give the most impor- 
tant facts regarding the work done during the past year. 


THE TEAM MINISTRY'S WORK AT MALAJA UJAMAA VILLAGE 
NDUGUTT DIVISION - IRAMBA DISTRICT 
DECEMBER 1974 - JANUARY 1975 





Malaja Ujamaa Village was started on the 12th January, 1971, with 47 
members and 141 families. It has now reached 60 members and a total of 
170 families. 


AGRICULTURE 





During the 1974-75 rainy season the villagers cultivated a total of 
100 acres for their Ujamaa Village farm. Their income from their produce 
totalled shs2,600/- of which shs600/- was put into the bank. Malaja Ujamaa 
Village won the 1973 Agriculture Award because it had cultivated 6 acres 
which had produced 80 bags of maize. The village also has a large block 


farm of 200 acres which the villagers share, each averaging two acres. 


+ As the evaluation study of this project and of its impact on the whole 


church will be done only in 1977, we reproduce here a progress report on 


the work done in 1975. (Editor's note.) 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





UJAMAA SHOP: 


When the Team arrived it advised the villagers to set up their own 
Ujamaa shop. The villagers agreed and proceeded to raise money on self- 
help basis in order to open the shop. On December 17, 1974, the shop was 
opened with a capital of shs2,000/- worth of stock. The value of an Ujamaa 
Shop is that is brings the necessary commodities of life to the villagers 
so that they don't have to travel to the next village or into town to buy 
their everyday needs. The value of this shop rose to shs6,077.90 by 
31/8/75. 





WATER 


Malaja Ujamaa Village has a great water problem. All the existing 
bore-holes have dirty water in them, thus the people must walk a distance 
of 5-7 miles in search of water. Authorities on Water Development pro- 
mised to fit a ring on the well at Nkalakala, a distance of 7 miles, in 


order to help provide Malaja Village with clean water. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


There was no dispensary or any medical assistance available to the 
people at Malaja Ujamaa Village when the Team members arrived. Villagers 
had to walk a distance of 11 miles to Nduguti Dispensary or 13 miles to 
Iambi Dispensary in order to get treatment. To alleviate this problem an 
agreement was reached to start a dispensary at the Village. A small build- 
ing, which had been used as a store for the villagers' crops, was conver- 
ted into a dispensary. The villagers repaired the building, the Team 
contributed nails, timber and corrugated iron roofing in order to make a 
more substantial roof. It was a joy for the Malaja Villagers to get medi- 
cal help right at the village. Medical supplies came mainly from the 
Iambi Leprosy Hospital, Nkungi. 

The Nurse/Midwife conducts clinics for children under five years of 
age once every week. The number of children who attended the clinics was 
120 and some 100 pregnant women were also examined. Villagers from Malaja 
and its surrounding areas came to the dispensary to be treated and when a 


difficult case arose the patient was referred to the Iambi Leprosy Hos- 
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pital. 

Dr. Hezekiah Shani, Dr.-in-charge of Iambi Leprosy Hospital, came 
once to visit the patients who had serious health problems, a total of 
41 patients were examined that day. Some of these patients were referred 
to Iambi Leprosy Hospital. 

The Nurse/Midwife also gave lectures on the value of a balanced 
diet, child care, the care of a pregnant woman, sanitation, malaria and 
other common diseases. Dysentry is widespread in the village due to lack 
of clear water. The problem becomes more serious when the rains come, for 
then the water in the ponds becomes stirred up and the water becomes more 
contaminated than before. 

Many of the village women are not aware and do not see the need for 
sending their children to the clinic. However, through lectures they 
became more aware of their responsibilities toward their families. 

Because of the increasing number of people in the village, the 
dispensary is quite insufficient to meet the peoples' needs, thus the 
Government should increase the medical facilities and station permanent 


health officers at the village. 


VISITORS 





During the two months the Team worked at Malaja Ujamaa Village the 
following visited the village: 


Rev. Zephaniah Gunda, President of the ELCT - Central Synod 
Rev. Clement Muyanzi, Vice-President of the ELCT - Central Synod 
Miss Lavinia Holcomb, Iambi Leprosy Hospital, Nkungi 

Dr. & Mrs. Hezekiah Shani, Iambi Leprosy Hospital, Nkungi 

Ward Secretary, Nduguti 

Workers from the Regional Water Development Department. 
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THE TEAM MINISTRY'S WORK AT MALUGA UJAMAA VILLAGE 
KINAMPANDA DIVISION - IRAMBA DISTRICT 


FEBRUARY - APRIL 1975 





The Maluga Ujamaa Village is a new village located thirty miles from 
Singida. Approximately 500 families have moved into the village and it is 
expected to grow in the days ahead. Most of the villagers have emigrated 


from other areas. Villagers are farmers and pastoralists. 


AGRICULTURE 





Maize, sorghum and bulrush millet are the major crops grown in the 
Maluga Village. Fingemillet is the chief cash crop. When the Team arrived 
it advised the villagers to cultivate 3 acres of serena and beans. One 100 
kilo bag of bean seeds was provided by the Team and another such bag was 
distributed to the villagers to enable them to buy bean seeds to plant in 
their individual family farms. Due to the sudden break in the rains in 
March these crops did not grow very well. 

The problems of Agriculture which the Team found at the village 
included bad selection of seeds, delayed planting and weeding, lack of 
insecticides which enabled the maize stalk borers to do even more damage. 
Wild animals and various types of birds also destroyed crops. The 
Agricultural Officer gave lectures on the use ofhybrid seed, early plant- 
ing benefits, the necessity of weeding the field, the use of fertilizers 
and insecticides. People were also advised to launch a hunting campaign 
to get rid of the destructive wild animals such as baboons, porcupines 
and wild pigs. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Although there is a Primary School up to Standard III, there is a 
need to extend the school to Standard VII because of the many children 
who have reached school age and facilities are not sufficient for them 
to attend school at this time. 

The Maluga Ujamaa Village had neither a shop nor a dispensary when 
the Team arrived. People travelled 10 miles to Kinampanda or 10 miles to 
Iguguno in order to seek medical aid and also buy their personal needs. 

When the Team arrived it urged the people to collect money so that 
they could set up their own shop. The Central Synod loaned the Village 
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the sum of shsl,139.80 on a free interest basis, in order to develop their 
shop. ‘The people bought shares also - shs10/- or shs5/- as membership 
fees. Because Maluga has many cattle, investigations were being made to 
set up a cattle-hide processing system and the possibilities of making 
butter inasmuch as there is an abundance of milk. 

Since the need to give further assistance to this new village was 
evident, the Team agreed to stay an extra month, thus during this third 
month the Team finished the work on the new dispensary and the Ujamaa 
shop. When the Team completed the dispensary it had cost a total of 
shs5,000/-. 

In develgping the Ujamaa Shop the Team helped purchase more goods 
and set up the stock-taking and bookkeeping system. The net value of the 
shop at the outset was shs1,800/- but by the end of August it had risen 
to shs5,000/-. 

The Team also helped start a poultry farm, providing the corruga- 
ted iron roofing, nails and timber in order to build the poultry pen, 
which cost shs750/- total. Villagers are now operating this poultry 
farm on their own, the chickens coming from contributions of the 


villagers. 


WATER 


There were four dams dug at Malaja during the colonial days about 
3-5 miles apart. The dams are Ng'anguli, Kona, Misimbe and Kidauku Dams. 
One borehole in the village has a high fluorine content and thus is used by 
the cattle only. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEAM VETERINARY OFFICER 


A census was taken by the Veterinary Officer of the Team that re- 
vealed the following facts of the village: 


Total number of: cattle  - 3,360 
goats - 1,476 
sheep - 420 
donkeys - 24 
chickens - 896 


The village has a large open woodland with ample trees and grass. 
Tsetse flies are widespread in the area, the particular hreed is still 
being investigated. Because the village land acreage had not been sur- 


veyed yet when the Team Ministry was there, it was difficult to estimate 
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the number of animals the village should graze. It is estimated that an 
area of 8 acres can be used to feed cattle throughout the year. Together 
with the borehole there is also a pond where the cattle can get water. 
There is no cattle dip in the village so the people drive their cattle a 
distance of ten miles to Iguguno or Kinampanda where dips are available. 
The Veterinary Officer urged the people to build their own dips through 
self-help and the Government would provide cement, corrugated iron sheets 


and medicine. People were also advised not to burn the forests. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 





When the Team arrived there was no dispensary at Maluga Village so 
the Team began to quickly build one. Corrugated iron sheets, timber, nails 
and paint were all provided by the Team plus the Shs140/- paid to the build- 
er of the dispensary. 

Prior to the departure of the Team it chose one woman to go to Iambi 
Leprosy Hospital to pursue studies that would enable her to run the clinic 
upon her return. A total of shs150/- was contributed by the Team, Maluga 
villagers collected shs60/- and Malaja villagers collected shs150/- for 
her personal expenditures. This began the Team Ministry Training Program. 

During the time the Team was at Maluga a total of 80 pregnant women 
and 62 children attended the clinic conducted at the dispensary. A total 
of 256 people were treated and those who were seriously sick were taken 
to either the Kiomboi or Singida Hospital or Kinampanda Dispensary. Dr. 
Hezekiah Shani from the Iambi Leprosy Hospital visited the villages and 
examined those who had serious illnesses. A total of 11 patients were 
examined by him of which some were advised to go to Iambi Leprosy Hospi- 
tal for further treatment. The Medical Assistant in charge of Kinampanda 
Dispensary, Mr. Nasetsi, also gave a helping hand to examine pupils of 
Maluga Primary School who were suspected of having bilharzia. One case 
was found among the 180 students. A number of other children were sent 
to Kinampanda Dispensary for further examination. 

Lectures on health education were given. The villagers were advised 
to use latrines, to keep their surroundings clean, to observe health pre- 
cautions, to keep their bodies and clothing clean, the importance of a 
balanced diet and the eating of eggs, beans, green vegetables, fish and 


fruit. Women were warned against the dangers of giving birth at their 
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homes and were advised to seek medical assistance from the dispensary or 


the hospital. 


PROBLEMS 





Because of the large number of uneducated Nyiramba, Nyaturu and 
Sukuma women in the village there was difficulty in getting them to see 
the importance of lectures on health, thus attendance at these lectures 
was not as high as in other villages. Also due to the organization of 
this new village the surrounding villages (five in total) that had not 
yet joined in with Maluga Ujamaa Village did not participate in the vil- 
lage lectures. Also due to the busy schedule of the farmers in culti- 
vating and protecting their farms from the harmful birds, lecture les- 


sons were oftentimes very poorly attended. 


VISITORS 





The following visitors were received at Maluga Ujamaa Village dur- 


ing the three months of work there: 


Rev. Zephaniah Gunda, President of the ELCT - Central Synod 

Rev. Clement Muyanzi, Vice-President of the ELCT - Central Synod 
Rev. Gerson Mtinda, Pastor of Kinampanda Lutheran Church 

Dr. & Mrs. Hezekiah Shani, Iambi Leprosy Hospital, Nkungi 

Mr. B. Nasetsi, M.A. of Kinampanda Dispensary 

The District Development Director, Iramba District, Kiomboi 

The Central Synod office workers who spent a day working at the 


village. 


THE TEAM MINISTRY'S WORK AT ULEMO UJAMAA VILLAGE 
KINAMPANDA DIVISION - IRAMBA DISTRICT 
MAY - AUGUST 1975 





A total of four square miles is the extent of the Ulemo Ujamaa Vil- 
lage. The villagers are mostly Nyiramba but there are some Chagga and Pare 


people who are the merchants of the village. 
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AGRICULTURE 





After the Team arrived at the village, the agricultural Officer con- 
ducted a seminar for all the Government leaders, village elders and ward 
leaders on the Government's slogan of "KUFA NA KUPONA" (Agriculture as a 
matter of life and death) for the 1975/76 season. His main emphasis was 
on the need to use oxen ploughs, animal manure and oxen carts for carrying 
the harvested crops. He also advised the villagers to store their grain 
instead of using it to brew beer or to sell it carelessly. It was his sug- 
gestion to keep records on their produce so they would know what they have 


Produced and whether or not they are succeeding year by year. 


The Ulemo Ujamaa Village has: 510 ploughs 
590 trained oxen 


80 trained oxen as reserve. 


During the 1974-75 rainy season the Ulemo Ujamaa Village cultivated 


the SOLINI 1,686 acres of millet on the Ujamaa Village farm 


14,245 acres of millet on the individual farms 
5,934 acres of millet 

891 acres of ground nuts 

473 acres of beans 

272 acres of sweet potatoes 

175 acres of cassava 


71 acres of bananas 


People of the Ulmeo Ujamaa Village are good farmers and value agri- 
culture, but there is still a need for specialized help in agriculture. 
The Yalagano Primary School has good record harvests but the school autho- 


rities do not keep any records on agriculture. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





WATER: 


Due to the break in rains during the 1974/75 rainy season, Ulemo had 
an accute water shortage. Because of the growing village population the 
Water Development team from Singida arrived on the 21st August, 1975, to 
fit hand pumps on two of the three boreholes which the Water Department 
had previously dug. The two boreholes nearest the village were fitted with 
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hand pumps. People were very pleased with this turn of events as it 
enabled them to step up the building program of the village and also it 
gave more opportunity for the villagers of surrounding areas to move to 
the Ujamaa Village. 

The Water Department sent its people to the village for a long period 
of time in order to install a diesel water pump and to lay pipes for the 
supply of clean water to the villagers. Even after the team left the vil- 
lagers continued to dig trenches for the laying of water pipes. Other vil- 
lagers prepared water trenches for cattle so it would be easier for them 


also to have sufficient water. 


UJAMAA SHOP: 


The Co-ordinator of the Team Ministry program, Rev. Zakaria D. Mzengi, 
did a lot to persuade the people to open their own Ujamaa shop. Each vil- 
lager agreed to contribute a total of shs25/- as capital for their shop. By 
the time the Team left, 40 people had contributed their share of the money. 
The shop was opened by the Chairman of the Village on the 7th July, 1975, 
during the Saba Saba celebrations. The Team Ministry contributed goods to 
the shop that were worth shs2,000/-, thus encouraging the people in their 
efforts of organizing the shop. The Team helped to manage the shop and 
transport goods to the shop from town. By the time the Team left the shop 
had a value of shs6,000/-, an increase of shs4,000/- in four months time. Be- 
cause of other competitive retail shops owned by the Chagga and Pare mer- 
chants, the shop needs trained personnel for an effective management of it 
and also needs the supervision of the Ujamaa and Cooperative Officers at 
Kiomboi to make sure that it is running smoothly. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 





At the Ulemo Ujamaa Village there is a small Government dispensary 
located about two miles away from the centre of the village. Mrs. Zakaria 
Mzengi, the Nurse/Midwife, consulted the Medical Officer of the Government 
Dispensary on the possibility of starting a new dispensary at the centre 
of the village. An agreement was reached that the Team should build 
a new dispensary. 

The next step was to consult the District Medical Officer and the 
Matron of the Kiomboi District Hospital on the possibility of starting 
a clinic for expectant mothers and small children. The Nurse/Midwife was 
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given permission and the authorities promised to take over this work when 
the Team left. One villager contributed a house to conduct the clinic. 
People made repairs on it and the clinic started operation. One of the vil- 
lagers, a former Nurse/Midwife, was chosen by the villagers to assist Mrs. 
Mzengi. Pregnant mothers were examined once every week with a total atten- 
dance of 77 mothers. Children under five years of age attended clinics 
Once every week. Because there were so many children Mrs. Mzengi divided 
the children so that they could attend the clinic in smaller groups. The 
total number of children who attended the clinics was 151. Villagers also 
came to get First Aid treatment, totalling 224 people. + 

Dr. Shani visited the village once and examined those people who had 
more serious problems than the Nurse/Midwife could handle. During that one 
day he examined some 50 patients. The people greatly appreciated his ser- 
vices and pleaded with him to come again. He did not find time to return 
again, however. 

Because the dispensary was still lacking a good building, the villagers 
agreed to build a new building and set to work making some 6,000 bricks. The 
Team drew up a plan of the dispensary that would be 40' x 26'. The villagers 
asked the Team to stay for one more month until the building of the dispensary 
was completed. Permission was given for the Team to continue at Ulemo and 
during their fourth month there they made special effort to complete the dis- 
pensary. Doors, windows, nails, corrugated iron roofing and timber were all 
provided by the Team Ministry. The builder was also paid by the Team. Due 
to the need for laying the water pipes and beginning preparation of the fields 
for cultivation, the work on the dispensarv during the last couple weeks that 
the Team was there, slowed down so that when the Team left the building was 
not quite ready to be put to use. It is expected, however, that when the 
dispensary starts to operate it will offer all the health services needed by 
the villagers. 

During the stay at Ulemo the Nurse/Midwife visited Maluga Ujamaa Vil- 
lage twice a week in order to conduct clinics for pregnant women and young 
children. Since Ulemo was close to Maluga it was easy for her to do this 
and also there was no attendant at Maluga since the one chosen to receive 


health courses at Iambi Leprosy Hospital had not yet returned to Maluga. 





PROBLEMS 


The Government dispensary does not satisfy the needs of the people 


Since the supply of drugs does not keep up with the demand of the growing 
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population at Ulemo. Thus the villagers have to travel to Kinampanda Dis- 
pensary or Kiomboi Hospital for the serious illnesses. Sudden problems 
such as difficulties in childbirth have always created a problem due to 
lack of transport to Kiomboi or Kinampanda Dispensary. 

The lack of clean water at the village brought serious eye diseases 
and dysentry. 

Health education is still a must in this growing village. Competent 
teachers on Public Health should be permanently stationed at the village 
to deal with health problems. 

One of the greatest problems is alcoholism which delayed many activi- 
ties because the people wasted their time drinking. This also reduced the 
attendance at meetings. The villagers showed a lack of respect for their 
leaders. The Government and Church leaders must try to find effective ways 


to help the villagers realize the dangers of drink. 


VISITORS 








During the four months at Ulemo Ujamaa Village the following were re- 


ceived as visitors: 


Rev. Siprian Yakobo, Youth Secretary and Student Pastor, C. Synod 

Rev. William Harman and six American youth from the Lutheran Church 
in America who were on a study tour in Tanzania and the 
Middle East 

Mr. & Mrs. Lars Hofgren, Assistant to the Treasurer of the ELCT, 
Arusha 

Miss Lis Rimbach, student visiting Tanzania from West Germany 

Miss Grita Winter, student visiting Tanzania from West Germany 

Dr. Hezekiah Shani, Iambi Leprosy Hospital, Nkungi. 


THE TEAM MINISTRY'S WORK AT GURUNGU UJAMAA VILLAGE 
ITIGI DIVISION - MANYONI DISTRICT 
OCTOBER - NOVEMBER 1975 





The Gurungu Ujamaa Village is composed of five tribes, Nyaturu, Kim- 
bu, Taturu, Nyamwezi and Gogo. Because of lack of education in this area the 
people are still very far behind in development. Gurungu is both an agricul- 


tural and pastoral village and has the possibility of developing rapidly because 
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of the good pasture land and fertile soil for agriculture. There are more 


than 250 families at the village. 


AGRICULTURE 


Mr. A. Shallua, Agricultural Officer of the Team, called a large meet- 
ing immediately after the Team arrived. The meeting was attended by the TANU 
and Government leaders from both Gurungu Ward and Itigi Division. In his 
speech he stressed the importance of preparing the farms before the rains, 
using fertilizers and the preservation of grain. He attacked verbally those 
who used grains recklessly by brewing liquor or excessive selling. He told 
the people to make scheduled timetables on agricultural activities depending 
on the weather. He also put emphasis on the importance of keeping records 
on agriculture. 

People of Gurungu Ujamaa Village do not know how to use oxen ploughs 
although they have well over some 3,000 cattle. The Agricultural Officer 
had a difficult task of teaching the people how to train their oxen to 
pull ploughs and carts. He personally participated in the training pro- 
gram of one villager. He advised people to train young bulls of 14-3 years 
of age, stating that cattle are effective means of transport, luggage, crops 


and cattle manure. 


During the 1974-75 season the villagers cultivated: 
225 acres of maize 
721 acres of bulrush millet 
179 acres of white millet. 


This year Manyoni District sent 2 bags of serena, 2 ploughs and a large 
quantity of cotton seed to the Gurungu Ujumaa Village. Before the Team left 
the villagers had planted 69 acres of maize, serena and bulrush millet. 

Because Gurungu has no trees the Agricultural Officer asked the Govern- 


ment to send them young trees for timber and fruit before the rains commenced. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





WATER: 


The problem of water for both the people and cattle is a serious one 


for the people at Gurungu Ujamaa Village. A deep well was drilled in 1973 
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but water was found to contain a certain mineral which is poisonous to human 
life. There is a 60' well 3 kilometers away from the centre of the village 
which the villagers had dug which is mostly used to draw water for the cattle. 
There are other shallow wells owned by families which help to provide water. 
In most cases the people sleep right there at the waterhole in order to draw 
the water out when it has filled in sufficiently to be drawn. Cattle are 
given the first priority on water because of their great value to the people. 
Cattle must get water first and then secondly the people. 

The people tried to dig a large storage dam but water dried up during 
the dry season. Through the help of the Team the Regional Water Engineer came 
personally to see this problem and see what could be done. When he left he 
promised to help the villagers in their plight by drilling another well at a 
different site. 


FLOUR MACHINE: (GRINDING MILL): 





Gurungu Ujamaa Village does not have a grinding mill, thus most villagers 
Still use the old method of grinding their grain into flour by using grinding 
stones. Some spend a lot of time and money to travel as far as Itigi and San- 
jaranda, some 12 miles, in order to get their grain ground. The Team advised 
the people to contribute a total of shs30/- each so that they could buy their 
own flour machine (grinding mill). Those with cattle were advised to contri- 
bute cattle worth shs200/- to hasten the raising of funde. Their money would 
be returned in cash after the machine started operating. A total of 24 cattle 
were donated by the time the Team was ready to leave. 


UJAMAA SHOP: 


There was no Ujamaa shop at Gurungu and the people travelled 12 miles 

to Itigi to buy their personal needs. The Team discussed with the village lead- 
ers the possibilities of setting up their own Ujamaa Shop and the villagers 
agreed to collect shsl0/- cash in order to get the shop started. The team 
helped to buy goods for the shop as a short term loan on a free-interest basis. 
To reduce the transport costs the Team's car was used to bring the goods to the 
village. The Team's total contribution to the shop was shsl,000/-. By 

the time the Team was ready to leave the shop had netted shs2,500/-. Also 

the collections from the villagers had reached shs120/- and were still 


being received. The shop did lack competent personnel, however. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKET: 


There is a livestock market that is held once every month which helps the 
people sell their cattle so they can get money to buy their personal necessi- 
ties. 


TANU BUILDING: 


There was no building at the Gurungu Ujamaa Village to carry on the 
Government administrative activities. The Team felt it had a responsibility 
to urge the villagers to build this essential building so they proceeded to 
encourage the villagers to do so. The villagers succeeded in erecting one 
room that was 12' x 14', but the rains started before the roof was put on. The 
people collected shs2,000/- for the purchasing of corrugated iron sheets but 
the money was not sufficient to complete the roof. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Due to the absence of water, dysentry and eye diseases are widespread 
in the village. People do not know much about public health, due to lack of 
education. Many young children suffer from malnutrition because of an im- 
proper diet. Since there is no dispensary at the village the people walk to 
Issuna for medical treatment - 18-20 miles away, or to Sanjaranda which is 
8 miles away or to the Itigi Dispensary which is 12 miles away. Due to lack 
of transport many people are left to use native drugs. 

After a long discussion with the people they agreed to lay bricks for 
the construction of a dispensary. With great effort the building was construc- 
ted - a l4' x 30' building. The Team's car helped to carry water for this 
building program. Corrugated iron sheets, timber and nails were also provided 
by the Team. When the Team left the village authorities were left to complete 
the finishing touches of the building. 

The Nurse/Midwife was permitted by the Manyoni District authorities to 
conduct clinics for pregnant mothers and small children. The District authori- 
ties promised to take over when the Team left and after the completion of 
the work on the new dispensary. 

The Nurse/Midwife examined regularly 14 pregnant women, 81 children under 
five years of age and a total of 184 people came for treatment. 

Dr. Hezekiah Shani came to examine those with serious illnesses. The 


day he visited Gurungu he examined 16 children and 20 adults. He also gave 
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advice on various health problems. 


EVANGELISM 





The Team's Co-ordinator and Team Pastor, Rev. Mzengi, made an arrange- 
ment for the Christians who wished to pray together to set a time when they 
could meet together with him. A total of 20 attended the Bible Study/pray- 
er group. Over 10 asked for Baptism instruction and 2 for Confirmation in- 
struction. 

Because the Village did not have a Lutheran Church building the Sunday 
sermons were conducted in a classroom at the Primary School. However, the 
village Christians agreed to build the Church and 800 bricks were prepared 
in order to start the construction of the 12' x 20' walls. The Team anti- 
cipated helping with providing corrugated iron sheets, timber and nails but 
the rains started and the construction of the walls stopped until the next 
dry season. 

The Gurungu Village did not have a Lutheran evangelist due to the 
fact that the Church was waiting to see if the village would remain there 
or be moved. Since the departure of the Team an evangelist has been placed 
there and the work is supervised by the Pastor at the Issuna Lutheran Church. 

During the Team's stay at the village two Holy Communion services were 
held and a total of 9 children were baptized. There was good cooperation be- 
tween the Team workers and leaders of other religious denominations, especial- 
ly the Pentecostals. Discussions on how to best serve the spiritual lives of 
the people at the village were held together. It is the hope of the Team that 
this cooperation will continue to grow and be strengthened and the words of 
our Lord in John 17:21 will become a reality. 

Gurungu is a place where the Gospel is readily accepted and should 
therefore be the centre of the work of the Issuna Lutheran Church and even a 
permanent pastor should be posted there to serve the people. Rev. Michael 
Kisunga's willingness to take over the work at Gurungu is greatly appreciated. 


VISTORS 





It was a joy to receive many visitors at the Gurungu Ujamaa Village dur- 
ing the time the Team worked there. The following visited the village: 


Rev. Zephaniah Gunda, President, ELCT - Central Synod 
Rev. Clement Muyanzi, Vice-President, ELCT - Central Synod 
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Dr. Ruben Pedersen, LCA-DWME Secretary for Africa, New York 

Rev. Johnnes Hiller, ECCB Secretary for Africa, West Germany 

Dr. & Mrs. Carl Segerhammer, Retired President, LCA Southwest Synod, 
Los Angeles, California 

Miss Lois Swanson, ELCT - Central Synod 

Mr. P. S. Vasudera, Executive Water Engineer, Singida, and four workers 

Mr. Stefano Mangi, Every Home Evangelism, Singida 

Mr. O. Mwakalinga, Regional Water Engineer, Singida, plus six others 

The Assistant Field Officer, Itigi 

Dr. Hezekiah Shani, Dr.-in-charge, Iambi Leprosy Hospital 

Mr. Fanueli Omari, Issuna. 


CONCLUSION 





This brings to a close the 1975 Team Ministry's Report. It is our hope 
that it has given you a picture of what the Team has accomplished during the 
past year and also some of the problems it has encountered. I am sure this 
report has revealed the large financial assistance given by the Team Ministry 
in building dispensaries and Ujamaa Village shops in each village. It is our 
hope that this work can continue in the future with the assistance of the 
Tanzanian Government and overseas aid. The cooperation between these two groups 
during this past year and also in 1974, has gone a long way in helping to build 


the nation of Tanzania. 
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3.2.  TANZANIA (ELCT Arusha Synod) 


The Witness of the Church and Service 
of the Church for Humanity 
Reporter: G. Kimivi 


I. INTRODUCTION : 

This research is to show how the church sees itself in different 
aspects of the building of the Kingdom of God here on earth. It should 
show also how the church has in many ways succeded to serve people 
spiritually and bodily in the Synod and even how the church has failed 
in this service. It shall also show how we might look for new approaches 
to solve these failures. 

This research was done by both clergy and laity among our congrega- 
tions. The personnel as well as specific representative congregations 
were selected by the committee choosen for this analysis to get the best 
overall representation possible of the conditions which exist in the 
Synod. At the same time, representatives of the non-Christian com- 
munities were consulted to get their feelings on the identity of our 
church as they see it. 


II. History : 

We were concerned with the historical traditions and processes 
of change with the entrance of the Word of God into our area. Did the 
norms and practices of the early missionaries have an effect on the 
church's identity? 

Negative factors in identity were noticed in the research at these 
points. They were: the superiority of status of clergy over the laity, 
educational superiority of Christians over the non-Christians was claimed; 
German-based liturgical forms and hymnology became normative; institu- 
tional forms of diakonia was instituted; and a conservative form of 
theology and ethics was laid. 

At the same time positive factors were also shown. These factors 
were: the church used the language of the tribe, translation of basic 
Biblical and Confessional statements were made; a consertive effort for 
training for the ministry was made; a wide-spread effort to make contact 
with the people in various areas of the synod was made; schools and 
medical services were started; the economic problems of the people were 


tackled; the sense of freedom of the people of God planted. 
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There is at present a rapid change taking place because of mass 
education, independence of the church, and the national independence 
that this nation enjoys. The new generation of Christians, unaware 
of the negative historical factors and not tied down to traditions of 
their fathers, sense a freedom to evaluate and bring about change without 
fear. The church itself has been instrumental in giving the Christians 
freedom to evaluate their traditions and to emphasize those factors of 
faith that they feel necessary. The youth and choirs of the church have 
been a powerful forse in the introduction and production of a new hymno- 
logy based on the use of indigenous tunes. The homiletic presentation of 
the Gospel is more and more African orientated in thought and expression. 
The constitution and structure of the synod is and has been changed more 
and more to parallel tribal structures. 

The sacramental rite of Baptism has come under thorough examina- 
tion in light of traditional forms brought by the early missionaries. 
Formerly it was necessary for a husband to leave his many wives and their 
children, forcing him to choose one to be his wife if he was to be baptized. 
The unfortunate wives that were not choosen were left without the husband's 
protection and authority. This became a barrier for many men to cross. 
Many lost all hope of being baptized because of the stringent require- 
ment that the church made. 

Another problem in baptismal practice was noted that had a negative 
effect and caused economic concern. This was the practice that a pre- 
scribed form of dress was required of all candidates for baptism. To 
many this was an economic burden that caused great stress. (This is 
also true concerning church marriages.) These traditions and practices 
are now being rectified through use of more- indigenous forms of dress 
and symbols. 

The above mentioned baptismal practices and traditions have been 
thoroughly studied and as a result of these studies, the Synod, with full 
support of their constituency, does baptize men of plural marriages. 

We are encouraged to note that a similar policy has been taken by the 
churches in Ethiopia and Liberia. 


III. Stewardship Practices: 
Due to the recent unstable monetary value on currency, new steward- 
ship practices have been instigated to rely on the value placed on local 
Produce and resources of the area of the congregations. The emphasis 
is stewardship based on kind. Traditionally Christian offerings were 


thought of as bringing currency to express their thanksgiving to God. 
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A reorientation to the value of things at hand had to be introduced. 

A concerted effort has been máde by the congregations and the synod 
to follow the guidelines set up by the national political party toward 
self-reliance. Thorough investigation has been made into this matter 
with the stress being to look for new and local resources for church 
support. Yet, we have not reached the stage where we can say that we 
are not dependent on outside support to carry out the mission and program 
of the congregations and synod. There is still a need for assistance in 
projects that will stimulate growth of funds to be utilized by the synod 
and congregations for such programs as the training for the ministry, 
Christian nurture, and evangelistic outreach into new areas of mission. 

There was noted an erosion of trust in synodical and congregation- 
al care for the funds and uses of gifts. A need for greater care in 
financial accounting and reporting at all levels was seen. Urgent 
changes are needed to establish confidence in the utilization of re- 


sources. 


IV. Theological Problems: 

A. The spiritual leader in a congregation is held in high regard. 

A class distinction is apparent in attitudes and practice between the 
laity and clergy. The servant of the congregation has been given full 
responsibility for the spiritual nurture of the people. Because of the 
sacramental nature of the ministry by the ordained, the less educated 
deacons carry the heavier responsibility in the educational ministry of 
the congregation. An innate trust in the moral and spiritual life of 
these servants is made. Therefore, in times of error or spiritual 
uncertainty, the whole congregation suffers and the identity of the church 
in the community is eroded. 

Possible solutions: 

1. A more enlightened teaching of Luther's concept of the Priest- 
hood of all Believers in regard to the area of responsibility 
is needed. 

2. Christian responsibility in regard to the role and power of 
individuals must be stressed and implimented in regard to con- 
gregational polity. 

3. That the attitude of mutual forgiveness and support regardless 
of status and office of the person within the congregation must 
be enhanced. 
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B. There is an attitude that proclamation (Kerygma) is the only mark 
of the church. It is seen that many feel this is the fulfillment of 
the missionary imperative to make Christ known to non-Christians by 
verbal witness of their faith. The signs of "Diakonia" are sadly 
missing in many of the congregations. 

Possible solutions: 
1. A concerted effort must be made in catechetic instruction to ways 
and means of fulfilling the missionary imperative. 
2. Synodical programs of diakonia must be geared more to congrega- 
tional level to rectify the imbalance that has existed by 
synodical programmed diakonia projects. 


3. Training seminars in diaconial services, similiar to the program 
instigated by the ELCT/Northeast Diocese must be examined. 
4. The congregations in the Wafyome area must be encouraged to 


locally seek to help victims of the "outcast" practice called 
"Mitamani". 
C. Christian literature and liturgical helps in local tribal languages 
are still a relevant need in the synod. Until the present, the 
use of local tribal languages is much used. A definite lack of 
Christian materials for worship and devotion in tribal languages 
has been noted in the congregation. 
Possible solutions: 
1. Continuous effort be made concerning the revision, production 
and distribution of literature in tribal languages. 
2. Translation of the new KiSwahili liturgy "Tumwabudu Mungu Wetu" 
be made in the KiMaasai and KiFyome languages. 
D. The conflict and response found in tribal beliefs: 
The witnessing of the Christian faith to non-Christian believers re- 
quires thorough investigation and clarification of where the non- 
Christian is in his relationship to belief in God. Dialogical con- 
frontations are necessary. An openness of the mind and heart of the 
Christian toward his non-Christian neighbour is essential if contact 
points are to be found to allow the gospel seed to be planted. 
Our research has found that many Christians are not in open 
fellowship with their non-Christian neighbors. They are ignorant of 
their neighbor's faith position. Therefore they are scared to com- 


municate the Gospel in a relevant manner. 
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There are certain beliefs that prevail that are stumbling blocks 
to the reception of the Christian belief. Noted examples are: the 
belief in the power of the ancestors, the lack of conceptional beliefs 
in life after death (Maasai), the power of the curse, etc. 

Possible solutions: 

1. That the Pastors, deacons, and laity be given opportunities to 
discuss and investigate tribal religions in light of the Chris- 
tian faith as has been practised in the third year Extension 
Seminary course. 

2. Encouragement of team evangelism and diaconial service be utilized 
in meeting non-Christians, and that mutual support and 
encouragement be given to a faithful and bold witness of faith. 

3. That stress on the doctrine of the resurrection be made in all 


teaching and preaching. 


V. Economics: 

An imbalance of economic prosperity was noted between non-Christians 
and Christians in both the agricultural societies and herding societies. 
In the herding societies this imbalance was to the detriment of the Chris- 
tians. In trying to investigate the reasons for this economic fact 
several factors were noted that favored the non-Christian. Examples: 
the monogamous marriage of Christians does not allow for adequate per- 
sonnel to carry on the present herding practices of the people. The 
nomadic way of life adds another burden to the relatively small monoga- 
mous family unit. 

Possible solutions: 

1. Christian herding people be encouraged to associate themselves 
with the new Tanzanian government proposals in "Ujamaa" ranching 
scheme. 

2. The church asist in enlightening the people to better utilization 
of grasslands, herd management, up-graded cattle, modern 
techniques in dairy & beef production. 

3. Pilot schemes be instigated in the above mentioned area of concern 
to see if they are valid and make adaptations for local use. 

In the reverse it was found that in the agricultural area, the 

Christian farmers were more prosperous than their non-Christian 


neighbors. Speculative results as to possible factors noted are: 
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the Christian emphasis and teaching of stewardship of land use 
before God; the recognition of the willingness of Christians to 
try new methods and follow the aspirations of government in better 
land utilization; a noted recognition of the ethics of work and 
self-reliance. 

Possible solutions: 

1. That the church aid non-Christians to recognize that land, water, 
air, crops are gifts from God to be cared for and enhanced so 
succeeding genrations can be blessed. 

2. That introductions of better agricultural practices, possibilities 





of obtaining better seeds, agricultural economics courses be made 
available through governmental and church cooperative projects. 
3. That through LWF/C.D.S. programs aid be provided for such projects 
as water development, land reclamation, reforestation, grassland 
management, and seed production 
Self-reliance for this synod is mandatory and therefore projects 


> 


of such nature that will assist the people to self-dignity must 
be sought after. 


VI. Politics: 

Politics is not a critical problem in our synod because it does 
not interfere with the synods policies and practices nor does it inter- 
fere for people to worship Christ as Lord. We feel that at the present 
time, we are in a position of healthy engagement with the government. 
The policy of villagenization is acceptable to many as better social 
amenities can be had. The services of the church in evangelism and 
Social work has been made easier as the people are located in centers 
and not scattered around the countryside. The congregation has the 
possibility to become more closely identified with the village in a 
very significant way. 

We are happy to report that our Christian community has played an 
important part in the policy-making and the implementation of the poli- 
tical stance of the government. At the same time they have voiced 
enlightened critical suggestions of where changes should be made without 


being divisive. 


VII. Society and Customs: 
The relationship between men, women, and children in the society has 


progressed well. Women are given voice in all congregations without 
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prejudice. There are female leaders in the congregations and they are 
respected equally with the men. Also children are given a voice in 

all congregations. The parents try to convey the faith to their children. 
Christians of various ethnic groups in the congregation live together 
without prejudice. Everyone feels at home, even though problems do 
exist. 

The need of reconciling disputes between Christians and non- 
Christians are controlled by one overriding factor in that both groups 
desire peace in their society. The areas of much concern for the church 
in bringing about reconciliation are; broken family relationships caused 
by mobility factors of the husband being separated from his family due 
to work; injustices caused to families because of alcoholism; the 
insidious effects of bribery and corruptions in areas of social respon- 
sibilities. 

The synod sees and feels the need for more effective witness in ~ 
this area of ethical and moral concerns. At the same time it senses 
its duties to be a reconciling community between all sectors of the 
community. The synod's teaching and examples should emphasize the need 
for respect and love as the basis for a healthy relationship between men 


women and children. 
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4. LIBERIA (Lutheran Church in Liberia) 
Identity and Resources of the Church. Progress Report 
Reporter: Bishop Roland Payne 


In October 1971, the Africa Secretary of the Division for World 
Mission and Ecumenism of the Lutheran Church in America challenged the 
Lutheran Church in Liberia Executive Council to adopt a goal of self 
support in parish life and central church administration by 1982. The 
Executive Council subsequently took action approving this goal of self 
support in these specific areas of church activity within ten years. 
It was agreed that there would be a gradual reduction of subsidy from 
the DWME to the LCL for parish support and administration and that the 
LCL would provide a progressively larger share of the funds expended by 
the twenty-two parish units in the church and assume an increasing 
proportion of the administrative costs. 

Education for stewardship and an understanding of the implications 
for the church's life of this new goal became an apparent need in a 
church that had been largely dependent upon subsidy for much of its 
work, In early 1974, Dr. Gerald Currens, a missionary with seven- 
teen years of service in the LCL, returned from an extended study 
leave after receiving the Ph.D. degree in economic anthropology. His 
assignment was to study the church economy in relation to the economic 
conditions in Liberia, promote an understanding of self-support, and 
provide information which could be used by church leaders in planning 
and in policy formation. 

Pastors and other church leaders were interviewed, parishes 
visited, various local projects for generating income were studied. 

A procedure was set up for reporting offerings and other income in the 
parishes and a quarterly progress report was made to each 
participating parish showing its percentage of self-support throughout 
1975. This provided, for the first time, a means by which parish 
councils could evaluate where each parish stood in relation to its 
eventual goal of full self-support. Studies of subsidy, income, 

and expenditures for the first four years of the project, 1972-1975, 
were made. The results showed an increase in the LCL's share of costs, 


from 25 percent in 1972 to 40 percent in 1975. The study also raised 
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some question about the definition of DWME and LCL policies with 
respect to the goal of self-support. Proposals have been made for 
revising the LCL's responsibilities in administrative costs. The 
process of study, presentation of data, and discussions by church 
leaders (and the DWME) has led to a clarification of goals and 

a dispelling of considerable misunderstanding. 

A far-ranging and intensive re-evaluation of the identity of the 
church as it faced both new opportunities of witness and new constraints 
upon its resources took place during a Consultation on the Internation- 
alization of Mission called by Bishop Roland J. Payne in May 1975. 
Clerical and lay leaders of the LCL, selected missionaries, and 
representatives of the DWME-LCA, Church of Sweden Mission, and the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Bavaria met for a week-long 
consultation. At the meeting, Canon Burgess Carr of the All Africa 
Conference of Churches presented the case for the Moratorium on 
foreign funds and personnel, a topic that precipitated much discussion 
and evaluation of the mission of the LCL and its relation to 
funding agencies. 

In July 1975, the Rev. Tasgara Hirpo of the Evangelical Church 
Mekane Yesus visited Liberia briefly as LWF consultant on church 
economy. In a one-day meeting with Bishop Payne and Dr. Currens, he 
suggested that the LCL make use of the resources afforded by the 
LWF for a study of church selfhood and identity. 

At the recent annual convention of the LCL held in January 1976, 
the challenge of the "new road" ahead of the LCL was articulated by 
Bishop Payne. The delegates caught the vision and a new spirit of 
enthusiasm and dedication for self-support emerged. Progress already 
in evidence encouraged greater commitment. For instance, during 1975 
alone the income from offerings increased by $9,000, whereas the 
total increase in income over the preceding nine years--since the 
church became autonomous in 1965--had been only $7,000. 

A final report by Dr. Currens documents the progress toward self- 
support made by the LCL, presents information that can be used 
for future policy and decision-making, and shows the potential as well 
as the limitations that the LCL faces in achieving its eventual goal 


of self-support. 
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In order to take advantage of the momentum toward greater 
stewardship and in order to define and affirm its identity as an 
automomous African church with a mission, the LCL wishes to make use 
of the resources available from the LWF. For example, more meetings 
and consultations would be helpful: a workshop for parish pastors and 
treasurers on the use of parish budgets and accounting methods; 
seminars on stewardship, on the role of women in the church (60$ of 
the communing membership of the LCL), on new mission opportunities, 
the place of institutions such as schools, hospitals and clinics; 
and a variety of other topics related to the newly emerging identity 
of the church--all would be of benefit to the LCL as it approaches an 


era filled with new challenges and opportunities. 
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5. INDIA (ARCOT LUTHERAN CHURCH) 


Reporter: Dorairaj Peter 


The Indian Lutheran Churches have the privilege of involving them- 
selves in the stewardship workshops and seminars arranged by the Fed- 
eration of the Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India stewardship Depart- 
ment in the last decade. By these seminars in Trichy, Oderava and Ran- 
chi, we had many opportunities to know the problems and opportunities in 
our Lutheran Churches. The visit of Rev. Gunnar Ostentad, Dr. Neve, Dr. 
Sam Edwin were great inspirations for our Lutheran Churches and we are 
thankful to the Lutheran World Federation. Also the essays written in 
various countries and especially in India on "The Structure of Congrega- 
tions in Mission" were very useful in our ongoing problem of stewardship 
and mission education in our churches. We are thankful to Dr. K. Rajarat- 
nam who was able to contribute so much to our thinking and acting 
churches. 

The first consultation on "Self-Studies on Stewardship and Church 
Economy conducted by the Department of Studies/LWF, 9-11 November 1972, 
headed by Dr. Duchrow has given us another milestone in our thinking and 
acting together for our Lutheran Churches even in India. In a time like 
this we were happy to continue our Self-Studies in the Arcot Lutheran Church. 
The six dimensions mentioned in Geneva consultations are very useful for 
us in our Self-Studies program and we are thankful to the Department of 
Studies/LWF for their financial assistance which enables us to continue 
our studies. The six dimensions are : Statistics, Development of Ad- 
ministration, Fund-Raising, Church Structures, Socio-economic and pol- 
itical structures and finally the more important aspect of Theological 
Foundation, Goals and Motivation for the being of the Church. 

The Seminar on Stewardship arranged by Dr. Rt. Rev. Carl M. Fisher 
in November 1974 was a useful seminar; we were able understand the problems 
and opportunities of the Asian Churches and it was a place where we came to 
know about our sister Lutheran Churches in Asia. 

The first meeting of the Self-Study on Identity and Resources was held 
in Fort St. David bungalow, Cuddalore, with our leaders. About 30 members 
attended this seminar for a day when Dr. K. Rajaratnam and Rev. Thomas Ed- 


ward were present and introduced the Study. We worked out a program for 
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two years. We tried to understand what the Church is and where is this 
Church in the Arcot Lutheran Church and how to involve all members in 

the activities of the Church, and how to help each member feel his or her 
whole involvement in the total mission of the Church. Many feel that the 
committees of the pastors are responsible and they are only the feeding 
members. So the self-study must help and engage all members to be active 
in and for the Kingdom of God. We planned for two years in four phases 
our work on Self-Study, but I am afraid that we may have to extend by one 
more year to complete it. The first phase is structural; the second stage, 
reports and they have to be presented to the representative group. The 
third phase is consolidation, when we reach all congregations with the 
consolidated reports, and the fourth phase is implementation, for which we 
can take some projects by working out the budget according to the needs of 
the structures. 

I must mention and thank for the visit of Dr. Carl Fisher who was in 
our Church for two days and addressed our leaders. He was giving some of 
the results of his Church in Singapore and Malaysia which was a great inspi- 
ration to us. 

We had a series of meetings and consultations with different groups of 
leaders. We invited the Vice-President of the Danish Missionary Society 
for two months, and his stay and sharing with us was very useful for us in 
our Self-Studies on Identity and Resources. A11 pastors, missionaries, 
Church Board Members and heads of institutions met to orient ourselves 
about the Self-Study. We had the Seminar on Rural Congregations. We 
selected 5 villages and 5 pastors, 5 laymen, 2 women and 2 youth, who met 
and talked about the life and witness of our village congregations. We 
arranged also seminars to study the life of congregations in urban and in- 
dustrial areas. Also seminars to discuss about our work in Boarding 
Schools, Hospitals, High Schools, Elementary Schools were arranged. We 
had also a seminar for two days on "Lutheran Identity today" and one on 
"Danish Lutheranism". In our leaders' meeting we discussed about "Who is 
a Leader". 

Some of the question raised in these meetings were helpful to us, and 
the Church Board will take up the recommendations for implementation at a 


later stage. 
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SOME MAJOR QUESTIONS RAISED ON THE 
SELF-STUDY MEETINGS IN THE ALC 


NOVEMBER - DECEMBER '75 


Meetings: 
4.11. Who is a leader? 
6.11 Rural Congregations 
Who is a Christian? 
7.11 Congregations in urban and industrial areas 
1.12 The work of the hospitals 
The work of the boarding schools 
2.12 The work of the high schools 
The work of the elementary schools 
4.12 Lutheran Identity today 
5.12 Danish Lutheranism (Grundtvig - Kierkegaard) 


The Idea of the Self-Study 


The Indian Churches try to find their own way of life by studying 
their identity as Indian Christians in the Indian Society, the needs of 
the church and the best way to use the available resources and to find 
new resources for the church. 

Starting point: the motivation for being a Christian 
the motivation for having a church like ours. 

The participatory method: people must ask the questions themselves 
and answer these questions by themselves. 

How can we develop a true engagement in the Self-Study from all 
levels of the church? 

What is the task of the church leader? Officers and board members in 
the SS? How can we avoid that financial questions will dominate the 
studies? 

How can it be understood that the centre of the SS is the biblical 
understanding of the church as God's people, so that the indentity of the 
church will first be discussed? 

(church as organism, not as organization) 

How can the theological language concerning the identity of the church 

be translated to the grassroot level? 
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How can we use the LWF documents? 

What help can we get from the LWF consultant, Bishop Fisher? 
What can we learn from other churches doing SS in India and 
outside India? 


What further steps in the SS are now to be taken? 


The Christian Witness 


What significance does the personal witness have for the church as 
a whole? 

How can we inspire the single member of the local congregation to be 
a Christian winess? 


What qualities do we need in order to be true witnesses? 
The Church Structure 


How can the ALC structure be described as a hierarchical system? 

(describe it!) 

Is it correct that the local congregation is only regarded as a con- 
sumer congregation, as object, and not as subject of the church? 

How does this structure correspond to the Biblical understanding of 
the church? 


The Lutheran Identity 


How far can the ALC be said to be a Lutheran Church? 

(in connection with the Lutheran confessional heritage: sola gratia, 
sola fide, sola scriptura, soli Deo gloria, theologia crucis, priesthood 
Of all believers, bondage of the will, coram Deo, the two kingdoms, con- 
substantiation, Deus absconditus) 

What does the fellowship with other Lutheran Churches in India, in- 
side the LWF, and with the Danish church mean to the ALC ordinary members? 
Is ethics more preached than justification by faith, if so, why? 

Does the ALC possess a special Danish Lutheran heritage, if yes: what 
heritage? 

Will a greater cooperation with non-Lutheran Churches weaken the Lu- 


theran identity in the ALC? 


Leadership 
Which qualities do we demand from a leader in the church, paid or 


nonpaid? 
Do we demand higher ethical qualities from a leader than from an or- 


dinary church member? 
How can we train people for leadership? 
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How can the pastors get enough time for spiritual leadership and 
pastoral care? 

How can the president get time enough for spiritual leadership and 
for the pastoral care of the pastors? 


Voluntary work 


How do we actually estimate the value of laymen's voluntary work? 

Why is the laity passive? 

How can we inspire the laity to take a greater part in church life? 

What work now done by pastors (and teachers) could be taken over by 
the laity? 

What effect would a higher integration of the laity in the church 
have for the mission of the church? 

What changes in the paid church workers' attitude is necessary in or- 
der to develop a higher sense of responsibility among the laity? 

What could be done for training the laity to do more voluntary work? 


The teaching ministry 


How is the knowledge of the Bible and the Christian doctrine in the 
congregations? 

How are converts being instructed before baptism? 

What do you expect from a well-developed life-long integrated teach- 
ing ministry in the families, at Christian schools, at congregational level 
(candidates for baptism, small children, parents, school children, teen- 
agers, adults in villages with Christian schools, in villages without 
Christian schools, in towns), at pastorage level, at church level? 

How is the actual situation? 

How do we do for confirmation classes? 

What role should the pastor have in the teaching ministry? 

What do you need concerning teachers and leaders, Bibles and other 
materials, supervision and consultant service, facilities, syllabus etc? 

What part of the teaching should be compulsory and what voluntary? 

What should be taught and in what way? 

How can teaching be put into the service and become a part of other 


congregational work (cottage prayer meetings etc.)? 
Communication 


How could a better communication between pastor-congregational com- 
mittee and congregation on financial matters create a higher understanding 


of giving and sharing? 
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How could the congregations become more involved in the whole church 
by better communication between church members and the office-bearers and 


boards at the top level? 
What could be done for more communication through Christian period- 


icals, magazines and books? 


Congregation for others 

How can the congregations learn to share with other congregations, f.i. 
concerning money and spiritual fellowship? 

What visible limits around the congregations are necessary and allowed 
(church discipline, non-Christians admitted to the communion etc)? 

Are there psychological boundaries around the congregations which pre- 
vent other groups or single persons to join the church? 


What experience has the Neyveli-congregation got concerning members 
from other denominations and churches? 

Has the more open type of congregational life in Neyveli something to 
contribute to the other ALC congregations? 

What can the church do for the many Nicodemus-Christians? 


Church and society 

In what way is the poverty and the need for economic and social change 
in society a challenge to the Christian church? 

How can the church find own and foreign resources for community 
development? 

How is the church able to administer development projects? 


How can practical help to non-Christians become a Christian witness? 


Church organization 

How could a higher developed self-government at local level create a 
higher responsiblity in the congregations? Budget, etc. 

Is the distance from top administrative level to the grassroot level 
too far? 

What changes are needed in the constitution? 

How can we make people understand church as an organism and not as an 
organization? 

How can we avoid misuse of the power which is necessary for the church 
order and administration? 


Financial resources 
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How can we appeal more to the people in the congregations so 
that they will give more? 

Why do people give too little to the church (except the paid 
workers)? 
How can all land belonging to the church be cultivated to give 
income? 

How can funds be raised in order to ensure the running of 


the institutions? 


Is self-support an absolute goal of the church? 
Church growth (personnel) 


Why does the church not grow? Because of lack of money or 
lack of spiritual ability? 

Why are people not bringing their relatives to Christ? 

What does the removal of caste disparity mean for the 
opportunity of getting more converts into the church? 

What parts of the Christian life in family and congregation 
are most important when the church grows? 

What could be done for a more energetic evangelistic work 
among non-Christians? 

What is most important for church growth: witnessing through 
life or through preaching? 


Sectarian groups 


Why do sectarian groups appeal to some people in the ALC? 

Can we learn something from the sectarian groups? 

How strict shall we be in order to prevent people from leaving 
the ALC congregations to join the sects? 


The village congregations 


How does people's moving from the villages to the towns 
influence the church life in village congregations? 

Is it a satisfactory situation that many congregations only 
can have service together with a pastor once a month or more 
infrequently? 

How does this situation influence the Christian fellowship? 

What has been the result of the withdrawal of paid evangelists? 

Will it be possible to ordain laymen for administering the 


holy communion and if yes, on what conditions? (Both teachers 
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and non-teachers) 

How does the teacher assume the role of the pastor in the 
hierarchical church structure? 

How can the feeling of stewardship be developed in the vil- 
lages? 

In what way do poverty, illiteracy etc. hinder the development 
of true (laymanship?) laity? 

Of what importance are the Christian schools for the life 
and growth of the church? 

Would the teachers continue doing church work after a handing 
over of the schools to the government or local authorities? 

Would it in that situation remain possible to give the same 
religious instruction to even as many children as now? 

Shall the church try to get all schoolbuildings repaired or 
reduce the number of schools because of lack of resources? 

What can the church do in order to improve the standard of 
teaching? 

What does the life of the teacher together with his family 
mean for the local congregation and for the non-Christian environ- 
ments? 

How can a better and more frequent contact with the pastor 
and other church leaders be obtained? 

What does the building of village churches and chapels mean 
for the congregation? 

If self-government should be developed in the villages, of 
whom should an administrative body consist? 

What do we do for continuous training of the teachers for 


their churchwork? 


The congregation in towns 

What happens concerning feeling of identity when people move 
to the towns? 

How does fellowship become a problem in the town congregation? 

What are the reasons for the fact that many Christians do not 
have regular contact with their congregation or pastor? (Neyveli 
75%) 

How can the town congregation meet that challenge? 

What importance do the elementary schools have for the town 
church? 
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Would it be wise or necessary to hand these schools over to the 


Government? 


HIGHSCHOOLS 


What is the motivation for running church highschools nowadays 
when no direct evangelistic work may be done within the normal lessons? 
Will it be possible to maintain the high standard (equipment, 

teachers, administration etc.)? 

What Christian fellowship exists among the teachers? 

Does the Christian atmosphere depend on a high percentage of 
Christian teachers? 

Are the parents of non-Christian children actually being indirectly 
forcéd to accept Biblical instruction for their children? If yes, is 
this correct? 

What do the high schools expect from the church spiritually? Finan- 
cially? 


Boarding schools 

What is the motivation for running boarding 

Does this motivation justify the relatively high running costs? Is 
self-support obtainable? 

What do the institutions do for being in contact with the students 
after the stay? 

What do the boarding schools expect from the church spiritually? 
and financially? 


Hospitals 
What is the motivation for running private, Christian hospitals where 


people have to pay for treatment? 

How can direct evangelistic work take place inside the institution, 
through staff, through chaplains, evangelists, etc? 

How can the healing ministry of the church also be carried out out- 
side the hospital, through village work, through cooperation with private 
doctors and clinics, etc? 

How can the free treatment of poor patients be increased? 

How can the hospitals get reserve funds? 

How can the standard of buildings and equipment be improved? 

Do the hospitals need more administrative staff? 


How is the relationship to the medical board? 
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Do the hospitals need more specified regulations for the daily run- 


ning? 


Other items mentioned 
Statistical work would be a good basis for the Self-Studies. 
Administration is a hindrance for the church growth. 

Need for family worship and spiritual centres. 

Need for an industrial school. 

Land belonging to the church could be given to the poor. 

Two sorts of pastors, visiting pastors and administrative pastors. 

Town congregations should adopt village congregations. 

Pastors to send monthly reports to the head of the church. 

Important that the pastors visit the homes. 

We have now completed with the leaders of various levels the congrega- 
tional and institutional aspects of our life and witness in our church. 

The next stage is to arrange Group Seminars for congregational lead- 
ers, congregational committee members in four districts and make this 
Study. 

The next stage will be to select 10 congregations and make a survey 
and study in detail the life and witness of our members. 

We need some assistance for consolidation of our reports, analysing 


and getting to the root of our problems. 
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6. INDIA (Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church) 


Reporters: A.C. Kondpan and J. Dharmaraj 


Introductio 





The Koraput District of Orissa State is an interesting combination 
of extremely primitive living and the most modern progress. About 90 
years ago, the Breklum Mission began its work in the Koraput District. 
The original intention was to work among the Adivasis, Konds and others. 
But for various reasons, the Adivasis did not respond at that time. The 
work shifted to the Horijans, depressed classes of the Dombo Community. 
To-day the J.E.L. Church, as a result of this work, numbers 60,000 nembers 
and is, in its congregational efforts, self-supporting. Some of this 
independence was forced upon the J.E.L.C. by the two World Wars when both 
Missionaries and funds were removed from the J.E.L.C. Missionaries and 
Indians alike have gone through some very great difficulties. To 
describe them is not necessary, but all have learned that the Church 
must work on her own resources. 

Since the return of the Missionaries after the Second World War and 
chiefly in the last 25 years, the work among the Adivasi tribes has opened 
up. The J.E.L.C. has gone on record as being in favour of this work, 
which has supplied men for it, but it continues to have its own work and 
pressures. Need for the Study: What are the factors that cause a lack 
of drive and self-confidence among the Christian milleu, which hold back 
action and bar the Church from change in a rapidly changing situation? 
How can the Church improve the financial situation with the poverty- 
stricken Christian population? The reality of struggle among the few 
elites competing for the limited opportunities? Does the new faith bring 
disunity against the organic unity, the characteristic of the society in 
Koraput District, in which men are bound to each other in mutual re- 
sponsibility that belongs to God's plan for human life? This self- 
study will bring a creative attempt to discover those new insights which 
traditional belief conveyed through ethical sanctions, music, movements 
and arts which offer a deeper and more profound understanding and expres- 
sion of our Christian faith. Does the separation of the Missionary enter- 
prise among the Adivasis form a part of the longer search for cultural 
identity? Are the crisis of faith and the deep spiritual crisis due to 


theology or anthropology? On account of the work of the Western Mis- 
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sionaries, Christians tended to side with the Missionaries accepting 
their moral values, identifying Christianity with European civilized 
life-styles, becoming more alienated than others from their own tra- 
ditional culture. The role and status of youth and laity involved in 
the mission of the Church is very important in a fast-changing society. 
The Church is now experiencing new conflicts which arise from new 
changing situations. The call of the Church in the effort of nation 
building, bringing social justice and the liberation of the oppressed, 
is imperative. What are the causes urging the Church to explore the 
resource potentialities and how can these inexhaustible resources be 
used to make the Church more meaningful ? Can we unite all the branches 
of knowledge for the purpose of exploring the resources? These are 
some of the questions for which we have to search an answer in the 


J.E.L.C. Self-Study Project. 


Objectives: 


A. Sensitize: Pastors and lay leaders to the sociological dimensions 
of ministry in community. 

B. Equip: Christian leaders for wise use of resources of power in a 
given community or congregation and in individual talents so that 
these resources can be co-ordinated for maximum benefit to the entire 
community, with the local congregation functioning as a catalyst 


or nerve center. 


o 


Assist:Church leaders (pastors and laymen) on the local level to 
evaluate present structures in the light of their enlarged understand- 
ing and vision (resulting in part from A & B), and where necessary 

or advisable to modify or reform existing structures and forms of 
ministry so that the Church's resources can be enlisted, trained, 

and deployed for more constructive, meaningful and genuinely indigen- 
ous service in Christ's name. 


Self-Study method 
1) The questionnaire survey is a tool toward understanding the current 





congregational condition with moderate accuracy: it is also a potential 
indicator of the nature and direction of change. 
2) The follow-up method of reporting the findings to each respective group 


and eliciting reactions. 
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Study Coverage: 
The J.E.L.C. work extends the length and width of the Koraput 


District, which is as big as Kerala State in geographical area. To-day 
the Church consists of more than 60 established pastorates with 60,000 
souls in all. There are more than 400 gurus (evangelists) reaching 
more than 2,400 villages. It has to its credit nearly 35 Primary 
Schools, one High School, two 100-bedded Hospitals, one Theological 
College, 4 M.E.Schools, 30 Boarding Homes and two printing presses. 
Apart from this the work also extends in the form of adult literacy 
and in the field of agriculture, and with particular emphasis on the 
community health programme manned by foreign Missionaries. The Church 
at present started work in the neighbouring Kalahandi District and in 
the State of Assam. The study thus will cover the entire area of work 
in the district of Koraput, the District of Kalahandi and in the State 
of Assam. 

Study personnel: 

The study will be taken up by a team of experts (social scientists, 
theologians and statisticians, etc). Under the supervision and guidance 
of the project facilitator, sociologists and social scientists will be 
invited for consultations as and when necessary. The survey work and 
tabulations will be taken up with assistance of trained professional 


practitioners of social work. 
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7. INDIA (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Madhya Pradesh) 


Committee on Self-Studies: 
Report up to June 1976 


Convener: C. Polson 


The question of Self-Studies was brought up in the Synodical Council 
of the E.L.C. in M.P. in its meeting held on 27th to 29th October, 1975. 
A Committee of six members was appointed including the General Secre- 
tary for Stewardship as its Convener. 

The Committee was asked to prepare a budget for 1977 and submit 
it to Bishop Carl Fisher, the contact person for Asia. The Committee 
could not meet in December, but a budget for 1977 for 1,500 - U.S. Dollars 
was prepared by the Convener, circulated to members and sent to Bishop 
Fisher. 

The Convener attended a Seminar on Self-Studies in Gurukul on 
January 9th - llth, 1976, where he met Bishop Carl Fisher who agreed to 
put the 1977 budget request before the LWF. Since the MPELC Self-Studies 
Committee had no funds to start studies in 1976, Bishop Carl Fisher 
suggested that we come with a request for 1976 and he will see what he 
can do. 

Accordingly, the MPELC Committee on Self-Studies met on 27th 
January, 1976 and resolved to request 1,000 - U.S. Dollars to start the 
work. 

The Committee also divided the work of drafting questionnaires on 
different topics to different members and met for a second time on 
February 28th 1976, at E.L.C. Hostel, Betul to consider the question- 
naires submitted. 

It was found at this Committee that we needed more help from more 
persons in drafting the questionnaries. So, while the questionnaires 
already brought by members were read and discussed, seven more persons 
were requested to prepare questionnaires and invited to attend the next 
Committee meeting. 

The Third Meeting of the Committee was held at Chhindwara on 24th 
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April 1976, and besides the six Committee Members five more of the invi- 
tees attended. ‘wo were absent. The Bishop was also invited especially. 
The whole question of Self-Studies was discussed, especially the 
question of finance, and the Convener was asked to correspond with Bishop 

Carl Fisher for finances, without which it was impossible to continue 


with this programme. The questionnaires received were discussed and 





it was felt that we needed more persons to help with questionnaires. 
So three more persons were requested to help. Thus in all fifteen persons 
have been requested to submit at least 20 questionnaires. 

The Committee also appointed a smaller Sub-Committee with the 
Convener and two more members to revise the questionnaires received and 
to submit the same before the next Committee Meeting. 

The next Committee Meeting is scheduled to meet on 30th July 1976 
and the Revision Committee which met on June 27th has revised nine 
questionnaires that were submitted. 

The request for the 1976 budget has been recommended by Bishop 
Carl M. Fisher, but no amount has been received as yet. As concerns 
the 1977 budget, 10% has been requested as contribution of the E.L.C. in 
M.P., an application for which has been submitted to the next meeting of 
the Synodical Council of the E.L.C. in M.P. 
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8. INDIA (Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church) 
Reporter: A.J. Arnold 


The Church initiated the self-studies programme by drafting a well- 
thought-out questionnaire covering all aspects of Church activities. 

The questionnaire was sent to all the 70 Pastorates of the Church and its 
Institutions including High Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, Dispensaries, 
Homes for Children, Re-habilitation Homes for the blind, the infirm 

and the lepers, and to the various departments - Youth, Women and 
Laymens' League with the request that their replies be sent before May 1, 
1975. 

The Central Office processed the replies and compiled them by 
regions. Thereafter, the Church Council appointed the following Cells 
to make a study in depth of the work assigned to them in the light of 
the answers to the questionnaire and other materials and literature 
furnished by the Central Office of the Church: 

1. Cell on work among Women 

2. Cell on Education 

3. Cell on Socio-Economic Projects 

4. Cell on work among Men 

5. Cell on Management of Properties 

6. Cell on work among Children 

7. Cell on Church Work 

8. Cell on Homes for Children & Technical Edn. 
9. Cell on work among Youth 

10. Cell on Medical Work. 

Particular care was taken to appoint persons who have special 
knowledge of the work assigned to them. The Conveners of these Cells 
were persons who had qualifications, experience and equipment in the 
respective sphere of work. The Cells were meeting frequently from October 1975 
to January 1976 and formulating their reports. Before the Cells could 
complete their work, a Self-Studies Conference was convened on 15th 
& 16th January, 1976 at Tanjore. About 110 delegates - Pastors, Heads 
of Institutions, Voluntary workers, Leaders among Youth, Women and Laity 
including fraternal delegates from arcot Lutheran Church attended this 


self-studies conference. There was free and frank discussion in the 
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Conference. A month later the CELLS completed their work and submitted 
their reports. 

The findings so far tabulated and interpreted hint at challenging 
possibilities that require testing. While it will take some more time 
to arrive at the final conclusions, the following inescapable results 
were brought to light. 

1. The Church has become static, with a membership of about 70,000 
for over two decades. This is a sad state of affairs, specially in the 
context of population explosions in this country. There is urgent need 
to stimulate zeal and enthusiasm for evangelistic work among the con- 
gregations. The need of the hour is intensive and extensive evange- 
lisation. But at the same time these studies revealed that more non- 
Christians have come to know about Christ now than at any time in the 
past. There is demand for Bibles and Gospels from non-Christian circles. 

2. The pattern of ministry in the Church requires change. The 
training given in the Seminaries is not adequate for the Pastors when 
they enter into their Ministry. Theologians must review the position and 
suggest remedial measures. 

3. The intensive coaching on Martin Luther's Small Catechism in 
Confirmation Classes had proved to be a great blessing. It is this 
training that has enabled the congregation members to resist the over- 
tures made by the sectarian movements - Pentecostal Church, Jehovah's 
Witnesses, Jehova Shammah etc. 

4. The self-studies revealed that the Church should give training 
to youth on Christian doctrines, and they must be involved in socio- 
economic projects and Community Development schemes. Youth is always 
in the vanguard in political struggles and social activities. The Church 
had not so far realised the potentials of youth. Every effort should be 
made to inculcate a sense of participation in youth. 

5. The self-studies revealed that women, who had played a glorious 
part in the Apostolic Church and thereafter, had not been given their 
due share in the Indian Church. The women in the Church are an untapped 
gold mine. The Church must involve them in all spheres of activities 
and give them their due share in the policy-making committees. They 
must be given positions of responsibility and trust in the institutions 
run by the Church. 
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6. The self-studies revealed that the identity of the Church is 
found in its Mission, namely Proclamation and Service to all classes of 
people including non-Christians. The preponderance of non-Christian 
children in the Christian institutions - Schools, Homes for Children, 
Hospitals etc., is a sign that the Church is complying with not only 
the First Table but also the Second Table of the Law. No efforts should 
be spared to inculcate a sense of service and dedication in the mind 
of the congregations. 

7. The Schools and Homes for Children are joint ventures by the 
Church and the State. The State meets half of the expenses. The Church 
must take all precautions to ensure that it does not lose its identity 
on account of the increasing interferences of Government and political 
parties. 

8. The self-studies revealed the great possibilities for mobliz- 
ing resources within the Church. Conflicting views were expressed on 
the issue, whether the present practice of collecting Church funds at 4% 
of the income of earning members should be replaced by a pledge system. 
The Church found that the income realised from its properties is not 
even one fourth of what a prudent man can secure by effective control 
and management. It was almost agreed that the task of managing the 
properties for productive utilisation and return be entrusted to an 
expert Christian organization like the Inter-Church-Service Agency at 
Madras. 

9. CONCLUSION: There are many more findings which require care- 
ful interpretation. The Church is doing its work in this direction. 
The Self-Studies programme is an on-going activity of the Tamil Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church. It is hoped that the final picture will emerge 
in 1977. The Church is deeply grateful to the Lutheran World Federation 
and the Asian Consultant, Bishop Carl Fisher, for their support, 
guidance and inspiration. 
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9. INDIA 


(India Evangelical Lutheran Church/IELC) 
Self-Study Programme Report 
Reporter: L. W. Meinzen 


The first progress report of the I.E.L.C. self-study programme was pre- 
sented under the title, "Directions for the Future",and submitted to the Lutheran 
World Federation, Department of Studies in September 1975. The same report was 
later printed for the 1976 IELC convention and given to all convention delegates; 
later the same report was sent to all IELC pastors. This report elicited much 
interest and discussion both in the convention itself and subsequently. The 
same formed the basis of discussion in various women's conventions and in lay 
seminars on "Change and the Church", as well as in pastors' in-service training 
sessions. Thus the initial findings are graudally permeating the membership of 
the I.E.L.C. 

Meanwhile, with the able work of Mr. John Alexander, a trained social worker 
serving as research assistant in the Madras School of Social Work, the numerous 
survey returns, questionnaires, and reports of the initial study are being ana- 
lyzed and tabulated more accurately than was done before. Mr. Alexander is mak- 
ing the necessary cross-tabulations needed for diagnosis of trends and conditions. 
A partial report of this analytical study is incorporated in the following 
material. A final report of statistical findings and tabulations with interpre- 
tation is scheduled for completion by August 1976. 

During the period of December 1975 to May 1976 the undersigned, together with 
Mr. L. S. Gandhi Doss, a lecturer in the Department of Social Work of Bangalore 
University, and Mr. Alexander have visited all but 2 of the congregations initially 
included in the self-study project. The purpose of these visitiations, as origin- 
ally planned, was to report the findings of the survey back to the respective 
congregations in order to involve them in the process of analysis, explanation, 
and assessment of implications for future ministry structure, and planning. 

After the congregation visitations each congregation received a copy of the writ- 
ten report of findings and some suggested topics or questions for discussion. 

In the same period the undersigned found various opportunities to present 
materials found in this report and over related observations to groups of laymen 
and pastors in seminars, conferences, church council and board meetings and in- 


service training sessions for pastors. Apart from wanting to share the informa- 


tion on findings the main objective of these presentations and sharing sessions 
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was to encourage feedback and to stimulate ongoing reflection, discussion, 
and idea sharing. Some of the products of this sharing process are reflected 
in this report also. 


I. Congregation-level studies and follow-up 


The following observations are to be taken in the light of findings 





found in the earlier progress report, "Directions for the Future". 
A. General Reactions and Findings in Congregation Visitations 

1) People in congregation meetings, either after Sunday morning 
service or in especially arranged meetings, were generally alert and showed 
keen interest in the report of survey findings. Of particular note was the 
number of children who sat attentively in every meeting and listened. Youth 
and middle-aged people were most active in responding. (The only ones noticed 
to have left before the close of any of the sessions were a few elderly people). 

2) Where it was possible to arrange for smaller group meetings there 
was better response and possibly more frank replies. However, the larger 
group meetings had the advantage of enabling each age and interest group in 
the congregation to hear reactions of others. (e.g. for church elders to 
hear the voice of women and youth. With few exceptions, congregation officers 
and elderly people were noticeably silent.) 

3) The proportion of youth present at follow-up meetings was unexpec- 
tedly high. Their interest in the discussions casts doubts on the criticism 
that "youth today are the cause of trouble and decline in spiritual interest 
in congregations". 

4) The percentage of membership of those in the below-24 age bracket 
is fairly consistent throughout the IELC. The implications of this on the 
future directions, priorities for ministry, and leadership potential of the 
church were pointed out as stimulus for thought and discussion in the follow-up 
meetings. 

5) Findings of survey forms and response of congregations in the 
follow-up meetings seem to point to a pattern of a noticeable element of anti- 
Clerical attitude where the pastors have been rather authoritarian and where 
church order and liturgy have been more or less rigid and formalistic. This 
pattern seems to hold more true in cities. 

6) Keys to the future of the church may not be in the hands of trained 
and ordained clergy. Other alternative patterns may provide richer resources. 

7) Many of the attitudes, ministries, and structures of congregations 
are those of a "holding operation" rather than of a service-outreach movement 


(apostolic). The discrepancy between this condition and the church's call to 
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permeate society as salt, leaven, and light was a point discussed in some 
congregations where negative attitudes had been noted. 

8) In most of the congregations visited, members referred to 
"groupism" or party spirit which they feel to be obstructing the fulfillment 
of their real responsibilities toward one another and toward those around 
them. 

9) Responses in several congregations indicated that members do 
not support the priorities allotted to various forms of ministry by their 
pastors. 

10) People responding to the question: "What are the qualities of 
a spiritually strong congregation?" most often said: "strong faith, love for 
each other, unity, cooperation, zeal, and action". Of special interest was 
the fact that unity and cooperation were usually the first qualities mentioned. 

11) Almost all congregations visited showed a recognition of the 
fact that nurture and outreach responsibilities are not merely the task of 
the pastor, but belong to each individual and to the congregation as a whole. 

12) Some congregations reported that their inability to buy Bibles 
was a hindrance to spiritual growth. 

13) While dependence is a reality in all congregations, dependency 
mentality is recognized as unhealthy and a hindrance to growth. Leaders and 
youth showed evidence of wanting to stand on their own feet, but ask how. 

14) One reason which people gave for noticeable decline in church 
attendance, participation in women's meeting, and in morals was the growing 
interference from outside (either ecclesiastical or secular) which has caused 
party spirit in the congregation. 

15) Finding themselves in this tension between past and future, 

a good number of participants show, a seemingly genuine interest in the find- 
ings of this self-study. It is possible that this interest arises from a 
hope of finding clues to a more purposeful and fulfilling present. 

16) One congregation admitted that, while many things about them 
have changed, surprisingly the church was much the same. Is it the sameness 
of faithfulness or of formalism? Is this sameness a possible signal of 
danger? 

17) Most congregation members present in these follow-up meetings 
showed willingness to discuss new approaches to congregational life, structures, 
and types of ministry - a welcome openness to change. But throughout the 
discussion with congregations the dominant objective was to discover resources 


for ministry wherever they can be found. 
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18) ‘The city and industrial area congregations seem more responsive 
to change. City congregations expressed the need for involving the total 
membership as much as possible in congregational ministries and decisions 
so as to avoid imbalance and to encourage people in the joys of Christian 
faith. 

19) There is generally a noticeable readiness for more experimentation 
and variety of worship forms and for more lay involvement in worship. 

20) Most village congregations showed readiness for structural change 
and seem to be open to the idea of deeper involvement in substantial matters. 

21) City congregations appear to be generally aware of the many new 
opportunities available to them in housing, employment, education and special 
improvement. Yet they expressed their sense of inadequacy in how to take 
full advantage of these gifts. Several explanations may be offered for this: 

a) City congregations are nurtured in rural areas or on rural 
thought patterns (e.g. the dichotomy of spiritual/secular, 
etc.); 

b) Congregations are still bound to structures and traditions 
which impede experimentation suited to present needs and 
Challenges; 

c) Instead of harnessing all recourses in the congregation, they 
are operating on the traditional minimal resources of the 
pastor's time and ministry and the help of a few elders. The 
totality of the membership and corporate involvement is often 
overlooked; 

d) Options for new forms of service and ministry are often severe- 
ly limited, closed by tradition, not freed for the Spirit's 
use; 

e) With more than 60% of the members considered as "born Lutherans", 
city congregations are in a sense more closed communities than 
are some villages churches. Decision-making is also limited 
to a few. 

22) In every meeting the facilitators reported on the percentages of 
"born Lutherans" and of those who became Lutherans for reasons of "dissatisfac- 
tion with previous denomination" or for marriage or social reasons. The positive 
value Of having 64% of respondents in the first category is that the heritage 
of nurture in the Christian faith and the Lutheran tradition might be a helpful 
resource for the church in times of rapid change, serving something like a keel 
in stormy weather. The danger lies in the temptation to presumption, formalism, 


or complacency. 
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23) Congregation members in cities and in some villages often referred 
to the growth of the Pentecostal movement in their midst. Not felt as a threat 
earlier, it appears to be a growing challenge to congregations today. This 
requires earnest discussion with affected congregation leaders to equip people 
for adequate response and responsible action. (Cf. 5, 21, 22.) 

24) Older people who expressed themselves in these meetings found 
change difficult and a source of discouragement, contributing to a loss of 
meaning in life. Urbanization has uprooted many elderly people from the 
familiar social (rural) milieu where elders are held in high honour and taken 
care of by the joint family system. Life in the city is lonely; they feel 
neglected, unnecessary. 

25) The number of people in the cities who became Christians after 
the age of 16 is far lower than in rural areas. Are the cities the great 
evangelistic hope of the church? Their stewardship performance in terms of 
proportionate giving of time and treasures poses the next question: Are the 
city congregations the great economic hope of the I.E.L.C.? 

26) The rate of mobility has affected church attendance and other 
forms of fellowship and church activities. 

27). The growth of the sects and healing cults (Christian and non- 
Christian) in a time of increasing medical facilities seems to point to the 
fact that hospitals and science alone are unable to meet the total healing 
needs of people. An identity factor may also be involved. 

28) "Does this congregation have a positive effect on the community?" 
Most of the replies to this question were affirmative. But some admitted the 
possibility and need for improvement in this area, especially if they were to 
be more effective in their expression of faith and conviction to their friends 
of other faiths. 

29) In several congregations it was difficult to get people to think 
of their own responsibilities in the congregation and community because of 
resentments built up against synodical administration for failure to heed 
requests for help in financial and educational matters. Facilitators tried 
to show how the alleged failures of church administrators at no time absolves 
God's people of their responsibilities as the body of Christ. 

30) In several congregations of one region there was a noticeable 
demoralization with congregations being in disarray, having lost their raison 
d'etre. Part of the cause was doubtless poor pastoral care. 

31) Urban congregations have tremendous potential for change - tradi- 
tions are not so rigidly entrenched, urban situations demand change often before 


there is time for rationalization. One major problem which city churches face 
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Seems to be a lack of consciousness of their Christian identity and the unity 
that can be expected from that. Lacking this ingredient, other loyalties 
alignments fill the vacuum to the detriment of the church's life and witness. 
The more socially heterogenous makeup of urban congregations and the resulting 
potentials and risks are some of the realities that must be faced contructively, 
lest these factors become the cancer that enervates resources and destroys life. 
32) "One derives more strength, I think all will agree, when they visit 
a village congregation. Still we can see the undying enthusiasm and hospitality. 


There should be some guidelines to help them for an orderly change". 


B. Findings related to caste and family influence and marriage: 

1) Almost all urban responses to the survey show that people felt less 
"caste feeling" in the cities. Yet respondents were almost unanimous in their 
feeling of loneliness and insecurity in urban life. 

2) Although city congregations are more heterogenous, there is still 
an element of closed-society style of life in that, where possible or advanta- 
geous to them, rural people tend to congregate in residential areas with people 
of similar origin, whether Christian or not, when they move to the city. While 
there is evidence that this fact is well known, the full potential of this 
factor apparently has not yet been recognized for purposes of ministry. 

3) City congregations which sensed the loneliness and insecurity of 
urban life were also consistent in recognizing the importance and need for more 
adequate nurture and lay involvement. 

4) Many in the survey and in follow-up discussions showed their 
recognition of the diminishing hold of the traditional family system: authority 
of parents, especially that of fathers, seems to be on the wane; children are 
being reared and tutored by servant girls (often illiterate, poor and non- 
Christians). This explains some of the family discipline and moral problems 
which may have influenced those who expressed the need for more nurture on 
all levels, also on the post-confirmation age level. 

5) Questionnaires gíven to youth and heads of households reveal a 
pattern of traditionally arranged marriages being consecrated in the church, 
while love marriages or love-arranged marriages are conducted in homes or 
in registrars' offices. One likely reason for this is the reluctance of the 
church to encourage or recognize marriage contracted in other than traditional 
manner, Yet in the case of such an important institution as marriage, should 
the church in India not take a second look at its attitude to love marriages 
as a very real (and not necessarily evil) pattern of life in changing times? 
Those who prefer to make their own decision regarding life partners might be 


encouraged in their later family life if the church itself took a more positive 
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view and gave its blessing on love marriages. Reconciliation rather than 
alienation would thus become the pattern. 

6) The majority of reported cases of love marriages are found in the 
cities. Part of the expressed reason for this is that such couples, having 
violated family tradition, are no longer welcome in the rural area and are 
therefore forced to migrate to cities for work and for acceptance in a more 


open society. 


C. Findings related to women in the church: 

1) Women were present in large numbers in the follow-up meetings. 
They often formed the majority in these meetings, whereas they were in the 
minority in meetings where questionnaries were distributed and completed in 
1974. While most women present were silent in these meetings, those who spoke 
up were bold, clear, and thoughtful in their comments, some of them openly 
disagreeing with their husbands or elders. 

2) A growing number of women have teaching and other positions, 
especially in urban congregations. This affects family life, care of children, 
and husband-wife relationship: sometimes beneficially, sometimes not. It may 
be helpful if the church becomes aware of adjustments that have to be made 
and counsel families where necessary so that the changes do not become de- 
structive of family love and solidarity. 

3) One of the facilitators commented: "Whatever might be the congrega- 
tions, the strength and talents of the women are greatly untapped and always 
underutilized. They have the desire to participate and work. Their talents, 
resources and strength is something to reckon with for the development of 
the church." 

4) Some city congregations showed a negative attitude to participation 
of women in decision-making and leadership roles. Yet the only two congrega- 
tions known to have given voting rights to women are in the cities. 

5) Various reasons were advanced - usually by men - against granting 
women more rights and responsibilities in the church. Some of the women 
themselves seemed reluctant to take on more responsibilities. Arguments both 
pro and con pointed to the need for consideration of greater sharing in all 
aspects - family and church - of Christian life. 

6) The idea of greater participation of women was generally well 
received as a long overdue feature of church life. Many agreed that it would 
be good for the growth of the church; many, but fewer, also agreed that it 
would benefit family solidarity and spiritual development. The latter view 


was especially noted among women. 
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7) Most of the congregations gave tacit approval to the idea of 
experimentation of structural change to provide more scope for women to share 
in the responsibilities of the church. Six congregations responded favourably 
to the idea of appointing women as deaconnesses for special congregational 
functions. Most of the congregations requested guidance in making constitu- 
tional changes. 

8) Significantly the first all-IELC women's convention was held in 
January 1976. Opportunity was given to present the findings of the self-study 
and to elicit discussion. Women present were enthusiastic and constructive 
in their comments. They showed a readiness to move on all levels of the IELC 
to give women more of a voice. Moreover they appeared ready to commit them- 
selves to a more positive role in their own family affairs also. Perhaps 
the most significant decisions they made at the convention were to work toward 
strengthening of relationships on all levels (community, congregation, and 
family) and to strengthen the foundations of the faith, of love and of emotional 
well-being. 


D. Findings related to youth: 
1) In several congregations the young people seemed to be disillusioned: 
with material prosperity out of their reach; 
with education that gives degrees, but does not qualify 
them for employment suited to their talents; 
with the church which has become cold and indifferent to 
their aspirations and needs, unable to inspire them; 
Filled with ambition many young people are denied the 
motivation to fulfill their dreams, even selfless 
ideals that could benefit society. 

2) Young people in many congregations feel that the church should give 
them more opportunity to assemble, plan, participate and influence the direc- 
tion of the congregation's ministry. 

3) Some congregations already have young men in key roles and offices 
of the church, showing some of the results of earlier lay training efforts 
and enlarged vision. There are youth leaders who decry programs and training 
that are planned and implemented "from the top" and which fail to meet the 
actual needs of youth. 

4) Positive attitudes to the church demonstrated by some of the young 
people were encouraging signs for the future. 


5) Although many young people are without jobs, they are not without 
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skills. They need help in discovering their strengths and the available 
opportunities. Vocational guidance and efforts to harness secular resources 


need to be coordinated. 


E. Stewardship: 

1) Facilitators found that many congregation members give generously 
to charity causes outside the local congregation. Thus stewardship perfor- 
mance of money cannot be gauged merely by congregation budget receipts. 

2) While the potential for achieving self-support within two or 
three years is admitted, the will appears to be lacking. "We could give more 
than we do at present if congregation officers would keep us better informed 
On actual needs and exact accounts". Lay leaders and pastors need help in 
assessing the actual obstacles to faithful stewardship and in motivating the 


positive action in a clear law-gospel manner. 


II. Seminars and special meetings: 
One result of the sharing of self-study findings was that many people 


became alert to the need for better understanding of the dynamics of change and 
the impact of change on the church, the family, and on society. This recogni- 
tion led to a desire to evaluate existing structures and ministries, goals and 
priorities. People wanted to know more about what Christians can do responsibly 
to meet the challenges of the day. As a result of this need, the self-study 
facilitators arranged to gather people in different types of groups for study, 
reflection, mutual stimulation, and for planning. The following are some of 
the results. 

A. Seminars on social change: 

Under the auspices of the Board for Missions of the IELC, three seminars 
on "Change and the Church" were held; two more are planned for August 1976. The 
agenda of these seminars included theoretical and empirical material with ample 
opportunity for discussion. A long list of issues arising from discussions 
in these seminars require urgent study by church leaders and by people in 
everyday walks of life. Bible study discussions in one conference led to the 
conclusion that moral conduct is related to a sense of identity. They asked: 
"How can we again acquire a strong sense of who we are and how we are involved 
in God's plans?" 

The experience and talent of one of the facilitators, Mr. Gandhi Doss, 
helped to get lively discussions going. The skilful use of group dynamics led 
to meaningful participation in issue-related discussion by all. 


The reactions of pastors were uniformly positive. These seminars 
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seemed to have helped pastors to understand their own problems in ministry, 
giving them more courage to face certain disappointments, adjustments, and 
surprises for which their seminary training did not adequately equip them. 

In both lay and pastors' seminars the general reaction to the findings 
of the self-study reported was one of acceptance and self-identification with 
the findings. They appeared to be saying, "Yes, the portrait is accurate; 
we recognize ourselves in it. Now what?" This question indicates a welcome 
openness - a venture in which no one has all the answers and where everyone 
is receptive to the insights of others. 

Commenting on the noticeably greater caution of pastors compared to 
the eagerness of laymen for change, Mr. Gandhi Doss observed: "Care should 
be taken to keep the gap as narrow as possible between pastors and laymen 
during the change process; otherwise there will be more problems to face." 
Laymen welcomed this opportunity not only to listen, but also to share their 
feelings of apprehension and anticipation. 


B. Pastors' in-service training: 
While there is no official relationship between the self-study 

programme and the IELC pastors' in-service training, the study of self-study 
reports has moved pastors to more critical reflection on their ministry goals 
and methods. To an extent that cannot be measured, but which is obvious, the 
self-study effort in the IELC has influenced the plans for the next phase of 
in-service training. Perhaps more than anything else the discussion and re- 
flection on the self-study findings has helped them to respond to needs less 


defensively than before. There appears to be a common search for a better way. 


C. Constitutional changes: 
Congregations and synods of the IELC and the IELC itself have taken the 
first steps in making structural changes to make broader involvement of women 
and youth possible. The process has begun for other structural changes also. 
Perhaps the most significant development was the unanimous resolution adopted 
at the 1976 IELC Convention to revive the Stewardship Department givinc the 
new department the objectives of the self-study project as its mandate. 


D. Publicity: 
The Church Council of the IELC gave opportunity to present a report 
in one of its sessions. The outcome of the discussion was a resolution to 


give wide publicity to these findings in the official church periodicals. 
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III. The next phase of the I.E.L.C. Self-Study 





On the basis of the experiences gained so far in this programme 
and responses of people in congregations, seminars, pastors' conferences and 
church administrative organizations some of the original plans require 


modification. The next steps in the process will likely be the following: 


A. Invite key I.E.L.C. leaders to report findings and responses from 
the various areas visited, get their reactions and suggestions, and spell 
out implications for planning. 

B. Encourage experimental units, free to try new ventures without 
commitment to structural change. These units could be demonstration centres 
for the observation of others. 

C. Prepare literature to help prepare people for the impact of change 
on all levels - home, education, church ministries, and community. 

D. Select and train more "facilitators" to carry on similar dialogue 
with more congregations and to acquaint them with local resources, eccle- 
siastical and secular. 

E. Encourage a restudy of the whole concept of ministry What does 
ministry mean and involve on each level? in each area? 

F. Prepare guidelines to help those congregations that are ready to 


make the structural changes needed. 


Conclusion 

The I.E.L.C. Self-Study Programme has, by its very nature, gone beyond 
the expectations of the original designers. This is good, for it shows the 
benefits of participation of many in the research process, in evaluations, 
in setting new goals and priorities and in decision-making. The trends dis- 
covered in the studies thus far point to dangers to the life of the church. 
This programme appears to be timely. The sights of many have been 
set to the future instead of pondering over the past and its glories 
or the present and its problems only. The self-study findings have helped 
many to recognize the many resources for ministry available to faith - God's 
gift to His Church for His world. 
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9.1 Appendix 


Reflections on Doing Theology in Mission 


by L.W. Meinzen 


Introduction: 

Theology in the life of the church has to do with mission: 
informing, stimulating, and enabling the church for ministry in mission. 
However, much ministry goes on without sound theological basis, reflec- 
tion, or meaning. As a result the mission of the church goes in wrong 
or harmful directions, thereby implicitly offering the world a message 
other than that of the church's confession and frustrating the objectives 
of mission. The church in India lives in an atmosphere permeated by 
philosophic assumptions very similar to the Gnosticism, Docetism, 
and neo-Platonism that prevailed in the early centuries of the church's 
history. It needs to be on constant guard against idolatries of all 
varieties. Working in the context of this pluralistic country 
and observing reactions and attitudes emerging from a congregational- 
level self-study, has led the writer to evaluate the actual ongoing 
ministry of God's people in village, town, and city congregations in 
terms of a theology of glory or a theology of the cross. To take 
corrective measures that are adequate and fair we need to understand 
the prevailing theology which inspires the church's ministry in a given 
area. In an attempt to understand some of the prevailing attitudes, 


frustrations, and dilemmas facing Christians in South India, we propose 


the following hypotheses: 


I. A theology of glory is one of the strongest factors prevailing in 
the life of the church in India, obscuring the message and inhibiting 
mission, unity, church growth, and ministry with integrity. 

3T. 


Only ministry motivated and informed by a theology of the cross 
will enable the church to fulfill its responsibility in a manner 
Consistent with the purpose of God, His Gospel, and the resources He 
Provides to His church. 

The following descriptions and applications relate primarily 

to the church in India. Nevertheless, believing that out of the 
concrete situation of mission in a specific context theological 
reflection can be beneficial to God's people elsewhere, we submit 


these views. 
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One of Luther's major discoveries was that of the theology of the 
cross as the integrating principle of all Christian knowledge. This 
view "provides the perspective for the entire range of theological 
discourse"! and, we might add, for all aspects of church life. The 
scholastic presuppositions against which Martin Luther fought so 
persistently seem to have revived in new form in churches in India. 

It is all the more important to be alert and careful and to resist the 
danger lest the missionary thrust of the church weaken. 

The following material is intended to encourage and help laity and 
clergy alike by providing them with a point of reference from which 
to move out into the solution of many of their very real problems. 

We believe that a consistent application of the theology of the cross 
and prayerful resistance to every manifestation of a theology of 
glory will help the church to retain its identity, and be true to its 
call and character as the body of Christ; it will help the church 


to retain a hold on reality. 
Theology of Glory 


Theology of glory defined - 

A theology of glory is that view of God which assumes that God 
can be understood as he really is - "in his naked majesty" - 2 
by contemplation of creation, nature, and the attributes of God, 
Matt.11:25; Luke 19:42. It also assumes that His divinity and superiority, 
His power and majesty can be intellectually grasped and proven. 

Such a view leads to presumption and boastfulness inconsistent with the 
mind of Christ. 

While there are in the great miracles of creation and preservation 
of the universe many touchstones that may lead one tó acknowledge the 
existence of a great Architect, those who hold that such evidences 
reveal the real nature of God obscure His identity so that people fail 
to look for the traces of His true glory and power at work in the lives 
of humble people who - under the cross - faithfully follow their Lord 
finding their strength in His Word and Sacraments. 

A theology of glory rejects the revelation of God that is masked 
in poverty and weakness, whether it be the seeming weakness of the 
Incarnation and the cross, or of the body of Christ, the church. Instead 
it seeks to find evidences of the real God in human criteria of 
bigness, affluence, political strength, and institutional growth. 


This view errs in that it fails to realize that in His true glory and 
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power God is incomprehensible and inaccessible to man (Ex. 33:17-23). 
As a result people fail to recognize God's true glory and power where they 
actually are at work in the world. 

"A theology of glory calls evil good and good evil. A theology of the 
cross calls a thing what it actually is."? To a ‘glory Christian' political 
power and individual or institutional prosperity may appear to be good; 
while the cross of Christ and of the Christian will appear to be bad, that 
is, something to be ashamed of and shunned. To a follower of the cross, 
however, manger and cross, weakness and suffering, poverty and service will 
remain - what they truly are in Christ - good things. In his commentary on 
Mary's Magnificat, Luther speaks of true praise as being "not a work of man; 


"Á Those who are 


it is rather a joyful suffering and the work of God alone. 
"unwilling to suffer oppression and to be in the depths," he continues, are 


those who demand only well-being as evidence of God's goodness and hence as 





cause for praise; there "they can never truly love or praise Him."? since 
God's good gifts often have the effect of producing pride and complacency 
and result in rejoicing over the gifts more than in the Giver, God allows 
us to have misfortune and suffering so that we may have steady hearts that 
derive "good comfort, joy and trust in God," regardless of our circumstances 


in life. 


Theology of the Cross 


Theology of the cross defined - 
A theology of the cross is content to begin - where God comes to meet 
us - in the lowliness of the humanity of Christ, in His body the Church, 
in manger and cross, in obedience and suffering. Luther wrote: "We learn 
to know God rightly only through the cross and suffering. In the life of 
Jesus Christ and in the life of every Christian God is hidden under 
suffering and tribulation, and therefore cannot be known directly, but 
indirectly, not on the basis of sense perception, but only by faith."" 
The theology of the cross "comprehends the visible and manifest things of 
God seen through suffering and the cross" (Heidelberg Thesis 20) .8 
A theology of the cross is the humble recognition of faith that "God's 
value judgments are tipped in favor of the lowly and the despised. God 
has power, but that power is seen through faith; moreover, to understand 
God's works requires faith."? ‘the nature of faith is ". . . to see what 


cannot be seen and not see what can be seen." such a theological stance 
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is marked by humility and repentance, conscious of human unworthiness. 
Thus to be in mission under inspiration of a theology of the cross involves 
readiness to recognize God's activity also in a poor, weak church despite 
its divisions, failures, and fears. 

In order to identify the impact of a theology of glory and to suggest 
corrective approaches in the spirit of a theology of the cross, we have 
grouped various ministries and features of church life for evaluation in 


terms of our two hypotheses. 


I. FAITH 


1. A theology of glory leans heavily on evidences of God's presence and 
proof of His power as support for faith. It looks to that which satisfies 
the intellect as justification for faith, so that faith "makes sense." 
2. Similarly such an approach assumes a pattern of triumph for believers 
as further undergirding of faith, thereby ignoring the need to trust in 
God's promises even if it may appear that He is remote and hidden when the 
faithful are persecuted and oppressed. 
3. Since this leads to a view of a God who is expected to shape up to 
human expectations, a theology of glory is fundamentally idolatrous. As 
the Israelites at Sinai could no longer tolerate an absent God, who allowed 
His chosen ones to suffer without sensory "proof" and therefore demanded 
one they could see to worship, so a theology of glory must manufacture its 
own "idols", gods who can be proved in mighty deeds. 
4. Such a viewpoint also leads to "cannot theology" and practice: "What 
you say is no doubt true, but . . ." - unbelief. Since in its presumption 
it resists the divine initiative of grace, it fails to heed the call to 
faith and obedience. Unable to determine or control the future with risks, 
glory theology rejects LIFE and future as new creation and gift. 
5. A theology of the cross, however, starts at the cross of Christ the 
supreme example of God's seeming "absence" or hiding Himself and the place 
where the true Israel, the Son of Man, atoned for the.sin of idolatry. 
His "confession of God's remoteness is an assurance of His nearness."l! 
*(Mark 15: 31-39). 
"Man's relationship to God depends on the saving event of 
the cross of Christ. Without Incarnation and Atonement 
he would be in sin and thus alienated from God. . . One 
apprehends salvation, healing, and new life by faith alone. 


The affairs of the world may often confound the Christian, 
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but he can - and this in spite of what he may see or hear - 

believe by grace in God's gracious presence."l? 
6. A theology of the cross humbly accepts human unworthiness and limita- 
tions and pleads for and depends upon God's mercy. 
7. It trusts implicitly in the power of God's Word, despite appearances 
of "foolishness of the cross" and the "weakness of God" (I Cor. 1:17-30). 
8. It calls for a faith response, the believer's "therefore" or 
"nevertheless" of commitment and action. In faith it recognizes the 
eschatological dimension of life, the life of God's people moving forward 
to an uncertain future with firm confidence in a faithful Lord. 
9. A theology of the cross enables the church to value the piety of 
individual Christians and of Christian families, especially also their 
steadfastness in suffering, their prayer life, and their songs in times 
of oppression and tribulation. This is true because faith recognizes in 
such piety the activity of the Holy Spirit, who can thereby make a deeper 
impact on society than is possible through mere institutional prestige or 
progress. This is particularly true in times of rapid change and when 
people increasingly depend on science and education as marks of progress. 
10. Under a theology of the cross the church can recognize the pitfalls 
and dangers alluded to under the marks of a theology of glory, and will be 
moved to combat them, totally relying on the power of the Holy Spirit 
available to faith. 

"Accordingly, a theologian who seeks God must stop at 

the foot of the cross of Golgotha. In the crucified 

Savior God meets man as his gracious and merciful 

Father. The real reality is not accessible to man as 


man, but must be revealed to hin, "12 


lI. Identity - Self-understanding 





1l. A theology of glory obscures the church's recognition of its true 
identity in Christ - a danger to which the church in a socially and 
economically deprived context is particularly vulnerable. To find 
fulfillment in life under the cross is difficult for human nature to 
accept. Yet rejecting that way is tantamount to refusing tó be counted 
in the company of Jesus. 

12. Under the influence of a theology of glory, people feel ashamed to 
have to worship in humble edifices, preferring to claim membership in 
congregations with larger church buildings or in denominations which are 


more conducive to prestige and standing before the world. Such an 
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attitude inhibits creative use of modest, limited resources. 
13. A church under the influence of a theology of glory shuns or avoids 
the reality of the empirical church (the little flock, poverty, few 
apparent resources, sociological status in society, and/or educational 
limitations). Instead such a church aspires to unrealistic conditions 
which hold little likelihood of attainment ("If only we had a school, 
then . . . ."). Such an attitude often fails to take into consideration 
human sinfulness, which is capable of misusing even the best of resources. 
14. Such a theology also inverts priorities and values, making the 
Sabbath more important than man, rituals and traditions than functions, 
offices than ministries, and institutions than people. A church operating 
under the impulse of theology of glory "inevitably leads to institutional 
goals for mission, and a church with institutional goals for mission must 
necessarily practise a theology of glory to accomplish its purposes."l^ 
A church with people goals will more readily practise a theology of the 
cross, and such theology will lead to people goals. 
15. Instead of being content with the gifts already enjoyed and promised, 
a theology of glory fosters false hopes in unrealistic resources. This 
is detrimental to the church's stewardship responsibility and life, for 
it keeps people from recognizing and depending on the existing dynamic 
resources in the fellowship of Christians. Such neglect obscures the 
church's true image and thus impairs the impact of its message (I. Thes. 
4: 10,11). 
16. A theology of glory ultimately leads to acute frustration, for the 
inability to fulfill unrealistic aspirations leads to defeatism and 
despondency. This is a particularly disastrous fruit of a theology of 
glory in economically dependent churches. 
17. Under the impulse of a theology of glory, mission is defined or 
understood in severely restricted terms, for it confines its goals for 
mission to institutional activity (as congregation or denomination) in the 
world. This approach is faulty for the following reasons: 
a) it obscures the more expansive view of mission which excludes 
nothing of God's gracious activity toward His world; 
b) it encourages a false understanding of the nature of the church 
and an exaggerated sense of its importance as an organization; 
c) it minimizes the importance of God's gracious plan for the whole 
world, which is His (Jonah 4); 
a 


it exhibits a reluctance to "die" (individually or corporately as 
church) in order that others might find life in Christ; 
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e) it caters to human pride of achievement by pressing for 
institutional outreach in obedience to divine command - "what 
we do for Goa"; - 

f 


it discourages the church from permeating society as leaven. 
Afraid to be involved in secular structures that may blur the 
institutional identity, it prefers ecclesiastical structures 

for functions which are already available in secular agencies. 
(E.g. preferring to run a congregation nursery school when 
adequate public or private nursery schools are already available 
inhibits Christian involvement in secular agencies and unduly 
isolates Christians from vital witness in the rest of society.) 
18. To Christians who follow a theology of the cross, however, the 
church is understood primarily as the people of God drawing strength 
from the Word of God and moving out into the community to share the 

love of God in Christ. Only in a secondary and subordinate sense do they 
regard "church" as denomination, structure, committees, and officers. 
Recognizing this, Christians in the India Evangelical Lutheran Church 
when asked "What is the I.E.L.C.?" will answer: "We, God's people 

in villages, towns, and cities are the church where we are; and we have 
organized synods and chosen certain committees and officers to serve 

by helping us to live as a church for others." Such a mentality, 
instead of depending on human and material aid of organizations, 


encourages confidence in God's promised resources. 


19. Such an operative theology of the cross stimulates people to more 
eager discovery of every existing resource however humble it may seem, 
more grateful acceptance of such gifts, and more faithful stewardship of 
these blessings on all levels. 

20. In faith that sees "what cannot be seen", a theology of the cross 
enables believers to recognize God's gracious work in enlisting forgiven 
sinners to participate with Him in His mission, His will to continue 

His work in, with, and through His church. 

21. The church inspired by a theology of the cross does not try to 
"dress up" the Gospel to remove its offence; it does not put trimmings 
on the body of Christ to hide its humanity, or prop up the church with 
weak crutches so that its image in the world is more appealing. Instead 
it views the Incarnation seriously and appreciatively in faith - both in 
its manifestation in the ministry of Christ and in that of His body, 

the church. It does not rely on achievements of institutions or of 
individuals (e.g. the government's favorable regard for a church hospital 


Or School, or the special recognition in sports or academics attained by 
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Christians in competition with others) as added "proof" of the Gospel's 
truth. It understands the true source of its life as "hidden with 
Christ in God" (Col. 3:3). 


III. Koinonia 


22. A theology of glory is responsible for an almost exclusive interest 
in establishing a right relationship between man and God, to the neglect 
of relationships between one person and another, and between people and 
their total environment. There can be no relationship with God without 

a positive relationship with brothers and sisters, as the Lord's Prayer 
and the parable of the unmerciful servant amply show. 

23. A theology of glory builds false community in which authoritarian 
clergy of structure (with built-in traditions, bylaws, subsidies, and 
inherent threats) dominate the life of the church. It is false because 
under such conditions there can be neither freedom nor true responsibility. 
Authority exerted by law inspires fear or rebellion instead of loving 
obedience, cooperation, and edification. Therefore such authority is 
both alien to the Gospel and in conflict with the mission of the church. 
24. A theology of the cross relies on the promise of Christ that the 
Holy Spirit will make the benefits of the Atonement and the presence 

of the risen Lord ever available to the company of believers wherever 

they are. Trust in the promise enables the church to keep priorities 

and values in proper perspective. 

25. Thereby the church can aspire to true community, the fellowship of 
reconciliation in which members have freedom in Christ, but with responsi- 
bility to Him and for one another. 

26. A theology of the cross and "face-saving" devices or actions are 
incompatible. The latter makes settlement possible without facing the 
fundamental issues, without accepting the cross. Dying to the old, the 
self, is avoided in face-saving actions or adjustments, thereby making 
genuine reconciliation and the consequent new creation impossible. Face- 
saving is the result of unwillingness to stand under the divine judgment 
on human guilt and reluctance to accept the gracious judgment of divine 
forgiveness which precludes all consideration of human worthiness. Thus 
to excuse oneself on the claim of ignorance of the law or to justify one's 
loveless action with the claim of good intentions, of necessity of office 
or, "we are all human, are we not?" - all these avoid the need to admit 


our guilt, to plead for forgiveness, and to trust in God's mercy, which 
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alone can restore fellowship. 
27. Under the cross the church seeks unity on the fundamental level of 
corporate local manifestation, rather than aspiring to a more perfect, 
structured union of ecclesiastical organizations. While recognizing the 
need to demonstrate unity visibly, it does not equate visible manifestation 
of unity with organizational union. 

28. To those who adhere to a theology of the cross, koinonia is not a 
separate activity on the church's agenda; instead it is the dimension of 
life in which it fulfills all ministries and activities - the Spirit-ual 


dimension. 


IV. Structure 


29. Theology of glory encourages structures that thrive on human ambition 


for prestige and power and discourages structures which rely on koinoni 





love, and mutual edification, finding little in these ingredients to 
satisfy its proud aspirations. 

30. A theology of glory despises God's gifts where He places them, 
especially in His Word and Sacraments, in the local manifestation of the 
body of Christ, and in the gifts of His Spirit in His people. Because 

of its perverted priorities, it fails to focus on the fundamental tasks of 
nurture, witness, worship, and diaconic love (because they appear too 
insignificant) in favor of more sensational forms of ministry which hold 
prospect of mass appeal. 

31. In contrast, depending on the power of the Word at work in and through 
the fellowship of believers, the church informed and stimulated by a 
theology of the cross gives priority in its ministry to those very basic 
responsibilities. 

32. A theology of the cross regards church structures as instrumental and 
not as controlling or essential. It therefore seeks that which is flexible 
and available for dynamic expression of genuine life and "life-flow", and 
will strongly resist as human presumption any structural obstacles to this 


LIFE. 


V. Scripture - Interpretation 





"If man really wants to know the truth, his eyes need 
to be changed . . . sense and reason must close their 
eyes and faith must take over.")> 


33. In a theology of glory the Bible is posited against the scriptures of 
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other religions as being superior by virtue of the method of revelation 
(inerrancy, etc.) rather than by virtue of the power of divine love at 
work in such humble means. Again appeal is made on rational grounds - 
false faith - rather than appealing to true faith involving trust and 
commitment in response to a gracious promise. Such an appeal to reason 
is similar in nature to the sectarian approach of treating the Bible. as 
the basis of Christian claims to faith as contrasted with the Christ 

of the Bible as the LIFE-Giver and cornerstone of faith. (John 5:39; 
Acts. 5:42; Col. 1:28.) In general, a theology of glory precludes the 
necessity of true faith, thriving instead on that which caters to human: 
wisdom and pride. 16 
34. A theology of glory is reluctant to confess ignorance on the exact 
meaning or intent of every word of scripture or the exact nature of 

every document, because it regards intellectual acceptance of every word 

of Scripture as the necessary condition for acceptable faith. 

35. "Glory theology" is content to think of continuity of form and 
tradition as proof of orthodoxy, little realizing that if form remains 

rigid the message itself becomes changed and the church loses the continuity 
of spirit. ‘The words of the author are guarded at the expense of his 
original intent. 

36. A theology of the cross gratefully receives the whole of Scriptures 

as God's Word in written form, acknowledging that God is Himself far greater 
than the Bible, but that in the Scriptures, as in the manger at Bethlehem, He 
has placed the Saviour. 

37. Interpreting the scriptures in the light of the theology of the 

cross enables a person to point not only to the miracles of Jesus healing, 


raising the dead, and similar supernatural deeds - thereby "seeing that 





which can be seen";?” it moves from the seen to "that which cannot be seen," 
except to eyes of faith, namely, the transformation in the lives of those 
who met God incarnate in the Man Jesus. Thus the healings of the ten 
lepers is only a stepping stone to lead people to the reality of only 

one leper being truly "healed." This is recognized by his return to Jesus 
in thankfulness and receiving the gracious verdict - healed by faith. 

The raising of Lazarus is not the only resurrection at Bethany; prior to 
that the Lord "raised" Martha to new life. The miraculous catch of 

fishes becomes secondary to the repentance of Peter. This type of 
interpreting of Scriptures conveys to the hearer the very Person of the 


incarnate Lord in His saving mercy, the miracle without compare, and not 
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merely the benefits of His coming. With eyes of faith readers of the gospel 
narratives will recognize through the dark clouds of Calvary's "tragedy" 
the miracle of the new creation in the penitent thief. Such an approach 
to the Scriptures allows the Holy Spirit to work His new miracles in the 


church each day. 


VI. Proclamation 


38. A theologian of glory insits on the need for "protecting the Gospel", 
rather than committing himself to the protection of the Gospel. Because 
of his pride and arrogance he appropriates to himself a responsibility 
which only God is able to fulfill. 
39. ^ theology of glory focusses preaching and teaching on miracles 
that might be enlisted to "prove" the divinity of Christ, the truth 
of doctrine, the validity of the church's claims, or its superiority 
over all other competing claims to loyalty. This explains the special 
appeal of this methodology in the church in India. However, this emphasis 
obscures or denies the primary miracle of the Incarnation and its uniqueness 
in the whole world of religions. 

God's "word and work do not demand the proof of reason; 
but (man must know in) a free and pure faith alone."2® 
40. "Glory theology" in this and in other ways by its haughty presumption 
and unwarranted self-confidence hinders the vital ingredient of love that 
is so important in mission; in doing so it neutralizes the message 
of the church and deprives it of its unique appeal and power. 
4l. A theology of glory relies heavily on outward demonstration of bles- 
sing for its appeal to people to follow. E.g. healing, answers to prayer, 
proofs of truth in nature and science, etc. are used to motivate people 
to accept the message being proclaimed or to heed the invitation to become 
members of the church. In so doing such proclamation makes the gifts of 
the Saviour more important and inviting than the Saviour Himself, a sinister 
from of idolatry similar to what Paul condemned in Romans 1:18-25. 
42. A theology of the Cross inspires believers to proclaim the Saviour 
Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 2:2), and to challenge others to put their trust in 
Him alone. 
43. A theology of the Cross believes in God's goodness even when His 
goodness escapes one's sense experience.*!? It is therefore able to 
Proclaim good news in a specially meaningful way to people in poverty and 


distress. 
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44. A theology of glory keeps the church from authentic existence. 

It encourages evanglism as an activity of the church rather than as 

an expression of the church's true life in Christ, the "life hid with 
Christ in God." Whenever a congregation speaks of evangelism in the same 
breath with activities such as a building-fund campaign or having a 
nursery school, it fails to distinguish a vital ingredient of its very 
existence from a fruit of its life. 

45. A theology of glory encourages the equating of evangelism with 


verbalizing. Again this tendency obscures the Gospel since verbalizing 
itself does not require physical involvement, identification with, or 


participation in the suffering of others. It is a poor substitute for 
incarnational mission. The current style of shattering the silence 

of a community with religious music and preaching using loud speakers 
makes person-to-person witness appear superfluous and encourages 
complacency in the fallacious assumption that by amplified verbalizing 
evangelism has taken place. 

46. A church that is oriented toward a theology of glory gives 
priority to technique over meaning. Results in terms of visible membership, 
large attendance or offerings are the criteria of valid technique. 

47. "Glory theology", because of its arrogance, refuses to acknowledge 
what God has done and continues to do in other cultures and religions, 
thereby also doing violence to them. In rejecting the path of humble 
listening to the views, aspirations, and beliefs of others such an 
approach also alienates the people of those cultures and religions at 
that point where their open hearing is needed. 

48. Evangelism in the New Testament sense, in contrast to the activity 
of evangelism which focuses on less vital goals, is a demonstration of 
LIFE-sharing love which is ready for costly self-giving in witness. 

49. A theology of the cross therefore is primarily concerned with 
making known the Source and Giver of new life, Jesus Christ. Every 
tool and technique will be made to serve this purpose so that as He is 
held before people as crucified and risen, He and and the power of His 
love alone will move people to faith. 

50. A theology of the cross stands in awe and humility at every 
evidence of God's merciful dealings with people of other cultures and 
religious convictions, seeking to find traces of the Redeemer's 


handiwork and anticipating fresh opportunities for praise and thanks. 
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VIII. Service. 


51. In the posture of the theology of glory, signs of the Kingdom easily 
become means of spreading the Kingdom, thus making the cross superfluous 
or bypassing it. It is a from of messiahship without suffering. Works of 
love, diakonia ministries, are instituted in order to help bring people 
into the church rather than being the natural fruit of a supernatural gift. 
This is one of the temptations which Jesus Himself rejected after feeding 
the multitudes, when he was tried by Satan in the wilderness, and on other 
occasions. It is one of the temptations facing a missionary church in 
predominantly non-Christian environments. In perverting the purpose of 
God's gracious power, it becomes demonic and leads to faulty polarizations 
of word and deed ministries. 

52. A theology of glory dichotomizes and polarizes the spiritual and the 
material and then thrives on the fallacious assumption of supriority 

of the spiritual, a hierarchy alien to the Incarnation and a hindrance to 
the revelation of God's true economy. This hierarchy is very compatible 
with Hindu assumptions which are in many respects akin to Gnostic views. 
Particularly for this reason also this approach obscures the unique power 
of the Gospel in India. 

53. Guided by a theology of the cross, however, deeds of love become 

the spontaneous expression of people who know that they have first been 
loved by a gracious God. 

54. In such a spirit, the needs and the welfare of the neighbor become 
the sole purpose for diakonia; followers of the Saviour feed the hungry 
because they are hungry, not in order to make the physically hungry more 
receptive to an outpouring of "spiritual food." 

55. A theology of the cross liberates the church from the compulsion 

to do works of love in order to establish one's credentials as a 
Christian; it allows no belittling of deeds under the assumption that 
words are superior since they are "spiritual". Instead it raises every 
help to the neighbor in Jesus' name to the status of an offering to the 


Lord Himself, however humble or insignificant it may seem. 


Applying a Theology of the Cross to Mission 





As the church seeks to apply a theology of the cross consistently to 
its responsibilities and actions in mission it will discover that certain 


attitudes prevalent among its members and guiding its actions must give 
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way to attitudes, postures, and actions more consistent with the call of 
God and more in keeping with the resources which He provides to His 
church for the fulfillment of His mission in His world. The following 
suggestions for change point to some of the implications of the conversion 
from a theology of glory to a theology of the cross. 
What must die? 
1. The idolatries of false dependencies must die: 
- depending on external resources for basic ministries; 
- depending on institutional growth as evidence of church's life; 
- depending on rational proofs for appeals to faith; 
- depending on such forms of ministry which cater to the 
more influential members of the congregation and their demands. 
The emphasis here is on the aspect of dependency which hinders 
genuine mission. External resources, institutional growth, have their 
place; but they must be kept in their place lest they choke out life. 

2. Despising of true power and values must die: 

- despising the seeming "foolishness" of the "mere" Gospel; 

- despising the apparent weakness, poverty, and smallness of 
the empirical church; 

- despising the significance and potential of the local fellow- 
ship of God's people; 

- despising forms of ministry which require persistent effort 
on a sustained basis, even when fruit seems negligible; 

- despising the "little people" (children, the aged, the voice- 
less) who do not seem to count, but of whom is the kingdom. 

3. The church needs to "crucify" the habit of determining values, 
Objectives, priorities, and ministries in terms of quantitative 
evidence and proof which satisfy the intellect. This attitude 
fiust die for it is part of the old Adam in us which hinders the 
Gospel and distorts the challenge to faith. 

What must be born or revived? 

1. True faith, that is, humble receiving of every gift of God and 
trust in His promises: 

- careful hearing, reflection, and commitment to the Word, 
the LIFE-line which links the church to the limitless, 
eternal resources of God Himself; 

- heavy leaning on the guidance, light, and power of the Holy 
Spirit available in God's Word, in events, and in the 
conversation of brothers and sisters; 


- readiness to receive gratefully and encourage and put 
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to service every gift of the Spirit in God's people, 
despising none; 
- fervent hope in the promises of God for His church. 

2. Genuine vision, the gift of the Holy Spirit, must be revived, 
the vision which enables God's people "to see what cannot be seen". 
Only such a vision of faith will enable the church to recognize how 
and where the true God continues His reconciling work and where He has 
placed His resources for mission. 

3. We need a rebirth of readiness to take on the burdens of love: 

- the burden of loving patience for the sake of the weak; 
- the love that wholeheartedly forgives those who repent; 
- the desire to affirm those who doubt their place in God's 


love; 


the will for joint effort where limited resources and need 
for action indicate, even if individual identities are lost 
in the process; 

- sensitivity to the feelings, convictions, fears or needs 

of people of other faiths or of no faith, avoiding judgmental 
attitudes; 


readiness to affect such changes as are required in structures 


or attitudes so that LIFE may continue; 

- daily repentance for all lovelessness which keeps others 
from recognizing Christ and following Him in faith and love; 

- the will to decide and to act - however insignificant the 
action may seem - and under the mercy of God to bear the 
consequences. 

4. An openness to God's future must be revived: 
- even when it means demolishing cherished methods, dreams, 


aspirations, and structures; 


also when - and especially then - when such openness requires 
costly discipleship; 
- readiness to acquire and hold on to the new identity - that 


which comes as gift in Christ; 


willingness to accept the burdens of freedom - responsibility 
with accountability - as well as the joys of deliverance. 
5. New life calls for fresh commitment to mission as the only 


authentic expression of life as church. 
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The odds facing a church of 48,000 members such as the I.E.L.C. 
may seem over whelming; obstacles may appear insurmountable, and 

the future somewhat grim. That would be a realistic assessment of the 
situation in India when viewed purely on the basis of statistics, 
physical appearances, and apparent growth. Yet the capacity to "see 
what cannot be seen" through eyes of faith is one of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. Can the church keep the realities of its existence in 
bi-focal perspective so that, without denying the realities that loom 
up before the senses, it may with unflinching faith truly "see" that 
which surpasses mere understanding? Can it in repentance take a close 
look at its assumptions and with a look of faith again "see" that 
which is real, that in Christ "all are yours; and you are Christ's 
and Christ is God's"? (I Cor. 3:22,23). We believe this is possible. 
And when it happens, wait and see. 
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10. INDIA (Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church) 
Progress Report 
Reporter: S.W. Schmitthenner 


Although our Church has been very slow to take up this project, we 
are now fully and enthusiastically working on it. The following programmes 
of the Church have already been initiated with the view to evaluate the 
life of the Church, study some of the greatest problems of the Church 
and to work for self-support. 

1. Statistical Survey: This year for the first time since 1969 
we are making a very thorough statistical study of our Church membership, 
property, buildings, etc. The statistician and I are going around 
together to each field of the church, meeting each of the pastors, going 
over their parish records, baptism registers, statistical forms, etc., 
personally to ensure that for once we will have accurate and carefully 
prepared statistics. Altogether we have about 23 fields in the AELC. 

We hope to finish this work by the end of November and we hope to have 

the new statistics published by January 1977. This will give us the over- 
all scope and the information that we need to plan and follow up with the 
studies program. 

2. Nurture Program-East Godavari Synod: The Department of 
Christian Education has made a special survey of all the parishes of 
East Godavari Synod. ‘The purpose of the survey was not only to find out 
the regular statistics but also to find out the nurture situation in each 
of the parishes. Every village that has a nurture program has been 
noted, and for any other village where there is no nurture program at all, 
the survey committee has noted down the names of interested young people, 
teachers, literate elders and women who would be willing to take part on 
a voluntary basis in a nurture program for their congregation. Then each 
of these persons will be called to Christian Leadership Training Center, 
Luthergiri and given a course that will equip them to lead a substantial 
program of Sunday School or nurture to the Christians of their home 
congregation. 

3. Renewal of Ministry Program: The AELC has now started pilot 
projects in three areas: (a) Rompachodavaram (b) Gokavaram, of East 
Godavari District (c) Madavaram of West Godavari District. In each of 
these areas we are training elders from each village to serve as lay pastors. 
For every 15 to 25 congregations, to train, teach and guide these lay 
pastors we have one teacher-pastor who is a well trained seminary 


graduate. He holds Bible study class once a month for two days for all 
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the lay pastors and develops with them sermon outlines, etc. The lay 
pastors are working as volunteers and conducting regular Sunday services 
in each village congregation and will be licenced to give sacraments 
after several years of satisfactory service. The lay pastors are given 
special training courses from three weeks to three months length 
followed up by additional courses each year at our Christian Leadership 
Training Center. So far, the results of this program have been very 
encouraging. 

4. Church Support - Benevelence Fund: In our efforts to achieve 





self-support, the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church has for the past 
nine years had a benevolence program called Suvartha Dhana Nidhi which 
is the Treasury storehouse for the Gospel. In the year 1975 we were 
able to raise Rs. 1,98,000/-, towards benevolence by this SDN fund. 

One aspect of the SDN fund is that everyone who wishes to partake in 
the government of the church at any level must be a donor to the SDN 
fund and must have given to SDN either Rs. 12/-, per year to serve on 
the parish and local church councils or Rs. 60/-, per year to serve on 
committees, conventions or executive bodies of the synod or AELC. Each 
year the amount of SDN collected has been improving and we are very happy 
for this. 

5. Youth Work Programs: Youth Against Hunger: This is a special 
program designed to give employment to unemployed, educated young 
persons in the church and also to protect the property of the church and 
make it fruitful. For the past 15 months thirty-five young men have been 
working to protect the various church compounds and church property with 
barbed wire fences. Wells have been dug, crops have been planted, a 
poultry unit has been started, three pump sets have been purchased and 
the young people are learning to work hard with their hands and 
earning the respect of their congregation. Some of the local congregations 
have been inspired to join them to help in protecting their property 
with walls. Several congregations have given much care in the digging 
of wells and now at least three of our parishes have become self-supporting 
because of the agricultural effort and improvement of land made by the 
Youth Against Hunger Project. 

6. Reconversion of Christians as Hindu Harijans: Recently our 
church and the other churches especially in Andhra have been faced 
with a very serious threat of reconversion to Hinduism by a number of 
frustrated, educated, unemployed young person for the following reasons: 

(a) The majority of the members of the AELC come from 
Harijan background, but since they are Christians they are 
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given only half the amount of scholarships that Hindu 

Harijans receive. Whereas the Government reserves 10$ of 
the seats in universities at post-graduate level for Hindu 
Harijans, only 1% are given to Christian Harijans. The 
situation is even worse when it comes to employment. The 
Government reserves approximately 14% of the new appointments 
for people from Hindu Harijan and tribal backgrounds but 
none for Christians. It is because of this that many of 
our people in desperation to get a seat, especially at post- 
graduate level, or not being able to afford education with- 
out a full scholarship, or desperate to have work, go to 
some Hindu organization and officially declare themselves as 
reconverts to Hinduism. They can do this in several hours. 
As a result they will immediately be given seats in the 
university or the full scholarship. These Hindu organi- 
zations have a printed postcard which the person just fills in 
with his name. The postcard says that this person is no 
longer a Christian and requests that his name be removed 
from the congregation rolls. These young people are coming 
to our pastors demanding them to give a letter that they are 
no longer members of our congregation. This year our pastors 
received these cards from several hundred young persons. 

We are aware of the terrible seriousness of this problem and we 

are trying to cope with it in the following ways: 

a) by strengthening our program of nurture, confirmation 
and youth counselling; 
b) by appointing a vocational guidance officer for the A.E.L. 
Church; 
c) by informing the pastors and elders what steps they should 
take and how they should counsel and work to prevemt this 
among the young people of their parish; 
d) by joining with all other protestant and catholic churches 
in Andhra and appealing to the Chief Minister of the State 
Government and working together in unity to win concession 
for Harijan Christians which will be on par with the concession 
given to Harijan Hindus. This has already been achieved in 
Tamilnadu and Kerala State and we are trying to win the same 
in Andhra Pradesh; 
e) by instituting a study research program by a Christian 


sociologist to find the facts of how many young people in our 
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church are reconverting to Hinduism, stating whether these 
young people had been involved in nurture or youth programs 
of the church and listing reasons they give; 

f) meeting with them and finding out their motives and 
reasons, finding the reason why other young people in the 
same circumstances are not being reconverted. 

7. Rural Parish Survey: Twenty-one parishes of the AELC which 
were surveyed in 1964 are now being resurveyed in detail. This is an 
economic and social survey as well as statistical. We hope to see by 
this whether these parishes have developed and how effective our ministry is. 

These are some of the programs that our Church has been taking up 
along with the improvement of property and efforts made to increase our 
rents and property income so that our Church might be more sound 


financially and act more responsibly. 
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11. INDIA (South Andhra Lutheran Church) 


12. INDIA (Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church) 


Because of internal administrative difficulties, the self-study 


process in these churches has been interrupted for the time being. For 


the Gossner Church a progress report can be found in "The Identity of the 


Church and its Service to the Whole Human Being". Report on the Second 


International Consultation Bossey/Switzerland 1975, pp. 25f, published 
by the Department of Studies, 


Lutheran World Federation 
150, route de Ferney 


1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland 
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13. HONG KONG (Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hong Kong) 


Report of the Stewardship Committee of the ELCHK, 
April 1972-June 31, 1976 
Reporters: P. Hsu, K. Kwei, V. Tsu 


We are deeply grateful to God for His Grace and His Guidance in 
leading our Church in the area of stewardship during the time covered 
by this report. We again express our appreciation to the Department of 
Studies, the Department of Church Co-operation and all those who have 
supported the whole program of stewardship in studies, research, and 
promotion through wise and helpful counsel and in financial support 
which is also included in the budget report of the committtee. The 
members of the stewardship committee deem it to be a real joy and 
privilege to serve in an area which is so vital to the life of the church, 
and are encouraged in every way by the response in growth of interest and 
in dedicated giving at the local level of our members churches. 

THE FIRST SECTION THIS REPORT includes the period from April 1972 
to June 31, 1974, in which I have been privileged as Study Director 
to preach or lecture 83 times in 18 congregations of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Hong Kong and in other meetings of various types. 

For this period I would like to mention a number of items connected 
with Special Studies, Translation and Writing of Stewardship Materials: 

a. A study of the Financial Reports of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church from its beginning to the present. (A Chinese report has been 
prepared.) Through this study and the assistance of the present 
treasurer of the church, we corrected a mistaken entry of HK$ 85,000.00 in 
the Balance Sheet and were instrumental in the repayment of a loan of 
HK$ 6,183.00. 

b. 
Hong Kong Taiwan Lutheran Co-workers Seminar in August 1973 and 





The Question of Self-support." This study was written for the 


mimeographed copies in Chinese and English and Chinese reports have been 
prepared. 

C. A Study of the Motivation for Giving in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Hong Kong -- English and Chinese reports have been prepared. 

d. Translation of "Stewards Appointed" by Rev. Raymond Olson. This 
book has been published by the Taosheng Publishing House with a grant 
from the Lutheran World Federation. We received a great deal of 


encouragement and assistance in this project from the Rt. Rev. Carl 
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M. Fisher, D.D., Bishop of the Lutheran Church of Singapore and Malaysia 
and Consultant for Stewardship and Church Economy for Asia for the 
Department of Studies of the Lutheran World Federation. 

e. A stewardship Tract to Accompany a Pledge Letter. 


f. Seven Tracts: 


(1) What is Stewardship (2) Definitions of Stewardship 
(3) Ten Apples (4) The Gift of Giving (5) Giving--The Privilege 
of a Christian (6) The Ministry of the Laity 


(7) Glorifying God in your Daily Life. 
g. Translation of Four Bible Studies. 
(1) Stewardship in the Church (2) Stewardship in the 
Scriptures (3) In Serving Them We Serve him. (4) Be a Graceful Giver. 
h. Working with the Finance Committee of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Hong Kong in Developing Certain Findings and Recommendations 
(Chinese and English Report). 


Regarding Meetings and Visitation: 
In the course of my study I visited the following churches in 





Hong Kong: Anglican, Church of Christ in China, Christian Missionary 
Alliance, American Methodist, the Baptist Union, the Basel Church, the 
Lutheran Church Missouri Synod, and the Rhenish Church (English and 
Chinese Report). 

I also visited each of the congregations of the Lutheran Church 
of Hong Kong ( Chinese Report). 

Visits were also made to: 

Churches in Korea, Taiwan and Japan (Chinese Report). 

The following meetings were attended: 

The Department of Church Cooperation of the Lutheran World 
Federation in Villach, Austria from Nov. 1-6, 1972. 

The China Advisory Committee, Nov. 7-8, 1972. 

The Stewardship Consultation conducted by the Department of Studies 
of the Lutheran World Federation, Nov. 9-11, 1972, Geneva. 

The Hong Kong-Taiwan Lutheran Co-workers Seminary, August 6-11, 
1973 in Taiwan. 

Consultation on Evangelism conducted by the Department of Church 
Cooperation of the Lutheran World Federation, Tokyo, Japan, Sept. 9-15, 1973. 








c ; 
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A New Stewardship Plan 


The Church Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hong Kong 


has approved the following plan for the continuation of its stewardship 


program. 


Our Church's Stewardship Program shall be continued. 

The Stewardship Committee shall be enlarged and reorganized. 

(Membership shall be 6 pastors and 5 laymen, a total of 11 

members.) (This committee has been organized and the Rev. Paul 

Hsu elected as chairman.) 

Our Church shall appoint a part-time Stewardship Secretary. 

(The Rev. Koy Ying-kwei has been appointed as part time 

Secretary.) 

Pastor Victor Tsu shall be appointed as a consultant for the 

Stewardship Committee. 

Workshops for members of the Church Council shall be held to 

discuss the reports prepared by Pastor Tsu in his Stewardship 

Study Program, and to consider related questions concerning 

finances, self-support, and stewardship. (Workshops shall be 

called by the President, planned and presided over by the 

Stewardship Committee, and Pastor Tsu shall be present to 

participate in the discussions.) 

Classes and/or lectures shall be held separately for Church 

Council members, co-workers, elders, deacons, lay-workers, and 

church members. 

Workshops shall be held for congregational treasurers to set 

up common accounting and budget procedures. 

A co-workers meeting shall be held to determine principles 

for encouraging congregational statistical reports. 

An opportunity shall be provided to hold meetings concerning 

stewardship in those congregations which did not hold them 

during the past two years. 

Some congregations shall be requested to carry out pilot projects 

in stewardship. 

A "Know Your Church" program of education shall be promoted: 

(1) To assist church members to know the work, finances, 
budget etc. of their own congregation. 
(2) To assist church members to know the work of Evangelical 

Lutheran Church of Hong Kong, its finances and budget 
including the work of its institutions such as the 
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Seminary and the Lutheran Literature Society, as well as 
programs of youth work, women's work, Christian 
education, mass media ministries etc.) (A "Know Your 
Church" Exhibition is being prepared and will be held 
in Luther House on December 7th and 8th.) 

(3) To assist church members to know ways in which Christians 
are working together in Hong Kong such as the Chinese 
Christian Churches Union, the Hong Kong Christian Council, 
the Bible Societies, the United Christian Hospital etc. 


NOTE: 

A detailed report on Stewardship for the above period is found 
in the report of the Stewardship Committee of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Hong Kong, entitled One Church's Stewardship. 

THE SECOND SECTION OF THIS REPORT covers the period from April 1974 
to June 31, 1976. 

A new committee was formed with the Rev. Paul Hsu as chairman, the 
Rev. Koy Ying Kwei as honorary secretary, and the Rev. Victor Tsu as 
consultant. 

During this period the following work was carried on: 

1. "Knowing Your Church" program was promoted through an exhibition 
of materials and resources. We invited all of the institutions related 
to our church, including: the Seminary, Taosheng Publishing House, 
Christian Education Curriculum Committee, Youth Committee, United Lutheran 
Women's group and others for a two-day presentation and display of 
materials on Stewardship, in December of 1974. This provided an 
excellent opportunity for the promotion of Stewardship to our people. 

2. Publications: Seven tracts have been printed in pamphlet 
form and a small book entitled, One Church's Stewardship has been 
published and widely distributed. A pledge letter also accompanied the 
tracts. 

Three Stewardship Bible Studies have been printed in order to assist 


members in the understanding of the Biblical Basis for Stewardship. 


3. Sharing: We have sent all of the above mentioned material to 
the Kowloon and Hong Kong districts of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 

of Hong Kong, Singapore, Malaysia, Taiwan, Thailand and the Philippines. 
All together, 900 churches, organizations and book stores have received 


materials related to the study on stewardship. 
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4. The Response from the churches: 
A very good response has come from the churches and their 
institutions and organizations. Eighty thousand tracts have been sold, 
not only within our own Lutheran family but to Anglican, Missionary- 
Alliance and Baptist churches. Many letters and phone calls of 
appreciation and requests for further information and materials have been 
received. 
5. Lay-Leadership Training: 
In cooperation with the Seminary, we held three Leadership Training 
courses during 1974-1976. 
(1) The first concerned lay-service ministry 
(2) The second concerned Church Growth & Stewardship 
(3) The third was a follow-up on Church Growth. 
The enrollment for the three courses ranged from 20 to 70 per session. 
The students came from various denominations. The lay-leadership retreats 
were held, the first in 1975 on October 20th at Chung Chi College and 
was especially designed for elders and deacons of the ELCHK. There were 
180 in attendance at this session. A second meeting was held on 21st of 
April, 1976, in Robert Black Teacher's College. This meeting was designed 
to meet specific needs of lay-workers, choirs, Sunday Schools, and Youth 
Groups. There were 380 who attended this retreat. 
6. The present situation of stewardship at the congregational level: 
(1) Four of our churches have organized their own steward- 
ship committees. These include: Hung En Lutheran Church, 
Our Saviour's Lutheran Church, Diamond Hill Lutheran 
Church and the Living Spirit Lutheran Church of Tung Lo Wan. 
(2) Grace Lutheran Church and Martinson Memorial have their 
own out-reach programs. 
(3) Other congregations are generally participating in the 
work of their congregations through their lay people. 


Future Plans and Projections: 


With regard to future publications, a Manual of Stewardship 
Education is in preparation and will be printed and published and will be 
of real-help for the local congregation in their stewardship programs. 
With the publication of this Manual, we are planning a "Stewardship week" 
in order to acquaint the local people with the Stewardship Nanual and 


its use. 
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Furthermore, we are encouraging every congregation to organize 
their own stewardship committee. The emphasis for the future will be 
on the local congregation and its commitment to stewardship 
principles and practice. 

We are also planning to continue the Elders and Lay-training 


Seminars and Retreats. 
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14. INDONESIA (HKBP) 
Summary Report 
Reporters: I.V.T. Simatupang and 
A.A. Sitompul 


Part I 


Today the HKBP Church is nearly 115 years old. During these 
years the Church has expanded widely, experiencing at the same time 
many problems and changes in structure, doctrine, and way of life, 
as well as difficulties within the Church itself. 

New concepts and regulations were developed and changes made as 
the Church grew more and more independent. This is evidence for the 
fact that this Church is really free to determine the kind of witness, 
service and Church polity it wants to have. 

In order to investigate the issue of the identity of this Church 
research was begun in 1974 which proceeded as follows: at the end of 
January 1974, a meeting took place between the leaders of headquarters 
and the presidents of all the districts of the HKBP. In this meeting, 
the most important problems of the Church, its members, and the parish 
workers were discussed, in addition to the question of the Church's 
relation with the general public, with other religions and with the 
local government. The following month a three-day-long introductory 
seminar took place bringing together 40 vicars from 40 local parishes 
in districts. 

The following teaching material was used in the seminar: 

l. The result of the afore-mentioned meeting 31 January/1 February, 
1974. 

2. The results of the working sessions of the Federal Council in the 
last two years (1972-1974). 

3. The result of the deliberations of the General Assembly in 1972. 

After the questionnaire for the research had been prepared, the work 
began in April-May 1974 in the districts of the HKBP with the exception 
of the Java-district. Later in August it began in the South Tapanuli 
and Dairi districts, in October-November in the district of Asahan 
Labuhan Batu. In order to solicit answers to the questionnaire public 


places or houses were chosen for the work - i.e. interviews were held, 
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for example, in the market place, in cafes, in churches, and in the 
houses of believers. People from the following 14 categories were 
interviewed in 40 local parishes in all districts of the HKBP with the 


exception of Java Kalinantan: 


1. Young People (boys and girls) 8. civic leaders 

2. farmers 9. church workers 

3. fishermen 10. pastors 

4. drivers 1l. teacher-preachers 
5. workers 12. presbyters 

6. tradesmen 13. civil servants 

7. educators (teachers) 14. military personnel 


Ten to twenty people in each category were interviewed in every 
local parish. The data received were first roughly classified by 40 
vicars and then handed over to the Research Institute of Nommensen 
University for further systematic processing. 

The staff of the Research Institute of Nommensen University was 
assigned the task of checking and evaluating the research material. 
Then meetings with an expert and advisers or with persons in key positions 
were organized, in order to détermine the contents, the aim and the 
purpose of this research vis-a-vis the Church, the general public and the 


government. The material was considered under three headings: 


1. The Life of the Church 
2. The Financial Structure of the Church 
3. Church workers. 

In order to understand the identity of the Church, we must reflect 
upon her contemporary life and relationships in order to have a basis 
for a critical assessment which is in conformity with the LWF study. 


The following aspects of the life of the Church need to be reflected: 


a) apostolate f) prayer 
b) Baptism g) Suffering 
c) Holy Communion h) love of the neighbour and love 


within socio-political institu- 
tions 
d) Church regulations 


e) services i) Oikumene 


A. The Understanding of the Church and of the Gospel. 





In the HKBP charter it is emphasized that the true Church is the 


one which proclaims the Gospel, distributes the sacraments and exercise 
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Church discipline, in order to obstruct the path of evil and sin. When 
we inquire as to what the Gospel means to the people, we will find 
what the research confirms, namely that the Gospel isimportant to 
the people. All together 141 persons answered the questionnaire, 120 
men and 21 women. For them the Gospel means: 
1. A new life 

To proclaim the Gospel is the most important thing for a holy life 
in this world. In order to live this life one needs to believe that one 
can become a new man. Accepting the Gospel does not mean becoming a hap- 
Pier man, but becoming a new man who brings change into the traditional 
nature of things. The faithful are convinced that the Gospel brings im- 
provement and happiness into this world. 


2. Salvation - Peace - Blessing 





For many, the Gospel means a rescue from the captivity of sin, evil 
and oppression in society. Before the Gospel came to North Sumatra, tri- 
bal wars were unavoidable. Fear of black magic and evil powers had 
great influence on the belief of these people. Since the arrival of 
the Gospel , covenant and fellowship with one another are no longer 
confined to tribal relations; fellowship has become possible far beyond 
the boundaries of the clan. 

3. Apostolate 

Members of the Church have always known how important the apostolate 
was for the early Church. Its mission to go into the world to all peoples 
as a witness to the Gospel serves the well-being of all humanity. God's 
commission to proclaim the Good News is not meant only for Church officials 
(pastors, ministers, evangelists) but for all the faithful. 

4. The Forgiveness of sins 

The core of the Good News is the forgiveness of sins, the liberation 
from the evil of man and, especially, from his licentiousness. 
5, Love 

The value or the evidence for the new life is to be found in love 
and in readiness to serve the neighbor. Enmity and isolation can only 
be overcome through love which arises from the Gospel to create a new 
covenant between people. 

6. The Kingdom of God 

The importance which the Gospel has for the faithful is rooted in 
their conviction that the kingdom of God has come among them, a kingdom 
Of God which they hope is an eschatological kingdom. They often say 
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that the kingdom of God is not of this world, but it is in this world 
where they have the responsibility of propagating the Gospel. 


B. Proclamation of the Gospel 
In proclaiming the Gospel the most important tasks are: 


1. The daily teaching by parents in the family 
2. Religious instruction in the school or Sunday School 
3. Public worship on Sunday 
Written material can also serve as indirect proclamation of the 


Gospel by means of modern methods of communication. 


Problems 
In recent years common problems have arisen. 

1. Some notions in the Holy Scripture are difficult for the younger 

generation to understand: 

a) because they have been translated into the old Batak language, 
which, in the meantime, is spoken less frequently by the younger 
generation. 

b) due to a lack of commentaries, in spite of the extensive translation 
of the Holy Scripture into the Indonesian language. We must admit 
that, because of traditional elements in the culture, many people 
seem to have more faith in the words of the apostle Paul; they say: 
"So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God" 
(Rom. 10:17). Thus the question arises whether or not in the future 
the Word of God should be received in the form of oral pronouncements 
(cassettes). 

2. The Good News proclaimed by the pastor is often very difficult to 

understand: 

a) because the younger generation does not understand the local language. 
Because of this two groups emerge in the Church: 

1. the older generation which is composed of people over 45 years 
old; pastors who speak old Batak are much treasured by this group, 

2. the younger generation, under 30, which is more likely to under- 
stand a pastor who speaks Indonesian(or a mixture of Batak and 
Indonesian). 

b) because, in terms of content, the preacher does not deal much with 
matters of daily life, with social problems, tradition, economics, 
politics, secularism, urbanisation, etc. This problem can be solved 
later whenever the Holy Scripture is translated into Indoesian, guides 


for preaching are published, such as "Firman Hidup" or books of medi- 
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tation. A new translation of the bible into the Indonesian lan- 
guage came out a year ago. A new translation into Batak is in 
progress and should be finished within the next 5 or 6 years. 
People have begun to plan the publication of books which the Church 
needs. The manuscripts are ready - the difficulty is to raise the 
money for the printing. The Institute of Literature (Publishing 
House and Book Store), whose charter is still under consideration, 
is designed for the education and training of Church workers. With 
the help of these books they try to use the communication of the 
Gospel and theology to solve the problems of daily life. 


ies of the Church 
The Faithful participate in the activities of the Church as follows: 


C. The Acti 





1. Education: courses for Elders, young people, families and Sunday 
School pupils, training for Church members and Church workers by means 
of short Bible studies. 

2. Proclamation as testimony: It is important to try to enter into con- 
versations daily and into spontaneous dialogue in public. Dialogue as a 
planned program would be disregarded, whereas there is daily conversation 
with the neighbor. Therefore, every good Christian tries to speak with 
his neighbors about the Bible and about social problems. The goal of 
these conversations is, above all, the building up of the nation and so- 
ciety. 

3. Diakonia: At first this service was understood as charity. Proof 
for this is the fact that in 1900 a public hospital was built by the 
Church for people with skin disease. The Church first became aware of 
her wider responsibilities after the second world war; in 1953, it formed 
a Départment for Social Services, which aided the victims of the pressures 
of the traditional and the secular world. The Church plays its role in 
society through the Department for Social Services. By means of its ac- 
tivity the Church voices her concerns in Parliament or in meetings of the 
local authorities. In addition, this department concerns itself with the 
problems of children roaming about loose in the cities, the unemployed, 
tradespeople and women. 

4. Oikumene: Ecumenical activities take place in the large cities with- 
out difficulty. In the villages, this activity means working together, 
praying together and worshipping together. In the cities as well as in 
the villages all members of the congregation have equal responsibility 
for all activities of the Church. However, Oikumene in both areas is 


still limited, for example, to celebrating Christmas, to the women's 
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World Day of Prayer (February). 

Ecumenical involvement in a broader spectrum is common among 
students and youth. If there are several member churches of the National 
Council of Churches in Indonesia in one place, pastors are exchanged 
between neighbouring congregations. 

5. Building the Church: The aim of the Church is not limited to con- 
structing a church building, the Church also concerns herself with 
educational problems, with the health of the people, and with training 
courses for lay participation in church and society. 

6. Church feasts: The Church members feel that a mature Church has 

to carry the financial responsibility for her missionary tasks. "Mis- 
sion" in our understanding includes 'diakonia'. Feasts, such as those 
for the harvest or those for special projects like completing the building 
of a school or a collection for the sick, are celebrated in the church. 
The local government wants to make a contribution to the Church, because 
unemployment, poverty, tribalism, educational problems and social in- 
justice concern all of us and we must fight them together. 

7. The location for worship and preaching: worship services are held 
both indoors and in the open air. This is a sign of tolerance and the 
peaceful practice of the faith. 


D. Methods of Contact and Communication 

In this section we will deal with different forms of making contact 
which have been developed in the Church in general, for instance: 
1. In the villages, contacts are made in order to convert individuals 
and groups; that is to say, people look for more than social get- 
togethers. By dealing with questions which are of particular importance 
to a particular church or tribe, members are strengthened and encouraged 
to believe. 
2. First, the church tries on the basis of its authority to approach 
leading personalities in the community; later, it tries to approach the 
whole population. Among the people, the example of Christians is more 
important than the words they use and their preaching. In this approach, 
it is decisive that faith and action are expressed concretely! 
3. Geographically, contacts (mission)! extend from the cities to the 
rural areas. Reports and newspapers from the city or from the church 
headquarters can stimulate and influence the life of people in the rural 


areas. Almost every provincial city has a radio and a TV station. Each 
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Sunday the church contributes a simple programme or either radio of 

TV as an expression of her witness and her dialogue with the general 
Public. It is true that radio/TV and other means of mass communication 
are not used regularly and fully, but at present the church has more 
important things to do. 

4. Preaching and Lecturing: many people believe that religious instruc- 
tion and the preaching of the Good News are much more interesting in a 
face to face encounter. They also think that oral discussion is much more 
lively than a Church bulletin or a written message. 

5. Although oral discussion is perferred to the written form of communi- 
cation, the church has begun to publish more and more books and audio cas- 
settes so that the gospel and the sermon may reach the older generation 

at home as well as the younger people. 

6. Contacts by means of the adaptation of cultural elements: It is very 
important to accept elements of the traditional culture, such as the use 
of musical instruments during the worship (Gendang) in the rural areas, 
which helps to "indigenize" theology. Furthermore, sermons are more ea- 
sily understood when they are placed with "adat" (custom, mores) into the 
cultural context. Through these methods, the participation in the ac- 
tivities of the church increases. However, sometimes there is the danger 
that "adat" is not always seen from the critical perspective of the gospel. 
7. The organization of the Church on the local level and the relation to 
the departments of the Main Church (Headquarters): The relationship of 
the relatively independent local Church to the headquarters is organized 
in such a way that all initiatives from the local level can go directly to 
the main church. There is also integration of various departments and 
local Churches through annual programs for all Church districts and local 
Churches. The activities and programs extend from the grass roots to the 
top as well as from the top down. When a local congregation is unable to 
execute a program from the headquarters, it may refuse for financial rea- 
Sons, though this does not happen very often. This functional integra- 
tion has proven itself on the occasion of the 75th Mission anniversary of 
the HKBP in 1973. 

E. Main Problems in the Service of the Gospel. 





l. The program of evangelization: 

In 1932, the General Synod of the Church decided that’a feast of the 
Gospel should be celebrated in the local churches. In 1953, it was decided 
that a celebration of thankgiving for the Gospel should be held, and the 
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evening of the 31st of Oct., the day of the Lutheran Reformation was se- 
lected. In the program of evangelization we find the following difficulties: 
1. The program does not pay enough attention to the every-day questions 

of the church members. 

2. The program has little value in relation to local problems which are 
shaped by the opposition between traditional and modern attitudes. 

3. The lack of instruction for new-comers in order that they may be able 

to participate in the proclamation of the Gospel. 

4. ‘The general situation of the country's economy influences the finances 


of the Church and hampers the spreading of the Gospel. 


2. Problems in establishing contacts: 

Even since the Gospel came to Indonesia (North Sumatra), attention 
was given to methods of communication which fit in with the structure of 
society. Nommensen, a missionary to the Betaks, succeeded in developing 
methods of communicating the Gospel, particularly by relying on the 
authority of the tribal chiefs. Today this method encounters several 
difficulties. For instance: 

1. The elders understand little about sociology, psychology, technology 
and other recently developed sciences whose application is necessary 

in order to solve problems jointly with the educated members of the Church. 
2. The lack of theological research in view of preaching and dialogue 

with critics, both Christian and Non-Christian. 

3. To develop a strategy for propagating the Gospel for the whole Church 
and society is not considered to be necessary. 

4. Modern forms of communication for propagating the Gospel in the Churches 
and in the whole world are urgently needed. 


3. Pastoral Leadership 

The success in organising the Church rested from the beginning with 
the "program for Cadres", which attempts to let the indigenous peoples 
share full responsibility in the Church and its organisation. Therefore 
we are building teachers training colleges, seminaries, and Bible col- 
leges for women, and courses for elders. 

In recent years some problems have developed. For example: 
1. "Policy making" in the Church is often done on the basis of patriarchal 
authority, with the result that ordinary church members have little 
opportunity to participate in decision-making. 


2. The educational standards of church leaders (presbyters, Pastors, 
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etc.), differ considerably from those of Church members. Many laymen 
are better educated, which makes communication more difficult. 

3. In many cases a sense of responsibility for voluntary service in the 
Church is underdevoloped in our country. 

4. New ideas and activities are seen as competition, unless all servants 
of the Church cooperate. Often, this leads to quarrels and conflicts 

in the Church. 

5. If a conflict cannot be settled peacefully by the Church leadership, 
the body of the Church is divided. Sometimes the tribal leadership is 
better equipped to solve the problem than the Church leaders. 


4. The quality of theological education: 
It was only in the context of huilding theological schools in 1950 
that theological concepts became known in the Church after World War II. 
The curricula of the seminaries were designed to train teachers, for 
the ministry who had worked in the church for 10 years (since 1883). 
The curriculum of the seminaries is different from that of the theolo- 
gical schools. However, the graduates from both types of schools are 
considered to be pastors and from the very beginning they were fully 
recognised and received by the congregations. 
Contemporary problems which the Church considers to be important: 
1. The pastors have the feeling that they know too little theology to 
solve the problems arising from the "Adat"-culture and modern society 
(both in the socio-political realm and in the field of economics). 
2. The Church leadership itself is not sufficiently conscious of the 
fact that theology must be related to the culture in order to solve 
the problems of rural and urban life. Thus the culture is hardly pene- 
trated by the Gospel and the Gospel is more and more replaced by "Adat". 
3. The "Confession" and the polity of the church which are revised 
every 10 years are not sufficiently known. Church leaders on the local 
level are not sufficiently concerned about it. Consquently, there 
are differences in opinion which lead to conflicts. These difficulties 
could be overcome, if specialized courses for pastors and elders would 


be introduced and supported. 


5. The Social Situation: 


The social situation in the Church is not altogether satisfactorv. 


However, one can say that in the majority of the local congregations the 


economic situation is fair. Their contributions towards the Church 
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Construction program testify to this fact. Exceptions to this are the 
poor congregations which still have to be supported by the central 
mission. 

Some difficulties: 

1. In some districts the Church members earn their living away from the 
family home. Thus the cost of living for these people is higher and con- 
tributions to the church are lower. 

2. If a family is unable to pay for the education of its children, the 
mother must earn additional income from trading in the village or in the 
town. Thus, many families are separated and of ten of the children are 
left without a mother, because her place of work is too distant from the 
home. For such families, pastoral care is essential. 

3. In recent years, materialism hitherto unknown to the believers has 
entered into the lives of church workers. Suffering in the life and work 
of Church workers (especially pastors) used to be considered normal, com- 
parable to the life and suffering of Christ or to the life of the prophets 
and apostles. 

The Church now tries to find solutions to these problems by develop- 
ing new projects designed to help people to fight their poverty together. 
Community development was to assist poor people in establishing their own 
family cooperative work and low interest banking as well as improvements 


in farming and animal breeding contribute to effective development. 


6. Specialization of Church workers: 

At the beginning of the missionary period, life in society was not 
yet pluralistic. Thus the pastor was in a) position to cope with all dif- 
ficulties by himself; life for the Church members was very simple and 
their minds and feelings were not yet confused by today's problems. It 
was only later that difficulties arose. 

1. The program of the Church can no longer be carried out by one pastor 
and his assistants. In every specialized area of work, cooperation be- 
tween pastors and Church members is required. They are a "team", serving 
both the congregation and the society. 

2. Pastors without a traditional congregation are more and more needed 
to minister to particular segments in the society, such as the army, fac- 
tories, students, youth, hospitals etc. Specialization makes pastors more 
open to particular social groups, although their life is more isolated as 
a consequence. In the near future more countries specializing in parti- 
cular areas will be needed. 
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7. Language/Communication: 

From the very beginning, the local language was used as the means 
for communicatina the Gospel to the Church members. The local language 
(Batak) in its written form appears either as transcription into Batak- 
symbols or in latin letters. At present latin letters are used more wide- 
ly in writing Batak than Batak symbols. In the Church-owned schools in 
North Sumatra, both oral and written communication (Bible, textbooks) is 
in Batak. Problems: 

1. Younger people, particularly those who attend school in the large 
cities, do not know and do not learn Batak as their everyday language. 

a) Therefore it is difficult for them to understand the Bible in their 
catechism classes, because the important Biblical expressions are 
written in Batak. 

b) On the other hand, in the cities they do have an opportunity to 
learn Batak, if they attend confirmation classes. 

2.a) If the neighbours do not speak Batak, the gospel is communicated 
in Indonesian. 

b) If Batak is not used in the worship services, the older generation 


cannot follow. Therefore, some churches use two languages. 





Bible reading: 

From the very beginning, the Bible was read by the believers them- 
selves. If the parents cannot read, the children will help them. The 
daily Bible reading is indicated in a Bible calendar. That is to say, 

the reading for both morning and evening are indicated as well as the 
Church hymns. Each Sturday several passages are read in preparation for 
the Sunday service. In the period of time between 1950 and 1970 one prayer 
book "5 Minutes of Meditation" was published. In addition, several sim- 
Ple texts for meditation were printed. However, in recent years problems 
have developed: 

l. Lack of Biblical interpretation in newspapers and secular magazines. 
In 1975 the Church distributed theological textbooks through its depart- 
ment for missions, although their circulation was limited. As a next step, 
the Church should train journalists to write popular, theologically orien- 
ted articles so that the Gospel will reach the hearts of all people as an 
essential orientation to all realms of life. 


9. Family, tribal society and the Church: 
Education in the family is always on the basis of the traditions of 


society and the Church. Obedience on the part of younger people is given 
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more emphasis than freedom. The young consider obeying their parents to 
be a fulfillment of the commandment: "Honour your father and your mother". 
In the field of educating the young, the Church acts through Sunday schools 
and church organizations. 


In the big cities education is more difficult and more complicated: 
1. When family relations are limited by the distance between home and 


school, family life takes on new responsibilities. Responsibility, freedom, 
independent learning and responsible acting become important features. 

This is true also for children from rural areas who go to school in the 
cities and encounter other children from rich and influential families. 
Juvenile delinquency is increasing. 

2. There is a tendency that boys who go to school outside their villages 
marry girls from the city without regard to their social status. Also 
Christians serving in the army marry girls in the city where they work. 

The older generation still considers such a marriage between different tri- 
bes to be undesirable. The Church feels differently since there is no 
theological problem involved. But the "Adat"-life is so influential that 
the agreement of the traditional society is considered more important than 
the agreement of the Church. The life of the family in the social context 
is strongly affected by church discipline, particularly when laws are bro- 
ken. In general, Church members and Church workers obey the regulations of 
the church and its discipline. The life of Church members is largely go- 
verned by the discipline of the Church However, it is considered to be 
essential that the freedom of an individual member or of a congregation 

are not made to suffer and that fear and anxiety in relation to an 
individual's friends do not become the basis of his life. 

3. Sometimes in some newly christianized areas pagan conceptions reappear. 
In these cases problems of syncretism arise which often remain subconscious. 
4. Today secular life leads many believers into temptation, particularly in 
industrial areas, in the harbor and in the suburbs. Church members and Church 
workers must be prepared to face the dangers. For this purpose courses 
began at the institute for the training of cadres in Pematang Siantar at the 


beginning of this year. 


F. The Life of the Church in the World. 





The role of the Church over and against the Adat-Culture: 

(identification with culture and identity of the Church) 

1. The Gospel as a basis and as a means for personal conduct: 
Ever since the missionaries arrived the believers have considered 


the Gospel to be the basis for their lives. The Gospel is superior to 
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all loyalties of traditional society. It relates all tribes to each 
other in a life of love. The Gospel not only grants mercy, but it also 
gives man the ability to be responsible for God's creation and for his 
fellow-men. 

2. Tension in the Christian Community: 

The role and function of "Adat" vis-a-vis the Gospel is still ambi- 
guous in the life of the Church.  Tensions arise again and again because 
the message of "Adat" is more valued and has stronger roots in life than 
the Gospel itself. Some problems: 

a) Social and religious motives in Adat: -birth 
-baptism 
-marriage 
-the custom to honor the 
parents 

These four elements are always observed in the Adat-life of a family. 

Festivities are always celebrated ceremonially because according to 

Adat this is an absolute necessity. As a consequence of these cele- 

brations, families often fall into poverty. 

b) Social and economic motives: 

Adat-celebrations, particularly marriages, are very expensive. The 

courage to celebrate these Adat-festivities may bebuilt up by the 

following factors: 
l. 1. to demonstrate one's wealth; 

2. it is considered a failure not to be blessed, i.e. not to have 
children/sons, not to be wealthy, not to be promoted in one's 
job, to be unlucky; 

3. the unity of the tribe/clan; 

4. social soldidarity: to help one another; 

5. to adhere to the mores: "to give in order to receive" or "to 
receive in order to give"; 

6. fear of the punishment of God, the Creator. 

Average cost for Adat-celebrations: 

Throughout the whole year the congregation serves its members on the 

occasion of Adat-celebrations. An "Adat"-celebration in a family 

runs into an expenditure of 50,000 up to 1,000,000 Rupiahs. 

a) The celebration of baptism is between 25,000 and 50,000 Rp. 

b) Marriage between 50,000 and 200,000 Rp. - "Mangadati" celebration 
50,000 Rp. 

C) funeral for the parents 200,000 Rp. 
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d) celebration for the exhumation of the remains of tribal ancestors 
500,000 - 1,000,000 Rp. 
Of course, contributions are also expected from other members of the 


family. According to the "Adat"-law, every participant in the cele- 





bration receives a "Jambar", i.e. a piece of prepared meat (which 
piece the recipient receives depends on his social status). 
Relationship between the Gospel and Adat. 

a) The gospel penetrates the Adat Culture. 

In some places where remnants of pagan customs are still alive, the 

Gospel influences existing ethical demands. Coinciding values, new 

impulses,and criticism of certain pagan concepts are the result. 

b) Elements of similarity between Adat and the Gospel: 

1. Love: The basis of Adat is "to help one another", or mutual 
love among clans with the same customs. 

2. Peace: In spite of recurring conflicts, all members of society 
recognize that continous efforts for peace are necessary as a 
basis for a harmonious life in the Adat-society. Every case 
of conflict or controversy must be settled by a common meal. 
That means: Everybody has a right to peace, well-being and 
respect. 

3. Unity: Adat has as its aim the preservation of the unity of the 
Adat-society, although in most cases this means the unity among 
the members of the Batak-clan only. 

The Gospel replaces Adat: 


The Gospel replaces Adat wherever pagan elements are visible or where 


they exist latently. For instance: 


a) 
b) 


c) 


tonggo-tonggo (a certain prayer) 

certain forms of marriage 

preservation of differences in status (Hula Hula group, i.e. the family 
of the wife is more valued). 

The role of Adat customs vis-a-vis the life of the Church: 

1. Within the Church: 

a) The Adat-celebration usually takes place on Sundays and disturbs 
the life of the Church. People prefer the Adat-celebration to 
the Sunday service. 

b) Infant baptism: When a child is baptized, people prefer to go 
to the Adat-celebration which comes after the baptism; thus there 

is a danger that the baptism is pushed into the background. 

2. In the society: 


It has always been difficult for the Church to resolve controversies. 
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Attempts to do this are often successful in the context of the Adat- 
culture, a fact which has to be recognized by the Church members. 
Furthermore, it happens that members prefer to fulfil the demands 
of Adat than to follow the gospel. The Church must consider these 
problems carefully. 
The role of "Dalihan Na Tolu"(Basis for social and religious life). 
"Dalihan Na Tolu" plays an important role in both Church and society. 
In the Adat-assemblies three groups of relatives determine the 
decisions: 
-"Hula Hula" (Family of the wife) 
-"Boru" (Families of sisters and the children) 
-"Dongan Tubu" (Families with the same name, indentical with clan). 
In important decisions the vote of the Hula Hula carries the weight. 
At the end of a celebration it is the Hula Hula family which is asked 
to say the prayer. Through this family, the blessing is conveyed. 
a) Positive function: 
A good member of the Church is at the same time a good member of 
the clan. There are people who think that "Dalihan Na Tolu" en- 
hances a sense of community. They feel that through it society 
will reach its goal of collective leadership. Other positive ele- 
ments are: 
the role of the peacemaker, mutual help and cooperation ("Gotong 
royong"), the role of democracy, "Janbar" (personal property) and 
the celebration in honor of the clan (affirmation of identity). 
b) Negative function: 
Some people feel that "Dalihan Na Tolu" is negative, because it pri- 
marily emphasizes loyalty to the clan, tribal consciousness and the 
family. People get work not according to their ability, but on the 
basis of the number of their children, their wealth and their so- 
cial standing. 
C) Critical considerations: 
1. Is it right to say that even poor Hula Hula can be of value in 
Society? Should Christians support particularly poor Hula Hula? 
2. Should people without children loose their equal status? 
3. Why should the work of women serving the church and society be 
of less value than the work of men? Are there theological reasons 


for the inequality of women? 


The Role of Church vis-a-vis the Provincial Governments. 





I. The Attitude of the Government: 
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1.1. The ideological basis "Panca Aila" (five principles- belief in the 
one supreme God, just and civilised humanity, the unity of Indonesia, 
democracy wisely led by the wisdom of deliberations among representa- 
tives, social justice for the whole of Indonesia) guarantees freedom 
of religion, and tolerance over against other religions. In practice, 
the government applies this principle only to the religious groups 
of leading civil servants. 
2. The provincial government supports the Church: 
a) the government informs the Church about social problems which 
need to be solved; 
b) the Church receives government funds for building schools and 
for some church buildings; 
c) Church owned schools are subsidized when certain educational 
standards are met; 
d) in part teachers are selected by the government and payed by 
the Church; 
e) permission for founding a school is issuedby the government. 
The Church has to ask special permission when it wants to hold 
worship services in public, particularly in areas with a population 
following other religions; 
f) the Church receives direct support for development projects in 
the context of the five-year plan for national development. 
The Conduct of the Church in the Society 
l. Services, such as prayer and preaching at state celebrations, social 
functions, as well as on radio and TV. 
2. Social and public welfare, especially concern about justice, education, 
and the struggle against crime in the society. 
3. Contribution to the building up of societv, above all, for freedom, 


justice and common prosperity. 





H. The Role of the Church vis-a-vis the Faithful of Other Religions. 





I. Relations and Conduct of the Church: 

1. The daily association, living and encounter with adherents of tribal 
religions and with Islamic believers require respect from all sides, 
although it sometimes comes to vass that there is suspicion amona 
the believers of different religions. Recently, cooberation in the 
field of social concerns and in the national development program 
has improved. Problems arise when too little information is avail- 
able or when misunderstandings occur. -Also when fanaticism reigns 


on both sides. The younger generation is more open in its attitude 
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and in its encounter with adherents of other religions; they are a 
mutual help to each other. 

2. Good relations also exist in cooperative work, in the conversations 
of Church members with their Islamic neighbors, in professional 
relations in the office and at public festivities where all religious 
groups are invited. Dialogue always begins with the attempt to 
discuss, examine, and interpret things which are important for the 
society, such as how to build a school, how to fight against juvenile 
delinquency or how to solve the problem of unemployment and other 
developmental tasks. It is not infrequent in these discussions that 
one speaks about the doctrines of one's own religion. We Christians 
speak about God, Christ and the Holy Spirit, about human love, se- 
cularism etc. The best way for both sides to begin a conversation 
is to speak about the prophet Abraham. At national celebrations, 
all religions are invited to join in common prayer. That is an 
important opportunity for us to communicate the prophetic testimony 
and the Good News of Jesus Christ. Lively dialogue develops on 
such occasions. 

3. Relation through education: in the schools, the children can study 
other religions in order to understand each other better. The same 
is true for the university. 

4. Religious tolerance is maintained on the basis of the "Pancasila" 
principles. 

Matters which Interest Adherents of Other Religions: 

l. Because it is contrary to their own belief: The Trinitarian God, 
God, the Father, Son Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost - is always 
criticised. 

2. Because it is similar to their view: Parts of the Biblical tradition 
and the organisation of the Church offer points of contact so that 
a common basis can be found (God the Creator, the understanding of 
man, creation, the meaning of the law, the hereafter, the prophets 
etc.) These elements are not foreign to the other partner in the 
conversation. E 

3. Because it cannot yet be found in their environment: the nurture 
of fellowship, love for all mankind, monogamy, organized cooperation 
and the prayer of Christians which is not bound to a particular 
time - all these impress people of other religions as well as 
service in the social sphere. 


(Translation from the German by E. Hilke) 
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Pancasila 


The Philosophical Basis of the State 


The Government of the Republic is a Democracy 
based on Pancasila and the 1945 Constitution. 

Pancasila consists of the five inseparable and 
mutually qualifying principles, i. e. : 


Belief in the One Supreme God 

Just and Civilised Humanity 

The Unity of Indonesia 

Democracy wisely led by the wisdom of 
deliberations among representatives 

Social Justice for the whole of the 
People of Indonesia 
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Part II 
STEWARDSHIP 


I. Like Unit I, this study also concentrates on the HKBP congregations in 
the rural areas. The decision to do so was made in view of the fact that 
70 - 80% of the HKBP church consists of rural congregations. Those who live 
in the cities, big plantations and industrialised areas are not included 
here. hey are the field of a future study. 

This study, as the ensuing pages show, mainly covers the church's 
finances (its resources, the system that is used and problems that are faced). 
1. Although in the year 1930 the HKBP was declared an independent church, 
it has to be noted that the leaders of the HKBP were still in the hands 
of the German Missionaries. In May 1940, Germany attacked the Nether- 
lands. As a matter of fact this event had nothing to do with Indonesia, 

but had a bad effect on HKBP. All the German Missionaries that were 
working for the HKBP were interned by the Dutch Government. Facing 

this problem, in July 1940 the HKBP held an extraordinary Synod at 

which the late Rev. K. Sirait was elected as the Ephorus of HKBP to 

replace the German missionary. The Rev. Sirait was the first among 

the Batak pastors to be appointed to that office. It is important to 

state here that Rev. Sirait and his new staff were facing a very critical 

situation because; 

a. There was no money left by the German missionaries. 

The Dutch Government appointed the BNZ (Batak Nias Zending) which in 
the beginning functioned supposedly to help the HKBP but in reality 
they were against the HKBP,especially the newly appointed leaders. 

C. The BNZ made a great effort to split the HKBP. 

d. The BNZ asked the teacher-preachers to leave the church and work as 
full-time teachers at the schools which were subsidized by the Dutch 
Government. The same thing was done to the nurses at hospitals. 

e. The houses and offices left by the German missionaries were not 
allowed to be used by the leaders of the HKBP. 

The above reasons make it clear how bad the financial situation and the 

life of the HKBP were at the time, because the Ephorus Sirait had to start 

everything from zero; and nothing was received from the mission bodies 
abroad. 

The situation was even much worse during the period of the Japanese 

Occupation. In fact the HKBP had not yet recovered from the oppression 

of the BHZ when the Japanese emerged as a new power and placed heavy 

burdens on the HKBP, jeopardizing its life: 








e. 
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The church's members were forced to follow the Japanese religion, 
i.e. to worship the sun. 

The church's members were forced to work on Sunday. 

Church buildings were used as stables. 

Prohibition to teach religion at schools. 

Every church meeting was under the control of the Japanese. 

A great portion of the harvest had to be given to the Japanese. 


All these difficulties did not lessen the responsibilities of the 


HKBP Church. As an independent Church she had to maintain the goals 


of self-support, self-government and self-propagation. 


In order to give a clear picture concerning the money resources of the 


HKBP, herewith we give a brief sketch of the financial systems that 


have been used since 1930. 


1930-1950 - system of decentralization. All money collected for the 
Departments of the HKBP (such as Mission Department, Diaconal and 
Social Department, etc.) was sent directly to the Headquarters. 
Other money collections such as the obligatory and many kinds of 
thanksgiving offerings were divided as stated below: 

25 to 40% for the local congregation; 

35 to 50% for the ressort (A 'ressort' consists of several 

congregations, roughly equivalent to a 'parish'-) 

25% for the headquarters. 
1951-1961 - system of centralisation. The congregations were spread- 
ing out even beyond Batakland. New problems emerged because many 
pastors were not willing to be sent out to the poor areas. The previous 
system was changed to the system of centralisation. From that time 
the headquarters took over the responsibility for paying the salaries 
of the full-time church workers, and running expenses for all ressorts. 
This system was made possible because each ressort had to contribute 
a certain amount of money to the headquarters. Other expenses in 
the local congregation and ressort which were not included in the 
approved church budget became their responsibility. In this case 
the local congregation and ressort were free to conduct different 
activities in order to meet their needs. 
After several years of operating this system, headquarters had another 
problem. Bad administration and lack of communication in the rural 
areas made it difficult for headquarters to get the money from the 
ressorts and so could not pay the salaries on time. 
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1962-1970 - system of decentralisation. All the ressorts were 
responsible to pay the salaries of their full-time church workers 
and other expenses. In addition to this, a certain amount of money 
determined by headquarters had to be sent by the ressorts for the 
expenses of the headquarters. 

In 1962 it was decided that the table of salaries should be put 

in the form of rice. This was done because the price of rice as 

a staple food in Indonesia was not stable. It was realized after 
several years that the increasing price of rice was not in harmony 
with the increasing price of other things. Then in 1970 the table 
of salaries was changed again. 

Half of the salary was paid in the form of rice, and the other half 
in the form of money. 

1970 - up to the present. The HKBP has been spreading out all over 
Indonesia. She needs more church workers. Local congregations and 
ressorts have had to find more money to pay their full-time workers. 
They understood that this was their first priority (in view of the 
system begun in the 1962-1970 period), so their responsibility to 
the headquarters became their second priority. As a result the 
headquarters received less and less money from the ressorts. In 1970 
the chairman of the Dewan Keuangan Umum HKBP (DKU HKBP General Fi- 
nances Committee) made a proposal to the church council of the HKBP 
that instead of prescribing a certain amount of money to all ressorts 
as their appointed contribution to headquarters it would be better 
if the second Sunday offering (it is common in the HKBP to have two 
offerings before and one after the sermon at the regular Sunday 
Service) were given as a special contribution to headquarters. This 
Proposal was approved by the Synod that was held in the same year. 
In fact this new system has proved to be a very helpful one for the 
income of the headquarters. In 1973, for the first time in the 
history of the HKBP, headquarters' finances were not in deficit. 

It is important to stress here that this second Sunday offering is 
the only money available for the budget of Headquarters. Some people 
think that this money is spent only to pay the salaries of the Ephorus, 
General Secretary and their staff and other running expenses of the 
headquarters, but in fact it is also spent for: 

-the salaries of 13 Praeses (District Presidents) of the HKBP and 
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their staff; 

-the salaries of those who work at the school for teacher-preachers 
at Sipoholon and at the Bible School for Women at Laguboti; 
-subsidizing the 46 ressorts that are classified as 'poor areas'; 
-the annual contribution to the Regional Council of Churches in 
North Sumatera and Aceh; Council of Churches in Indonesia (DGI); 
Christian Conference of Asia ( CCA ) and The Lutheran World Fed- 
eration (LWF): 

-contingency expenses of headquarters, etc. 

We would also like to list here the nine departments of the HKBP 
They are: 

1. Mission Department 

2. Diaconal and Social Department 

3. Sunday School Department 

4. Youth Department 

5. Women's Department 

6. Education Department 

7. Pension Department 

8. Health Department 

9. Business Department. 

All these departments except the Education and Business Departments 
get support from the congregations through a special offering on 
an appointed Sunday. 

It is only done once a year. For the daily expenses, every depart- 
ment conducts a variety of activities to raise additional money to 
cover the budget for the whole year. 

It is worth stating here that the Inter-Church Aid that the HKBP 
receives, mainly from Germany and the USA, is used for special 


projects planned by Headquarters or by the department. 


This study makes clear that the income of the church's members has a 


very close relationship with the economic situation and social life of the 


church workers. 


A. 


The economic condition of church members: 


1. 


Size of family. It is quite difficult to know the exact size of 
every family. But the result of the survey shows that the average 
is around 7-9 persons. It is noted here that the younger generation 
now already have a different understanding about the size of a 


family. They prefer to have a smaller number of children because 
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of their acceptance of family planning sponsored by the govern- 
ment. 

Income per family. Our data show that there are various levels 
of income among the church's members. While it is difficult to 
know the exact income per family, what we need to say here is 
that there are many farmers that only earn Rp. 15,000 (US $ 1 
equals Rp 415) per month. In other words, a mere US $ 35.50 
per month. If there are 9 persons in one family, every person 
only gets US $ 4 per month or about US $ 0.13 per day. It is not 
an exaggeration if we say here that there are families like those 
of fishermen that have a much lower income than the farmers. 

They have to do any additional work they can find in order to 
live, like raising chickens and pigs, or growing vegetables. 

The families that are not far from the cities have a better life. 
Some of them can earn Rp. 25,000 - Rp. 35,000 per month. 

Having seen the above picture, we might imagine that a family can 
only send children to primary school. But as a matter of fact 
many of them can even go to university because the Batak people 
have a very strong understanding of mutual assistance among the 
members of the family and relatives as well, even quite distant 


ones. 
Family duties to the church. The family background just described 


helps us to see how difficult it is for a family to support the 
Church (which must pay the pastor, the teacher-preacher, the Bible 
woman) as well as to share in the expenses of building the church 
and many other activities that need money. 

There are differences of understanding on the part of church members 


with regard to these responsibilities: 


a. Some people give money because they are aware of the responsibility 


as church members. What they give to the church is recognized 
as their thanksgiving to God for His mercy in their life. 

b. Some other people give money because they are afraid that othere 
wise the church will not give its service whenever they need 
it in their family. 

C. In contrast to above some people give money because they expect 
a special reward from God. 

d. Some people feel that their responsibility to the church is a 
real burden for them. Since they are poor families they cannot 


give monev to the church. 
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e. Some people even think that the demands of adat are more 
important than those of Christianity. They say: "Through 
adat you make friends. Adat is a good way of life because 
it calls people to help each other". ('Adat' means tradi- 
tional customary law or family obligations, birth and death 
rituals, etc.) A common problem in the HKBP, especially in 
the rural areas, is how to deal with adat in the light of 
Christianity. Adat obligations can cost a lot of money, 
leaving very little over to contribute to the church. 
In the villages the church designates specific times (during the 
harvest time) to collect the church members' contributions. It 
is interesting to note here that usually their contributions are 
in terms of rice. The minimum obligatory amount is one tin of 
rice (one tin is equivalent to Rp.1500 - Rp.2000). In some big 
congregations many people bring more than the minimum amount. 
The members who are not farmers give money instead of rice. 
B. The life of church workers. 
1. What we mean by church workers is elders, teacher-preachers, 
bible women, evangelists and pastors. They all work for the church, 
but it is only the teacher-preachers, the bible women and the 
pastors that receive a full salary from the church. The others 
only receive a special gift from the church at the end of the year 
as a token Of respect for the services they offer to the church. 
Although it is quite a tradition in the HKBP to do this, neverthe- 
less many of them refuse to accept such a gift, because they believe 
that it is already a real gift from God if they can offer some of 
their time to the church. 
2. As we already mentioned before, the main source for salaries is 
the contributions from the church's members. In addition to the 
regular salary the church workers also receive various gifts on 
special occasions such as baptism, confirmations, wedding services, 
etc. But we need to mention here that on those occasions the church 
members also offer special gifts to the church's departments, especi- 
ally to the Mission and the Diaconal - Social Department. In many 
other areas it happens that the church owns some land where the 
church's workers can grow plants or rice, to supplement their salary. 
3. The salary table of the church's workers (per month) is as follows: 
- pastor: 0 - 5 years of experience in the parish, receives Rp. 10,000 
- Rp. 15,000. 
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- teacher preacher: 0 - 5 years of experience in the parish, receives 
Rp. 8,000 - Rp. 10,000. 
- bible woman: 0 - 5 years of experience in the parish, receives 
Rp. 4,000 - Rp. 5,000. 
The table of basic salaries is decided by headquarters. Since the 
basic salaries are relatively low, usually the congregations pay more, 
according to their ability. In the case of certain congregations that 
cannot afford to pay the basic salary, the church's workers have had 
to suffer. But we are glad now, that in the last two years headquarters 
has been able to support those congregations so as to enable them to 
pay the appointed basic salary. There are 46 ressorts which are clas- 
sified as "poor ressorts". 
4. It cannot be denied that the main contribution of the church members 
is not enough at all to supply the running expenses of the church. 
To solve this problem the church undertakes certain activities in 
order to raise money, such as : 
a. At church festivals women and Sunday school children bring many 
kinds of gifts in kind, while men bring money. After the service 
they hold a public auction to sell those things that the church 


has received. 
b. To ask certain people to be regular or occasional church donors. 


To perform a special play based on a Biblical story, organized by 

the young people of the church. 

d. To perform the Batak traditional music and dance. It is custom- 
ary for people to give money to the dancers. After the program 
the money is collected and given to the church. This performance 
is usuallv done at special church festivals. 

e. Certain choir groups make special cassette recordings and sell 
them. The money is given to the church. 

f. etc. 
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15. INDONESIA (HKI) 


Evaluation and Recommendation Proposed by the Consultation 

of Teacher-Preachers and Sunday School Teachers of the 

Huria Kristen Indonesia of the Simalungun Region Held in 
Pematangsiantar, April 1-16, 1976 


Reporters: Drs. M.B. Tampubolon Gr.E. Siregar 


EVALUATION 


1. The participants unanimously agree that the Huria Kristen Indonesia 
has recently been displaying some improvement in the life of the church 
as a result of the Zeal of the workers and the priests who do not demand 
as much pay as there ought to be an also of the goodwill from sister 
churches who have give some financial support. 

2. On the other hand, the participants also realize that there are a 
number of weaknesses appearing in the church, among the members and lead- 
ers of local churches, as it has been reported by the Consultation of the 
Siantar region. 

3. In line with these conditions, the Consultation agrees with deep con- 
cern that the church has shown backwardness in the field of education, 
social service, financial resource, developmental programs and Christian 
literature. 

4. Futher, the participants fully realize that the Consultation has 
strained them to the utmost to perform their daily duties, that they 

are prepared in the future to join another Consultation of the same kind 
to study the topics that have not been fundamentally discussed; among 
other things, church organization and structure, church economy, and so- 
cial service. 

5. Based on this evaluation the Consultation offers the following recommen- 


dation and suggestion for which the Department and the Church should strive: 


RECOMMENDATION AND SUGGESTION 





1. Education 

a. to organize ecclesiastical consultations for the pastors; 

b. to organize on-going consultations for the teacher-preachers, who 
in fact, are directly serving the members at the local congrega- 
tions. They ought to be equipped with the skills and the capacity 
they need for pastoral care; 











f. 
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to organize consultations for the Sunday-school teachers to en- 
able them in educational communication; 

to organize consultations discussing the condition and improve- 
ment of church economy; 

to start adult education at local congregations done under the 
auspices of the teacher-preachers and pastors; 


the consultations to be on the regional level throughout. 


Social Service 


a. 


b. 


In its own capacity the church starts programs and service to 
support the aged pastors and church workers, to improve sanitary 
conditions, home well-being. 


Starts campaign in isolated regions on social health, etc. 


Workers' pay 


a. 


b. 


The 


a. 


Lit 


a. 


b. 


Ce 


Fini 


That the pay of the church workers be improved; 
That the system of payment be revised. 


"adat" Culture 

That the church workers in their respective field of service be 
warned beforehand against the misuse of the "adat" elements per- 
meating into the life of the church. 

That the "adat" be continually studied so that the faith is not 
effected by the "adat", but the "adat" should be illuminated by 
the light of the faith. 

Positive elements of the "adat" be refined and perpetuated as 
Christian Batak culture. 


erature development 

Strive for the printing of a magazine as the beginning of the 
development; 

Strive for the printing of books needed by the local church 
workers; 

Strive for the starting of a new curriculum; 

Sunday School instructions be implemented with proper visual 


aids. 


ancial support 


The participants realize that the church for the time being is unable 


to 
con 


fun 


support itself to meet its needs, as most members of the church 
sist of the low classes of society. It is suggested that some 


id is to be looked for to help finance the programs. 
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THE SEARCH FOR INTEGRITY IN MISSION 





Explorations of Points of Disturbance and Response 





Among Lutherans in North America 





by 
James A. Bergquist 


Let me state as a personal preface the place where I find myself in 
addressing the theme of this chapter. I am an American Lutheran Christian 
seized by two fundamental convictions. The first is that God's gift of dying 
and rising in Christ remains the single certain reality in our time. The other 
is that to penetrate the depth of the gospel and its power for our day we must 
remain open to its surprises. One of those surprises is the way in which so- 
called "third world" realities are helping us define both the content and 
meaning of God's good news. From this I write out of three perspectives. (1) 
I am a Lutheran who views this heritage as a treasure offering clues to my 
identity and mission, while at the same time offering new possibilities in the 
true liberty of the gospel for fresh, ecumenically-enriched understanding of 
the message and task. (2) I am an American who believes that we need help. 

I am grateful for the vigor and discipline which has indeed been a part of 
American church history. I am also aware of the ambiguities of our history -- 
its shallow culture faith and nativism,.and above all today, of the paralyzing 
effect of our affluence. Whatever else happens in the future, the power to 
mold the future of mankind appears increasingly to be shifting to the other 


world 





the two-thirds world in which a growing majority of the human race 
live in increasingly intolerable terms. Our wealth and consumption in part 
depends upon the poverty of others. This is no fairy tale. It is a fact 

which is not merely a scratch on the surface of our western society but reveals 
our deepest disease. (3) Iam a Christian. The issue of mission before us at 
bottom is deeply theological. We can only approach integrity in mission through 
growing interdependence in a fully international and ecumenical sense. The 
gift of the gospel is a word of realism and hope. It is the way of him who 

did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant. We cannot earn or discover this way. It comes 
by a new creation. The Christ-given identity of the church provides the sole 
dynamic for faithful mission, and for hope in the face of frustration. There 
are people in our churches who have been touched by this dynamic, many of them 
by what they have received "back" from the third world in ways which unlock 
anew the mystery of God's grace for people in need. 
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It is my purpose to explore what integrity in mission today means for 
our American Lutheran churches, for our mission at "home" as it is disturbed 
and freshly defined by global realities, and for our interdependence in mission. 
The shape of the chapter will be to follow three lines of exploration. First, 
we shall probe the agitating background against which missionary thinking and 
action today is taking place, seeking sympathetically to understand the North 
American struggle to comprehend the dimensions of its own economic, social, 
political and ecclesiastical domination of the "third world" and to pursue 
integrity in mission in the light of that situation. Next, we shall try to 
elaborate how integrity in mission was understood and enacted in response 
to the social milieu of American Lutheranism in past decades -- a milieu and 
response we shared to a great extent with all American Christians -- and then 
examine the specific challenges arising today to confront that inherited 
missionary vision. Finally, in a considerably shorter section, we shall 
attempt to identify those movements and ideas which appear to signal the shape 
of integrity in mission for the future. 

But what is meant by integrity? It is an appropriate word to apply to 
mission because there is a two-sided quality to it -- identity and response. 
Persons or institutions of integrity are those whose outer actions and res- 
ponses reflect the truth of their inner lives, at least as nearly as the am- 
biguous nature of either inner being or outer action can ever allow. To act 
with integrity is thus to act consistently, in ways that are honest and de- 
pendable because action and being are integrated, each supporting and testing 
the other. 

Mission with integrity is the mark of a church whose outer actions and 
responses (its witness and service) correspond as nearly as possible to the 
truth of its inner being (identity). Mission thus becomes the test of in- 
tegrity for individual Christians and the church. We have been made new beings 
in Christ, a community formed by grace to live as the sign of God's new age. 
Mission is the integration of who we are and what we have been commissioned 
to do in the world, a connection explicity made in I Pet. 2:9: 

But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation 

God's own people, that you may declare the wonderful deeds of 

him who called you out of darkness into his marvelous light. 

The church's identity and response both depend upon and test the other. There 
is no possibility of authentic mission without the interaction of the two in 


life under grace. 


And yet integrity is always approximate, never complete. This is true 
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for two reasons. For one, the Christian life itself, the new being of the 
individual and the community, is always a process of receiving and becom- 
ing, a process often described in Pauline terms as becoming what we are.! 
For another, actions too -- if they are to reflect the reality of the new 
being in Christ -- need to be reshaped continually if we are to meet with 
faithfulness altered needs for Christian response in the world. Thus, though 
grounded in the once-for-all act of God in Jesus Christ and coming as a gift, 
mission with integrity must always be characterized as a process of growth 
toward a fuller realization of identity and service. 

The chapter is intended to affirm that the fundamental human crisis -- 
and of mission -- is not primarily institutional, financial and organization- 
al, though all are involved. The issue is basically theological. The key 
question is how the Christian faith through its institutions may provide a 


dynamic and relevant focus for human renewal. 


I 
DILEMMAS IN OUR SEARCH FOR INTEGRITY 


A new vocabulary of mission has emerged. It is in large measure a fight- 
ing language, designed to disturb complacency, expose inconsistencies in esta- 
blished North American missionary perceptions and action, and propose new 
directions. To some the language appears subversive; to others it contains 
promise. The new vocabulary holds in common with established missionary con- 
ceptions the idea that mission encloses all that the church is and does, and 
that its dimensions embrace the near and the far. But it strikes in different 
directions by combining a frank sociological and even ideological analysis 
of the context of mission with fresh studies of the Bible and Christian tra- 
dition. It challenges the North American churches to define mission in the 
light of "third world" issues as measured by both uncomfortable globalreali- 
ties and equally disturbing pockets of the "third world" to be discerned within 
American society. The new vocabulary declares these third world issues to be 
the ones which today inescapably and increasingly define, test, expand, confirm, 
and correspond to the specific shape of mission in North America. This analy 
sis describes the contemporary human setting, both domestically and internation- 
ally, as one to a large but often hidden degree characterized by oppression, 
domination and dependency. It calls for liberation as the focus of missionary 


words and deeds. It prescribes the task ahead as one involving risk, repara- 
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tions by the strong, revolution by the powerless, moratorium, conscientizing, 
and dialogue as the form of proclamation. Gone, or at least seemingly muted, 
are the more familiar (and comfortable) categories of mission -- the preaching 
of repentance and faith to the nations for salvation, reconciliation, peace, 


love, joy in the spirit, unity. 


A. Dependency as a Context for Mission 





The new vocabulary of mission grows out of an emerging awareness today of 
how western domination of the two-thirds world has made "dependency" an in- 
escapable issue. It will be important to define the critical impact of the 
fact of North Atlantic domination upon present-day thinking about mission. 

An ancient tale from the Arabian Nights sums up the dependency theme: 

Somewhere off the Malabar Coast a poor Fisherman, hauling in 
his empty nets for the umpteenth time, caught a glimpse of a glit- 
tering object lodged in a knot of one of the ropes. He retrieved it, 
and after rubbing off the encrustations instantly recognized it for 
what it was, an otherworldly purple bottle containing a Djinn who 
had been condensed therein by Ormazd, Master of the Cosmos. The 
Fisherman shipped his oars, trimmed the little vessel, and smashed 
the bottle across one of the gunwales. 

At once the gigantic, fiery-red Djinn leaped from the pieces and, 
wrapping a finger around the Fisherman's neck, began to strangle him 
like a boa constrictor. 

"Stop! Please Stop! cried the Fisherman. "Do you know what 
you are doing? How can you be so ungrateful as to murder me when 
I have just freed you from eternal incarceration?" 

"Ah," replied the Djinn, continuing to compress his liberator's 
throat. "There was a day when I should have agreed with you -- but 
that day is long past. For nine hundred years I have lain imprisoned 
in that bottle. During the first three hundred years I vowed that the 
man who released me should command my powers for all time; I should 
make him Emperor of Creation, possessor of every lovely girl and 
shining jewel. No man came. During the second three centuries 
I had time to reflect on the superficiality and egocentricity of man- 
kind. Why should I raise the specimen of such a race to a rank 
equaling my own? Granting his first three wishes should be enough 
for him. Still no man came. So for the last three hundred years 
I have burned with a consuming hatred of human frivolousness, and 


I have sworn to destroy the tardy scoundrel who finally sets me at 
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liberty." 
And he aia.” 
The moral of the tale, one supposes, lies in its applicability to our 
present historical situation. For centuries large parts of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America have been captive under the domination of colonial powers. 
Beginning in the age of European "exploration" in the late fifteenth century 
with the search for gold and spices in the Indies of Asia and the New World, 
and accelerating in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with the demand 
for raw materials and markets to nourish the machines of the industrial re- 
volution, European domination of the rest of the world became nearly complete. 
The United States for its part added colonies in the Carribean and Pacific 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The result was a three- 
fold pattern of interlocking dependency. The first was political. Even where 
colonial governments were not established to control directly the destinies 
of an area, political domination was a fact in such places as China, which 
the western powers carved up into spheres of influence, or as in India where 
the princely states were controlled by the rulers of British India (often, to 
be sure, with the connivance of the Rajahs themselves). There was secondly 
an economic captivity. As Barbara Ward has noted, 
Under colonial tutelage the whole world received its first 
introduction to a single, unified world economy. The reason 
why colonialism involved this transformation is quite straight- 
forward. The western powers had absorbed colonies precisely in 
order to integrate them into a wide web of commerce, and to 
establish a monopoly control over their resources and trade." 
The third interlocking dependency was cultural, a growing dominance of western 
technology, language, education and -- it must be said -- of Christian ecclesi- 
astical forms in the "younger churches". One additional effect of the western 
Cultural control was the rise of ideas of white supremacy and consequent 
racialism.4 
Today the third world, so long under domination, is beginning to make real 
its independence. Formal political independence is perceived to be only the 
first stage -- a process begun early in Latin America and achieved only since 
the end of World War II in Asia and Africa. The deeper struggle today is 
against the economic and cultural forms of dependency (and its continuing 
Political reality), a form of dependency more pervasive and dominating than 
most North Americans imagine but utterly real to third world nations and the 
minority peoples of the United States. and as the struggle for liberation 
proceeds, the long-dominant powers of the west (who often today consider 
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themselves the liberators) -- fear their own destruction. How one views 
liberation movements depends upon where one stands. To the dominated and 
oppressed, revolutions against domination in all of its forms appear as signs 

of hope. To the dominant and affluent, to us who have benefited and even en- 
joyed the freedoms of affluence precisely because of our domination, liberation 
may well seem as a threat. Consider, for example, how most Americans have 
feared that Maoist China would unleash the "yellow hordes" upon the rest of 

the world, reviving similar fears discernable in earlier American policies 
toward Asian immigrants. 

Thus to repeat the imagery of the tale, the Djinn is the third world in 
its present struggle for liberation. The fisherman is the west, fearful for 
its future as the old securities of domination disintegrate. As Andre Malraux 
has described the situation: "We are at the end of a civilization, just as 
we were at the end of the Roman Empire. We are actually between civilizations 
-- the colonial one and a decolonized one -- which we do not really know yet 
but only sense."? 

Theodore White has written of the same complex shifting of cultural as- 
sumptions. He contrasts his trip to China in 1972 to his service there during 
and after World War II. In 1945, he writes, the world apart from Russia was 
of American design. The war had left America master of the globe, with no 
balance or restraint to limit "either America's power or America's generosity 
to deal with that world as it wished." By 1972, the thinking of one generation 
had been worn out and the next system of ideas not yet ready to replace it. 

"The postwar world was dead and awaited burial." The world trading system 
North America had designed was "totally obsolete -- America could no longer 

both sustain and drain the free economies of the world, setting the rules by 

its own power." Both Vietnam and the energy crisis exposed both the limita- 
tions ofAmerican power and its misshapen grasp of the true nature of the emerg- 
ing world. Economic orthodoxies were trembling 





Keynesian theories as well 
as the theorems of the Great Society "were demonstrably inadequate," as the 
government built highways, financed cheap suburbs, but strangled the cities, 

and ruined cheap transportation. Nor has education coped. Education was 

"pumped in to create an elite without responsibilities." America's systems 

are clogged with ideas. If intellectuals once wrote the constitution, engineered 
the reforms of Teddy Roosevelt and undergirded FDR's brain trust, today paper 
after paper, study after study, and learned paper after learned paper on urban 
decay, race, violence, the environment have suffocated clear thinking under a 
"mattress of scholarly investigation". In short, the power relationships which 


not so long ago appeared so secure are today changing. And when they change,as 
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they are today, they do so under the impact of the growing self-awareness of the 
third world. White comments that the change crunches "people who have no 

idea where the crunch and hurt come from, who cannot understand what has made 
them fat or now drives them from their homes." 

Against these signs of radical alteration of the centuries-old relationship 
between the first and third worlds, and the rapidly changing and shifting of 
post-war certainties, we can understand how dependence has come to be a key 
word and point of conflict and how different it is for those caught in its 
midst to comprehend. The third world finds itself formally free but still 
economically and culturally captive to the rich first world, while at the same 
time western institutions appear to be captive to its own myths of technological 
Progress and growth. The post-colonial revolution has failed to bring an end 
to domination and create new possibilities for just societies out of new forms 
of interdependent relationships with the west; the post-Christian secular re- 
volution in the west promises the skills to feed, clothe, employ and heal the 
masses of the poor, but in reality appears to be producing a dehumanized and 
oppressive future dominated by self-interest. Traditional forms of Christian 
society appear helpless in the face of these deep-seated institutional crises 
which appear to accentuate, not alleviate, domination. 


B. Two Stages of Missiological Consciousness: Toward Liberation 


as a Focus for Mission 


Recognition of dependency as the context for mission has led to an under- 
standing of two stages of consciousness about mission which has emerged since 
the 1950's and even earlier. 

The first stage was set by the post-colonial revolution in the third world. 
The coming of freedom to former colonial countries brought expectations for 
quick change. Beginning with India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma in 1947, then 
Indonesia by 1950, and from 1958 onwards in Africa, it has been computed that 
99.5% of the land area which was under colonial status prior to 1945 became 
free of colonial rule by 1969. Hopes ran high in the early years of the post- 
Colonial era. Despite massive poverty and related problems in most of the newly 
independent countries, 1950-1970 was a time of optimism. The former colonial 
nations of Asia and Africa expected to find their places as equal partners among 
the western powers. The new nations by and large began by adopting western 
models of liberal democracy, committed themselves to mixed economies which 
seemed to promise growth and the distribution of wealth just as they had in 
the west, and eagerly sought to adapt modern technology to their traditional 


cultures. 
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The 1950-1970 era had as its key term "development"-- massive aid programs, 
both government-to-government and church-to-church, were founded in attempts 
to enable the poorer countries to develop educational and industrial infra- 
structures to launch them to the economic "take-off" point. 

Policies among churches and missions reflected the new socio-political 
situation and, in fact, to some extent anticipated the era of independence 
and development. The leading missiological thrust may be traced in terms of 
slogans. One of the very earliest, which continued to hold a major position 
for the decades prior to 1950, was that of the "three self's". According to 
this idea, when the third world church became self-governed, self-supporting 
and self-progagating they would then automatically become authentically self- 
respecting. That slogan, developed in East Africa by Henry Venn and applied 
most successfully in Korea, anticipated much now written about authentic inter- 
dependence. But by and large missionaries did not work themselves out of a 
job nor did emphasis upon self-sufficiency alter much the continuing dependency 
upon mission subsidies, often with distorting and corrupting effects on both 
sides. After 1950 other slogans emerged reflecting more clearly the end of the 
colonial era: "Church to Church Relationships" and "Partnership in Obedience" 





both indicating a desire on all parts to achieve equality and mutuality in 
mission. Yet power, largely financial but also of institutional authority, 
continued to reside with the more affluent and dominant partners. Other slogans 
along the same lines signaled particularly developments of the 1960's-- "Joint 
Action for Mission"and "Mission in Six Continents" -- both hinting at deeper 
dimensions of the problem of partnership. It came to be recognized that develop- 
ment had to tackle worldwide. Inherent also was the realization that the Con- 
stantinian era was over in the west -- Christians everywhere were in the mi- 
nority struggling to serve and witness in an unbelieving world. The task was 
seen to be not just one of geographical expansion from established centers 
(often called the "salt water" theory of missions) or of church growth (e.g. 
McGavern, Winter, Glasser and the Fuller school) but of a task involving six- 
continent directions, qualitative redefinitions of evangelism (salvation for 
the whole person), and contextualization of theology not only in traditional 
cultural terms but against explosive socio-economic conditions. 

But earlier hopes have been frustrated to a large measure, leading to a 
second stage of the currently emerging missiological consciousness. Develop- 
ment has failed as much as an ideology as a program. Partnership and equality 
in fully cross-cultural terms have not been achieved. Dependency -- political, 
economic, cultural and even theological -- remains a bitter fact describing the 


relationship between the rich and the poor. 
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Hence the dependency situation has led to the emergence of a new con- 
sciousness of what mission with integrity means for our day. The key word 
has come to be liberation -- a freeing of both the dominated and dominating. 
Arne Sovik has written that "liberation is the poor man's definition of sal- 
vation. It is the cry of the powerless, the prayer of the oppressed".7 rt 
is also the need of the dominant. 

This does not mean that liberation captures the whole of the biblical 
witness for salvation, nor that it adequately expresses for all times the 
single focus for mission. There are some, indeed, who fear that liberation 
is not a proper direction for Christian evangelism and service. Yet libera- 
tion is a word of power for our day because it has uncovered afresh biblical 
language which describes God's saving actions as putting down the mighty from 
their thrones and exalting those of low degree (Luke 1:51), or as release to 
the captives (Luke 4:18) -- both passages significantly quotations from the 
Old Testament used to interpret Jesus' own mission. That language is applied 
to the point of hurt and wrong in our present world, thus moving from biblical 
witness to contextual understanding. 

We also hesitate to use liberation theology as a catch-all for defining 
our response to the dependency situation for another reason. It has become 
an "in" theology, subject to the temptations of sloganeering instead of hard 
thought. Yet like most "in" things, it captures something authentic about our 
time. It is under the various banners of liberation theology that the most 
penetrating and consistent critiques have been brought to bear on contemporary 
mission theology and practice. The enormous literature of liberation theology 
shows that it is a movement as diverse as it is extensive. Rosemary Ruether 
has remarked that Latin America, out of which so much of the focus on "capti- 
vity theology" has arisen, stands potentially as "the key interpreter of the 
identity of Christian faith and revolutionary struggle". There, unlike in 
Asia and Africa where Christianity inevitably became identified with coloni- 
alism, Latin America's "Constantinian" tradition pits its discovery of the 
liberating dynamic of the Christian faith" against its own inherited tradition 
and society in an agonizing way.” Despite its diversity -- one cannot genera- 
lize about liberation theologians -- there are at least six motifs which point 
toward authentic directions for mission in the context of dependency. 

(1) Mission as liberation is to affirm that to undertake theology one 
must begin with the concrete human situation. The movement takes its clue 





from the Bible itself which it reads as the story of God's grace for the poor 
and outsider, !° as a Word of new creation enacted within particular historical 
moments. The Bible is seen to embody a wide diversity of language and images 
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appropriate to the time, place and context addressed, a clue important in 
defining a method of theological reflection appropriate for today. 

(2) Mission as liberation also believes in the possibility of respon- 
Sible Christian action as a sign of the Kingdom in an imperfect world. This 
is not at all the same as "liberal social action". There is a general re- 
jection by liberation theologians of such simple activism not because such 
activism is wrong; but because it is unfocused} 

(3) There is also a rejection of simple utopianism, but an affirmation 
of the possibility of the church now living as a model for free men, a sign 
of the Kingdom within History: 

(4) As a fourth line, liberation theologians generally recognize a 


"Christian presence" in wider historical movements promising justice and 





liberation, and thus may more readily find appropriate the analytical tools 

of Marxist social analysis.!? A liberation perspective thus calls for co- 
operation with humanitarian movements wherever they appear among other religions 
or ideologies as a proper form of Christian partnership. This, of course, does 
not mean a denial of the prophetic and salvic word of the gospel, but rather 
heightens the kerygmatic task. 

(5) Thus Christian identity is affirmed in the recognition there can be 
no possibility of liberation without the originating and sustaining action of 
God if liberation is to be faithful to its biblical roots. Babel of Genesis 
11 and Babylon of Revelation 18, as symbols of human attempts to deny the 
vocation of a people made in the image of God, are empty of promise as they 
stand. 

(6) It is also clear that one cannot escape the risk of conflict today 
if one is to proclaim liberation in the name of Jesus Christ. To say "no" to 
idols and "yes" to mission cannot mean otherwise. Emilio Castro, the execu- 
tive secretary of the Division of World Mission and Evangelism of the World 
Council of Churches, has pointed out that today the issues that divide the 
churches are no longer mainly those of polity or doctrine. Polarization 
appears today increasingly at the point of commitment to liberation as a focus 
for mission. 

C. The Struggle for Understanding: an American Dilemma 





Dependency and domination -- two sides of the same reality -- thus form 
the wider context against which mission today needs to be understood. The 
new vocabulary of mission, rooted here, faces the churches of North America 
with a growing dilemma. On the one hand, few North American Christians remain 
unaware of the human realities signaled by the new language of mission. Urban 


decay, the emergence of minority consciousness movements as a call to faithful 
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mission, American affluence amid a world of want -- these are plainly obser- 
vable facts which form the basis of much of the ferment about the shape of 
mission to some extent on both congregational and national church levels. And 
yet the fundamental realities behind these facts are hidden to most North 
American Lutherans because few experience in their own lives and communities 
the oppressive force of poverty, hunger and domination. Hence, the dilemma. 


How can mission be reshaped along the lines of the new vocabulary, or how even 


can the meaning of the new language be communicated and tested, if now common 





experience exists to provide a shared vision to rich and poor, powerful and 





powerless? Lacking a common starting point out of which a theology of mission 
is to grow, how can there be achieved authentic partnership and interdependence 
for the worldwide unfinished task of proclaiming Christ? 

The following profile may serve to illustrate the dilemma. Recently I 
visited a middle-sized Lutheran congregation in a small midwestern town. The 
church is about a century old, having grown from an immigrant group of German- 
speaking Americans into an established, English-speaking community. It is not 
untypical perhaps of the larger number of American Lutheran congregations. 

Over the years the congregation has sent at least ten men and one woman into 
fulltime ministry, the latter into a life missionary service abroad. Other 
men and women from the congregation have migrated to urban areas across the 
country, where many of them, with others of similar background, have helped 
form the steady, faithful core of dozens of "home mission" churches. The art 
and stained glass windows of the church, the posters hanging about the basement 
walls, the published preaching themes and study series, these all demonstrate 
an abiding and genuine concern for mission. If articulated, this concern would 
be expressed in terms of a number of certainties: the validity of the Great 
Commission; the authority of the Word; the affirmation of Jesus Christ as the 
way, truth and life; responsibility for regular worship and instruction; and 
the rightness of helping those in need through humanitarian programs, both 
church and secular based. Undoubtedly there are serious deficiencies to be 
discerned in that congregation's total grasp of mission -- intrusions of 
culture faith; lack of sympathy for or understanding of racial and urban issues; 
and limited knowledge of the complexities of global problems. But the con- 
gregation is committed to and generous in support of mission as it understands 
it. It came into existence itself as the result of the missionary efforts 

of immigrant pioneers. It is now moving toward the mark of contributing 50% 

of its budget to the national church and hence to mission beyond its parish 
borders. The congregation responded to the United Mission Appeal of the 
American Lutheran Church by pledging an amount almost equal to one year's 
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local budget. This church, and thousands like it, provide the continuing 

base of financial support which makes possible North American contributions 

to the Lutheran World Federation and its program, the World Council of Churches, 
as well as cooperative structures in the United States -- a fact not always 
appreciated by international churchmen overcome (perhaps rightly) by their 

own rhetoric concerning North Atlantic ethnocentricity and oppression. What- 
ever the shortcomings of the congregation here described, it affirms its 
biblical and confessional identity (however imperfectly). That affirmation, 
theologically and not merely sociologically based, sustains its continuing 
commitment to mission. 

And yet, having noted all this, there is little in the experience of the 
congregation to enable it as a whole to understand the new vocabulary of 
mission -- salvation as liberation, dependency, moratorium, conscientizing, 
justice-not-aid, reparations, North Atlantic domination and oppression. In- 
dividual persons within the congregation are not unaware of global hunger, 
over-population, under-development and over-development. The question is how 
may one address the question of integrity in mission for today without appear- 
ing to scold, raise frustration levels to intolerable heights without concrete 
solutions, or be insensitive to their established evangelical missionary 
certainties based on circumscribed local and global experience? 


E 
THE TESTING OF OUR AUTHENTIC BUT INADEQUATE HERITAGE 

Isit possible to address this dilemma by testing our missionary heritage 
against the valid claims of the new vocabulary of mission now emerging? 

To speak of mission as essential to the being of the church is not new. 
The "sending" motif is rooted deeply within the biblical and confessional 
resources of the Lutheran churches of America.." Those resources have produced 
explicit fruit in the form of a rich variety of missionary movements in the 
past, both "home" and "foreign". This heritage, to be honest, is a mixture 
of both good and bad, strength and weakness, achievement and failure. Our 
task is to examine what is authentic in the past, while identifying its ambigu- 
ities in the light of the present challenge to mission. That is a difficult 
assignment for responsible American Christians who care about their tradition 
and know about their past, but for whom simple-minded, uncritical loyalty to 
the familiar is inadequate. 

What thus needs to be determined is how liberation challenges Lutherans 
to discover a new shape to mission today. I shall examine our missionary 


heritage by choosing three themes which have determined to a large extent how 
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Our churches responded in the past. Each may be seen to have taken its clue 
for defining integrity in mission from one of the articles of the Apostles' 
Creed, though of course there is overlap because the whole of faith is viewed 
from the perspective of the person of Jesus Christ. All three motifs are 
based on honest biblical perceptions and have generated authentic missionary 
responses appropriate to their own times. Each provides a point of integration 
for the identity and work of mission. But we shall also see that a storm 

of debate about the nature of mission for our day has gathered precisely at 

the points of these three determinative themes, as Lutheran missionary theology 
is challenged by liberation motifs. 


A. Mission as Witness: Second Article Foundations 





The heart of the Christian gospel is the announcement that in the life, 
death and resurrection of Jesus God has acted to save the world. Mission is 
therefore the communication of God's message of salvation by grace through 
faith to the end that persons may respond and be saved. As M.M. Thomas 
has remarked, "we shall only confuse the discussion of the theology of 
mission if we give any other definition of mission which takes away this 
cutting edge. "16 

1. Heritage: God's New Humanity as a Sign of the Kingdom 

Mission is first of all witness. From the perspective of the second 
article mission is to be seen as the proclamation of the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ in the world, creating by grace a new people whose individual and 
corporate lives are to be signs of God's new age. Such proclamation lay at 
the core of the apostolic preaching and lies at the center of what American 
Lutherans have understood about mission. No doubt other less worthy motiva- 
tions of mission have been expressed in Lutheran and American missionary 
history -- ideas of manifest destiny, democraticizing or civilizing errands, 
even anti-communism. But these ideas remained secondary, not primary. A 
reading of mission theology of the American past does not support the notion 
that such ideas ever seriously guided the North American missionary enter- 
prise. This is not to suggest that these ideas have not distorted mission 
as expressions of cultural religion on a popular level. But it is to insist 
there is strong evidence that the major motivation to mission, both home and 
abroad, has been theologically understood by the confessional norm of God's 
justifying act in Jesus Christ. The heritage of American Lutheranism with 
respect to the purpose of mission is not untypically summarized in the follow- 
ing statement by Edward Pfeiffer, a statement which stood through four 


editions of Pfeiffer's book issued between 1912 and 1931: 
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"The real aim of missions is salvation from sin and death. 
... This is old-fashioned doctrine that seems out of date 
when compared with the pretentious aims and claims of some 
treatises on modern 'Christian Socialism' and sociology. 
But we prefer to live and die by 'the preaching of the 
cross,' as we are firmly convinced that the missionary 
enterprise will live and thrive upon it, while it will 
perish without it."l? 
But was the second article understood well enough? 
While Pfeiffer's view does root mission firmly within the second article 
he narrows that witness in two ways typical of his generation. He mounts 
a clear polemic against the "social gospel", while at the same time he 
understands salvation in a largely futurist eschatological framework in com- 
mending "the more tremendous and enduring issues that hinge upon the reality 
of death and a judgement to come" over service to the oppressed whose needs 
he believes will be best served indirectly as the fruits of a more "spiritual" 
proclamation. 

The crucial question is thus not whether the missionary witness of the 
American churches has remained faithful to the second article, but whether 





our confession of the uniqueness and finality of Jesus Christ as Savior of 





the world today adequately has caught the fullest dimensions of that confession? 





Before pressing the answer to this last question, we need to define further 
the meaning of mission as witness to the Lordship of Christ. What are the 
effects of that proclamation? In a variety of images the New Testament speaks 
of the reality of the new being created by God in Christ, the new reality of 
a redeemed community from which flows the response of witness and service. 
Baptism is perhaps the most comprehensive sign of the new creation. 1t is 
the decisive act in the missionary situation signifying that the believer has 
by grace died to the old self and been reborn into a new community, and thus 
committed out of this new identity to live redemptively for the neighbor. 

But is the change from the old to the new a "real" change? Some have said 
not, that the change involved brings a new understanding of human existence 
(including self) and is not to be expected to be actually observed in histo- 
rical (ontological) changes toward, for example, a more just society. Others 
have insisted that new creation does imply a qualitative, visible, and moral 
change for those reborn into the new community. The latter position would 
indeed seem to best represent the sense of the New Testament, if salvation 

is to be understood as the making of new beings who are on the way, a community 


of the Lord energized to live as a sign of God's presence in the world. The 
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new creation thus has an eschatological dimension with historical consequences. 
The gift of the kingdom is a present possession, with the church called to live 
as "first fruits" and the "down payment" of the new age.“ 
A Lutheran missionary statesman has also stressed the primary purpose 

of mission as witness to salvation in Jesus: "Let God, in Christ, be known 
to men that they may receive forgiveness of sins and live in his fellowship." 
But Rolf Syrdal, reflecting the "kerygmatic" theology of the immediate post-war 
period, also explores the wider dimensions of salvation in writing of the 
eschatological tension inherent in mission: 

Salvation is not only other-worldly and for the hereafter. 

The eternal fellowship with God is to begin here and bear 

its fruits now. The consciousness that we are living "between 
between the 





the times" of Christ's first and second coming 
establishment and the fulfillment of his Kingdom -- has given 

an eschatological finality to the message of salvation and life 

with God in "the Now," and the assurance of the coming fulfillment. 

It complements the humanitarian view that works merely for the 
betterment of conditions in this world and does not limit the 

kingdom to other-worldly future.” 

It is at this point that the dilemma of the second article perspective 
begins to emerge: how "real" are the signs of the kingdom, and how is 
salvation to be related dynamically to hopes for justice and peace? On 
the one side, the coming of God's new age as a sign of his ultimate future 
cannot simply be envisioned as a secularized version of utopian hope. To 
live as God's new beings is to live with the realism of the sinful and 
ambiguous nature of all human life and structures. ? on the other side, 
Christians cannot be content with a form of witness in the name of the Redeemer 
of the world which fails to embody even imperfectly and to limited extent 
the reality of the new community as a sign of hope for the future.74 

To state the matter clearly: the missionary hope of the second article 
lies on the formation of new people, committed to God and neighbor in ways 
redemptive for the world. What is asked is not whether Christians have created 
places of coercive morality, "Righteous Empires" (to use the title of Martin 
Marty's book). Rather, we ask to what extent has the church under grace borne 
witness as the sign of God's new humanity as a visible alternative in the midst 
of specific political, economic and social situation? 

A fair look at the data may indeed suggest that Christians have affirmed 
the discipline of faith at moments in the past, however incompletely. Com- 


munities of Christians at home and abroad have functioned as leaven and salt 
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in history. Proclaiming Christ has not led to sheer irresponsible individu- 
alism alone, however much the tendency was there. In India, for example, 
there is evidence of Christian influence on Hindu reform movements. In the 
United States, Christian opinion did finally solidify with effect in the 
early years of the civil rights struggle and the Vietnam disaster. In Indone- 
sia, the positive Christian response in setting up chaplaincies and organiza- 
tions of care following the post-Sukarno massacres in 1965 for the benefit of 
largely non-Christian victims provided powerful witness to Christian concern 
for justice in a volatile and polarized situation. The second article proc- 
lamation of the Lordship of Jesus Christ as redeemer of the world has 
powerfully informed the missionary understandings of our American Lutheran 
churches. They have undertaken mission to make Jesus' name known, have called 
people to repentance and faith, through baptism have announced the new life, 
and gathered people at home and abroad into new communities. That these new 
communities have lived as salt and leaven in the world cannot be ignored. If 
American history is partly the story of the failure of the Puritan ideal to 
create a "new heaven and new earth" and if abroad the churches have not created 
new societies (wrong expectations from the start), yet the church has lived 
as a sign of the coming Kingdom in the sense that the "radical consequences" 
of faith for human existence and structures have been at least partly in 
evidence. It is overkill to suggest the effect of missionary piety has been 
totally individualistic and other-worldly. 

2. Testing: The Humanization Debate 

And yet where are our churches today? Does mission place us in the midst 
of the struggle for justice and human liberation, those wider issues of salva- 
tion, as a direct consequence of the gospel? Or is there a hesitation in 
accepting the political consequences of faith within the context of dependency 
and domination which today cry out for exploring anew the true freedom of 
the gospel? It is my view that Lutherans in the United States byand large 
have failed to adequately understand or live out the relationship between 
justification in its personal and verticle dimensions and justification in its 
social and horizontal dimensions. There are two reasons for this failure. On 
the one side, our own theology of the two kingdoms has let us down, allowing 
Lutherans to privatize faith. On the other side, American Lutherans have 
been trapped by the cumulative effects of Protestant culture faith. Hence we 
are victims, ourselves captives in need of liberation, like the lay person 
described by F. Dean Lueking who had been "taught a semi-heretical form of 
Christian belief, highly individualistic, law-oriented, other-worldly, and 


virtually without any sense of the horizontal dimension of the reconciling 
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25 i 
power of the gospel. As a result, Lutherans of North America are not at 


present making any serious contribution to the current missiological debate 





liberation theology and its motifs are either ignored in the main or so 
heavily qualified that they have lost their agitating force. If the second 
article has indeed been foundational in the past for mission, one fears that 
today among Lutherans second article witness has become domesticated by theo- 
logical and institutional self-interests. 

How can we grope beyond our theological and practical ambiguities toward 
a more faithful form of second article missionary witness today? Two sugges- 
tions. 

First, we can learn from others, particularly the suffering poor of the 
Present world, to view humanization not only as an effect but legitimately 
central to the gospel. M.M. Thomas has stated the matter succinctly: 

"The crucial question raised in the theology of mission.... today is that of 

the relation between the gospel of salvation and the struggles of men every- 
where for their humanity, constituting as this does the contemporary context 

of the world in which the gospel has to be communicated."*© again, M. M. Thomas, 
in his usual perceptive fashion, has put the dilemma in perspective in his 
address in 1973 to the World Conference on Salvation Today organized by the 
Commission on World Mission and Evangelism of the World Council of Churches 





in Bangkok. He asked the question: "Will the creative process and the 
liberation movements in history ever be redeemed from idolatrous structures 
Of meaning and saved by Christ to the extent that we can hope for a relatively 
high degree of human emancipation this side of the eschatological hope of the 
final salvation?" He went on to say, 
"The answer to this depends upon the depth of the response of faith. 
+++.T have no doubt necessities of sinful nature play their part in 
all power struggles and must be reckoned with by those concerned with 
politics of liberation. I am not so utopian as to deny the inevita- 
bility of accumulated sin and social history. But I do not think 
the message of divine forgiveness and the koinonia in Christ created 
by it can be relegated to a realm 'beyond' or 'after' politics. Just 
as in the case of individuals, in the case of classes, nations and 
races also, divine forgiveness and the community of forgiveness can 
and must break through sinful necessities, transform them and make the 
struggle more human." 7" 
Philip A. Potter has written of how the sentence from Luke 19:9-10 spoken 
to Zacchaeus, "today salvation has come to this house," has haunted him from 
childhood. 
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"What captured my young mind and has grown on me with the years 

is the fact that Jesus, at a critical point in his ministry, took 
the risk of inviting himself to the home of this hated rich man 
who was an economic pirate, a traitor to his people who were 
struggling against Roman colonial rule. Above all, the face to 
face encounter with Christ had an explosive, radical and revolutionary 
effect on Zacchaeus. The impossible happened. A rich man was 
saved, liberated from himself and from all he stood for and did, 
and not only he but those who were related to him, his house. 

In this experience of liberation which was expressed in his action 
of justice and compassion, he recovered his identity as a son of 
Abraham, and therefore, his community with his own people. He 
found himself and his ‘people, in fact, eil peoples. ^" 

What these two voices -- both of third world persons -- claim is that 
the gospel itself has within it radical consequences. Salvation is viewed as 
both individual and corporate in its decisive intention. Liberation -- for 
evangelical reasons -- is placed at the center of the good news because 
liberation as a biblical way of understanding God's grace is also a word for 
our special time of captivity and tyranny. 

The humanization debate has emerged as a rather tedious discussion between 
those who sense the wider dimensions of salvation as liberation and those who 
want so to sense, but who feel either vaguely or explicitly unfaithful to in- 
herited mission theology if they concede too much about the horizontal dimen- 
sions of faith. Consequently, the humanization debate has raised a storm of 
controversy, much of it like the silly tempest in the American Lutheran Church 
a few years ago over the much-misunderstood study of the youth department, 
Called to be Human. Conditioned as most Lutherans are by four hundred years 
of confessional emphasis on divine initiative, the title of that study alone 
was enough to stampede many Lutheran clergy and laity into a prolonged howl 
of rage. But of course the world remains a terribly dehumanized sort of place, 
not only for the poor and oppressed (with whom most of us have little to do) 
but also for a generation of affluent disciples whose deepest inner urge is 
to mangle the computer card. Once salvation is put back into an incarnational 
context, in which real history and actual human beings replace the usual notion- 
al confessional images, then humanization cannot be escaped. Once the bible 
is read for what it is, the story of God acting for the outsider and despised 
in quite concrete situations and recalling them to a new identity and vocation, 
we can no longer quite so easily spiritualize, privatize, and duck the plain 


meaning of the wider dimensions of salvation. Humanization as a missionary 
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concern is not the sell-out to the secularist and apostacy from the gospel 
many otherwise sensible Christians claim. The question, as M. M. Thomas and 
others see it, is that of "true" humanism, a declaration of solidarity with 
the diversity of humankind in its concrete needs because of an underlying 
reality having to do with Christians living as new beings in the image of 

God. There is no secret about what Christians understand. Our witness is 
nothing less than the audacious claim that all life roots in the redeeming 
and creating work of God through his Son, and apart from him nothing hangs 
together -- neither well-meant horizontal plans for human good nor the equally 
well planned escape routes to the future of disengaged religious freaks. The 
integrity of Christian mission affirms both the necessity to be founded in 

the unique given of biblical faith, and to be rooted in the realities of 
political, social, economic and cultural life. M. M. Thomas views true 
humanism as follows: In dialogue with modern secularism the discussion "could 
be described as reappraisal of the relations between secularity and transcen- 
dence in the being and becoming of man. In Christian theological categories, 
it is the relation of salvation to humanization or the relevance of the 
ultimate eschatological dimension to the relative historical." ^? To use J.M. 
Lochman's phrase, witness to the reality of the new being in Christ for the 
world is to hold on to "radical secularity and radical grace." 

Liberation is not a moralistic tag-on to Christian witness, but central 
to the reality of the new being in Christ and his task, what Emilio Castro 
has called a "ministry of liberating reconciliation" in the world. 

How else might we better come to grips with what is authentic in our 
Lutheran heritage and yet lacking in our grasp of mission for our day? Secondly, 
we might take another crack at understanding our complex heritage of the two 
kingdoms. The question at issue: What form might responsible Christian wit- 
ness as a sign of the kingdom in the world take? Karl Hertz has surveyed 
the choices from the standpoint of the Lutheran distinction between law and 
gospel, the two kingdoms. °! The options, he writes, are few. The choice of 
"some kind of evangelical coalition politics," a theocratic ordering of the 
world under "the mandates of God", holds no option because "such an order 
could only be imposed from the outside; it would not grow out of the community 
in a natural way." Nor can we choose the "liberal 'way out' and work only 
through alliances with secular humanism, because that option no longer proceeds 
from the base of Christian identity. "Then the question remains whether any- 
thing'legitimates religious demands for social justice", leaving the Christian 
mission for humanization- stuck on the level of privatized faith. Hertz suggests 


a third option, one which holds in tension the specificity of Christian identity 
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and action in and through the political realm: 


One approach to this dilemma is to suggest a new metaphor. Grace 
and nature do not define two realms of human activity, but two 
diméhsions of a single unity: human existence. They define dif- 
ferent ways in which we are related, not difference places in which 


we stand. 


Again, if I understand Hertz's suggestions correctly, his metaphor offers a 
more constructive way of understanding humanization in the light of the Lord- 
ship of Christ over church and world by uniting identity and service in one 
reality. Phillip Hefner has elsewhere spoken of the dilemma of how the King- 
dom as an eschatological promise is to be actualized in the world. Hefner 

too locates positive responsibility for the world at the point of unity be- 
tween redemption (identity) and creation (service). "We can be passionate about 
the things of the earth because we know that in our involvement in those things, 
our very redeemed humanity, a gift of God the Creator, is being fulfilled."?? 
As he goes on to insist that Christian business in the world is not simply 
functional -- there is no separation of the reality of the new being in 

Christ and the Christian works in the secular realm: "We do our works in 


the world, not simply because we are so sensitive to our neighbor, but because 





we are sensitive to what is necessary to our humanity under God... 

Humanization, what we have called a liberating ministry of reconcilation, 
can thus be seen as a proper goal of mission in two senses. One is the escha- 
tological. God in Christ through grace has formed a new community in his image 
to live in the world as the sign of his shalom. Neither the church nor so- 





ciety can escape the ambiguities of sin. We live as imperfect "first-fruits" 
awaiting the time when God will renew all things in himself. But humanization 
is also a call for love in action now, imperfectly, but at work at the points 
of need. Liberating action can now be a sign of God's creative-redemptive 
work. As William Lazareth has written, the task is not to "Christianize" the 
secular realm but to "humanize" 1c Liberation, as a mark of the church, does 
not mean to bring all the world to the level of the kingdom, but to live con- 
cretely as a sign of the Kingdom through forming new models of liberation un- 
der the sign of the cross. In this, we believe, lies the wholeness of witness. 


B. Mission as Service: First Article Roots 





North American understanding of mission has also been significantly shaped 
by the first article in terms of mission as service to the neighbor in need. 


While Lutherans have recognized that God accomplishes his saving work spe- 
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cifically in and through the proclamation of the Gospel (the kingdom on the 
right), they have also confessed that God as Lord of all and creator of the 
world works his gracious way in the world through his creating and preserving 
acts for all people in and through human institutions (the kingdom on the left). 
To appeal to the first article as a basis of mission is thus not to sibstitute 
nature for grace. In both the confessions and the biblical tradition the 

work of the creator is always viewed from the perspective of redemption. The 
redemptive acts of God for his people are announced as the basis of faith in 
both the Old Testament (the exodus) ^"^ and the New Testament (the cross and 
resurrection), thus justifying Christian concentration upon the work of God 

the creator primarily as the work of a gracious and powerful God acting in 
mercy to bring all things into being and preserve them, and as the work of 

the merciful God who has the power to form and bring to consummation his new 
community in Christ. 

There may be passages in the biblical tradition which reflect on alterna- 
tive proclamation appealing to mission independently on the basis of God's 
creating and sustaining presence in nature. Jonah 1:9 may be one such passage, 
in which that reluctant missionary's confession read: "I fear the Lord, the 
God of heaven, who made the seas and the dry land." This passage, like others 
in Deutero-Isaiah (40:28, for example) may less indicate a separation of crea- 
tion from redemption than suggest an appeal rooted in the perspectives of 


35 An independent creation 


"creative-redemption" or "redemptive-creation". 
motif may however be found in Acts 14:15-17 and 17:22-31, where Luke portrays 
Paul as speaking of a God who appears to be known and witnessed to by nature, "© 
or in Romans 1:20 where Paul himself affirms that the eternal deity and power 
of God is plain to all nations "ever since the creation of the world."2” 


l. Heritage: Care for the Earth and its People 





But whether viewed soteriologically as a sign of God's gracious work, or 
independently as a sign of his presence in nature and history, the confession 
of God as creator has been of enormous significance in defining mission. The 
implications of the doctrine of creation for mission are at least threefold. 
First, it provides a place of meeting for Christians and non-Christians at the 
point of their common humanity. Bishop Stephen Neill has spoken of the doc- 
trine of creation in the Bible not as a philosophical or cosmological theory, 
but as the background to the human story, "God's love story with the human 
race." He writes: 

If the God of Israel really is the Creator of the whole 
universe, if he carries all the nations in his hand, then 
the unity of the world of nature and of men is guaranteed, 
and it seems to follow, as part of the divine purpose, that 
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Sooner or later all men should find their way to the God who 


has made then, 38 


A second implication of the doctrine of creation may be seen in the picture 

of the good God who affirms his creation and makes people in his image to 

care for the earth (Gen. 1:27-28). The framework of the priestly account of 
creation in Genesis l is that of responsible vocation, with the law as a sign 
of God's covenant (redemptive) love. Persons made in the image of God, as 
Paulo Freire has stated so forcibly, no matter how unschooled or illiterate 
have the critical capacity to grasp their own history, and in the process of 
realizing their "ontological vocation" can be subjects who act upon and trans- 
form the world. ? The doctrine of creation thus speaks of care of the earth 
both in terms of responsibility of people (social change) and for its resources 
(non-exploitative and distributed with justice) as a response to God's grace 
experienced redemptively in creation. me Christian understanding of crea- 
tion also views that doctrine, thirdly, as the basis for responsible caring 
for those in need. While this idea of mission too is interpenetrated by a 
second article perspective -- as, for example, in the new commandment in John 
13:34 ("love one another; even as I have loved you..." cf. 15:12) -- the crea- 
tive sovereignty of God has also undergirded as one factor a "kingdom on the 
left" impulse for the mixture of aid and charity programs so dominant in the 
affluent west during the past decades in response to immediate need and posi- 
tive in their effects. This understanding of mission has built hospitals, scho- 
ols and institutions of social service (not cynically to snare converts but to 
live out Jesus' word in Matt. 25:35-36). 7! Mission as service to neighbor 
has thrust Lutherans into the world through participation in ecumenical and 
secular agencies for relief and development, and provided a strategy of con- 
crete action for more affluent people of good will to act at points of need. 
The idea of mission as service has thus served to define the Christian respon- 
sibility to the poor while, at the same time, offering an apparently helpful 
and practical-route to service. There were no mysteries about what seemed to 
be needed: give, share, sacrifice, volunteer. The vision of caring service 


may be indicated by a statement in a 1952 Lutheran Standard article: 


We Lutherans built a bridge across the ocean. Across that bridge 
we are sending our Christian love to Europe, Africa, the Orient, 
and South America in order to help, encourage, and strengthen 


those in misery. ? 


Such is surely no mean vision, though it is quite clear which direction 


traffic is thought to flow across that bridge. 


2. Testing: The Development Debate 
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And yet the new vocabulary of mission focuses some of its sharpest attacks 
precisely at the point of how service to neighbor has been understood and en- 


acted. The critical question today is whether our structures for service are 





sufficiently penetrating to get at the deeper problems of poverty and need in 





an unbalanced world. Our inherited theology of service, whether domestic or 
global, as our secular programs of foreign aid, appear less to have been proved 
wrong than inadequate. The gap between the rich and the poor has grown larger, 
not smaller, in the past decade (once so hopefully designated by the United 
Nations as the "development decade"). Western-sponsored models for develop- 
ment have worsened, not improved, the situation. Economic domination by the 
rich has increased. 
To understand what has happened requires knowledge of the problem of 

economic imbalance on two levels. The first is the simple level of factual 





awareness. Few people are unaware of the gap between the rich and the poor 
nations, though some may not realize the full extent of its dimensions. There 
is perhaps no need to do more here than to outline briefly some of the depres- 
Sing statistics of world poverty. With regard to distribution of resources, the 
twenty or so developed countries (one quarter of the world's population) con- 
trol 90% of its gold reserves, 95% of its scientific capacity. In food, the 
developed world consumes 70$ of the world's meat and 80$ of its protein. In 
wealth, the per capita income of the United States is approaching $5,000 
annually; the comparable figure for Nigeria is $80, for India $30, and overall, 
half the world's population exists on a per capita income of less than $100 

per year. In illiteracy, more than half the world's population over ten has 
never been to school. There are 100 million more illiterates in the world 
today than in 1940, nearly 850 million. With respect to health care, the 
developed countries have 80$ of the world's medical doctors with a ratio of 

1 doctor to every 500-750 persons, while the ratio in Africa is 1 doctor to 
7,500 persons. UNICEF statistics for the mid-1960's reveal that over half 

the world's population is without facilities for medical care, and such dis- 
eases as malaria, cholera, trachoma, leprosy, malnutrition and filariosis (now 
largely unknown in the developed world) remain endemic among large numbers of 
people, 43 

What has been cited above are only the outside facts. What is required 


is to press toward a second level of awareness, to probe the reason for this 





global imbalance. Is poverty the result of the population explosion? No, 
poverty is more likely its cause, provoking a vicious circle in which poverty 
and population growth feed the other. ^ Nor is poverty due to lack of hard 
work and ability among the poorer nations -- few Americans could stand the 


hard-working pace of Indian or Indonesian peasants, nor can we culturally match 
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the staying power and adaptability of their ancient societies. The deeper and 





more radical fact is that world poverty is perpetuated by the structures of 
dependency over which the poor have little or no control. The following "modern 





parable", though overdrawn, carries the point: 


There was once a factory which employed thousands of people. Its 

production line was a miracle of modern engineering, turning out 

thousands of machines every day. The factory had a high accident 

rate. The complicated machinery of the production line took 

little account of human error, forgetfulness, or ignorance. Day 

after day, men came out of the factory with squashed fingers, cuts, 

bruises. Sometimes, a man would lose an arm or a leg. Occasionally, 

someone was electrocuted or crushed to death. 

Enlightened people began to see that something needed to be done. 

First on the scene were the Churches. An enterprising minister 

organized a small first-aid tent outside the factory gate. Soon, 

with the backing of the Council of Churches, it grew into a properly 

built clinic, able to give first aid to quite serious cases, and 

to treat minor injuries. The town council became interested, together 

with local bodies like the Chamber of Trade and the Rotary Club. 

The clinic grew into a small hospital, with modern equipment, an 

operating theatre, and a full-time staff of doctors and nurses. 

Several lives were saved. Finally, the factory management, seeing 

the good that was being done and wishing to prove itself enlightened, 

gave the hospital its offical backing, with unréstricted access to 

the factory, a small annual grant, and an ambulance to speed serious 

cases from workshop to hospital ward. 

But, year by year, as production increased, the accident rate 

continued to rise. More and more men were hurt and maimed. And, 

in spite of everything the hospital could do, more and more people 

died from the injuries they received. 

Only then did some people begin to ask if it was enough to treat 

peoples! injuries while leaving untouched the machinery that caused 

then, 45 

This is not an easy state of affairs for North Americans to understand. 
Many of us have grown up with the idea that foreign aid and capital investment 
would solve the problem of poverty among underdeveloped countries. We thought 
that they too could develop if they adopted modern economic goals, and if their 
efforts were supplemented with generous aid and transfers of technology. The 
ideal was that the poorer countries one by one would reach the "take-off point" 


toward prosperity and slowly achieve parity with the richer western nations. 
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But the ideal has utterly failed. During the "development decade" (1960-1970) 
declared by the United Nations, the gap between the rich countries and the 
poor has actually grown larger in both absolute and relative terms. Why has 
the development ideal failed? Several factors are responsible. Ó (l) The 
rich nations control and operate the non-communist international economic 
system for their own benefit. The poorer nations can never catch up as things 
now stand because neo-colonial patterns of exploitative trade still persist with 
the effect that the developed countries are profiting most from the aid given, 
as well as being disadvantaged in the world trade system. For example, for 
every dollar of aid given to Latin America in the past decade, it is estimated 
that more than four dollars of profits have been repatriated to North America. 
The net gain lies by far in favor of the donor. (2) The "catch-up theory is 
a fallacy." There are limitations to the world's resources making it impossible 
for the poorer nations to achieve the standard of living of the developed 
world. It is a logistical fact that if the whole world consumed at the levels 
of the United States, the earth's resources of iron ore, tin, timber, aluminum 
and oil would be gone in less than six years. Thus the problem lies as much 
with over-development in the west as with underdevelopment in the rest of the 
world, leading one third world person to remark: "The American way of life is 
not only unfit for export, but unfit for domestic consumption." (3) Again 
the west in any case is not giving enough aid to make a decisive difference. 





Not only does the United States declare its priorities in what it spends -- 
$160 billion annually for military defense and less than $5 billion annually 

for all forms of foreign assistance -- but it has drastically cut what it does 
give in aid. In 1961 the USA share for foreign aid (including military assis- 


tance) was .56% of its gross national product. In 1976 the figure is .022 of 
the GNP. (4) Most serious, by making economic growth and not justice the 





basic criteria for development, priority is given to commodities rather than 





people, quantity rather than quality. James Lamb, the Director for the Center 
for the Study of Development and Social Change, has written critically of such 
recent studies as the Pearson and Peterson reports on development. These 
reports, he writes, 

examine the problems of underdevelopment as if there were no 

causal connection between the predicament of the deprived nations 

and the "development" of the dominant nations. The authors of 

these reports do not question the worldwide market and military 

system which is essentially a system of control over the dominated 

nations. They propose either changes that are relatively trivial 

and do not threaten the governing system, or else more basic ones 


without any serious mechanisms for their implementation... By 
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failing to make justice the basic guideline they deprive the word 
development, Gf all aorsl.signitloauca, 5. 

The development debate has thus moved discussion about the problem of 
global economic imbalance away from a too-exclusive fascination with economic 
growth to a discussion of liberation and humanization. The older (and still 
present) approach of developmentism is rejected because it has both proved to 
be dysfunctional and left unattended the question of change in the over- 
developed world. By approaching world economic imbalance from the standpoint of 
liberation, attention is thereby focused on justice, not aid. It is proposed 
that change will come primarily through the initiating and even revolutionary 
efforts of the poor themselves as they become aware of their critical vocation 
to change their own situation (Freire). 

What then might integrity in mission mean from the standpoint of the 
development debate? 

First, the authentic basis for mission as service to neighbor remains, 
namely, its roots in the creative and redemptive care of God for all his 
people. The Christian identity no less summons individuals and the church to 
work for a new economic order of justice than it summons them to a ministry of 
individual aid and charity. A first article understanding of mission as care 
for the earth and its people provides an explosive base for human concern. 

But let us locate this explosive base more precisely, if we can. Donald 
Ziemke has shown how Luther's concept of love for the neighbor came to be based 
in terms of the nature of society, not only as an expression of faith. "...He 
(Luther) speaks of society as he came to see it in his radical Christological 
concept of the body of Christ. He regards Christ as the agent of creation, 
and as the concretion of the will of God, now for the life of society." Ó what 
Ziemke seems to suggest, if I am interpreting him correctly, is the possibility 
of Christian liberating action in the world which remains rooted in the saving 
acts of God as redeemer-creator -- an action based in understanding the law 
as an expression of the gospel, precisely as the covenant provides the "gospel" 
framework for law in the Old Testament -- and yet which action takes its clue 
for responsible service from an analysis of the concrete forms of injustice 
and oppression as we discern them in the world today. If the Lordship of Christ 
is set in its first article framework , then his Lordship not only has implica- 
tions for why Christians work for the renewal of economic and political orders. 
Christ's Lordship then also opens Christians to discerning the how of respon- 
sible service in the world. In short, care for the earth and its people cannot 
be defined apart from disciplined, disturbing effort in an attempt to face 
squarely the reasons for the failure of the development ideal. In this regard, 


it is not inappropriate for Christians to learn from the Marxist socio-economic 
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analyses which are at least a serious attempt to lay bare the reasons for 
dependency and oppression. 

Second, by taking with utmost theological seriousness what the Christian 
tradition affirms about human sinfulness, Christians ought not be surprised 
by the radical analysis of the oppressive nature of the western economic order 
in the world. Reasons of comfort and order have never been satisfactory 
excuses for Christians to accept meekly the reality of sinful structures, or 
to pretend they do not exist. Confessional integrity demands realism. Such 
realism, if allowed to surface, ought to allow Christians to understand the 
oppressive results of economic dependency to own historical responsibility as 
westerners, ? and to work for change as a response to Christ who is Lord of 
the church and of the world. One of Carl Braaten's criticisms of the Lutheran 
doctrine of the two kingdoms is that it taught "Christians merely to uphold 
the secular orders, not to change them." "The problem with the two-kingdom 
doctrine is that the revolutionary dynamic discharged by the kingdom on the 
right hand did not set off any explosions in the kingdom on the left hana. "5° 
He suggests that what empowers mission is the eschatological dynamic -- "the 
vision of the radically new is what links revolutionary action with the eschato- 
logical hope." If what we have understood of mission as service to neighbor 
called for individuals to respond with acts of sacrifice, giving and caring, 
all as a response to concrete needs as perceived, the global situation of 
widespread dependency calls today not only for that. It may call for more 
radical response, even revolutionary change, if our vision of the Lordship of 


Jesus Christ in the church and world is to have integrity. 


C. Mission as Fellowship: Third Article Perspectives 


We look last at a third motif determinative for North American understan- 
ding of mission. Mission in ecclesiological terms has been understood as gather- 
ing the nations under the guidance of the Spirit. Under the impact of this 
image, mission has been viewed as a steady if not always triumphant process of 


cross-cultural movement. 


l. Heritage: Geographical Expansion 


What are the biblical roots of this motif? They are not to be found in the 
Old Testament. Movement was important for God's people though not in the sense 
of a missionary sending of Israel to other nations. | Israel's vocation was 
not to mission but to holiness in order to attract outsiders into its life of 
worship and service. 7 Jerusalem remained the geographical center. All move- 
ment was intended to flow from the periphery of the Gentile world toward the 
land of promise. Covenant history is full of movement, but always movement 


toward the center: Abram is called to go up to the land of promise (Gen. 12:1 
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-3); Joseph's deportation was viewed as a necessary movement away from the 
land to preserve the family (Gen. 37-50) but the Exodus meant liberation back 
to the center (Exod. 3: 8), as did the second deliverance (Isa. 61: 1-7) and 
the re-establishment of the house of the Lord in Jerusalem (2 Chron. 36: 22- 
33 and Ezra 1: 1-4). It is not accurate to speak of Israel's "failure" of 
mission--her vocation was fulfilled as she became the holy people among whom 
the Messiah was born. ? Within an Old Testament framework there could be ' 
no mission in the sense of a fully pluralistic movement across geographical 
boundaries in which one faith found expression in a diversity of culture 
settings.) Jerusalem remained both the geographical and religious center 
for Israel's faith, even though that faith came to be understood as a light 
for all natia 

The New Testament brings what has been described as a totally new per- 
spective to mission: "The commission to proclamation to the nations, to 
mission in the centrifugal sense." ^? ‘Though there continues a long discussion 
over the authenticity of Jesus' "great commission"(Matt. 28: 19) and over 
the question of his own attitude toward mission to the Gentiles, it has become 
minimally clear that "Jesus' message and works in Israel became a witness 
among the Gentiles," and as the eschatological event he proclaimed began to 


be realized, "salvation came within reach of the Gentiles."?" 


Thus the post- 
resurrection mission of the early church to the Gentiles may be said to be 
rooted authentically in Jesus' own proclamation of the Kingdom. 

It is primarily the writings of Luke which have shaped the view of 
mission as movement across geographical frontiers. In the first place Luke 
(according to Conzelmann) was among the first early Christians to develop a 
theology of history, enabling the church to settle into history for the long 
haul and to think through its mission. °? Equally important is his schema of 
mission. Luke and Acts taken together perceive mission as geographical ex- 
pansion (from Galilee to Jerusalem in the Gospel and from Jerusalem to the 
end of the earth--Rome--in Acts) in ways which have set their stamp upon 
missionary thinking down to the present. Luke has also set the theological 
tone for mission through his emphasis on the power of the Holy Spirit as 
the enabler of the church in mission (Act 1: 8, Ch. 2, 10: 44 and throughout). 

But one qualification must be made about Luke's theology of mission. 

To some extent, at least, Jerusalem remained central for Luke, an emphasis 
which may be seen in his tendency to reconcile Jewish and Hellenistic Christian 
communities and to preserve their unity on the basis of the authority of the 
Twelve in derusalsi. Though mission as sending to the Gentiles is clearly 
articulated in the Lucan writings, his theology by itself does not appear to 
be a fully adequate basis for a genuinely cross-cultural grasp of Christian 


mission in all of its kergmatic unity and cultural diversity. It was Paul 
more than any other New Testament theologian who developed the dynamic tension 
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between the confession of Jesus Christ as the one Lord and the reality of 
diversity in freedom, thus laying the theological basis of fully cross-cultural 
Christian mission (Section III). 

It was this understanding of mission as movement across geographical 
frontiers that we have sketched which since has tended to guide at least the 
western church's idea of mission. The church for the world was perceived as 
expansion: from Jerusalem to Rome in the initial instance -- and to Ethiopia 
and India, to southern Europe and western Asia, to Ireland and back to Britain 
and northern Europe, across to the Americas. Mission as expansion was not 
always a dominant motif in the consciousness of the western churches.) But in 
the last two centuries, often as the result of the work of mission societies 
and not churches, the missionary ideal as geographical expansion once more 
exploded from largely European and North American centers into every continent. 
The Lutheran churches of America have played their role in this expansion and 
establishment of the churches, particularly in the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries: in East, West and South Africa and Madagascar; in India (but not 
much elsewhere in southern Asia); in parts of Latin America; in Sumatra and in 
more limited areas elsewhere in Southeast Asia; in and out of China but in 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, Japan; in a small presence in Korea and a large effort in 
Papua New Guinea (but not elsewhere in the South Pacific). At the same time, 
Lutherans in North America did more than collect immigrant co-religionists from 
Northern Europe, though some would say not much more. A theology of mission as 
expansion, growth and evangelism, along with mission strategies aimed at 
following immigrant and migrant Lutherans across the country and maintaining the 
confessional heritage amid the pluralism of North America, has preserved and 
extended the Lutheran tradition at home. 

Let it be emphasized that the motives and results were positive. The 
Church was planted. At home, the pressure of the overseas missionary movement 
did not allow North American Christians to become or remain parochial. Further, 
the idea of mission in terms of geographical expansion was appropriate to the 
times. The late eighteenth through the early twentieth centuries were times of 
exploration and discovery (from a European point of view), and of migration of 
Lutherans first from Europe to the Americas and then an inner migration. Growth, 
extension, missionary pioneering in lands without a Christian presence or witness 


were all required. The missionary efforts that flowed from this perception of 


mission represented faithful responses in the context of the contemporary 


Situation. 
2. Challenge: The Contextualization Debate 
And yet today a question -- or indeed a series of them -- must be 
placed against the Lucan-based understanding of mission. To what extent in the 


entire process of geographical expansion and extension has "Jerusalem" re- 
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mained central? If Paul once struggled to free Gentile Christians from the 
bondage of Jewish legalism -- that is, from the centrality of religious 
Jerusalem -- today we must inquire whether churches east and west still must 
face the question of cultural captivity. Such captivity may be found either 
as a form of particularity which denies unity, or as an uncritical culture- 
faith which denies specific Christian identity. Whenever in history theology 
has been vital and engaged, it has spoken and acted concretely. The question 
is not whether to contextualize faith or not, but whether the process is 
authentic -- true both to the controlling source of faith and true to the 
situation it seeks to address. 

Those questions in variant forms provide the background for what may 
be called the "contextualization debate". What is at stake is no less than 
the freedom of the gospel. 

In its modern form, the debate first emerged in the third world in re- 
cognition of the close tie historically between Christianity and colonalism. 
It is not new, of course, to raise the question of western domination of 
church life, structures and theology as a dominant missiological issue. For 
generations Christians, both nationals and missionaries, have struggled with 
the demand for what has been called "indigenization." But throughout the 
colonial period of missions and for some time afterward, the question re- 
mained a somewhat low-keyed problem of how to find and adapt cultural forms or 
language to Christian doctrinal and liturgical patterns. 

All that has changed today. More than a subject for academic reflection 
and church practice, the demand for the contextualization of the gospel is un- 
derstood in a far more urgent setting. Three factors appear to have brought 
the question into sharper focus. 

First, the more radically politicized situations in Asia, Africa and 





Latin America force the issue of whether the national churches can develop 





an authentic, contextualized church life as expressions of missiological 





faithfulness. In many non-western countries the question of national identity 
has become more acute, despite the widespread achievement of political inde- 
pendence. The continued economic domination of the west, through its control 
of worldwide trade and its vast load in technology and affluence, sustains 
patterns of dependence typical of the colonial period. This fact helps ex- 


plain the growing appeal of the Chinese model which, partially through a time 


of self-imposed isolation, regained for China economic and social autonomy 

and a corresponding national confidence. And yet in the midst of this strug- 
gle for national identity, many non-western churches remain heavily dependent 
upon western subsidies. In the eyes of non-Christian nationals if not indeed 
their own eyes, these dependent national chuxches appear to be alien outposts 


of western Christianity and culture. In India, for example, Hindus of the 
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Jan Sangh party and others suspect that Indian Christians are not fully 
"Indian" in their commitment to and participation in national development. 
In South Africa, the fact that many white Christians are ambiguous toward -- 
if not outright supporters of -- the white racist government has deeply and 
perhaps fatally compromised western Christianity in the eyes of many black 
Christians. Similarly in Latin America, dominant North American influences, 
political, economic and religious, are viewed as obstacles in the way of 
social revolution. The key question thus becomes; how can the churches of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America overcome not only their western-oriented 
theology and structures but, more importantly today, also the social and 
economic presuppositions of North Atlantic Christianity which accompany them 
and which too often give uncritical support to what is viewed as continued 
economic and social imperialism. 


Second. there is new direction to the question of contextual theology 





provoked by the urgent demand for social change. "Indigenization," as usually 





understood, tended to have a somewhat backward-looking direction, searching 
ways for non-western Christians to interpret the gospel within their own tra- 
ditional cultures. But much more than utilizing traditional music in liturgies 
or adapting classical terminology to Christian thought is involved. The actual 
frontiers for social change in many countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
are marked by drives for political reform or revolution, the uprooting of 
feudal socio-economic patterns, and the battle for a greater measure of justice 
for the common man too long held at ransom by wealthy and powerful elites. 

The hopes for such change often center on the liberating promise of secular- 
ism and the controlled application of technology -- forward-looking dimen- 
sions which stand beside, inter-act, and sometimes have replaced traditional 
cultures and faiths as the means of realizing the promise of the future. A 
truly indigenous theology must relate to a series of overlapping and partially 
contradictory contexts within any one non-western country, a mixture of the 
Old and the new. For this reason many now prefer to use the terms "con- 
textualization" or "living theology" rather than "indigenization" to describe 
today's missiological task precisely because the former terms more clearly 
have the total context in view, secular as well as traditional. 


Third, the need to re-define what is "universal" and what is "particular" 





in the Christian Gospel puts new emphasis on the issue of contextualization. 





There is widespread consensus today about the necessity of holding the universal 
and local in tension. ! From the very beginning Christianity affirmed the one 
gospel for all men as the basis of mission. At the same time, the Christian 
faith has struggled to affirm the validity of varieties of particular cultural 
forms through which the gospel is understood and expressed. 7 That acceptance 
has made it possible for the gospel to cross cultural frontiers and take root. 
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What is truly universal in the Christian faith is the world in and through 


Jesus Christ which creates new men and societies. What is authentically 
local is the particular enactment of the Word within living tradition’ -- con- 
fessional statements, liturgies, forms of personal piety. 

But what is sharply contested today in Asia, Africa and Latin America is 
the way in which the central, universal gospel has been identified. What the 
non-western churches have received -- and largely accepted -- from the west 
is not a purely universal gospel. What they have received is the one gospel 
mediated by North Atlantic Christianity. Anglican liturgicalism, Lutheran 
and Reformed confessionalism, conservative evangelical biblicism -- these and 
all other forms of western theologies and ecclesiologies with whatever mixing 
and overlapping, are in fact contextual theologies which grew out of particular 
historical and cultural situations and which have been passed on, unconscious- 
ly perhaps, as universal theology. The facts that more than 80% of all active 
missionaries in the non-western world today are from Northern Europe or North 
America, and that nearly all Asian, African, and Latin American churchmen 
who have studied abroad have done so in the west, have inevitably reinforced 
an uncritical acceptance of western theological forms as standard by which 
the universal gospel is defined. 

Nor is the contextualization debate limited to the third world. Gone, 
or at least subduéd, are the confident visions of the future of the secular 
theologians of the past decades. Gone too are the overly-optimistic hopes for 
Christian unity based on the dominant "ecumenical" theology of the North 
Atlantic churches. Instead grounds for social action and Christian unity are 
being sought first of all in the encounter of the gospel in the particular and 
the local, moving from those authentic diversities toward the whole and the 
global. Martin E. Marty and Dean G. Peerman have identified this way of doing 
theology as an emerging motif of American theology: 

In any case, it is assumed that the language with which theologians' 

work is developed in particular, not universal, communities; that 

the experiences on the basis of which they do their extrapolating 

belong to relatively exclusive groups of people; that identity is found 

when people come to terms with sub-communities before they take on 
realities like those condensed in the phrase, "the family of man."©? 

Issues of contextual theology are being pressed in North America especially 
by black and other minority theologians who find themselves in "third world" 
settings. They are dealing with their particular American experience which 
they recognize as heavily influenced by dominant forms of white theologies, 
those theologies themselves being contextualized expressions of the gospel 
forged out of another set of particularities. Minority groups that have long 


been the object of missionary welfare efforts are becoming increasingly dis- 
satisfied with help from outside and are looking more to their own leader- 
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ship to find answers to their problems. At the National Fellowship of Indian 
Workers Conference in 1974, for example, that group's past president declared 
the time had come for native Americans to develop their own theological state- 
ment. At the same meeting, Vine Deloria, Jr., president of the National In- 
stitute of Indian Law and writer on Indian affairs, told representatives of 
eleven American denominations "that it is too late for Indians to seek change 
through the churches" because they are not willing to deal with such problems 
as the concrete forms of economic, racial, cultural and ecological oppression 
-- the particularities of native Americans. 

Contextualization is important also for the white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant 
American minority. For this group -- which takes in most North American 
Lutherans -- the challenge of contextualization is twofold. On the one side, 
it calls into question the syncretism of religion-in-general , ineffective 
for mission because its levels of faith and commitment have dipped down out 
of sight of biblical faith. It is neither informed by the kerygma nor engaged 
by the real world. On the other side, contextualization also challenges this 
minority to use its particularity not as an uncritical base for withdrawal or 
domination, but as a springboard of informed commitment within the wider, legi- 
timate diversity of the whole body. 

In short, these three factors which have brought new urgency to the ques- 
tion of contextual theology -- the more politicized situations, the more pres- 
Sing demand for social change, the greater need to re-define the universal 
and the local in the gospel -- all indicate that contextualization cannot be 
viewed simply as a problem of how to interpret or communicate the gospel in 
each new situation. It is not only a question of translating or applying 
what is already known. It must rather be asked how the Christian faith can 
cross cultural fwontiers without remaining tied to the dominant, culturally- 
conditioned forms through which today it has been mediated; how the one gospel 
can be rediscovered as the Word creates new forms in each new situation; and 
what is the dynamic element in the process. 

What should be understood, therefore, is that the contextualization debate 
raises in new form the question of the freedom of diversity within the unity of 
one gospel and one world. Inevitably contextualization has to do with libera- 
tion. Thus C. Rene Padilla, known as an evangelical Latin American theologian, 
has stated that "the church in Latin America is a church without theology" -- 
or more accurately, a church "with no theological reflection of its own". He 
writes: 

"Does anyone doubt the truth of this statement? Let him notice the 
quantity of Christian literature translated from the English (and how 
poor many of these translations are!) and the scarcity of literature 


we ourselves have produced. Let him notice how much of our preaching 
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is limited to a mere repetition of poorly assimilated doctrinal 

formulas, with no application to our own historical reality. Let 

him observe to what extent our churches, without thinking, maintain 

the theological coloring of the missions that establish them, and 

consider theological study basically as the study of the doctrinal 

distinctiveness of the churches to which they grace their origins. 

Let him examine the faculty and the curriculum of the majority of our 

seminaries and Bible schools... An examination of all these aspects 

of our church situation will show him that our 'theological dependence" 

is just as real and as serious as the economic dependence that char- 

acterized the countries of the third world."°* 
Thus it should come as no surprise that the moratorium issue has come to 

the fore in contemporary missiological discussions.°° some have seen morato- 

rium as one of the ironies of the 1970's, a contradiction of the ecumenical 

quest for unity and a denial of interdependence. I do not believe that to 

be the case. At its deepest level, moratorium raises anew the question of the 

true unity of the church. It is not unity as such that is questioned, but a 

form of unity perceived to be based on the particularisms of a dominant variety 

of western theologies and not on the liberating unity-within-diversity of the 

bible. That problem is not new. The early church, Paul in particular, saw 

the issue as one of the basic problems to be addressed if Christianity were 

to become a truly missionary faith. 


3. Another Look at Galatians in its Missionary Setting 





An examination of Paul's missionary theology, especially as it emerged 
in the Galatian conflict and against the background of the growth of the 
biblical tradition as a whole, may provide an alternative to Luke's tendency 
to retain a "Jerusalem-centered" understanding of missionary movement across 
geographical frontiers. What we are looking for is an evangelical ground for 
mission by which the hopes for liberating contextualization may be more fully 
actualized. 

The process of contextualization is not new in Christian history. It was 
a demand of the biblical tradition itself from the beginning. The process is 
clearly evident in the Old Testament. As Israel moved from one historical 
situation to another -- from the Patriarchal period, to the time of Moses and 
the settlement of the land, through the periods of united and divided mon- 
archies and exile, and into post-exilic Judaism -- throughout there was a 
constant process of not only adaptation but reformation. In the end, the Old 
Testament writers and redactors looked back to a single, dominating theme which 
gave unity to the whole: a theology of grace explicit in God's calling a 
people to be his own (Exodus 19:3-6) and in his repeated acts of new creation 
(Ezek. 37). Old Testament laws, traditions and indeed cultures changed and 
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grew, but always and fundamentally under the impact of one constant: the 
gracious God who remembered and redeemed his people for mission (Exod. 2: 

24, Isa,2:1-4; 55:1-5). If the above characterization oversimplifies the 
unity of Old Testament faith in terms of a strand of developed convenant 
theology, it is at least faithful to the process of contextualization and 
re-contextualization which marked the growth of the Old Testament tradition. 

The process continued in the New Testament. As the Good News moved from 
Jewish Palestinian soil through successive, expanding stages to the wider 
Hellenistic world, again a single, dominant theme gave unity to the whole: 
the new creation promised in Jesus Christ (Mark 1:14-15, John 20:30-31), 

Rom, 3:21-26, Heb. 1:1, I Pet. 2:9-10, Rev. 22:17). In the midst of changing 
geography, language and culture -- as well as differing social and political 
settings -- the biblical tradition itself embodies a continuous and dynamic 
Process of the movement of the one gospel across frontiers of cultural plural- 
ism. 

But what was the specific element which both controlled and agitated the 
process of contextualization? I want to suggest that in the history of Paul's 
mission to Galatia we can observe how justification by faith provided exactly 
that condition of freedom which made it possible for the Christian faith to 
cross cultural frontiers, to become at home in them, and still to maintain a 
distinctively Christian identity. We can thus read the record of Paul's 
struggles against the Jewish Christians as a case study in contextualization. 

It is important to understand justification faith against Paul's own mis- 
sionary situation.©© protestants often tend to read Paul through the eyes 
of Luther and later Reformation confessionalism, thus interpreting Paul's 
theology of grace against a sixteenth instead of a first century background. 
The difference is decisive. In the sixteenth century, the key problem was 
whether salvation was earned by individual acts of piety (monastic obedience, 
good works, ethical actions) or whether salvation was by grace. Luther and 
the other Reformers were faithful to their own context. As Paul Tillich 
wrote, in the late Middle Ages the anxiety of guilt and condemnation was de- 
cisive. Justification was discovered anew as the answer to the cry for right- 
eousness before an angry God. Naturally Luther and the Reformers did not in- 
terpret justification in purely individualistic terms, though it must be said 
that later Lutherans have so tended. Still the framework of the Reformation 
strongly took its clues for understanding the miracle of justification by 
grasping again the promise of forgiveness to the guilty sinner. The framework 
for Paul's working out of justification in Galatians was broader. 67 Paul un- 
derstood grace within the context of the missionary situation of the early 


church. The central question, which was all important for the theology ofmis- 
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sion, was this: did the new Christians of the expanding Hellenistic mission 
need to become religious Jews in order to become Christians? Or did evangeli- 
cal freedom mean that the laws and traditions of one situation, legalistic Ju- 


daism, were not binding as the Christian faith moved into new cultures? Natu- 


rally, the personal dimensions of Justification was involved in the struggle 
against Jewish and Christian legalism. But the discussion was provoked by and 
centered upon the question of freedom for the Christian mission. 

Paul forged his reply through his struggle against the Jewish Christian 
opponents of the Gentile mission. Whether or not these opponents came from 
Jerusalem, paul was troubled by Judaizing Christians who mounted a counter- 
mission in Galatia and elsewhere. These people, as described by Dibelius, 
"were closer to Judaism than Jesus himself was," and were insisting that the 
Gentile Christians of Galatia "live like Jews" (2:14).9? 1t was against this 
challenge that Paul sets forth the major theme of Galatians, the freedom of 
the Gospel which liberates men from the bondage of the law and thus makes 
possible an authentic new Christian existence as God's eschatogical community 
(3:1 to 5:25). Jewish law and tradition are elements of a particular culture 
which need not be transplanted within the new missionary communities. It was 
precisely justification by faith, the announcement of God's grace in Jesus 
Christ, which provided the basic condition of freedom by which the Gentile 
Christians were liberated from the yoke of an alien cultural bondage, the Jew- 
ish heritage. The way is thus clear for the Christian faith to come alive in 
each new culture, to accept it, to transform it and to challenge it. 

The account in Acts 15 if indeed it reports the same event and despite 
the Lucan softening of the solution -- confirms the direction of Paul's ar- 
gument in Galatians 2. After the confrontation in Antioch between Paul and 
Barnabas and the Jewish Christians, and in its resolution in Jerusalem, the 
apostolic tradition clearly upheld the principle of cultural freedom. The com- 
promise reported yielded to Paul's major point. By affirming that Gentile 


Christians need not become Jews in order to be Christians (Acts 15:19), a deci- 


sion was taken which made it possible for the Christian faith to be missionary. 
At the same time, Christian freedom did not mean an absence of norms or 


lead to a divided church. Paul insisted that there was but one gospel (Gal. 1: 
7) and that it is a freely-given gift which creates a new and distinctive Chris- 
tian identity. The new Christian life-style is marked by love and by the 

friuts of the Spirit which are both realized and anticipated in the fellowship 
Of the people of God "who belong to Jesus Christ" (Gal. 5:13-24). Freedom 
from one alien culture (Judaism) did not mean license to accept the bondage of 
another culture (Gal. 5:13). To contextualize the faith in the missionary set- 
ting did not lead to an uncritical adaptation to the new environment -- to such 


familiar distortions of grace as antinomianism, gnosticism, the mystery 
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religions and proto-gnostic influences. The controlling and dynamic element 
again, for Paul, is to be found in his understanding of justification by 
faith. Freedom in the gospel remains a Spirit-directed freedom in Christ. 

In brief, the Galatians' account of Paul's mission to the Gentiles 
illuminates two important points with regard to the process of contextualiza- 
tion: (1) Evangelical freedom provides the dynamic element in the transmission 
of the Christian faith which enables it to cross cultural frontiers and to 
become rooted in the new situation. (2) Evangelical freedom, because it is 
a freedom born in Christ, defines the limits of contextualization by estab- 


lishing the norm for authentic Christian identity. 


D. Summary 

We have identified three theological perspectives which have played a 
significant role in defining the North American understanding of mission. All 
are authentically biblical and confessional. Each helped forged a policy of 
mission against a l9th and early 20th century background in which the pro- 
grammatic implementations of the motifs had contextual integrity. If one 
is to be critical of where we have got to in our thinking about mission we 
must at least first recognize that we are the inheritors of a theology of 
mission which took the theological identity of the church as the new people 
of God seriously, and sought in faithfulness to proclaim, serve and expand 
the Kingdom of God's Son. 

But each age brings its own new demands. Today the inherited percep- 
tions about mission are under challenge not because the theology was wrong, but 
because it needs to be tested afresh by the present. Thus a dynamic and con- 
tinuing interaction between text and context is required. A recent Church 
of England report on Christian doctrine states that a dialectical presentation 
of truth is perhaps the way in which God is best communicated: "The miracle 
of the Bible is...that it is inexhaustible; its creative power goes on stimula- 
ting new developments in tune with its own spirit," 7? We need therefore, to 
explore our revealed identity in the light of our actual history to discover 
anew the gift of God's grace as redeemer, creator and sanctifier for the new 
community today; and we need to test the shape of our response in an unbalanced 
world by both the confessional norms of the one Word and the contextual needs 
of persons and communities in their present situations. In this way mission 
indeed becomes the test of integrity for Christians, the integration of who we 
are (and are to become in Christ) and what we are called to do. 

In examining our missionary heritage we observed three points of dis- 
turbance and growth: 

The humanization debate suggests that missionary witness to Jesus Christ 
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as Saviour of the world explore the fuller dimensions of what it means for 


God's new people to live as the sign of his kingdom, engaged on evangelical 


grounds in the struggle for new communities in the world. 


The development debate makes us inquire whether our service in his name 


has adequately penetrated the deeper problems of poverty and injustice, 


conditions which require first of all our own liberation. 


The contextualiza 





n debate tests our ideas of fellowship, asking how 


church expansion may adequately realize in the power of the Spirit the liberat- 


ing freedom of the gospel to create its own new cultural forms in each new 


encounter, thus releasing evangelical potential for true universalism and 


authentic plurality. 


The following chart may help summarize the questions that have been put. 
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TII 


INTERDEPENDENCE AND THE FUTURE OF MISSION 





We do not now attempt to predict the future shape of mission. That 
task can only be done as an ongoing process as Christians together around 
the world struggle forward to reshape locally and ecumenically models of 
responsible witness and service. What I do offer are hints of the future, 
especially as evident in forms of critical theological reflection emerging 
in North America in response to the crisis of dependency. It becomes my 
special purpose to attempt to define ways in which the dynamic and control- 
ling heritage of justification by faith may provide an authentic resource for 
Lutherans of North America to discover the profile of integrity in mission 


for our churches. 


A. Signs of Response in American Lutheranism 


And the hints are genuine clues, not notional projections. An incom- 
plete analysis of the official denominational publications of the Lutheran 
church press indicates both a sustained concentration upon mission among 
America's Lutherans and a changing analysis of what mission today needs to be- 
Come. A table setting out the articles published demonstrates continuity of 
focus upon mission, though the enumeration below is only approximate--category 
definition is difficult because nearly all articles in one way or another could 
be said to have to do with mission. 





1952-1955 1972-1975 
Home Foreign Home Foreign 
Mission Mission Mission Mission 
Lutheran 
Standard 57 68 9 31 
(ALC) 
The Lutheran 11 11 3 8 
(LCA) 
Lutheran 
Witness Zu 27 4 12 


(LCMS) 
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Each denomination, of course, simultaneously published its own overseas 
missionary magazine or newsletters. It is important to note that in terms 

of emphasis, the lower number of "home" mission articles between 1972 and 

1975 in the denominational press probably reflects the slowdown in the estab- 
lishment of new congregations, while a concentration upon the overseas mission 
held about the same (considering the above journals were published less fre- 
quently by 1972 than in 1952). 

It is of more significance, however, to trace the change in approach to 
mission, whether home or overseas. In 1952, a much sharper distinction was 
made between mission at home and abroad. Also, between 1952 and 1955 the 
emphasis lay on evangelism, growth, sending. Race issues were beginning to 
boil at home, while colonialism was drawing to its close abroad, events viewed 
as a time of challenge for white Christians to go and to do. Note the titles 
of some articles of the period: 

Seizing Neglected Mission Opportunities 

Mission Begun in Thriving Suburb 

America's Neglected Millions 

Steady Growth, Progress Speak Well for Central District 

ALC Missionaries Are on the Move 

Transfer of Negro Missions 

Pittsburgh Plants a Package 


We Can Have 35,000 Missionaries 


By 1972, in contrast, a series of themes emerge which speak of the mu- 
tality of mission. Much attention is given to redefining mission of the fu- 
ture in the face of poverty, political oppression, black consciousness, vio- 
lence and Vietnam. On the whole, the Lutheran church press has begun to stir 
with respect to liberation -- but it seems to have responded to themes pres- 
sed by black and liberation groups, rather than forcibly initiating the re- 
casting of mission. With respect to two key issues -- Vietnam and the Amer- 
ican Indians -- while not always consistent, the church press appeared to be 
ahead of the constituency in taking stands on the liberationist side, at 
least as judged by negative reactions in the letters to the editor columns. 
Articles on Namibia, Bangaladesh, world hunger, ecology and American foreign 
policy (economic and political) appear to be on the increase in direct attempts 
to educate the Lutheran public to the impact of these questions on congregational 
mission, often at the risk of appearing to irritate parts of the general reader- 
ship as well as some church officials. Two examples show rather clearly emer- 


ging directions as mission at home is linked with its global dimensions. The 


first statement, by the late Kent Knutson, sought a six-continent framework: 
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"Our concept of mission is expanding. I would like to expand it still 
further. Mission is not just that which we do for others in other 
places. It is also a name for the very purpose of our existence as a 
Christian community. Suddenly our idea is very wide. We exist in order 
to teach our children, in order to contribute to the well being of the 
community and the nation in which we live. In short, our purpose is not 
only to reach others but to grow in understanding and effectiveness our- 
selves in order both to proclaim and live the Gospel." 
A second statement is incorporated in an article by George Muedeking, 
quoting Morris Sorenson, the Executive Director of the ALC Division of World 





Missioi 





"But there has been a significant change in missionary methods," Sorenson 
observes. "The ALC clearly defines its mission obedience now in relation- 
ship to the local expression of the body of Christ." That is, the ALC 
deliberately sets out "to provide enabling personnel to the national 
churches." "It is no longer 'our field' or 'our work'," Sorenson adds. 
"It is rather the mission of the Church - the responsibilitv of all of 
God's people, particularly those who are God's people in a particular 


place." ua 


In addition to the Lutheran denominational magazines, Lutheran denomina- 
tions have published a wide variety of handbooks, study guides, brochures and 
booklets aimed at educating the Lutheran public to such missiological issues 
as violence, minority consciousness, world hunger, ecology, and economic justice 
though no Lutheran publishing house has come close to the record of Orbis 
Books and Eerdmans in range or quality. ^ 

These signs, and others like them in the Lutheran church press, stand 
as signs of hope. The question before the churches remains whether the 
Lutheran heritage will be able to make its own unique contribution through a 
more complete involvement in the various liberation and captivity theologies, 
and thus through a deeper grasp of the resources of its own evangelical 
tradition. 


B. The Reality of Grace 

If there is to emerge a distinctive Lutheran participation in the emerging 
missiological consciousness generated by liberation theology today, it can only 
come through a rediscovery of the realism of justification by faith, that 
uniquely but not exclusively Lutheran formulation of the Christian life. To 
distinguish between the gospel and the law as the generating center for mission 
is not to split theological hairs, nor is it to qualify away the cutting edge 
of commitment to justice as the specific focus and goal for mission today. 
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Grace and its free, disciplined response provide the sole starting point. 
Moral rigor has not the stamina to stay the course while its opposite, suf- 
focating attention to "putting myself together"--that near-whine of so much 
religious activity today--remains another way of privatizing faith. 

How do we understand justification as a word of realism today? To em- 
phasize again the basics, grace is alone a realistic route to the formation of 
a new people equipped for mission. 

The late, controversial American Episcopal Bishop, James Pike, was once 
asked what was the most quoted Bible verse. He replied, "I suppose that it is 
the Golden Rule of Matt. 7:12, 'So whatever you wish that men would do to you, 
do so to them.'" But he went on to say,"I wish it were instead John 3:16, 
'For God so loved the world that he gave...' because this passage far more 
expresses the heart of the biblical message." Luther is once supposed to 
have remarked that if a person was able to distinguish between law and gospel 
he deserved then and there to be awarded a doctorate in theology. The con- 
fusion of the two lies at the root of much of our ineffectiveness in mission. 
From the beginning God is known as a God who redeems. Both the Old and New 
Testaments begin with gospel -- what God has done as creator and redeemer. 

Law follows as the response of God's free and forgiven people. Here, one 
must believe, lies the realistic power for mission as witness, service 
and fellowship. The tension between freedom and discipline as response was 
stated succinctly by Luther: 
A Christian man is a perfectly free lord of all, subject to none; 
A Christian man is a perfectly dutiful servant of all, subject to al1./4 

If what was said before about Galatians is correct, the task before the 
churches may not be to recover the old morality, as many see it. The problem 
may lie today at the point of discerning the ambiguities of sinful existence 
within the larger racial and economic injustices--naturally without denying 
the reality of individual wrong. It could be argued that one of the chief 
causes of our churches' seeming ineffectiveness in speaking and acting with 
evangelical purpose in the present generation is not primarily due to a 
loosening of the old morality, but rather to the failure of the dominant 
legalistic bent of "American religion" to fully grasp the implications of life 
under grace for a world of tyranny and imbalance. In short, legalism makes 
mission captive to the status quo. 

Here we might learn from an Indian writer about the nature of legalism. 
T.K. Thomas has described with penetrating insight the effects of legalistic 
Christianity upon one segment of the Indian church -- a description not un- 


familiar to those Americans who have read the sociological critics of American 


Christianity in the 1960's -- Marty,Berger, Winter, Lenski, Wilmore, Littell, 
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and others. Thomas' remarks are prompted by his reflection upon the Malaya- 
lam novel, Ara Nazhika Neram (Half an Hour) by Parappuram, a novelist of 
Kerala. The central figure of the book is an old Syrian Christian, proud 
of his traditions and community. But, comments Thomas, "in him I recognized 
myself and my people.... all caught and held in the besetting web of 
Syrianity." Syrianity, implies Thomas, referring to the Syrian Christians 





of India, is a religion of legalism more akin to Judaism (or more precisely, 
rabbinic legalism) than to Christianity. 


Thomas describes the hero of the novel in telling terms: 
He was a loyal member of his church. The church had its 
say in the hatching and matching of him and later in despatching 
him as well. He knew his Bible and could quote copiously and so 
sonorously from the books of the Old Testament ... Our friend, 
in brief, was a typical product of Syrian culture and exemplified 
in his life its peculiar ethos. But his understanding of the 
New Testament was marginal. Neither the cross nor the resurrection 
contributed appreciably to his character. He lived under the law, 


and had not tasted the freedom and joy of divine grace!” 


It is clear from this description, again not far removed from what 
could be written of many American Christians, that legalism emerges on two 
levels. On the one level, legalism appears as a reduction of Christianity to 
a few external moral principles, the ethical content of which is common to 
most religions and all people of good will. There can be demonstrated no 
unique moral content here, whether founded on the Ten Commandmentsor the 
Sermon on the Mount. The distinctiveness of the Christian faith lies not in 
its specific ethical codes but in its grasp of the gospel as the good news 
which calls persons to live under grace. The Christian contribution to 
liberation, while to be tactically engaged, does not lie on that level in 
any unique sense. We are not calling the shots today whether we want to 
or not. We have too much to learn about what direction to fire, particularly 
as North American Lutherans. But if we can overcome our de-politicized, in- 
dividualized and heretical captivity to justification wrongly understood, 
and become engaged as evangelical partners in a mission of liberation, there 
is still one other word of realism to be said. Liberation as a motif for 
mission risks legalism in its most rigorous form if it loses either its 
ability to be self-critical under the knowledge of human sinfulness, or if it 
loses its agitating center. Lutherans, however, can not say such things 
smuggly or apart from the struggle. Our task is not to sit by and warn 


those engaged in liberation in the name of God of the ambiguities of all human 
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structures. It is a theological point which can only be made from inside 
the partnership. 

But grace brings a word of realistic hope to churches turned inward and 
who want to get out. For legalism also appears at another level. Moralistic 
Christianity leads quite naturally to the identification of the faith with 
a particular culture. Thus Christianity becomes Syrianity (to use Thomas' 
analogy) or its equivalent form of religion-in-general in America and other 
forms of contemporary tribalism which are neither true to the gracious roots 
of faith nor true to whatis required in contextual forms of witness and 
service. Cultural Christianity as a form of legalism is a danger not to be 
taken lightly. It threatened the convenant faith of Israel and finally re- 
duced it to Pharisaism. It very nearly aborted the mission of early Christian- 
ity until Paul made clear the difference between the freedom of the gospel and 
the cultural legalism of an inherited Jewish past. Many American Christians 
feel a strong sense of guilt when they face the realities of world poverty 
as contrasted to general affluence in this country. That sense of quilt is 
only matched by a feeling of frustration and despair over what can be done. 

To begin with grace is not to lift the burden of unease to the point of inac- 
tion. But as an answer to helpless guilt, the justified Christian knows two 
things: there is no need to fear cultural revolution (the loss of our familiar 
and comforting dominant ethics) because Christ is Lord and may be working 
through others; and grace gives the critical perspective necessary to bring our 


own institutions under the scrutiny of God's judgment and promise of renewal. 


C. Toward Intergrity in Mission 


How then do we integrate Christian identity as the new community called 
by God's grace with responsible missionary witness, service and fellowship? 
By way of summarizing some of the implications of what has been viewed as 
the challenge to our established missionary perceptions, I offer three such 
marks of integrity. 


1. Interdependence with Justice 


Integrity in mission requires an exploration of interdependence in its 
most free and comprehensive dimensions, that is, with both justice and recon- 


ciliation as fixed goals. The failure of the development ideal and the con- 
sequent growing gap between the rich nations and the poor nations defines 

the primary area of concern within international relationships for the years 
ahead, and forms the background against which our domestic issues must be 

worked out. World hunger, poverty and oppression are not the exotic property 
of missiologists or of the political left. The test of our own political and 
economic future is likely to be whether we are able to respond creatively to 


the challenge of the development debacle. The problems cannot be solved in 
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isolation. Inflation, unemployment,the energy shortage and dwindling natural 
resources -- described in the chapter by Dr. Lee Snook -- impinge upon North 
Americans precisely because our domination of these resources (taken so long 

as a natural right) is now under challenge. Underdevelopment in the largest 
part of the world must be seen as the reverse side of overdevelopment in our 
part of the world. Thus liberation of the economic order becomes squarely a 
matter of interdependence. As Dr. Samuel Parmer has said, "... If salvation 
of the affluent is seen in freedom from the dominance of too much, that of the 
poor nations must be seen as freedom from the domination of too little." 76 

The so-called development problem comes to a focus in China. 

As Geoege Plagenz wrote in a recent Scripps-Howard release, the question 
is how to account in an anti-religious society of many millions for the wide- 
spread practice of virtue and the absence of vices while "religious" nations 
are sick from overdoses of violence, greed, injustice, pornography , crimes, 
drugs, and weapons. Or to widen the issue, the question is now to respond to a 
society which has apparently produced a workable solution to under-development 
by breaking as other third world nations have not been able to do, centuries 
of oppressive dependency. Once more, then, in matters of social and econo- 
mic analysis, the Christian task of justice becomes an interdependent task, 
even in matters of defining the shape of service in the world. In this mat- 
ter, but in quite a different context, Ernest Käsemann once remarked, "Con- 
temporary theology is still having to pay for the fact that it is still a 
victim of the heritage or curse of idealism to a greater degree than it cares 
to admit. It could have learned as much from Marxism as it did from Kier- 
kegaard and would have then been unable to go on assigning the absolutely 
decisive role to the individual."’” (He is of course referring to western 
theology, not contemporary Latin American liberation theology.) 

Quoting KAsemann at this point perhaps can help lead us to the root 
of the issue, namely, the question of the doctrine of man. Justification, as 
he notes elsewhere, does not hold a subordinate place in Paul's theology nor 
can it be understood in simply individualistic terms. Paul witnesses to the 
reality of the new creation in Jesus Christ, a reality which he perceives 
salvation in Jesus Christ to be a word of grace for the whole person in the 
whole of society, and the basis for Christian service in the world under the 
cross. "Paul's doctrine of justification means that under the sign of Christ, 
God becomes Cosmocreator, not merely Lord of the believing individual or the 


God of a cult..."7? 


Salvation itself thus may be seen as grounded in inter- 
dependence: interdependence among the people of God, whose mission is depen- 
dent upon the sending God to act interdependently in the world. Once more 


identity and service may seem to be interrelated. The question of mission 
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is at root theological. Churches east and west, north and south, must ask 
together: can we appropriate the gift of justification so that our churches 
and institutions will have the stamina and commitment to present the 
gospel as the dynamic source for the renewal of individuals and so- 
cieties? 

What specifically may North Americans learn from the third world 
about interdependence in mission today? Let me mention just two points 
among many others that could be named. 


First, we may learn that God may be calling others than Americans or 





westerners today as his instruments of salvation. We are so used to the 





idea of mission going from "us to them" (a historically understandable 

fact and indeed a mark of past faithfulness, we have remarked), that we 
scarcely think that it may not be possible for our North American ingenuity 
to solve the problems of the imbalance of wealth between the rich and the 
poor, or to meaningfully address the revolutionary situations emerging as 
a result of this increasing imbalance. We may be called upon today to 
learn of our own captivity to our standard of living. Our own culture may 
not have the resources to provide a model for healthy, reconciling, loving 
societies. The minority churches of Asia may teach us again about how to 
care for the community through its concern for family and church. The 
growing political might of the third world, while threatening because of 
its challenge of our right to consume, may provide a new political milieu 
to deal realistically with the problem of economic imbalance. North 
Americans may not be able because of captivity to affluence to voluntarily 
reduce their standard of living or support justice when it threatens our 
affluence --"pork barrel" politics are too real and perhaps inevitable." 
Release from the domination of overabundance may come as a gift -- God's 
gift we may believe -- through shifts in global power. Many Americans 
naturally enough fear such changes. Others, concerned about global poverty, 


have reached intolerable frustration levels: "But what can we do?" is the 





question often asked. The answer may be, "There is little you can do. You 
can await the gift that is coming from outside, dnd meanwhile try not to 
get in the way!" Of course, one must not become romantic at this point. 
The poor and oppressed of the world by themselves are no more or less 
sanctified than the rich. Weall live by grace. But the poor may be 
grasping new insights into the radical nature of the gospel for today, 
Hidden from those for whom a vision of change for justice is blocked by 
self-interest. And the historical forces now apparently in motion, while 
not excusing North Americans from responsibile action, may be one way of 


underscoring that God's salvation in history still comes as under the sign 
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of grace, a witness we may hear by declaring our own doing as the ultimate 
doing. Even in this way, justification by faith may become the dynamic 
center for mission. 

North Americans may learn a second thing from the third world about 





interdependence in mission. It may become clear that God may be using ecume- 





nical realities to bring change. I do not speak primarily of North American 
ecumenical realities. Ecumenism in the United States by and large has either 


been widely polemical or hopelessly dull. It is otherwise in many third world 
settings. The difference is to be found in the reason for ecumenical sharing. 
In North America we have dulled the edge of ecumenical realities by a con- 
centration upon limpid fellowship ("let's get together for Thanksgiving 
service") or on the bureaucratic structures. In many third world nations 
ecumenical realities are vital and meaningful because they concentrate on 
mission. Not that the ecumenical bureaucraciesare absent in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America -- they are there, often heavily subsidized and smelling vaguely 
of nepotism. But when ecumenical encounter arises out of the need for shared 
witness, service and fellowship -- as it does among the Mizo churches of North 
east India and as it came alive in the program of theological education in 


Tamilnadu -- then mission breathes life into what otherwise may have become 
over-subsidized dead bones. We have much to learn about dying to self and 


uniting with others in a common mission of the redeemed. For such integrity, 
interdependence is indispensable. 

One attempt to give focus to interdependence in mission was the 1973 pro- 
gram which brought eight overseas churchmen to the United States both to reflect 
critically upon what they saw and to educate American Lutherans to mission on 
six continents. Sponsored by the USA National Committee of the Lutheran World 
Federation and the three largest Lutheran denominations, a report of the project 


was published under the title, We Declare our Interdependence. One purpose 





of the project was summarized in the following sentences: "Another new 
direction of the past decade has been in the flow of speaking and listening. 
Church and mission leaders of the traditional sending continents were 
learning that they needed to hear what Christians of the traditional 
receiving lands were saying to them, "80 

2. Waiting Witness 

Integrity in mission means learning to live as waiting witnesses, dependent 
upon God's grace and thus released for service. Jacques Ellul, perhaps more than 
most conciliar theologians today, calls the church to a radical waiting upon 
God. At first glance he presents an extreme position, almost a reactionary 
reading of the political and liberation theologies. At the Uppsala Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in 1970, for example, he spoke a strong word 


against the humanization motif so dominant there. But perhaps his extreme 
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position contains a note of needed warning, though his word cannot be accepted 
by most Christians as the only or final word. In his book, Hope in an Age of 
Abandonment, ! he speaks of the literal silence of God in history and of the 
church as a bad orchestra playing a poor performance of fine music. Hope 
does not arise from any certainty of the future nor of concrete signs in 
history, he writes, and thus "theology of hope" and "political activism" 
offer no possibilities for faithful witness. He seeks to recall Christians 
to only three responses: Waiting (not with expectations of change but in 
the spirit of Maranatha as an S.0.S.); prayer (not because we are to expect 
a reply, but because God has commanded it); and realism (not a balancing 
of pessimism and optimism, but with the rigor of those who say with Abraham, 
"here am I"). Hope, in short, is to be found alone in the radical 
promise of God. 

More can and must be said about mission than what Ellul says, if what 
we have discerned about the kingdom as a present sign of God's future is to 
determine our witness and service. And yet that word of radical grace must 
be heard, and that word of radical realism applied to all our imperfect 
efforts of humanization and liberation. What might that word of waiting 
mean for churches in search of integrity in mission today? Let me suggest 
just two things. 

First, perhaps Ellul's somewhat depressing summons to waiting may 


remind us that liberation must first of all begin with us, individually 





and locally. In the Bible, God's liberation of Israel from Egypt and Babylon 
is always seen first of all as God's redeeming love for his people. In the 
New Testament too, liberation is always a liberation from the powers that hold 
persons in bondage (disease, demons, darkness, wrath, sin, the law, death). 

In short, God's liberating salvation is a new creation experienced as a 
necessary precondition for liberating service in the world. In Old Israel as 
in the New this redemptive act of forming an elect community in grace was 
always for the many, but always through the community of the redeemed (not 
only, of course, through individuals). Such language may sound like sheer 
withdrawal. But it is not. The gifts of the Spirit are first released within 
the company of those God has called. Not every word of human hope is a word 
of salvation. If Christians cannot believe that good news or comprehend it, 

if we cannot first die to self, then any attempt at participation in the larger 
struggle for the liberation of the poor and oppressed will flounder. The 
church's role in liberation is first of all to be the church. And it is first 
of all to be the church where we are, experiencing God's renewing grace in 

our local congregations and communities. Mission in a global or evangelistic 
sense will naturally help us learn to know what it means to the church. | 
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The dynamic inherent in the tension between inner renewal and outer mission 
is not a matter of chronological ordering but of evangelical priorities. 
Neither the third world church nor the church of the west can help the 
other in their interdependent task without each first becoming waiting 


witnesses. 
To wait carries a second obligation, the matter of didache. Franklin 





Littell has taught the American churches to see themselves as "younger churches", 
beset with all of the problems of new Christians and thus in need of dis- 
ciplining and nurture. The teaching and equipping ministry of the churches 
remains of highest priority, for it will yet be decided whether our American 
churches achieve a new self-understanding of their identity as the people 

of God and thus release life and energy for the task of mission or whether 

as Littell remarks, "sink back to the sullen religion of a declining minority 


with eyes fixed on the past."?? 


The difference between a missiologically im- 
potent culture faith and critical openness to the new demands of mission with 
integrity lies at the point of faithfulness in Christian education. There 
are at least five key elements in our Lutheran heritage which, if appropriated 
in a disciplined way, promise faithful and redemptive foundations for mission. 
(1) Justification by grace through faith, not as an other worldly goal but 
also as a here-and-now deliverance from self-justification and bondage to 
the powers. (2) Baptism as the experience of grace which frees us for 
repentance, mutual admonition, newness of life, self-criticism and mission. 
(3) The Lord's Supper as a sign of the new community of Christ, called 
and nourished by God, shaped by the sacrifice of Christ, and equipped to 
be the suffering, crucified community in the world. (4) A mutual ministry 
which may involve controversy and participation in controversial enterprises, 
though always in prayer and aimed at reconciliation. (5) The eschatological 
hope of eternal life which means we can trust the Lord of history. We 
need not run scared. We may be free to risk being wrong. ^. 

3. Invitation to Vocation 

Integrity in mission remains an invitation to become makers of history, 
to become a people among whom the transforming reality of God's reign is 
to be found in affirmation of our critical vocation as God's new humanity. 
Denis Goulet, an American Roman Catholic Christian, trained as a political 
Scientist in Brazil and now applying his critical skills to the study of 
development theory at the Center for the Study of Development and Social 
Change in New York, has written of the agonizing tension Christians face in 
defining mission: "How can they be present to history without abdicating 
their specific witness to a transcendent absolute beyond history?"84 quac 


question describes the dilemma of the Christian as he waits in witness and 








yet is invited to become a participant in human efforts for social change. 


That too is the dilemma we spoke of earlier in terms of the humanization 
debate. Goulet's analysis confirms the tension we have tried to hold be- 
tween affirming the priority of grace and yet declaring the necessity of 
positive strategy of Christian action in the world. What might such concrete 
evangelical action mean within the future of mission? 

To turn to Goulet once more, he discerns the need for three new types 
of ministry. ? the first type he calls "prophets of development", Chris- 
tians known for their actions as well as their theological writings. Among 
this group he names such persons a Camilo Torres, Dom Helder Camara, Paulo 
Freire, Emilio Castro and Gustavo Gutierrez. Such prophets understand the 
contextualization of the gospel in terms of rootedness in present-day 
socio-economic realities. 

Goulet's second type may be seen to be emerging in political leaders 
whose view of development is linked to Christian faith -- such persons as 


Julius Nyerere, Leopold Senghor, the late Tom Mboya and others. The third 





type are development scholars -- Barbara Ward is one example -- who are 
not to be preachy moralizers but persons able to combine authentic Christian 
insight with technical competence in economic and sociologicai’ analvsis."^ 
Goulet himself belongs to this third type, though he is too modest to 
make the claim for himself. The direction for the future of mission hereby 
indicated calls for people trained to work across disciplines in teams, and 
cross-culturally. The Lutheran World Federation's Commission on Studies has 
formed several teams of this nature. For at least two decades the American 
churches have mounted efforts at training people for specialized ministries 
in urban areas and hospitals, often utilizing teams of the ordained and 
laypersons. If the dependency crisis indeed does define the shape of our 
human struggle for the future, it would seem to require pioneers to emerge 
from the Lutheran churches to rise to the challenge of this task, just 
as in the past others in faithfulness gave their lives to more traditional 
forms of ministry and missionary service. 

What we must struggle to define is a new form of obedience in mission 
appropriate to our day, fully interdependent and increasingly ecumenical 
if the needs of mission are to be met. If pioneering in mission once 
primarily meant crossing geographical frontiers to bring the gospel to 
a different land, it may still require that today but also three new forms 
of pilgrimage. Movement in space needs to be no longer one-directional 
but multi-directional. Pilgrimage in quality requires new levels of critical 
theological reflection. And pilgrimage in time means to radically claim 


the promise of God's future as Lord of history. To be radical, literally, 
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is to "go to the roots". It is to the roots of our heritage that American 
Lutherans may turn as we seek to become responsible to our own time. 

Whatever else Lutheran churches in the United States become and achieve, 
little will be done that is meaningful if not done under the critical review 
of our biblical and confessional traditions, and through informed concern for 
the world. There, one must believe, we shall find the resources to affirm 
anew for our own day the kind of vigorous contextuality that will enable us 


to become churches of integrity in mission. 
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1 Cor. 5:7-8, Gal. 5:25, and the subjunctive reading of Rom. 5:1. 


Told by Peter Ritner, The Death of Africa (New York: The MacMillan Co., 
1960), pp. vii=viii. 


Batbara Ward, "Commentary," in Encyclical Letter of His Holiness, Pope 
Paul VI, On the Development of People (New York: Paulist Press, 1967), p.6. 


It has been noted frequently by social historians that the concept of 
white or Aryan supremacy did not arise until the colonial movement was 

well underway, linked thereby to the growing economic dominance of the 
colonial powers. Racial conflict as such between the English and Indians, 
for example, did not exist in the early stages of English encroachment into 
India. It arose with the opening of the Suez canel when British wives 
began to be able to join their entrepreneur husbands, the interest of 
domestic bliss thus forcing for the first time questions of social status 
between the Indians and the British. For a contemporary critique see 
Poikail John George, "Racist Assumptions of the 19th Century Missionary 
Movement," International Review of Missions, July 1970, pp. 271-84, who 





discusses the relationship between colonialism and racism. 
Time Magazine, March 25, 1974. 


Theodore H. White, The Making of the President, 1972 (New York: Atheneum, 





1973). This and the other quotations in the paragraph from pp. xi-xvii. 
Arne Sovik, Salvation Today (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 
1973), p. 48. 


Peter Beyerhaus calls the WCC Uppsala statement on Kumanization as 
the goal of mission "nothing less than the bankruptcy of responsible 


missionary theology." "Mission and Humanization," International Review 








of Mission, January 1971, p. 21. Cf. Peter Beyerhaus, Missions: Which 
Way? Humanization or Redemption (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1971). Beyerhaus speaks generally for the evangelical conservative 
movement which has widely endorsed "The Frankfurt Declaration" as a 
counterstatement to the Uppsala Assembly's focus on humanization. See 


pp. 107 ff. for the text of the declaration. 
Rosemary R. Ruether, Liberation Theology (New York: Paulist Press, 1972), 
pp. 180-81. 


Among Latin American liberation theologians, Jose Porfirio Miranda has 
carried out the most searching attempt to understand the Bible as a 


protest against institutional dehumanization, in Marx and the Bible: 
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A Critique of the Philosophy of Oppression, trans. by John Eagleson 
(New York: Orbis Books, 1974). 





Frederick Herzog, Liberation Theology (New York: Seabury Press, 1972). 
As against the liberal activists, Herzog argues that the “problem with 
white Christianity is not that it does not do enough...but that it 

does not have power enough to do effectively whatever it does” (p. ix). 

He believes that secular Christianity failed to argue its claims with 
regard to the poor and oppressors, omitting the "wretched of the earth” 
(Fanon) as the starting point for its theology. Similarly, he sees 
process theology as an academic argument about the possibility of trans- 
cendence when, again, the proper starting point of theology ought to 

be the realities of poverty and oppression. My former colleague, Aharon 
Sapsezian, has passed this biting critique of "academic" theology: "Medio- 
crity is not only the result of too little intellectual labor, but also 


of exclusive intellectualization." 


Alves, op. cit., p. 175. Cf. Jürgen Moltmann, "Political Theology," 
Theology Today, April 1971. pp. 6-23. 

Jose Migue Bonion, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary Situation (Phil- 
adelphia: Fortress Press, 1975), pp. 86ff. 

Michael Harrington more than a decade ago called attention to the 

irony of hidden povertv in American societv in The Other America: Poverty 


in the United States (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1964). With respect to 
global poverty, James Lamb has charged, "America is profoundly illiterate” 





with regard to any critical understanding of third world domination and 
oppression at the hands of the rich world." In Denis Goulet and Michael 
Hudson, The Myth of Aid (New York: An IDOC Book, 1971), p. 7. In both 
cases, social realities are hidden not only because of malicious intent 
but also because they remain hidden on the exveriential level to the 


"illiterate" rich or powerful. 


This is true with respect to American Protestantism in the United States. 


As Franklin H. Littell has noted in his From State Church to Pluralism 





(New York: Anchor Books, 1962), the idea that the American veople were 
once Christian and have subsequently declined is false. The growth of 
Protestantism in North America was due to a vigorous mission of evangelism 
and growth among largely non-churched populations. Hence Littell speaks 
of the "triumph of home missions" in the nineteenth century: "the most 


Successful century of missions and accession of 'new Christians anywhere 








describes the 
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at any time in church historv." (p. 98) Later in the same book, Littell 


"flowering of foreign missions" in-the-earlv twentieth cen- 





tury as a time when "world-view and’ missionarv passion were still held in 
tight span." He describes the period as a time "before the larger churches 
largely lost their discipline and sense of mission." (pp. 130-31) Inter- 
mingled with a sense of mission rooted in disciplined Christian identitv 
there also emerged ideas of mission associated with themes in American 
democratic faith, the idea that America itself has a mission to the world 
--and eventually such inauthentic culture-faith grounding for "mission" 
yielded tragic results in Vietnam and other forms of non-critical American 
expansionism following World War II. Earl H. Brill traces this development 
in a helpful study booklet, The Future of the American Past (New York: 

The Seabury Press, 1974), pp. 26-37. 


Salvation and Humanisation (Madras: The Christian Literature Society, 1971), 
p. 2. 


But under a wide variety of images and language: kingdom of God (Synoptics); 
life (John); the new being in Christ as a partaker of God's new age now 

and as a witness to its future (Paul). For an excellent review of biblical 
exchatologies and contemporarv eschatological discussion, see Hans Schwarz, 


On the Way to the Future (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1972). 





Edward Pfeiffer, Mission Studies (Columbus: Lutheran Book Concern, 1931), 
p. 276. 





Joachim Jeremias, The Central Message of the New Testament (London: SCM 
Press Ltd., 1965), pp. 57-66. 





The discussion in John Reuman, "Creatio, Continua et Nova (Creation, Con- 
tinuing and New)," in The Gospel as History, ed. by Vilmos Vajta (Phila- 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1975), pp. 97-98. Also, Roy A. Harrisville, 

"Bultmann's Concept of the Transition from Inauthentic to Authentic Exis- 
tence," in Kerygma and History, ed. by Carl E. Braaten and Roy A. Harris- 
ville (New York: Abingdon Press, 1962); and Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 61ff. 


The aparche ("first fruits") of Rom. 8:23 and the arrabon ("down-payment" 


or " 





ledge" of what is to come) of 2 Cor. 1:22, 5:5 and Eph. 1:14. 


Rolf Syrdal, To the End of the Earth (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1967), pp. 3-4. 





The helpful comment of Denis Goulet on the question of reforming institutions 


or converting people: "Making everyone good does not necessarily result in 
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a just societv; conversely, adopting good institutions does not guarantee 
that a soiety will be just." A New Moral Order: Development Ethics and 





Liberation Theology (New York: Orbis Books, 1974), p. 113. 


Rubem A. Alves, "Christian Realism: Ideology of the Establishment," 
+ Christian 





Christianity and Crisis, Sept. 17, 1973, p. 1975 
utopianism (and I use this expression in a positive sense) is not a 


belief in the nonnecessity of this imperfect order." 


F. Dean Lueking, "The Local Church", The Future of the Christian World 
Mission (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1971), 
p. 119. 


Salvation and Humanisation, op. cit., p. 2. 
From selections of an address printed in Sovik, op. cit., pp. 99-100. 
Ibid., pp. 506. 

Salvation and Humanisation, op. cit., pp. 42ff. 


J. M. Lochman, "Radical Secularity, Radical Grace," Christian Century, 
July 29, 1970, pp. 911-14. 


From a selection in Karl H. Hertz, ed., Two Kingdoms and One World: A 
Sourcebook in Christian Social Ethics (Minneapolis: Ausburg Publishing 


House, 1976). 
Ibid., p. 344. 
Ibid., p. 324. 


Reumann, op. cit. pp. 84-91, in an analysis of Old Testament tradition 
confirms creation never attained the status of an independent doctrine 
but remained under the formative impact of a covenant-related redemptive 


perspective. 
So Reumann, ibid., p. 91. 


Ibid., p. 82, where the passages are cited as evidence of an alternative 
tradition in which creation not salvation may lie at the heart of the mis- 


sionary appeal reported by Luke. 


But the appeal to creation in this passage is used by Paul to state that 
"observation of created life is sufficient (only) to show that creation 
does not provide the key to its own existence." C.K. Barrett, A Commentary 


on the Epistle to the Romans (London: Adam & Charles Black, 1967), p. 35. 


Stephen Neill, A History of Christian Missions (London: Penguin Books, 
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1964), p. 18. 


Pedagogy of the Oppressed,trans. by Myra Bergman Ramos. (New York: Herder 
and Herder, 1968), esp. pp. 52 ff. 

The biblical roots for non-exploitative care of the earth provide a 

more positive base than the "threat and scare" approach of much of the 
contemporary popular writings on ecology and global poverty, or the 
self-interest motif which many third world people detect in such western 
efforts at limiting growth as the Club of Rome reports. Though variously 
interpreted in differing strands of biblical tradition, there is a con- 
sistent story of a good God who claims his creation through his redemptive 
acts and sets new people in his image to care. The Old Testament framework 
is largely that of responsible vocation, with the law as the sign of God's 
covenant (redemptive) love. Grace as prior to the law also informs Jesus' 
ministry as the bringer of the Kingdom and life, grace always the base 

for ethics. Grace as prior to law and as the dynamic which makes effective 
responsible service to neighbor centrally informs Paul not only in his 
major epistles where justification is to the fore (Galatians and Romans), 
but in his other writings as well. There appears to be an institutionali- 
zation of grace which sets in during post-apostolic times, reflected in 
many of the pastoral and general epistles. But it can be argued that 

the emergence of cannon, creed, bishop, and liturgy are not simply the 
first stage of a new legalism, but that these developments emerge as 
normative responses to the kerygma and thus preserve in the community the 


inner dynamic of grace and response (identity and service). 


Cf. Adolf Harnack's comment: "Christianity never lost hold of its innate 


principle; it was, and it remained a religion for the sick." The Mission 





and Expansion of Christianity, trans. and ed. by James Moffatt (New York: 
Harper Torchbooks, 1961), p. 109. Harnack develops at some length how 


"love and charity" informed the preaching and service of the early church. 





He writes from an idealistic position and thus inadequately of the keryg- 
matic dynamic for such service. It is also significant he speaks of 
mission.as "for" and not "of" the poor and sick, a shift in language which 
liberation theology makes central in its challenge of older, paternalistic 
forms of Christian service. On this point, see the critique developed 
below. 


"We Bridged the Ocean," Lutheran Standard, May 3, 1952, p. 3. 


Paul Cavadino, Get Off Their Backs! (Oxford: A Haslemere Group and 
Third World First publication, 1972), pp. 3-4. 
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Peter Adamson, "A Population Policy and a Development Policy are One and 
the-Same Thing," New Internationalist, May 1974, pp. 7-9, cites a number - 
of recent studies which show that "the birth rate only falls significantly 
for the majority of the people." This view is related but not identical 
to the Marxist ideological assumption that capitalistic exploitation 

and not over-population is the cause of world poverty--a point at least 
partly justified by the new model of development in China which places 

a premium on human development at the local level and not upon economic 
growth as such. In its ideological form, however, one must conclude 

that the point is unrealistic. India, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh, for 
example, badly need increased food production and employment but find 
gains in these areas erased by population growth. Again both economic- 
cultural revolution and population limitation need to be seen as two 


lines on the same vicious circle of cause and effect. 
Cavadino, op. cit., p. 2. 


For general documentation on the development question see especially 

the publication of the World Council of Churches, Towards a Theology of 
Development (1970) --an annotated bibliography. For sources critical of 
developmentism see in particular: Charles Elliott, The Development Debate 
(London: SCM Press Ltd., 1971); Denis Goulet and Michael Hudson, The Myth 
of Aid, op. cit.; Teresa Hayter, Aid as Imperialism (London: Penguin Books, 
1973); C. I. Itty, "Are We Yet Awake?", Ecumenical Review, January, 1974, 
Pp. 6-20; C. T. Kurien, Poverty and Development (Madras: CLS, 1974); and 
B. N. Y. Vaughan, The Expectation of the Poor (London: SCM Press Ltd., 
1972). 


Goulet and Hudson, The Myth of Aid, op. cit., p. 8. 
Printed in Hertz, Two Kingdoms, op. cit., pp. 324-25. 


James Lamb charges that "developmentism" as an approach to global imbalance 
"is non-threatening and presents no serious problems of guilt or historical 
responsibility" to the developed nations. In Goulet and Hudson, The Myth 
of Aid, op. cit., p. 9. 


Cited in Hertz, Two Kingdoms, op. cit., p. 345. 





J. G. Davies, Worship and Mission (London: SCM Press Ltd., 1967), p. 22. 
On this point Davies also cites H. H. Rowley, The Missionary Message of 





the Old Testament (London: Carly Kingsgate Press Ltd., 1944) and Israe 


Mission to the World (Toronto: MacMillan and Co. 1939). 
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Compare in particular the parallel prophetic passage of Isa. 2:2-4 and 
Mic. 4:1-4, where the emphasis lies on movement toward Jerusalem, "Come, 


let us go up to the mountain of the Lord." 


Davies, op. cit., p. 25. Cf. Robert Martin-Achard, A Light to the Nations 
(Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1962), p. 75 and J. Blauw, The Missionary 
Nature of the Church (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1974), p. 66. 


This was true even for the "proselytes" and "god-fearers," those converts 
to Judaism in the Hellenistic period. Though Hellenistic Judaism did 
indeed develop differing attitudes to the law than Palestinian Jews, 
conversion to Judaism always meant assimilation into the cultural-religious 
legal norms of Judaism and not the development of a truly pluralistic 
(Hellenized or other) community as later developed among Christians. The 
difference lay in this: for Jewish proselytes Jerusalem and its religious 
norms remained determinative in both a geographical and cultural sense, 
thus limiting the emergence of a fully universalistic Jewish movement among 
the Gentiles. 


Even the book of Jonah, rightly seen as a caricature of the militant parti- 
cularism of post-exilic Judaism, seems to maintain the geographical 
centrality of Jerusalem as both 1:9 and the "prayer of ascent" of Chapt. 2 
indicate. 


Blauw, op. cit., p. 66 and Davies, op. cit., p. 25. 


Ferdinand Hahn, Mission in the New Testament, SBT 47 (London: SCM Press 
Ltd., 1965), p. 39. See also Joachim Jeremias, Jesus' Promise to the 


Nations (London: SCM Press Ltd., 1968). 


Hans Conzelmann, Theology of Saint Luke, trans. by Geoffrey Buswell (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1960), p. 214: "Before the time of Luke the missionary 
task was thought of as a universal one (cf Mark 13:10), but Luke was the 
first to build up the picture of a systematic progress of events, the plan 
of which bears witness to the guidance of God." According to Conzelmann, 
Luke views the history of salvation in three stages. (1) The period of 
Israel, culminating in John the Baptist. (2) The period of Jesus' ministry, 
the "center of history." (3) The period since the ascension, the period of 
the church, in which Luke (and the Christian) look back to the 


period of Jesus as the redemptively unique epoch, and forward to the 
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future fulfillment. We should note one additional feature about the 
period of the church. Luke further distinguishes between the foundation 
period of the apostles and eyewitnesses and his own--and subsequent--time 


of witness and mission. 


For Luke, his narrow use of the title "apostle" appears to give emphasis 

to the authority of the twelve in Jerusalem as the basis for the church's 
unity. Outside of Acts 14:4, 14 Luke consistently limits the title to the 
twelve disciples. In his view, apparently, Paul is not an apostle, commis- 
sioned by the church in Antioch for mission (Acts 13:1-3), that church it- 
self under the direction of the Twelve in Jerusalem as 15:4 indicates. 

This is in contrast to Paul's own view. He considers that he was commis- 
sioned directly by the risen Lord (Gal. 1:1, cf. 1 Cor. 15:8 and 2 Cor. 5: 
20), freely calls himself an apostle and so names James (I Cor. 15:7). Other 
evidences of the continuing centrality of Jerusalem and the twelve in Luke's 
view may be noted: (1) In Luke's account of the dispute over freedom for 
Hellenistic Christians Luke stresses the unity with Jerusalem by reporting 
much more of a compromise over the Solution (Acts 15:19-20, vs. Gal. 2:10). 
(2) In Luke's presentation of the pattern of Paul's missionary " journeys," 
he gives an impression that Paul kept checking back with the twelve in 
Jerusalem (Acts 9:26, 15:4, 18:22 and 21:15), whereas Paul insists on in- 
dependence from Jerusalem on the basis of evangelical freedom (Gal. 1-2), 
while expressing unity based on common kerygmatic tradition (1 Cor. 15:1ff.) 
and concern for the welfare of the poor in Jerusalem (2 Cor. 8-9, cf. Gal. 
2:10, Rom. 15:25). 


Though not among the churches of the German and Scandinavian Reformation 
until the eighteenth century, nor among the Dutch and English until the 
rise of those colonial empires. Rolf Syrdal, op. cit., pp. 106-111, notes 
the commonly-repeated reasons for the lack of mission beyond the immediate 
land of the European Reformation -- matters of survival at home and lack 
Of access to the areas of Asia and South America penetrated by the early 
Hispanic and thus Roman Catholic colonial movement. He does quote Luther 
to the effect that the Great Commission had not been fulfilled in Apostolic 
times, a common idea apparently in Luther's day. The net result indicates 
how closely missionary expansion was tied to colonial penetration. Samuel 


Eliot Morrison, The Oxford History of the American People. Vol. I (New 





York: Mentor Book, 1972) confirms this interpretation by frequently noting 
how the Spanish and French consistently prohibited any non-Roman Catholic 


from residing in their colonial possessions, let alone Protestant mission- 
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aries. 


There is a debate, to be sure, reaching back to the first century, over the 
nature of God's revelation. To what extent is the Gospel God's unique Word 
to persons which comes from beyond, and to what extent is the gracious work 
of God known or reflected in human cultures and religions. Lutherans have 
taken up the question within the categories of the two realms, while others 
have spoken of special and general revelation. More recently the question 
has centered on the question of the possibility of what Karl Rahner has 
termed "anonymous Christianity" within other religions--but even in this 
concept it is the Christian understanding of grace which is thought to 

be discerned in those other religions, thus relating the idea of uniqueness 
in a way in which, for example, William Ernest Hocking's Re-Thinking Missions 
report of forty-two years ago did not. For a review of Rahner's position 
see Prudencio Damboriena, S. J., "Aspects of the Missionary Crisis in Roman 
Catholicism," The Future of the Christian World Mission, ed. by William J. 
Danker and Wi Jo Kang (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1971), 
pp. 73-88. See also Paul Tillich, "Missions and World History," The 





Theology of Christian Mission (New York: McGraw Hill, 1961), pp. 281-89. 


The failure to recognize the necessity of contextualization and the 
historically-conditioned character of Christian confessions leads inevi- 
tably to a rigid confessional fundamentalism, the reverse side of culture- 
faith. Various formulas have been used to express the tension between 
the universal and particular: unity and diversity, kerygma and didache, 
gospel and law, the traditions and the Tradition. 


Martin E. Marty and Dean G. Peerman, "Peoplehood and Particularism," New 
Theology No. 9: Theology in the Context of the New Particularisms. (New 
York: The Macmillian Company, 1972), p. 9. 





Theological News Monographs No. 5, October, 1972. (Published by the 





Theological Assistance Program, Union Biblical Seminary, Yeotmal, 


Maharashtra, India.) 


See several articles reprinted in Mission Trends No. 1: Crucial Issues in 





Mission Today, ed. by Gerald H. Anderson and Thomas F. Stransky, C.S.P. 


(New York: Paulist Press, 1974). See also International Review of Mission, 
April, 1975, for an issue largely devoted to the moratorium question. 





The contextual character of Paul's writings are sometimes forgotten because 


of the Protestant tendency to filter Paul through the confessions, thus 
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leading to a far too heavily doctrinal interpretation of Paul. His letters 
must be read as writings addressing particular and concrete questions 


which arose in specific situations. 


"The Pauline doctrine of justification never took its bearings from the 
individual, although hardly anyone now realizes this." Ernst Kasemann, 


op. cit., p. 74. 


Critical opinion remains divided about the question. Most commentators 
believe the opponents of Paul in Galatia had some connection with Jewish 
Christians in Jerusalem, perhaps to be identified with those who came 


2, Acts.15:1), but not as representatives 





from James to Antioch (Gal. 
of the Twelve. Johannes Munck contested this view. He argued that Paul's 
opponents in both Galatia and Corinth were local Gentile or Jewish Chris- 
tians who distorted the gospel by insisting that the law 





Jewish legal 
tradition, more precisely, as separated from its convenant framework -- 


remained essential. Paul and the Salvation of Mankind (London: SCM Press 





Ltd., 1959). Whatever the case, the main point of Paul's argument is clear. 
He asserted against these opponents in Galatia that Christians do not need 


to become Jews in order to become Christians. 


In Gal. 2:14 Paul is referring to the counter-mission which came to Antioch, 


a situation probably also described in Acts 15:1. In Antioch as in Galatia 





the issue was the same and the apostolic reply was consistent; the freedom 
of the Gospelliberates Christians from an alien culture and makes it possible 
for the Christian faith to be expressed in a variety of cultural forms. 
Christian Believing, Report of the Church of England Doctrine Commission 
(London: SPCK, 1976). 

Kent Knutson, "The Mission of the Church," Lutheran Standard, January 4, 

1972, p. 13. 

George Muedeking, "Partnership in Mission ," Lutheran Standard, April 18, 

1972, p. 17. 


Some examples of Lutheran publications: Jose Miguez Bonino, Doing Theology 





in a Revolutionary Situation (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975) ; Loren E. 





Halvorson, Peace on Earth Handbook (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 


1976). 





Martin Luther, A Treatise on Christian Liberty, printed in Works of Mart: 
Luther, Philadelphia Edition, Vol. II (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1943), p. 312. 
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T. K. Thomas, "A Meeting, A Novel and a Moral," The Guardian (India), 
Sept. 3, 1970, pp. 282-83. Cited also in James A. Bergquist, The Ten 
Commandments and Responsible Freedom (Madras: CLS-ISPCK, 1971), p. 6. 





Samuel L. Parmar, "The Limits-to-Growth Debate in Asian Perspective," 


The Ecumenical Review, Jan. 1974, p. 43. 
Käsemann, op. cit., p. ll. 
Ibid., p. 75. 


A pointed illustration of the way American: domestic politics undercut 
wider issues of racial justice internationally may be seen in Republican 
reaction to Henry Kissinger's call for black majority rule in southern 
Africa only four days prior to the Texas primary election. Time Magazine, 
May 17, 1976, p. 19 reported: "'The s.o.b. cost us 100,000 votes,' com- 
plained one (presidential) aide. Said another, 'The timing of the Kissin- 
ger trip was bad enough. So why did Henry have to be quite so outspoken 
and provocative in reading the riot act to the Rhodesians?'" Such domestic 
handling of international issues is not limited to just one of the major 


American parties, of course. 


"We Declare our Interdependence: Report of the Mission on Six Continents 
Consultation," USA National Committee of the Lutheran World Federation, 
October, 1973. 


Jacques Ellul, Hope in a Time of Abandonment, trans. by E. Edward Hopkin 
(New York: The Seabury Press, 1972). 


Littell, op. cit., p. xx. 


From an unpublished paper by Walter Bouman, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Goulet, A New Moral Order, op. cit., p. 110. 





Ibid., pp. 79-108. 
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16.2 US A (National Committee Study Committee) 
Ecology and Ecclesiology: An American View 


Lee E. Snook 


Conclusion 


Ulrich Duchrow®* has shown that Luther's understanding of faith liberates 
the Christian from any notion of fixed and eternal laws in nature or in 
history. The Christian is freed to serve the neighbor so that the only fixed 
law is the law of love. We are more and more aware that we cannot really serve 
the neighbor in love unless we also develop a policy for an equitable and 
responsible worldwide stewardship of the earth, which is the common basis of 
life for all people. The view of God, of humanity and of nature which is 
proposed in this essay is one which knows of no fixed laws which determinis- 
tically prescribe the course of every particle of matter or every historical 
event. Instead, the law operative in this view is the law of relatedness. 

That is, the well-being of each member of God's creation, as well as the 

whole of reality, is really dependent on each member having regard and concern 
for each other. This metaphysic is one which does not see "love" as a tertiary 
or minor quality -- somehow remote from what is really real -- but sees love 
as the law of the universe, the greatest of all realities. As a reality love 
is active and effective in everything that happens. Love does not always 

"get its way" but is not thereby defeated. Indeed, love is shown to be in- 
vincible at the point where evil does its worst, on the cross. God is the 
source and reality of that love. God, as the fellow-sufferer who understands 
-- to use Whitehead's familiar phrase--joins himself with the creatures and 

is joined by the world in an everlasting relationship. As Daniel Day Williams 
wrote, the relationship of God with the world is "the adventure of a real 
history where both God and the creatures have freedom to act and to respond, 
God supremely and the creatures within the limitations of their own creaturely 
status, "95 : 

People are not usually converted to religious faith by a conception of 
reality. Indeed, Christian faith comes from hearing the Gospel message. But 
Christian faith can be immobilized when it is not clear how faith is based 


in reality. Faith can be misguided because of erroneous notions of reality, or 
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faith can be intimidated by "scientific" descriptions or predictions which 
Seem to eliminate God or the work of God from what is happening. This essay, 
drawing upon a subtle, complex but beautiful description of cod and the world 
has proposed that his conception of reality can more clearly show that hope 
rests not merely in "faith" or even in "God", but in that which faith implies; 
a reliable, trustworthy relationship between God and the creatures. God is 
in the world as a real power, a power which is working slowly, quietly and 
by persuasiveness without calling attention to itself. Ó That power is not 
found outside the organic, interrelated wholeness of things nor is that 
power simply identical with the wholeness either. It is the power of the 
Spirit of God. 

The church's task is to be faithful to the ministry of the Gospel. But 
that ministry assumes a certain vision of reality which this essay has tried 
to make more explicit. It is a vision which can be best nurtured by the life 
of worship and so the worship of the church ought to be so conducted that the 
faith is not turned away from the world of human beings and their needs. In- 
stead, in worship the church is given that sense or experience of the reality 
of God-in-community which equips people for a life of service. In this day 
of dwindling resources on the earth, the life of service will be, especially 
for Americans, a life of material simplicity, a life of personal and national 
sacrifice, of world-consciousness and world-cooperation, of preparation for 
the time which must come when the demand for more goods cannot be a simple 
human right. The liturgy of the church -- its "reasonable service" -- is the 
church's distinctive role by which the church enacts in the present, prolep- 
tically, what is the eschatological vision of the church for the world, namely 
that there be a new heaven and a new earth in which harmony and peace are 


forever and ever. 


NOTES 


64. Cf. Ulrich Duchrow, "Between Power and Suffering", Lutheran Ouarterlv, 27 
(1975), pp. 125-138. Whereas Luther's doctrine of faith implied libera- 
tion from damnation of the law in a religious sense, it also meant free- 
dom to criticize the dominant view of lex aeterna. God does not force us 
or provoke us to good deeds by supposedly eternal laws but by the concrete 
need of our neighbor. Melanchthon, however, renewed the stoic doctrine 
of lex aeterna. This misinterpretation often prevailed in Lutheranism 


and then "received a new and dangerous impetus with the triumph of modern 


65. 


66. 
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natural science. Natural science . . . conveyed the impression of 


nature being guided by deterministic laws." p. 129. 


Daniel D. Williams, The Spirit and the Forms of Love (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1968), p. 9. 





John B. Cobb, Is it Too Late?, p. 143. 
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17. TANZANIA (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania) 
Parish Life Study (1971-1973) 


by J. Kiwovele 


THE TRADITIONAL RELATIONSHIP OF THE INSTITUTIONS 





OF SOCIETY TO EACH OTHER. 





1. THE MYSTICAL POWERS AND RELIGION 





There is a belief in powers that be. Man is aware of the existence 
of powers that are beyond the natural powers that are familiar to man. 
These are, moreover, living powers, embodied in different entities, among 
whom there are different spirits. The spirits, surround human existence in 
such a way as to cause man to feel helpless before them at times. He fears 
them because they are beyond his control. 

The existence of God and of gods (spirits) is not denied. It is 
unquestioningly accepted. Man is aware of their presence. 

The awareness of the existence of God, to a large extent, disconnects, 
to some extent, from practical and everyday life. There is no elaborate 
system of ritual and worship of Him. He is the source to which one turns 
in time of peril. At such a time He is sought by the individual and 
only rarely by a corporate body. 

There is an awareness and conviction that there exists an impersonal 
power that can be applied by man for the destruction or the well-being of 
his fellows. It can be applied magically through objects that have come, 
or that might come, into contact with the person for whose destruction or 
welfare they are working. This is reflected in the amulets and charms 
worn on the arm or another part of the body to protect the wearer. 

Man is aware of evil powers and forces that may harm him if he does 
not take precautions against them. This shows the duality of people's 
concept of powers, they can bring safety or destruction. 

There is an awareness in man of powers that are mysterious and 
destructive. Man is aware too of good powers that can be turned to for 
his safety. Man's life is at the mercy of different forces. Men's 
existence has a sense of desperation, for he has no certainty as far as 
his safety is concerned. There are interruptions in his existence that 


put his life into a state of panic. His life is dependent on the 
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contingency of existence. The future is, at times, dark. Man knows of 
the past because that is already history that has been contingently made. 


Magic 

The concept of sin and guilt has a great bearing upon magic. In the 
case of sin against a close relative, the offender has a deep feeling of 
guilt and a desire to repair the breach in his family and to make amends 
for the offence, although sometimes the victim is unaware of the wrong 
that has been done to him. Reparation may be made by means of direct 
confession to the wronged relative. Alternatively, confession may be made 
indirectly and later come to the knowledge of the wronged. It is then for 
the elders of the family to decide upon some satisfaction for the sin. 
Once satisfaction has been made, the wrongdoer, the wronged, the relatives 
and the family at large are reconciled. 

The situation is different in the case of non-related people. When 
a wrong is done to someone outside the family, the offender does not feel 
the same sense of guilt as when he has committed some misdeed against a 
member of his own family. In the absence of any feeling of guilt, he does 
not seek reconciliation. He does not feel the need for confession. 

As for the victim, once he discovers the wrong that has been done to 
him, he will ask certain members of his family to discover whether or not 
the wrongdoer is a member of the family. If it turns out that the offender 
is a relative, then he confesses his guilt and the elders of the family 
decide what retribution he should make to the wronged and, sometimes, to 
the family for the sin. Thus the offender can be reconciled with the 
wronged and with his family. When, however, the wrongdoer is not discovered 
within the family circle, the whole family will set about trying to discover 
if the wrongdoer is a member of the family by means of divination. There 
is a feeling of shame and fear that the wrongdoer should lack the courage 
to confess to the wrong that he has done to his relative. If it is then 
discovered that the offender is a member of the family, the family and the 
elders will see to it that the matter is settled. This seems to imply 
that more study of the family concept of humanity in this country is still 
needed. This is simply because the better one understands people the 
better one can serve them. The term family in this study should be under- 
stood in both the broader sense of clan and kinship and in the narrow 
sense of that of the primary family. 

1f the divination shows that nobody in the family is to blame, then 
black magic, witchcraft may be applied to end the life of the evildoer. 
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While the enemy still lives, it is impossible to enjoy peace of mind. 

Sin within one's own family must be paid for, otherwise the life of the 
evildoer is forfeited. When a stranger commits a sin against a member 

of a family, the penalty is death. When an offence is committed against 
another member of the same family, reconciliation is possible. When 

the offence is committed by a stranger, then he must be destroyed. 
Witchcraft may be applied for the destruction of the individual or for the 
destruction of his whole family. This attitude bears a strong resemblance 
to the motivation of political states at war with one another because of 
some wrong that has been committed by one state against another. The direct 
killing of the wrongdoer or of his entire family could easily be achieved, 
but this is rarely done because of government intervention and the law of 
the land that safeguards both the absolute and relative rights of man. It 
is generally believed that witchcraft is still being practised in this 
country. 

This acts as a check and a balance of social evils. A person who 
believes in witchcraft may be afraid to do wrong to another man because 
that man, or his social group, will not rest before they have taken either 
individual or collective revenge against the enemy. Wichcraft is applied 
against the wrongdoer, the enemy, for preservation of the individual and 
the family. It is a means of self-defence and self-preservation. 

Magic is also applied as a counteraction against witchcraft. When 
a death occurs in the family, the family will have recourse to divination 
to discover the cause of the misfortune. If they find that it is the 
result of a transgression committed by one of the family, they will seek 
some means of counteracting the power of witchcraft by magic and thereby 
rid their family of death. Sometimes the wrongdoer or his family will 
confess the wrong and be prepared to make any satisfaction for the wrong 
that the injured party will decide. Such satisfaction will serve as 
a substitute for the death penalty of the wrongdoer or his family that may 
be caused through witchcraft. Recompense can be made in kind, generally 
in the form of animals such as sheep, cows, goats, etc. Nowadays it 
can even be in the form of money. 

The strictness of the social responsibility of the people of this 
country can be readily understood if one devotes some patience and sympathy 
to understanding the background of the social responsibility of the 
people. The values of every race of people have behind them a long 
history of adaptation to different periods in the existence of that people. 
Belief in magic wanes with the passing of time. As people develop in 


intellect and in knowledge, they begin to doubt the efficacy of magic. 
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At the same time socio-economic change and revolution have their impact 
upon the people's attitude to magic. 

Cults and rituals are occasional events that mark the gratitude of 
the family for some big occurrence in their lives. Sometimes the gratitude 
may spring from the bearing of a young man of the first fruit of his labour 
to his parents in order to receive economic blessing and independence. It 
is now that he realises, that in economic matters as well as in others he 
is now becoming independent from his parents and the rest of the family. 
Yet he cannot lead his life apart from them. He cannot remain alone in 
his economic activity; he needs the corporate blessing of his elders the 


family at large. 

The cult may be presented at the sacred place in the form of an animal, 
such as a goat or a chicken; it may even be an offering of cornflour. 

The family elder calls blessings upon the young man from the whole family, 
including the dead and all good powers that be, to safeguard the youth as 
he continues to take up his independent life. It can be said that the 
whole life of the people of this country hangs between blessings and curses, 
need and prosperity. A man's earnings belong not to him alone, but to the 
entire family. They are his only after he has spent them. Before wealth 
is spent, it is implicitly "ours". 

Family life has both a social and a religious value. There is little, 
if any, scepticism in this country. Even those who deny the existence of 
the powers that be dare not express their sentiments very loudly. At 
heart, they are still religious and are aware of the powers that be upon 
which their existence ultimately depends. 

There are many different forms of cult, some of which are the result 
of various family problems. Cults mark man's passage from the womb to the 
tomb. They have a religious, social and family significance; they are 
ceremonies that can call blessings on one or several members of a family 
or avert evil influences that are oppressing one or several members of the 
family. The blessings are believed to come from the elders of the family, 
the elders of the whole kinship, the ancestors and the friendly powers that 
be, God being included. 

When a man has dreamed and, on awakening, recalls his dream, he seeks 
an interpretation and cannot rest until he knows exactly what the dream 
means. The interpretation gives him guidance on what to do in a certain 
situation. If the interpretation is in his favour, a thing that does not 


happen very often, he will just continue happily as he was before, or, 
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perhaps, offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving. If it relates to some 
requirements that have not been fulfilled by the dreamer, he will offer 
up a sacrifice for sin and thereafter endeavour to do everything required 
of him. This is a family, religious obligation. According to the philo- 
sophy of life of the people of this part of the world, social and family 
obligations cannot be separated from religious obligations. They are 
inextricably linked together. 

The diviner is the interpreter of dreams and certain other matters; 
for example, the cause of a sickness or a death. Although he is not 
normally a physician, he will offer advice as to which physician should 
be approached for curing a certain disease or the witchcraft that has 
caused the death of a member or members of that family. Some informants 
say that the diviner and the physician are often great friends and work 
hand in glove. The diviner will often advise clients to go to a certain 
physician because he is a friend of his and they share the proceeds. 

It is the diviner too who tells people then they come to consult him 
over various problems and misfortunes that they have failed in their obli- 
gations towards one or several members of the family. It is the diviner 
who advises such a person to approach the ancestral spirits at the sacred 
places and tell them about the misfortune, confessing to them with a 
sacrifice for satisfaction for the wrong that has been done. 

The sacrifice is indicative of the state of the heart. It is 
a symbol of the change that takes place in the inner man. Confession 
in words only without an external sign may be valueless. The wrongdoer 
must suffer some punishment or even die for his sin. His death is 
symbolised by the sacrifice that accompanies the death occurring in his 
heart. The change of heart is also a kind of death. 


2. THE FAMILY (CLAN) AND KINSHIP 


In the narrow sense, the family consists of the husband, wife, children 
and any dependents. In the wider sense, the family comprises a group of 
families bearing the same patronymic. oth the paternal and maternal lines 
are included. It is a collective unity and within the group the relation- 
ship is expressed in terms of fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, aunts, 
uncles, grandfathers, grandmothers, etc. It is a socially and religiously 
integrated group and any event affecting one of its members, for example, 


marriage, sickness, death, calls for group participation. 
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3. THE FAMILY, CHILDREN, THEIR NURTURE, EDUCATION AND 
PREDESTINATION (DETERMINISM) 








There is a marked preference on the part of most, if not all, people 
here for boys rather than girls. This does not mean that parents regard 
their daughters as being in any way less their offspring than their 
sons, the reason for this preference lies simply in the fact that most 
clans here are patrilineal. The children therefore perpetuate the father's 
name and are part of the paternal clan. There is a further motive for 
this preference on the part of the mother inasmucn as it is the male 
offspring who are responsible for caring for parents during their old age. 

a) Pregnancy 

Concern for the child's welfare begins very early. The child is 
regarded as a full human being immediately after conception. Much 
attention is given to ante-natal care. A miscarriage is regarded as a 
serious calamity and both the paternal and the maternal families may 
consult with a diviner to know the cause of the misfortune. People 
do not believe that all things happen because they are determined by 
God. Some are not determined by God. 

The advice given by the diviner in such a case may be carefully 
followed. If there has been any kind of disagreement within the family or 
Clan, they will endeavour to bring about reconciliation and the guilty 
party will make amends. Satisfaction may be offered in the form of a 
goat, chicken or other animal which may be slain and consumed by 
the members of both factions. The blood of the animal is poured out 
Over the ancestral graves or some sacred place, since any disagreement 
between members of the same family or clan in also regarded as disagree- 
ment with the ancestral hierarchy. The family consists of both the living 
and the dead members. 

b) Childbirth 

1f there is any delay in the birth of the child, the family may 
again seek the advice of a diviner or else the family elder may conduct 
some sacrificial rite to appease the angry spirits of the dead. After 
Such a rite has been conducted and the birth has taken place, the 
family elder will offer some form of thanksgiving to the ancestors and to 
the powers that be. The link between the living human beings and the 
powers that be is realized through the dead and ancestors. 

Immediately upon the birth of the child, the mother may be visited 
by the father, followed by other members of the family and friends, their 
Purpose being to console her. Then communal thanks giving is offered to 
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the powers that be. It should be remarked at this point that the people 
are not very specific concerning the identity of the powers; whether such 
powers could be indentified with the Deity or not remains a moot point. 
The powers that be include even God. 

After childbirth, the mother is attended by her own relatives and 
those of her husband for upwards of one month. Both mother and child 
are well cared for. The mother is given specially selected food that 
may have been set aside for her either by her mother, her mother-in-law 
or her husband. She is thus well nourished and restored to full health 
in a short time and the child too is well nourished as it suckles its 
mother. 

C) The Naming 

Some time later the ceremony of naming the child is held. 

The name is usually selected by the family elder or by the father after 
consultation with his elders. The name is often a traditional family 
name. A male child may be given its grandfather's name or any other 
name from either the maternal or paternal line. A female child may also 
be given a name from either the paternal or the maternal side of the 
family. 

Names often commemorate parts of the family history and family 
ancestors. They are more than just names, they are living symbols of the 
past and they may recall the characteristics of certain ancestors. When 
a child bears a physical resemblance to one of its ancestors, this serves 
as a reminder that family tradition is not a thing to be taken lightly; it 
is a means of preserving the well-being and continuity of the family. 
Marriage then becomes a duty and responsibility to the family in both 
polarities; a thing to be taken very seriously. It is both a social and 
a religious duty, involving the continuity of the family and obedience to 
the ancestors and the powers that be. Marriage is of primordial importance 
because man, as a member of a family, has inherited the family traditions 
and it is his bounden duty to the family and the supreme powers to pass on 
his heritage. 

Generally, in this country, the naming ceremony is preceded by 
other short ceremonies whose purpose is to allow the child to be seen 
by relatives who were not present at the birth. These ceremonies represent 
the birth of a child as a solemn and mysterious event; a gift and a bless- 
ing to the family from the powers that be, including the ancestors. This 
mysterious, blessed event causes the family to be filled with jubilation. 
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D) Breast-Feeding 
The period of breast-feeding calls for great patience on the part 


of the parents, who have to abstain from sexual intercourse, both for the 
sake of the child's health and for the sake of avoiding another pregnancy 
before the child is weaned. Such care is given to the child's health that 
it is at least two years before it is weaned. Sometimes the father is 
advised by his relatives to go to work far from home in order to avoid the 
risk of having sexual intercourse with his wife and, by so doing, jeop- 
ardise the health and growth of the child. This is viewed very seriously 
as a matter of ultimate concern with regard to the health of the child. 
However, when contraceptive devices are available, intercourse can take 
place. This is a concern for the family at large and the elders will be 
responsible for obtaining and teaching the use of contraceptives to the 
family. As modern contraceptive devices are being introduced, the problem 
is decreasing. 

When the elders live far away, it often happens that the family 
does not have the means of knowing how and where to secure contraceptive 
medicine. 

When the family has no access to the traditional contraceptives 
and does not feel that the husband should be expected to abstain so long 
from sexual intercourse, it may corporately advise him to marry a second 
wife. This is one of the main causes of polygamy in this country. When 
this has been decided, the second marriage will be contracted in exactly 
the same way as the first marriage, according to the same rules and 
traditions. It is socially and religiously binding and has the same 
social and religious connotations as the first, namely, the observance of 
the sacred duties of continuing the family and obeying the powers that be. 

Until it is weaned, the child sleeps with its mother; after 
weaning, it may either continue to sleep with her or be put to sleep 
with its brothers or sisters. In the case of a child of over three years, 
the child is put to sleep with its sisters and only very rarely with its 
brothers. An only child may be sent to its grandmother. Nowadays some 
families have individual beds for babies. When a child reaches the age 
of three, its bed must be removed to the room next to that of the parents, 
so that they can hear him or her if he or she cries at night. 

It is said that experience has proved this practice of sleeping 
with the children not to be a good one. It can be a hazard to the child's 
life if the mother is in a drunken stupor... Here there is a need for 


teaching people the importance of child welfare and having their own 
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separate beds. 
E) Sickness 

When the child falls sick, the diviner again plays an important 
role. He is consulted with concerning the cause of the sickness. When 
an interpretation of the sickness has been given, the parents will approach 
the physician who is known to be an expert in the curing of the disease. 
At the same time a sacrificial rite may be performed to the powers that be. 
This is because most people here believe that some misfortunes have a 
supernatural origin. Man may also contribute to them to a certain extent. 

When a couple fails to produce a child, the whole family will 
enquire into the cause through a diviner. The couple will then go to a 
physician to seek a cure for one or both of the spouses. A sacrificial 
rite may also be performed, depending on the particular case. If the 
couple subsequently has a child, the physician is then maybe received 
into the family, being regarded as a step-parent of the couple, related 
through medicine. Sometimes the child may be given a name such as 
"Medicine" to show that it owes its existence to medicine. 

When the couple remains childless, the husband may try to get 
a second wife after consulting with his family elders. If the second 
wife succeeds in producing a child, he has the choice of either retaining 
or consulting with his family for divorcing his first wife. Barrenness is 
one of the causes for divorce and polygamy here. 

If the second wife fails to produce a child, the husband may 
retain both his wives and will consult with the family elders. They may 
persuade one of his brothers to have children without the knowledge of the 
other. The husband accepts the children as his own and the true fatherhood 
is seldom referred to because,after all, the children belong to the same 
clan. But this is rarely practised. Man is a family in both the primary 
and the extended dimensions of the family. 

F) Education 

Parents treat their children according to sex and age groups. 

Boys and girls must sleep in separate rooms. They can, however, work 
together with the parents in the fields, particularly in farming 
communities. In herding communities, the boys go hunting and the girls 
remain at home working with their mother. 

At this stage boys learn from their fathers by observation and 
practise the responsibilities of a man. They learn all the skills of the 
father, even the construction of a house to live in. The father supervises 


the education of his sons very closely. Education, traditionally, is for 
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living. It is not for employment. Relatives also take a keen interest 
and, if they find that the son of one of their kinsmen is wanting in any 
particular skill, they are at liberty to inform the parents so that the 
deficiency can be corrected. Education is simultaneously theoretical and 
practical. Children and young people are educated for living, work, 
sharing and service, and not for employment. 

Girls learn all the womanly skills from their mothers. It is 
particularly important that they learn to work hard and cook well. Again, 
the relatives take a keen interest in supervising the education of the 
girls and offer advice to the mother on how to bring them up well. This 
partly results from the fact children and young people grow well depending 
to a large extent upon the way they are educated and nurtured. 

Boys and girls are taught to behave well at all times to their 
relatives and to their community. The community indirectly sets an 
evaluation on the ability and behaviour of its boys and girls. 

Between the ages of fifteen and seventeen, boys and girls undergo 
special instruction and it is mostly during this time that they are 
circumcised if they belong to a tribe where circumcision is practised. 

The instruction is mainly concerned with the duties of a husband and wife 
and is normally given by an older member of the family, generally one of 
the grandparents. It is during this time too that boys are taught the 
quality of manly courage in order that they may be well equipped to protect 
and defend their families. 

Boys also learn their responsibilities from their local community 
and society as a whole. In the past, society was united in the tribe. 
This was the society for whose safety one was responsible to the point of 
the ultimate sacrifice, even the laying down of one's life. 

One of the main motives for tribal wars was the preservation of 
the tribe by safeguarding its boundaries. This is so to this day. People 
here and the whole nation protects their boundaries to the point of 
sacrificing their lives. 

Girls receive a different kind of instruction when they reach 
puberty. One of the older women in the family gives them instruction 
concerning their behaviour, particularly with regard to their relationships 
with boys and men. The main reason for this is the preservation of their 
integrity and reputation; they must not earn for themselves a bad reputation 
and later be known as unfaithful wives. In the past, when this rule was 
broken and the girl became pregnant, some of our tribes used to kill both 


the girl and the man with whom she had had intercourse. Nowadays, the 
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man may be fined and forced to marry the girl. If he does not marry her, 
he must support the mother and child up to weaning and then it can be taken 
by the father. In the matrilineal families, the child belongs to the 
maternal side of the family. A girl who becomes pregnant before marriage 
here may not be considered eligible for marriage. Families would dissuade 
their sons from marrying such a girl on the grounds that she would make an 
unfaithful wife. It should not be supposed, however, that the strictness 
of these rules precludes all pre-marital sexual relationships. What does 
disappoint the family is when the girl becomes pregnant. 

It sometimes happens that a family may bring up the children of 
other members of their clan or kinship. This may be the result of the 
death of the parents. The family is a great asset to its members. It 
works rather like an insurance company for the clan. Children are 
considered to belong both to the individual families and the corporate 
family. This makes adoption of children here problematic and even 
inconvenient to those who would like to do so. 

The family as a corporate entity refuses to consent to a proposal 
of adoption because there is no need for it. Family blood cannot be given 
away to a stranger. The child will have its place in the clan regardless 
of rejection by its parents. This does not exclude the possibility of a 
child's being reared by a stranger, providing that he is not adopted. In 
such a case the foster parent would undertake to return him or her to his 
or her family when he or she was fully grown. If the parents are dead, 
then he can be sent to the older members of the family who are still 
living in order that they may place him in his correct position in the 
family. Man here is a family in life, sickness and death. 

When two brothers have a quarrel and one dies before they have 
been reconciled, this does not affect the orphaned children, who will be 
cared for by the brother as member of the same family. The family cannot 
be divided or split into sections completely. If the brother does not 
take care of the orphaned children, he will be reprimanded by the family 
elders. If he persists in neglecting his brother's children, he will be 
accused before the corporate family and they will do their best to see 
that a settlement is reached. While the matter is under discussion, the 
orphans will be taken care of by another member of the family. 

After the matter has been settled by the family elders, the 
brother of the deceased will take the children of his brother and bring 
them up. At present, he is responsible for the orphans' education. 


Families of the same clan are thus interdependent even while they are 
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independent. 


4. FAMILY, YOUNG PEOPLE, THEIR NURTURE AND EDUCATION 

Parents are anxious to see that their children are brought up in 
obedience to the traditions of the clan to which they belong, to the powers 
that be and their ancestors. Young people, therefore, grow up with an 
acute sense of identification with their parents, clan, kinship, ancestors 
and the powers that be. They are very loth to commit any act that might 
engender their parents' disapproval. This is so because here man is a 
family. One who offends his family becomes guilty. 

Boys and girls are fully aware of which clans they may marry into 
without encountering opposition from their families. They are aware from 
their knowledge of the history of the clan of any previous cases of 
intermarriage between their clan and others. Where there is no precedent 
for intermarriage between two clans, it is imperative that they consult 
with the other members of their clan before initiating any negotiations 
with a view to marriage. The clan's main concern is that the best possible 
Channels be used for its welfare and continuity. This is understood not 
only within the context of the immediate family, but it may involve the 
whole local community. The clan has a sense of responsibility towards 
the safeguarding of the reputation of the whole local community to which 
it is a part. Young people of both sexes are admonished by their families 
to revere their parents and the powers that be, both within the context of 
their immediate families and that of their local community as a whole - in 
remaining true to all that their corporate group, ancestors and the powers 
that be. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S NURTURE AND EDUCATION 





Young people receive instruction in family and social duty from both 
the paternal and the maternal sides of the family. It is often far easier 
for the grandparents to provide such instruction than for parents, since 
the relationship between grandparents and grandchildren is often very 
Similar to that of older and younger brothers; there is complete and 
uninhibited confidence on both sides. So often parents are hampered by a 
Sense of embarrassment in dealing with certain matters, particularly those 
Connected with sex. Parents feel that only the grandparents are really 
competent to give sexual instruction to the children, although older 
brothers and sisters can also be of assistance to a limited extent and 


even they would be more competent than any so-called expert to provide 
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such instruction. This point of view has often been expressed by my 
trustworthy informants, who claim that so-called experts are apt to be 
too superficial and do not give instruction concerning sexual behaviour 
and ethics the seriousness that it merits. Grandparents are better 
equipped than they to teach the young people of the clan these things 
because they do so as an act of duty and obedience to their corporate 
group, ancestors and the powers that be for the social and religious 
welfare and the continuity of their clan and kinship. 

The giving of sexual instruction is by no means easy, but it is a 
service that is highly appreciated by the parents and the clan and kinship 
at large. Sexual knowledge should not be sought through experience. 

Most civil court cases, it would appear, are connected with sexual 
misdemeanours. When the sexual morality of any particular society is 
loose, then the social morality may be also undermined. 

Boys and girls are taught to go around with others of the same sex 
and age group. They should not go around alone, but always as part of 
a group. This is in order to protect young people against the danger of 
sexual immorality. No boy and girl, unless they be brother and sister, 
should walk alone together for any distance. By maintaining these stand- 
ards of behaviour they set a good example to others within their society 
and they are safeguarded against the danger of indulging in immoral prac- 
tices. The division of young people according to sex and age stabilizes 
the social ethics of a society. Any tendency to loose or foolish talk 
will immediately be checked by others in the group. The forming of these 
groups is not haphazard; the parents clearly express their wishes concerning 
the group to which they want their offspring to belong. Behind this is the 
desire of the parents that their children should grow up in a good social 
atmosphere. The group to which the children belong becomes part of the 
family, clan and kinship and once it has been so accepted, marriages 
between that particular group and the children of the family will meet with 
the approval of the family, clan and kinship. 

The bringing up of young people forms part of the social and religious 
obligations of a family, clan and kinship. One important thing that is 
impressed upon the yóung is that they must never speak evil of anyone, 
since they do not know the future of their family, clan and kinship 
and what ties might bind them to marriage with a member of that family in 
later years. They must therefore show respect for everyone they meet and 


treat them with the courtesy that is customary in their community. 
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This reflects the deep social consciousness that is present in our 
society. There are some who claim that this social consciousness is 
disappearing from our community especially from towns. This would appear 
to be indicative of the attitude of revolt against tradition that is 
manifest in certain areas of our land. Town dwellers are, after all, of 
rural origin and have rural values and traditions. 

I should like to clarify further what has already been said about 
the demarcation line between the sexes. The comment that young people 
of both sexes must walk in groups rather than individually should be taken 
with some reservations. It it possible for a boy and girl to walk alone, 
even though they do so for friendship's sake. Even sexual intercourse may 
be possible, provided that discretion is observed. In such a relationship 
the boy and girl must realize that their clans are mutually acceptable to 
each other, that intermarriage between their clans is possible. But one 
thing that must be avoided at all cost is pregnancy before the marriage 
formalities have been completed. This is partly because it may, as a 
result, put the girl in an inconvenient position. 

Since premarital pregnancy is a thing to be avoided, both boys and 
girls are advised not to indulge in sexual intercourse where there is a 
risk of a child's being conceived. Girls are advised to refrain from 
sexual intercourse with men who have reached puberty. Boys too are 
recommended to abstain from sex with girls who have reached puberty. 
Traditionally, then, sexual intercourse before marriage is indirectly 
permitted between individuals whose families and clans accept and approve 
of each other. In certain sectors of society girls are even encouraged to 
have sexual relations with certain boys for the sake of experience before 
they reach puberty. After puberty, however, their mothers warn them in the 
strongest terms against having sexual intercourse for fear of becoming 
pregnant. 

Boys are further instructed not to have sexual relations with married 
women. Adultery is regarded as a heinous offence. If a man discovers 
another committing adultery with his wife, then he may kill the offender, 
acting on the conviction that if it were not for fear of criminal litiga- 
tion, the adulterer might kill him, and now is the time to take revenge 


before it is too late. Were he to allow the adulterer to remain alive, 
the adulterer might as well kill him later on. Adultery, then, is one of 


the main causes of manslaughter, murder and divorce in this country. 
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One of the main prohibiting factors of premarital sexual relations 
after puberty is a feeling of uncertainty with regard to the future. 

A girl is taught to refrain from sexual relations between puberty and 
marriage because there is no guarantee that the man with whom she is 
involved will marry her. Without this state of uncertainty, perhaps 

rules would be more lax. Parents, together with the other members of the 
clan, have a deep concern for the future of their daughters. The position 
of girls who indulge in sexual relations is precarious. Boys are in a 
much stronger position. Experience shows that girls who indulge in sexual 
relations with their fiances or boy friends are often rejected by them 
afterwards and marriage might then be impossible. Perhaps the reason for 
this is that love has been satisfied to the point of weakening it. 

Having reached satiation, the couple tire of each other and feel that they 
would like to experiment with others in the hope of finding deeper 
satisfaction. This is a cause for anxiety on the part of parents, and 
parents would not readily approve an engagement for one of their children 
with a partner who is known to have been going around with other boys or 
girls. 

There are cases of boys continuing to have sexual relations with 
girls even after puberty. In such cases the parties are severely repri- 
manded lest they should cause pregnancy before a formal marriage can take 
place. Many girls in this country, and the number may increase every year, 
become pregnant as a result of such practices. Some of them have been 
rejected by the fathers of the children, who refuse to marry them even 
when sued at court by the parents and family of the girl. Very few 
consent to marry the girl whom they have made pregnant, in spite of pre- 
vious promises to do so. 

When girls become pregnant before marriage, the offspring are not 
rejected by their natural fathers, clans and kinship. This is because the 
ties of blood are sacred, being common to both clan and ancestors. Should 
the natural father refuse to recognise the child as his, then parents or 
other relatives might step in and claim the child as theirs and offer to 
pay any money due. In a matrilineal society, however, the child automati- 
cally belongs to the mother's clan. The father or his clan are respon- 
sible for supporting the child in the mattor of food and clothing until 
it reaches the age where he can be taken by the father's clan. This usually 
occurs when the child is about seven years old. Though the child from 
then on is considered to belong to the father's clan, he still has 


Social and religious affiliations and obligations to the maternal 
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clan. He owes the same allegiance to the maternal ancestors as to the 
paternal ones; maternal ancestors are just as apt to punish him for his 
misdoings as paternal ancestors. 

Besides incurring expenses for the child's food and clothing the 
father of the cild is fined for getting the girl with child. Sometimes 
he may be forced to marry the girl. If he consents to do this the fine 
will usually be diminished, since he will then have to give the bride- 
wealth. 

In certain tribes boys are circumcised upon reaching puberty. 

It is at this point that they receive instruction in domestic, social and 
political life and are made aware of their social and family responsibili- 
ty. They are taught how to serve their immediate family, their clan, 
kinship and society and, finally, their patriotic or tribal (national) 
responsibilities. They are taught courage and valour so that they may 
defend their families, clans, kinship and society. They are taught the 
noble art of warfare and reminded of the courage of their forefathers in 
defending their people against their enemies. In considering the past the 
young men are reminded of their present and future responsibilities and 
they realise that in their hands lies the whole destiny of their descend- 
dants, of their clan, their kinship and the society to which they belong. 
This important aspect of a young man's upbringing is sadly neglected in 
those tribes which do not practise circumcision and especially lacking 

is instruction in the art of warfare. Fortunately enough, this is being 
recovered through the national service that has been introduced to school- 
leavers. 

It is felt that the qualities of courage and valour are the essence 
of manhood and a life showing these qualities is really worth living. 
These same qualities led their forefathers to defend their families, 
property and country against their enemies, in many cases sacrificing 
their lives in the process. It is not surprising, then that when some 
of these boys go on to study the history of their country and learn of 
its colonisation by western powers, they learn that their ancestors, 
after all, refused to be dominated by foreign powers, having defeated the 
efforts of neighbouring tribes to gain dominion over them. The spirit 
Of courage may engender conflict and revolution in the struggle for 
freedom. The result of this struggle may be defeat and bondage, but it 
is nevertheless essential for man to manifest this spirit of courage and 
valour, whatever the consequences. Life without courage may be utterly 


meaningless. 
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Even in those tribes which do not practise circumcision, instruction 

in the principles of domestic, social and political life is given. This 

is essentially a summing-up of what they have already been learning through- 
out their lives from their parents' example, but some points may receive 

a stronger emphasis and those that were not clear may be elucidated. 

The people to whom the instruction of these young people was entrusted 
are persons of mature age who are themselves grandparents. They have 
had sufficient experience of life to know what they are talking about. 
They take very seriously the responsibilities laid on them by the parents 
and relatives of instructing the young. They are considered to be in 
loco parentis and are very thorough in their methods of education. 

Not from them is the superficiality that is so often evident in modern 
education. 

In certain tribes of Tanzania, girls as well as boys, undergo 
circumcision. The circumcision of girls, however, is not nearly so 
widespread as that of boys. In some tribes girls are given a certain 
amount of instruction before circumcision and during the period of 
circumcision they are given instruction concerning domestic life, the 
duties of a wife and mother. Clear teaching is given on sex and sexual 
relations and girls are taught too regarding their deportment with 
relatives of their own clan and with their future in-laws. 

Girls also receive instruction after reaching puberty on the facts 
of social and home care. This instruction too is given by an older member 
of the clan, very often a grandmother. Mothers suffer from a natural 
reticence when speaking to their daughters of sexual matters, but 
grandmothers are able to speak freely and without inhibition about sexual 
life and responsibility. They impress upon the young girls the importance 
of refraining from any sexual relations with men after reaching puberty 
for fear of becoming pregnant before marriage has taken place. The 
principles behind this teaching have already been treated earlier on. 

The fact that a girl who becomes pregnant before marriage is frequently 
rejected by the young man who is responsible has already been stated. The 
reasons for this are various. Often the man will feel dubious about the 
paternity of the child. If the girl has been promiscuous, he may well 
entertain doubts as to whether or not he is the true father of the child. 
In such a dilemma he usually consults the elders of the clan as to what is 
to be done. 

The young man's family generally exercises great patience in such a 
situation. Before discarding the young man from marrying the girl they 


will await the birth of the baby to see if it bears any resemblance to 
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their clan. If the baby does show a family resemblance, then the family 
will take one of two courses of action. They will either order the young 
man to declare himself as being the natural father of the child so 
that he and his family may make financial reparation to the girl and her 
family for the disgrace that has been brought upon the girl or else they 
will make the young man marry the girl. The family shows this reluctance 
to dissuade the young man from marrying the girl before the birth of the 
baby lest it be discovered that he is indeed the child's father. It would 
be a terrible thing for him to reject his own flesh and blood and in 
rejecting his child he would also be rejecting indirectly his family and 
clan, since the child would not be his alone, but would belong to the 
whole clan, including the ancestors. It would be an act of filial, social 
and religious disobedience, an offence against parents, clan, ancestors 
and the divine and cosmic powers. In most, if not all, of Tanzania it 
holds true that every child that is born finds acceptance somewhere. 
Even if certain members of the clan reject him, the others will not and 
those who do spurn him must show good reason for doing so, otherwise 
they may incur the displeasure of the rest of the clan. 

It is not unusual for a young man to decide to marry a pregnant 
girl regardless of the wishes of his parents and clan. Experience 
shows, however, that such a marriage is unlikely to last long. The 
reason for this may be the discord between the two clans. One of the 
causes for the dissolution of a marriage in this country is the opposition 
of the clans and families concerned. People here say that the secret of 
a successful marriage lies in the mutual acceptance of the respective 
clans. The clan that refuses to accept the other clan will start the 
trouble by persuading its member to leave the spouse belonging to an alien 
clan. 

The parents of the young husband or wife may also cause the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage. Sometimes parents and relatives will persuade a 
young man or woman to marry against his or her will; the young person 
will consent only for fear of angering the relatives. However the reluc- 
tant bride or groom will harbour resentment deep down in the heart to emerge 
at some later stage: when the feeling of resentment becomes overwhelming 
and the subconscious rejection becomes an open reality and the marriage 
is dissolved through no fault on the part of the parties concerned. 
Admirable though, the traditional attitude of filial piety towards parents 
and elders should constantly be reevaluated. 





— 
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Sometimes the dissolution of a marriage may be the fault of the 
girl. For example, a girl who remains for a long time without finding a 
fiance may be tempted to form liaisons indiscriminately with anyone 
available and this undermines the whole foundation of her marriage when 
at last she finds a husband. The marriage is thus more likely to fail. 

Girls who marry late in life are often older than their husbands. 
This is a source of worry to the parents and relatives of the husband, 
since women age more rapidly than men and this fact, combined with the 
difference in years, will make the age gap appear disproportionate. 

The urge for marriage is both social and religious responsibility. 
Boys and girls are brought up in anticipation of marriage at some later 
date and the state of celibacy is socially and religiously unacceptable. 

"How is it possible for anyone to live without getting married?", 
they ask directly or indirectly. This is both a social and a religious 
issue and when a boy or girl waits for a long time before finding a mar- 
riage partner he or she is on the horns of a dilemma. 

For some people marriage is not only social and religious obligation, 
but also a question of economic significance. For such people the economic 
factor is of primary importance and in the case of girls especially they 
feel that a young woman who is financially independent would have no reason 
to wish to be married. However, this is not the generally accepted point 
of view and attitude and most people agree that even if a woman is self- 
supporting she will still feel the need for marriage. Marriage is a 
necessity for young people of both sexes. When a girl takes up employment 
and begins to acquire furniture, she buys it not with the single life in 
mind but with her future family life in view. In other words, even before 
a young woman finds her life partner marriage is both potential and 
reality to her for which she must make preparations. In this country as 
a whole, a person is not so much of an individual as a member of a 
family unit. Financial independence is not sought for personal gratifica- 
tion, but rather for the betterment of family life so that it can be happier 
and more meaningful. Man is a family in social and religious life, work, 
sharing and service. 

It is possible for a person to remain unmarried, but society looks 
askance at such a person and grave doubts are cast as to his or her 
integrity. People do not understand how it is possible for a person in 
his right mind to be celibate. How can such a person gratify his sexual 
desires? For the people of this country, marriage is the only state 
in which sexual desires can fully be satisfied and the sexual life can 


be meaningful. For this reason, when parents are seeking to marry off 
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their sons and daughters, they will not accept no for an answer. Their 
attitude in such cases becomes intolerable and they will go to great 
lengths to make their children marry into accepted clans. This subject 
will be treated further when we come to discuss engagement. 

The economic factor plays an important role in the matter of marriage 
and family life, particularly in rural areas. Here it is considered very 
important for boys and girls to be hard working, so they can be ensured of 
having enough to eat and also sufficient to take care of the other family 
needs. For this reason, parents and other relatives are particularly 
anxious for their sons and daughters to marry industrious partners belonging 
to an approved clan. One of the prerequisites for approval of a particular 
family or clan is its economic stability. Self-reliance for our people 
does not imply the separation of the individual from his family, clan 
or society; it is understood to mean economic stability to such a degree 
that the individual is not only able to support himself, but also able 
to share his worldly goods with his relatives; neighbours and society at 
large. The matter of sharing is not a one-sided thing, it is a give- 
and-take relationship. 

A person can give proof of diligence and industry in several 
different ways: in cultivating his own land, in working as an employee 
for someone else, or in carrying on a profession. Hard work and industry 
are as important for girls as for boys, since marriage brings about a 
state of interdependence and the young couple work for their mutual 
benefit and also for their family and society as a whole. Another reason 
why self-reliance is particularly important in a wife is that sometimes 
the husband will seek work far away and the wife will be left to manage 
at home with the children. If she is not able to work efficiently, 
it will be a hard struggle for her to support her family while the husband 
is away working for money and having to contend with taxes and other drains 
on the family resources, such as providing for the needs of the family and 
kinship at large. 

This is why hard work is encouraged from a very early age in children 
as a good preparation for their future family life and responsibilities. 
It also encourages the spirit of honesty, since theft is a temptation that 
occurs when people lack the wherewithal to live. Hard work is productive 
Of peace and prosperity within the family and society and a generally 
healthy atmosphere. 
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Theft is one of the evils that destroy relationships within a clan 

and society and may be universally condemned by leaders of clans and 
families. It destroys the reputation of a family or clan. Marriages 

into clans or families where some members are known to be thieves is 
discouraged, for fear of an evil influence on the future generations. 

Theft is believed to bring about the death of those who practise it and 
even of those who are related to them. This is believed to come about 
through witchcraft; in stealing one incurs a curse on oneself and one's 
family. The curse may extend also to receivers of stolen goods, whether 
or not they are parties to the wrong and crime. It is one of the main 
responsibilities of parents and relatives in educating the young to instill 
into them the principles of honesty. It is a family duty, since a thief 
does not bear the burden of his guilt alone; his relatives may die with him 
as a result of his wrong and crime. 

To put a curse on an evildoer is believed to be an effective means of 
counteracting his wrong. It is a pious act carried out for the good name 
of the family, ancestors and powers that be and the welfare of the clan, 
kinship and society. Other misdeeds besides theft are believed to incur 
a curse or death. Lack of filial respect causing sorrow to the parents is 
also believed to maybe even bring about a curse and continued misfortunes. 
When a parent has a just grievance against a son or daughter, the ancestors 
and the powers that be are believed to feel sorrow too and answer the 
petitions of the offended parent, punishing the stubborn or disobedient son 
or daughter. 

Filial respect is a virtue that parents must pass on to their progeny 
as part of their heritage. It is a common belief here that if this 
principle is instilled into children at an early age they will grow up to 
respect older people and the society in which they live. If a child is to 
grow up a law-abiding citizen, he must learn the principles of good | 
behaviour at home first before he or she learns them from the community 
and society. 

Another thing taught to boys and girls by their parents, clan and 
kinsmen is to keep away from other people's spouses, even if they are 
related to them. ‘This restriction is applied more stringently to boys 
than to girls. 

Prostitution is severely condemned because it threatens to bring about 
the destruction of families and clans through venereal diseases. Anything 
that destroys the reproductive powers is a menace to the family, the clan 


and Tanzanian society as a whole. Prostitution is a far greater disgrace 
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than the begetting of a child outside wedlock. Venereal disease is so 
greatly feared that people may be even afraid to sit on chairs that have 
been occupied by people known to suffer from such a disease. Parents, 
particularly mothers, tell their children how dangerous these diseases are 
to the life and continuity of clans and families. Often a man who 
contracts such a disease will abstain from sexual relations with his wife 
until he is completely cured, lest he destroy the generative powers of 
his wife. It is a commonly held belief that the reproductive powers are 
more easily destroyed in a woman than they are in a man. Women who 
become prostitutes, whether openly or secretly, are rejected by their 
families as living, both socially and religiously, in defiance of the 
spirit of their parents, clans, ancestors and the cosmic powers. In 
hindering the continuity of their families and clans they are disobeying 
their parents, clans, ancestors and the powers that be. They are as a 
whole anti-social and anti-religious. 

When a girl engages in prostitution, her whole family falls into 
disrepute in the eyes of the neighbours and the society to which they 
belong. Sisters of prostitutes may experience great difficulty in 
finding husbands, since the parents of prospective marriage partners may 
not allow their sons to marry them, feeling that the bad example that 
has been set these girls by their sisters may sooner or later manifest 
itself in them so that they will follow the same path. To avoid such mis- 
alliances, parents may tell their children not to form attachments with 
anyone of the opposite sex without consulting the parents. The parents 
fear lest their children should build their family lives on an unsure 
foundation. They feel that they, as older people with more experience of 
life, are best equipped to make investigations about the prospective 
marriage partner and his or her family and clan. If the prospective 
husband or wife lives far away, the parents will do their best to send a 
really reliable person in whom they have complete confidence to make a 
thorough investigation and to report back to them. Sometimes it is one 
of the parents who makes the inquiry and afterwards discusses with some 
of the older members of their clans and the paternal and maternal clans 
of the boy and girl the advisability of allowing their child to form an 
attachment to the boy or girl of the other clan as a preliminary step to 
entering into a formal engagement and marriage contract. 

In certain tribes, or sectjons of tribes, girls are made to take 


medicine that is believed to have a harmful effect on anyone who has 


sexual relations with them. 
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This results from the desire on the part of the parents for their 
daughters to marry only boys of approved clans and families. This practice 
is said to continue even after marriage, as the result of a fear on the 
part of the husbands that their wives may have sexual intercourse with 
other men. This medicine is said to have great destructive power and, in 
Some cases, it is reported that it may cause death of boys and men who 
commit adultery with other men's wives. This reflects the strong stress 
on sexual obligation in some parts of this country, an emphasis that seeks 
to protect boys and youth as they grow from anything that is socially or 
religiously disapproved. A man who has sexual relations with a married 
woman is considered more of a menace than one who has such relations with 
an unmarried women because his behaviour does affect a third person. 
Adultery is one of the causes for the break-up of a marriage, since no 
husband will consent to continue living with an adulterous wife. They 
see in this a threat to their own lives; they may well be murdered 

either by the adulterous wife or by her paramours. Hatred and self- 
defense is at the root of such acts of manslaughter. The social 
responsibility instructed by parents and relatives to the young is 
concerned with bringing the boys and girls to a stable spirit of responsible 
manhood and womanhood for the well-being of their families, clans and 
community. The obedience of the parents and relatives in bringing up 
their youngsters is closely bound up with the continuity of their clans, 
kinship, community and society in obedience and their ancestors and the 
spiritual powers that be. 

The concern of parents and relatives for bringing up their young 
people is the same the whole country through, but the emphasis differs 
from tribe and place to place. At times, there is a difference in emphasis 
in the instruction given within the same tribe. This depends to a great 
degree upon the geographical areas where the different tribal sub- 
sections are situated. Some informants tell me that there is greater 
concern for the instruction in social responsibility of young people 
on the part of parents and relatives who live in the rural areas. The 
validity of this comment may be sound as far as the informants' experience 
allows, but it needs further investigation and evaluation. We can take 
as an illustration of the above observation that the rural on the one hand, 
and people in towns on the other, differ. The fact that the latter group 
is situated in towns, by coming into towns, they may uproot themselves 
from their world and each person becomes a solitary individual until he or 


she is engrafted into the new world of the town dwellers. The instructions 
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that parents and relatives give to their girls and boys are derived from 
different secondary sources that they bring with them as they move into 
towns rather than from the basic sources of instruction in the country- 
side. The secondary sources of instruction bring a third level quality of 
instruction to boys and girls in towns. The examples of the life of the 
town dwellers are secondary examples; they are not basic examples. This 
may call for basic instructions on social responsibility just like those 
found in the countryside or rural areas. Since most people who live in the 
rural areas are more hard working, this may counteract any loose living. 
This is particularly so when people work with their hands rather than 

with machines. Long leisure hours are to one extent a temptation to the 
mind and body to fall into idleness, looseness and social irresponsibility. 
An unbalanced and individualistic person, especially a young one; is 
subject to fall from the courageous attitude to life in relation to 

one's parents, relatives, clan and society. 

The work done by most people in the rural areas for their livelihood 
is agricultural. This attitude to the life that is admired was stronger 
in the days of our forefathers than it was later. But there has been a 
revival after the independence of this country from the British rule. 

I have been told by one of the elders of Northern Tanzania recently that 
in the days of our forefathers most people married after they had fought 
in about three wars. These were tribal wars. Most of them married after 
they were forty years of age. The young men had to practise the military 
life before they could retire to marriage. This courageous life kept 
the body in subjection to the commandments of the parents and social 
leaders. There was no place for young men to exercise dullness in life, 
but the courageous mood that is able to subject both the sense and the 
body to the social processes dictated by the parents, relatives and the 
Social leaders, was weakened as people became dependent upon the cólonial 
rules and Missions. Too much dependence on others is one of the enemies 
of self-reliance, courage and self-affirmation. 

From the above-mentioned mood of life springs the instructions to 
young men and women on the concern to safeguard one's own property, 
beginning with the animate to the inanimate possessions. Boys exercise 
this spirit of protecting the property from the earliest age. Those 
whose families have domestic animals exercise it by carefully looking after 
their animals. Others who do not have animals may look after birds they 
have domesticated. This applies to both boys and girls. They also learn 
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to protect their possessions by protecting their crops and young plants 
against wild animals and birds which come to destroy them. In every 
activity of this kind the youngsters learn to protect their possessions 
courageously and with fortitude in both their senses and bodies. Their 
attitude and concern for both their persons and their property is 
sacrificial because their protection of their property influences them 

in such a way that they may be ready to sacrifice even their lives in 

the course of defending it against their enemies. They feel that their 
property is an absolute right that no one should take from them without 
prior agreement. Out of this spirit comes that courageous spirit for the 
protection of the family, clan and community or country. In the past, 

the country was one's tribal society, but nowadays it is our Republic of 
Tanzania. The courageous spirit that the forefathers showed in their 
lifetime in defending their cattle against those who took them by physical 
force left living examples to the young people of their time that have so 
influenced this people that even revolution resulting from the conflicts 
for independence from the British has been possible. 

The life of the youth is a life under process of examination. The 
life that can stand firmly and responsibly for the well-being of the 
family, clan and society is worth living, for the unexamined life "is not 
worth living". A person who stands firmly and responsibly for the well- 
being of his group and in obedience to his destiny knows what it means to 
be in existence. To be in existence for the people of this country is 
to be for what is noble and good. What is noble and good is one's people 
and one's community, including all that is in it and with one's people 
with whom one participates together with all that one has. One's life is 
meaningful only when one participates in one's world responsibly and fully. 
By participating in one's world, one recreates or makes the continuity of 
one's past possible. For the people, this is obedience to one's parents, 
clan and ancestors and one's cosmic spirit or powers that be. This 
Obedience in defence of one's community may be a living sign for every 
generation of the people of this country. 

For the people of this country, the past is not a mere history of 
past events, but it is both past and present; for the past is in the 
present as the present is in the past. There is a present where there 
has been the past and vice verse. Since the writer of this paper is the 
grandchild of one of the warriors of this country, it can be said that 
when his grandfather, Mpindamila Kiwovele, fought in the Maji Maji 
Rebellion at Nyihamutwe near Njombe, he was there together with his 
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grandfather, who is already past, and also is present in the lives of his 
children and grandchildren. The present people of this country live off 
the sweat of the past generations and they recreated their past into the 
present. They made the continuity of the past possible. Protective 
defence for one's property, life and one's community is necessary. This 
has been illustrated by parents during marriages of their sons; most of 
them give them spears as a remembrance of their protective and defensive 
life. The writer of this paper has two spears; one from his grandfather 
on the paternal side and the other from his grandfather on the maternal 
Side, it may be said that in the near future sons will be given guns by 
their parents for their protection and defence against anyone and anything 
that interferes with their own property, person and community. Instruc- 
tions on defence that are given especially to boys and young men during 
their circumcision and puberty period, have as their motive the spirit 

of self-preservation, survival and continuity of the people or members of 
that particular family and clan and, indirectly, the whole people of that 
particular community. Today the tribe is being superseded by the spirit 
for the preservation, survival and continuity of the whole nation. The 
national service contributes to the same concern. 

On this background, the introduction of national service to the 
Secondary School and University leavers should be understood. The nation 
is adopting what had been embedded in the family instruction to their 
youths for many generations. Here the nation is recreating the forms of 
life of the past; it is making the past a reality to the present generation 
and by so doing makes the preservation of the nation, its survival 
continuity possible. It is at the same time a return to the fathers and 
a revolution to the future through conflicts, examination, defeat and 
victory. This is a continuous process of sacred and secular life in 
existence. Social and religious life are inseparably intertwined with 
each other. 

In the past, it was not easy for a young man to be entrusted with 
a girl by her family and clan in marriage if he did not show some act of 
bravery, courage and fortitude in the defence of his person, property and 
his world or people close to his situation and place. In order that the 
boys and young men might acquire such bravery, they must have rigorous 
instruction in warfare and defence. Instruction on warfare is not only 
important for defending one's person, property and community, but is also 
important for defending one's person, family and property against wild 
beasts that can attack human life or property. Self-affirmation is the 
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struggle of a person individually or persons corporately against what 
threatens their existence. A person must, in order to preserve himself, 
act in such a way that he transcends himself and makes his preservation 
possible. Once the self is preserved, the rest may also be preserved. 

The strength of the responsible concern for the country lies with 
their forefathers and forbears and the powers that be. It is obedience 
to that which their forbears transmitted to them. They fought to preserve 
their lives, property and country. The people here continue in the same 
way as it was in the beginning with those who have gone before them. The 
continuity of this safety must be implemented by the present generation. 
They should be prepared if such an implementation will be effective. It 
is very interesting to note here that most people understand that the past 
is not something that is completely disconnected with the present. They 
also understand that the present is not disconnected from the future. In 
other words, the present cannot be better understood if there is no' better 
understanding of the past, just as a better understanding of the present 
may lead to a better realisation of the future. 

It can be said that the past determines the present just as the 
present determines the future. What precedes that which exists now is 
not a vacuum; it is something and real history. The emphasis is concerned 
with the upbringing of the youngsters by the parents and nation. They 
understand existence as being determined by an essence. From this concept 
stems the concept of the ancestors and the powers that be or cosmic powers 
that are believed to determine the destiny of the people's existence. 
Existence should respond to the will of its essence through participation 
in the affirming of the past through obedient action in the present so that 
the survival of the present and its continuity in the future are possible. 
Existence is regarded as something having a purpose and fulfilment and 
realisation in the future. Existence belongs to two polarities; to this 
and to the supra polarity. The family, as well as the society, is 
divided between the two polarities. The living are in this polarity or 
made of existence, while the dead are in the after life made of existence. 
The concept is rooted in the belief of the survival of the self or the 
soul after death. This greatly enriches obedience to the family and social 
responsibility. By obedience to the cultural processes of one's past 


and present, one's future may be shaped and wait for its realisation in 
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the future by the present existing self. The different taboos that exist 
here are concerned with cultivating the spirit of obedience in the minds 
of the people, especially the youngsters. 

The basis for obedience on the part of the people here is to this 
day both social and religious. That is why they are still rigorous in 
their social teaching of obedience to their boys and girls in the everyday 
life. The parents and elders, through whom the social and religious 
heritage is passed to the youngsters, should all times be respected and 
Obeyed. Even the parents enlightened through education and the modern 
scientific view of the universe have not been able to change the two 
aspects of the basis of social instruction. Even when a person professes 
to be an atheist, he does so in theory, but not in practice. In practice, 
it can be said that every person here is a theist, having a belief in 
some divinity. Tanzanian society is, therefore, a religious society 
wherein exists a postitive fear of the divinity. 

Some of the young people who go for futher studies abroad come back 
with some reflections that make them appear atheists, but after some time 
they return to their traditional theistic beliefs. The atmosphere in 
which boys and girls are brought up in this country is both a social and 
religious one. They grow with a religious attitude towards existence. 
The existence can be said to be rooted in a social and religious essence, 


whatever such an essence is. 


5. THE CLAN, KINSHIP, COMMUNITY AND POLITICS 





Traditionally and even today, in certain areas, it is still the 
practice for people to live with blood relatives, except in town and 
cities. 

A clan consists of those who belong to the same paternal lineage 
of blood, while kinship consists of relatives from both the paternal and 
the maternal clans. 

People feel safer living within their related groups; outside their 
groups they feel that they are not safe. The traditional village 
consisted of mostly kinships and clans. It is mostly from the closely 
related clans that live in the same geographical areas that young men marry 
and girls are married. It is possible to marry and to be married by people 
from distant places. But before that can be accomplished there may be 


needed some ties with one's family, clan or kinship. 
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This related group forms a local community or village. One of the 
clans leads. After the death of the leader one of his children inherits 
the leadership. The heir is usually the son of the first wife of the 
deceased father. He regards himself as leader by divine right. Sometimes 
a man may be disqualified from inheriting the leadership. This disquali- 
fication is usually effected by the father before he dies. There are 
Several reasons for this. He is disqualified if he does something bad to 
his father, for example, in certain tribes he is disqualified if he commits 
adultery with one of his father's other wives. There are tribes where he 
is disqualified by the fact that although his mother is the first wife of 
his father, the marriage contract was not made between the two clans, 

but only between the two individuals, without the consent of the paternal 
family or clan. 

The leader was responsible for the welfare of the peace of their 
village both internally and externally. He was the leader both of his 
clan and of others. He could settle problems as they were brought to 
him by either families or clans. It was the village or community leader 
or elder who was the real leader of his people; he was recognized as 
such not only by adults, but even by children from such a local community. 
He knew and Knows his people and their daily problems and blessings. 

The social unity of an area had and has a leader of its own. Such 
a unit consists of different local communities of related clans and 
kinships. In the colonial era, they were called "headmen" in certain 
areas. It is from them that the elders of the local communities could 
seek assistance for those matters they could not solve. 

The leader of the area of tribe or section of tribe was very 
influential in the local community related to his area of leadership. 

The problems and issues were brought to him by the local elders of the 
different communities. His importance for the local communities was 
partly shown by his frequent visitations with them. The visitations 
were partly accelerated by the limitations of the areas with which he was 
entrusted. 

People from the different communities belonging to the same area 
and area leader felt themselves as one unit to such an extent that it 
was even possible to travel freely from one place to another within the 
same area. This is still the case today. This was enhanced by the fact 
that most of the adults from the same area, especially men, knew most of 


the clans of the different communities belonging to the same area leader 
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of a section of tribe. 

Adults could know most of the clans living in their area because 
they learned of them from people belonging to such clans during the periods 
of free labour they gave their leader in return for the service the latter 
rendered for the wellbeing of the area. In most tribes, leaders in the 
old days did not receive monthly salaries as they do today. They received, 
instead, free labour from the citizens. The free labour replaced taxation, 
This practice continued even after cash tax was introduced during the 
colonial period. 

Free labour was also rendered to the leaders of the local communities. 
Men gave free labour to their leaders by working in their fields, planting, 
weeding and harvesting. They also gave free labour by building their 
houses. They lived as a family of related clans and communities. The 
feeling of people belonging to one another as groups was present even at 
the inter-community level of the same area of leadership. 

In each community, the life of the community was closely tied together 
through its agricultural and other activities. People usually worked 
together in agricultural activities, working in turns for one another. 

It was the same when they built houses; they built in common for one 
another. They were at one in sorrow or happiness. They helped to ease 
one another's burdens in health, sickness, death and burial. They were 
one community of related persons. Everyone to a large extent felt to be 
accepted as a person, because he was in the family. 

Everyone who tended to shake their solidarity was regarded as the 
indirect enemy of his family, clan and kinship and the direct enemy of 
the rest who belonged to the same clan or community. The individual was 
for the preservation of the solidarity. He was an individual within the 
limits and freedom of his local community. His values were accepted 
insofar as they strengthened and safeguarded the values, customs and 
normative life of the community. The values of the individual were 
customarily rooted and oriented to those of the local people and the area 
of the tribe or its section. 

The local community of the related people was the foundation of 
the unity or solidarity of the areas of the tribe or its sections and 
of the whole tribe. Tribes which shared the same Fistorical traditions, or 
elements, such as language, values, customs and norms, felt themselves 
to be one larger social unit. They felt that they were a unit in diver- 
sity of organisation and administration, but in essence they were one 


unit sharing the same manhood. Each could address the others by the 
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same denominator, "man", that is, a real human being. Those who belonged 
to other social units could sometimes not be addressed by the same 
denominator that was used in addressing those of the same unit as the 
speaker. 

The customary values, customs, norms that were reflected in the 
life of each local community became to a large extent values, customs and 
norms of the areas and sections and of the whole of a particular tribe 
and, to a less extent, of the particular social unit. The Chief or King 
was the coordinator of both the internal life of a tribe or its 
sections and the external relations of the tribe. Sometimes there was 
more than one chief in the same tribe with independent administration. 

The main emphasis and concern of the Chief or King was his concern 
for the harmony of the life of the tribe or of that section of it which 
fell under his domain. He was also concerned about any external pressures 
from the other tribes or sections of the same tribe that had their own 
independent chiefdoms or kingdoms. 

The King or Chief was, in most of the tribes here, too authoritative. 
His word was, to a large extent, normative law. This was very important 
for the peace of his tribe with regard to external pressures. But it was 
very dangerous to individuals who went against his will or with whom he 
was displeased. They were in a panic unless they were fortunate enough 
to escape from the borders of their tribal homeland. The peace of a tribe 
very often, if not always, depended upon the personality of the Chief or 
King. When the King was strong in uniting his people within his tribe 
and, as a result, against any external powers, the tribe enjoyed a limited 
peace. There was a limited peace even under strong Kings because tribal 
wars were a usual factor in the intertribal relations. 

Some informants point out that the motivations for war were 
numerous, some of the main ones being social, economic, political and 
revolutionary. Disagreements within the same social unit of a tribe 
could lead to what is known as civil war. This could arise if one or 
several sections of the tribe of such a chiefdom could not agree with each 
other. The chief could be concerned in keeping peace by going against 
the section which he and his counsellors thought could be dangerous for the 
safety of his chiefdom. It was common experience that those who shared 
the same local tradition as the chief could not go against his will. 

Most of the traditional leaders were quite aware of the social sectional- 


ism and factionalism. This as a result led chiefs to appoint people who 
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were related to them so that they could replace those whom they suspected 
of unwillingness to accept the leadership. sometimes this led to heated 
dissatisfaction, although not of an open kind, because it was not easy 

in those days for an individual or a group to go against the will of a 
Chief and his counsellors openly. 

The Kings or Chiefs were also concerned with ensuring that their 
relations with their neighbours were balanced. When a King or Chief felt 
that the neighbouring tribe was dangerous for the peace of his chiefdom, 
he could march to war against such a chiefdom or its section. In case 
such a chiefdom or its section was defeated, it was added to his chiefdom. 
He could send his representatives to rule the conquered territories. 

Some of the conquered territories remained under foreign domination of 
other tribes or sections of tribes until the coming of the Western Colonial 
era. It was during that period that such tribes began to resent the other 
tribes' domination and wanted to be independent, and have their own chiefs. 
The coming of the colonial rule was appreciated as a release by tribes 
which were dominated by others. 

In certain areas, the tension between tribes or their sections is 
still going on, although it is in a concealed form. The younger generation 


or sections or tribes concerned are sometimes not aware of the roots of 





the tension. ‘The roots of disagreement being implanted in the past, the 
present generation is sometimes confused with what is not very essential 
for its situation. The present generation belongs to the historic past 

as well as to the present. It seems that the disagreement of the tribes or 
of their sections that is rooted in past generations will be dissolved with 
the passing of time and generations. 

There are tribes which belong to the same social unit, sharing 
about the same language and customs, with only minor variations. This 
solidarity is still respected by some of the tribes to this day. Even 
when they find themselves in different political districts or regions, 
they still feel that they are related to one another, that they belong 
to the same social unit. The attitude of such sections or tribes to 
one another is for close cooperation with the other sections or tribes of 


their social unit. 
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6. ENGAGEMENT, BRIDE WEALTH, MARRIAGE AND FAMILIES 





a. Engagement 


An engagement is a preliminary stage of marriage. It may be dissolved 
more easily than marriage proper. This preliminary stage of agreement 

for marriage takes place between the two individuals concerned and 

between their families. In certain tribes it also takes place between the 
other relatives. The families are needed to give their consent and approval, 
otherwise further steps may not be taken. The relationship that is created 
binds both the two individuals and their families in both their primary 

and extended dimensions. 

The freedom of a young man and a girl is respected by the parents but 
they are also required to respect the freedom of their parents. The young- 
sters' is a limited one; it is freedom within the corporate freedom of 
their families. This results from the fact that in the Tanzanian-African 
self-understanding of man, man is a family. 

A girl does not usually and directly ask a young man for engage- 
ment, but she does so indirectly. She works hard to meet those things 
which are required by her family and community as accepted social values 
of life. Manual work at home and for community is part of the values 
that parents and the community accept and appreciate. Parents also work 
hard to encourage their daughters that they live orderly in the 
community, children and young people are traditionally educated for 
living and not for employment. 

When parents would like a certain young man to be accepted if he 
were to ask their daughter for engagement, they may indirectly persuade 
their girl by speaking good things of him. This works as an indirect 
approval of the young man by the girl's parents. The final decision, 
however, would lie with the girl if she were asked by the young man 
for engagement, provided the young man meets with the approval and 
acceptance of the girl's parents. 

It is not only the girl's parents that must approve the other 
party, but the young man's parents and relatives must approve and 
accept the girl and her parents. When they disapprove of them they will 
advise their young man to discontinue further steps towards the engage- 
ment with the girl. 
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When both parties find that there is a mutual acceptance of each 
other, the parents of the young man will select some persons from their 
side, especially women, to act as go-betweens. They will be sent to the 
girl's family and ask it for an engagement between their young man and 
their girl. A positive reply differs from place to place and tribe to 
tribe. In certain tribes it will be proceded by a negative reply with 
Some reservations. This may continue for several days before it is 
positively finalized. After that, the girl's family will ask the go- 
betweens to give signs or tokens of engagement. This may consist of 
a little cash with some articles as gifts as may be required in 
accordance with the local customs. Part of the tokens are given to the 
girl and are accepted by her in person. 

The boy's family may send the go-betweens to the girl's family 
although they know that if there was some wrong done by their members 
to the girl's family or to one of its members it cannot be settled unless 
they appear before the girl's family with a request for engagement between 
the other family's girl and their young man. 

The girl's family will try to settle this breach between them. 


This is done if the girl's family wants to approve the engagement between 
their girl and the young man. ‘The decision very often, if not always, 

lies with the girl's family and the other family may be reprimanded or 
fined. 

The girl's family can disapprove the engagement between their girl and 
the young man not on the basis of the fault of the young man's family 
only, but even of the young man himself. The young man's behaviour 
to his family and the community is taken into account for the approval 
or disapproval of the engagement. The girl's family becomes aware 
beforehand of the problems that may face their daughter in their domestic 
affairs of the near future that may be caused by the bad behaviour of her 
husband. This also applies to the young man's family regarding the behav- 
ior of the girl. It may either approve or disapprove the engagement 
between their son and the girl not on the basis of the girl's family only, 
but even on the basis of the girl's behaviour to her family and the 
community. 

In most tribes here in Tanzania the boy and the girl are not allowed 
to have sexual intercourse during their engagement. If this rule and 
other expectations are not obeyed and it comes to the attention of the 
girl's family, the young man may be punished with a fine which he must 
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pay prior to the bride wealth. A girl in most tribes is not allowed to be 
pregnant before marriage by her own fiancé, he may be fined as an indication 
of the disapproval of society regarding the instability of the young man's 
sexual life. 

When a girl who is engaged becomes pregnant by another person, it is 
worse than if it is by her own fiancé. It may lead to the termination of 
the engagement. The other person may be forced to marry her by the girl's 
parents and relatives. 

The engagement is mostly between those who are not closely related, 
those who are not of the same blood. It is exogamous. It is very rarely 
endogamous. When it happens, there are certain rituals that are performed 
between the two families so that the engagement can be validated. The 
ritual works as a symbol of a dissolution of the former relationship that 
had existed between the families. This results from a belief of some of 
the tribes that when engagement and marriage take place between those who 
are related by blood, children that may be born to them may be deformed 
or have some infirmities. The young man's family gives something of value 
to the girl's family as a symbol of the cutting off of the relationship 
the families have had. 

During the engagement period the girl remains under the care of her 
family until the marriage ceremony. The family of the young man may ask 
the girl's family to release her so that she can help with domestic 
activities. If the girl's family consents to the request, it is only for a 
short period. It is during this period that both the young man and the 
girl are socialized into each other's family and kinship. 

When either a young man or a girl does not get engaged, it is usually 
a shock to the family concerned. In the past, the family might consult 
with a diviner in order to discover the causes of it. If the problem 
calls for a sacrifice, the family will see that it is done so that the 
powers that be may be propitiated. It is a belief that once the powers that 
be are propitiated, the young man or girl may be engaged. It is a usual 
practice that social problems are socially and religiously solved. Such 
problems are believed to result from social misconduct. 

A few of the engagements do not reach their realization. When an 
engagement is broken due to the fault of the young man the engagement gifts 
may not be returned by the girl or her family. In case it is due to the 
girl's fault and social misconduct, she or her family will be obliged to 
return the engagement gifts to the young man or his family. The termina- 


tion of the engagement terminates also the family relationship that was 
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being created as a result of the engagement. 


b. The Bride Wealth 


The bride wealth is some thing or things of value that are given to 
the girl's family by the young man or his family for the engaged girl or 
woman. The bride wealth may be in terms of cash or animals, such as cattle, 
goats, sheep, etc. 

The bride wealth is given as a sign of gratitude to the girl's family 
for its willingness to release her to leave her family and join another 
family through the marriage that may be solemnized in the near future. It 
is also given as pledge to the girl's family that its daughter will from 
then on be taken care of by the new family. The bride wealth legalizes the 
assurance of the promise of the bride and her family that she will continue 
the life-long marriage. The bride wealth stabilizes marriage. It may, at 
times, humiliate wives and unnecessarily exalt husbands. 

The bride becomes humbled to her husband because he and his family 
have given the bride wealth to her family for her. This as a result makes 
the husband more responsible for taking care of her. The wife also feels 
that she is accepted by her husband and his family in that they are pre- 
pared to symbolically make a pledge to her family for her having to leave 
her family and join the other family for life-long duration. Since her 
husband and his family have pledged her family something, she may humiliate 
herself before her husband and his family. This makes it difficult for her 
to express herself to her husband and his family what she understands to be 
right and just. The bride wealth, as a result, may indirectly humiliate 
wives to the extent of disrespecting them. 

The attitude of some husbands is reflected openly before their wives. 
They expect their wives to be humble enough before them as well as before 
their families. The wives in such cases are not regarded as their partners. 
Some husbands may understand that they buy their wives by bride wealth. It 
is understandable that the bride wealth may weaken the economic stability 
of the new home. The young man and his family spend much of their wealth 
for the bride wealth and are left with less to start a new home. 


C. Marriage 
Marriage is a contract that is made between a young man and girl or 
man and woman to live together in a life-long bond. The contract includes 


the agreement between the family of the bridegroom and of the bride. The 
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disapproval of either family makes the marriage problematic. 

The purpose of marriage is for each to have a life-long partner. The 
family, clan and kinship are continued by children that may be born. It 
is a custom and practice that children take their surname from the paternal 
clan for most tribes. The paternal clan is the leading element of the 
family which the children's mother joins through marriage. Their mother, 
on the other hand, continues to be the daughter of her parents, family and 
clan. 

The kinds of marriage which are accepted here are monogamous and 
polygamous. The husband may have more than one wife where the family is 
polygamous. The first wife is usually more respected than the other wives. 
This makes it easier to divorce the other wives than the first because she 
is the mother of the home. This might be that polygamy is a later intro- 
duction into the family pattern. The bride wealth for the additional wives 
is usually paid by the husband himself. Marriage to an additional wife, 
usually, does not need the approval of the husband's parents. 

On the wedding day the bridegroom and bride are given warnings that 
they should set a good example of life to their families, kinships and 
community. They should be faithful to each other and neither should have 
sexual intercourse with other men or women. They should live orderly with 
their neighbours and community. They should respect each other in their 
home. 

The families inform their kin and neighbours about the wedding day 
and invite them to the wedding ceremony. Food and drink, such as local 
beer, are prepared for those who are invited to the wedding. 

The bride's family and relatives prepare different articles that she 
may take with her to her new home. The entrance of the bride into the new 
home is accompanied by those things that are given to her by her family, 
relatives and friends. 

In the past, the bride was inspected by the elderly women from her 
side to see whether she was still a virgin. If it was found that she was 
not a virgin, the bride wealth, though very rarely, could be decreased. 

On the wedding day or the day or days that follow, families introduce 
their relatives or kin to each other. It can also be done just after 
giving the bride wealth to the bride's family. But this is not the usual 
procedure. 

After introducing the relatives or kin to each other, some of the 
relatives give warnings and instructions to their members, on how he or 


she should behave before the relatives of both clans or kinships and the 
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whole community in which they will live. Most of those who give warnings 
and instructions are among the elderly people of the families who have 

long experience of life and examined life. They know the kind of life that 
is worth living. 

Sometimes those who give warnings and instructions to the bridegroom 
or bride conclude by giving presents to the warned and instructed. The 
bridegroom and the bride respond to the warnings and instructions by giving 
thanks to the instructor. The same is followed by those relatives who are 
present. The friends of the bridegroom and bride give thanks also to the 
instructors. Then follow food and drink for all who attend the wedding. 

When the wife becomes pregnant for the first time, the husband's 
family or the husband himself sends a message to the wife's family that 
she is pregnant. The information may be accompanied by symbols, such as 
giving something of value or cash to the wife's family as a sign of 
gratitude for the pregnancy. The pregnancy assures the families of the 
possibility for the continuity of the clan and kinship. 

The information is sometimes followed by a pregnancy ceremony and 
instructions. Relatives are invited to the ceremony. Most of the instruc- 
tions deal with the care that should be taken of the woman during pregnancy. 
She is warned that she should not get drunk, overwork, carry heavy 
objects, dance, live a disorderly life, etc. The husband is also warned 
that he should not annoy, abuse, or beat his wife, but he should help 
her with her work so that she is not overworked. 

When a woman stops menstruation because of old age, sexual intercourse 
is usually prohibited. This separates husbands and wives from each 
other. It is reported that each may have a separate home where he or she 
can live alone. 

1f the woman has grandchildren, she may call them and stay with them. 
The children will sleep with her in the same room so that her husband 
does not sleep there. Some informants say that this is one of the main 
causes of conflicts between husbands and wives during their old age. It 
is difficult to reconcile them because wives will not agree to have 


sexual intercourse with their husbands. 


7. RELIGION, LIFE AND DEATH 





To most people here, if not all, death is a transition from this mode 
of existence to the hereafter. Death is not believed to be annihilation 
and complete extinction of the self. The self is believed to continue 
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to exist even after death. The relationship between the living relatives 
and the dead is believed to continue even after death. The family is 
not divided by death, it is still one family with two modes of existence. 
The living know that they will finally leave this life through death and 
be reunited with those of their family who have passed away before 
them. ‘he living relatives, especially in their old age, long for the 
reunion with their own after this life. This is how Africans try to over- 
come their anxiety of fate and death, guilt and condemnation, emptiness 
and meaninglessness so that it is not absolute, but only an anxiety of 
fate, guilt and emptiness. 
a. The Corpse 

The relatives and friends of the deceased take care of the corpse 
and it is accompanied for honourable burial. People understand that there 
is still a relationship between the body and the soul even after death. 
It is thought that what is done to the body of the deceased is also 
done to the soul. The dead is believed to be still an individual with 
this individuality. 

After a person has died his or her eyes are closed as if he or she 
were asleep and cannot awake in this life. The corpse is dressed and 
may be placed in a coffin. This always depends on the material wealth 
of the deceased or the relatives and to some extent on the relationship 
which existed between the deceased and his relatives before his death. 
The relatives and friends embrace the corpse as an expression of their love, 
sorrow and final farewell in this existence until they meet again, as 
they believe, in the hereafter. 

The corpse that is left unburied and becomes a prey to birds and 
beasts is a very serious matter to most people. It is thought that 
the deceased is regarded as having been cursed. With some tribes or 
sections of tribes, however, this was done in the past as a means to 
escape from death. They believed that those who touched the body of the 
deceased would be visited with death after a short time. This made them 
leave the house where the corpse was. With some tribes, it was a usual 
practice to leave their kings or chiefs unburied. As burial symbolizes 
the death and defeat by this existence of the person concerned, it would 
be too much of a humiliation to their king or chief if they would 
bury him. In this case, it was glorification of their leader. In the 
past it took several days before the people could know that their king 
or chief had passed away; they were told that he was sick even after he 
had died already. 


With some people those who touched the corpse were and are regarded 
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as unclean and even the hoes and other instruments used for burial are 
unclean. They cannot be brought to general use until they are cleansed 
by some rituals. Sometimes the house where the corpse was is also 
considered unclean. 

b. The Burial 

The interval between death and burial varies from tribe to tribe 
and even between sections of tribes. The average time that passes after 
death until burial is between twelve and twenty-four hours. Sometimes 
it is dependent upon the arrival of the relatives of the deceased. 

Following death the corpse is washed and dressed. The corpse may 
also be dressed with perfumes. People here do not use medicine for 
embalming the corpse... 

The burial place is usually owned by the family. The deceased is 
buried in the family graveyard. This practice sometimes involves 
bringing the corpse from a far distance for burial in the family grave- 
yard. The family is a unit even after death, the deceased is brought to 
his relatives who have died before. Man is not in isolation, he is part 
of a particular social entity. The social ties, especially those with 
one's relatives, are believed to continue beyond the grave. 

The grave is dug according to the length of the deceased including 
the length of the coffin when the relatives can afford one. The depth 
of the grave varies from place to place. There are tribes, though 
rarely, where the deceased is sat down. The average depth of the grave is 
five feet. There are tribes, especially when the deceased is not put 
into a coffin, where after the grave is dug to the required depth, a 
place is dug into the side of the grave where the corpse will be laid. 

The direction of the grave, to some families, depends upon the 
Original direction from which their forefathers are thought to have come. 
If they came from the north of the place where the family now resides, 
the corpse will face northwards; if south, it will face southwards, etc., 
that is the head and face of the deceased in the grave will point to the 
north, etc. This symbolized the historic tie that the family has with 
its place of origin and with the relatives who may either still be living 
there or who died there. Although geographically they are separated from 
one another, they still belong to the same clan - both the living and the 
dead, 

In those clans in which the corpse is placed on the side in the grave 
and in which the corpse is to face in the direction of the clan's origin, 
the corpse is laid either on its right or left-hand side so that he or 


she can face towards the place of origin of the clan. Those clans that 
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do not follow the practice of laying the corpse on either the right or 
left side, may lay it on its back. There are clans that place the 
personal belongings of the deceased beside the corpse. This ties 
together with the belief in the hereafter existence or the continuation 
of existence after death. Since they believe that there is another mode 
of existence after death, personal possessions are needed. The living 
relatives will continue to share and commune with the deceased relatives. 
This is partly done through the communal meals that sometimes take place 
at the family graves. The deceased are believed to share the meal with 
their living relatives when part of the meal is symbolically put on the 
graves or the representative graves of those who had been leading members 
of the family or clan. 

After the personal belongings are put beside the corpse, the dug-out 
earth is put again into the grave covering and burying the corpse. The 
family graveyard becomes the symbol of communication between the living 
and the dead members of the family. It is the place where the communal 
meals may be held. Besides the communal meals, other ceremonies which 
symbolize the relationship between the living and dead may be held 
there. This family graveyard is one of the places of family remembrances. 
It is sacred. 

The family graveyard as one of the symbols of family remembrance has 
marks. The marks that are preferred by most, if not all families are 
those that cannot be destroyed easily such as evergreen trees, stones, etc. 
The marks symbolize the perpetual presence of the relationship between 
the living members of the family and the dead members. This makes the 
living very sensitive in regard to one or several of their deceased 
relatives who were not buried in the family graveyard. There are 
those who go and bring the bones from a far distance and bury them at 
home. They do this lest they appear to be misbehaving to them or guilty 
of misconduct. 

Since the family graveyard is one of the symbols for communication 
between the living and the dead members of the family, it may worry the 
living as to how communication will be possible between the living 
and the dead members who are not buried in the family graveyard. 

The graveyard as a symbol of communication between the living and the 
dead may be one of the problems for later generations. The problems 
may be on the historic or present communication between the living and the 
dead members of the family. This is enhanced by the fact that every 
generation of every family is, to a large extent, connected with the 


historic past of the particular family. 
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There may be truth in it if what the living members of a family communicate 
through the graveyard is a rehearsal to the present generation of the 
historic facts of the life and deeds of their forbears and other deceased 
relatives, otherwise it is epistemologically problematic. 

Man is acutely and anxiously aware of death. Yet he is not aware of 
the complete extinction of the self at death. He is aware of the continua- 
tion of the self (soul). The self is believed to survive after death. 

This is another polarity of existence. This awareness is present amongst 
most, if not all, of our people. One is aware, then, that this is not 
man's only existence, but that another awaits him after death. In other 
words, they are aware that being creatures as they are does not mean that 
they will cease to exist after having come into being, but they will 
continue even after this life. This may sound to be contrary to Gen. 2:17. 

After death man is aware that the survival of the self is not a 
survival into loneliness, but a survival into corporate existence. Man is 
aware that he will be able to meet his people, his family and clansmen 
who have died before him. He will be reunited with his family and clan. 
Man longs for this reunion with his own after this life. 

It is possible to experience loneliness in this state of life, it is 
not that man is destined to be lonely, but such a state results from man's 
own choice while still in this life. Man's destiny is a life together with 
his own family and clan. The communal life is a life of joy and mutual 
respect; family life. As one group of informants expressed it: "They 
look for life after death." The peace they look for is experienced 
within the communal existence of the family and clan. The clan is a 
family unit in which every loving individual of every clan is waiting 
for the peace that he will enjoy with the others of his clan. 

Just as man here is a member of a family, so he will belong to a 
family in the hereafter. Life within the family is a hierarchy. 

Everyone has his place in the family hierarchy. Everyone has certain 
obligations which he must perform. Both here and in the life to come the 
family is one entity in two polarities of existence. The unity of the 
clan or family is both social and religious. Every act performed by 

man for another member of his family represents an act for the 

welfare of another person and is a living sign of respect for his family 
and ancestors. Loneliness, then, is contrary to man's destiny, which 

is a life together. Loneliness is understood to be a condemnation, 


because man is essentially part of a family, belonging to a corporate 


life or existence. Man then has a relative anxiety, the anxiety of fate, but 
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not an absolute anxiety. He does not have the absolute anxiety of death. 

Man understands that his destiny is to be reunited with his own 
family after this life. This life is connected with the existence 
after death. Man is part of a family. Since the family is a corporate 
entity, its life or existence is under the system of law and order 
presided over by the leaders (ancestors) who are still living and dead 
(ancestors) of the family. 

The concept of law and order comprises all rules governing the 
religious and social existence of the family (clan). Just as one is 
accepted by one's family during the temporal life according to the norms 
accepted by the group to which one belongs, so one finds acceptance in 
one's group in the life to come provided that one has lived according to 
the prescribed standards of behaviour and won the favour of one's ancestors 
thereby. 

1f one breaks the group conventions, one is rejected both by the 
temporal group and the group of the dead in another polarity of existence. 
Such a man faces not only rejection, but also possible punishment from his 
ancestors or ancestral spirits, for his misdoings, so that one is not 
rejected absolutely. The rejection is relative, not absolute. Man is 
a family in this mode of existence and in the hereafter. 

The destiny of man lies in the hands of his ancestors, who regulate 
the lives of their progeny, in order that they may live according to 
the accepted norms. These norms consist of rules pertaining to the 
whole life within the group and kinship. The rules govern the pattern 
of man's behaviour vis-a-vis the elders in his family and kinship and the 
remembrance of the dead, especially one's ancestors. The ancestors are 
all the more important because it is through them that man receives bless- 
ings from the powers that be, and communicates to them. Their existence 
is implicitly accepted, as we have already said. The disobedient member 
is punished and a worse fate awaits him if he does not mend his ways 
after receiving punishment for his wrong-doing. The uncertainty 
of this fate is a source of great torment to evil-doers; they feel them- 
selves to have been rejected by the family group. 

The norm consisting of the different rules regulating the life of 
a family or clan becomes, in a certain sense, an explicit sign of an 
implicit covenant based on confidence in a graveyard. The dead, in their 
new existence, are mysterious beings endowed with greater power than 
the living. Their existence is spiritual rather than physical. In 
most respects they remain as they were in this life, but their state is 


spiritual. 
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The unity of people is expressed in terms of the family and kinship. 
It is here that both aspects, the social and the religious, are intimately 
connected and expressed. The graveyard is a sacred place. Here ceremo- 
nies are held from time to time, both of a social nature for communal 
purposes and of a religious nature, for example, the offering of a 
sacrifice to make atonement for evils done by one or several members of 
the family. Sacred places offer a means of communication between the 
living and the dead. There are many other kinds of holy places that are 
occasionally used by families for certain purposes. Such places are 
approached humbly and devoutly because of their sacredness and the 
purpose for which they have been set aside. Sometimes graveyards are 
situated near the homes of the living. They are not merely burial places; 
they offer a means of communication between the living and the dead. 

The dead are believed to have access to their living relatives 
in order to guard them against destructive powers. 

Graves in themselves are not important; what counts is what they 
commemorate, the ancestral spirits. Sometimes large stones or trees are 
venerated not as objects, but for their significance in relation to the 
dead. Thus a ceremony performed before them has no bearing upon the stone 
Or tree as such, but relates to tk» spirit they represent. They are sym- 
bolic of some mysterious entity. The ceremony performed before them can 
be an act of remembrance, a plea for help, or an act of penance for the 
wrong one has done to a relative. The act of penance, as we shall see 
later, is a sign of repentance for one's evil ways and an undertaking 
not to repeat them. Penance marks the end of past evils and the point 
of departure for a new spirit of cooperation in the future. 

It is understandable, when one is aware of his concept of sacred 
places, that most people desire to be laid to rest in family graves. 
These sacred places from the link between past and future and represent 
the continuity of the family. The family graveyard is a sign of the unity 
and strength of the family; it is no vain symbol, but has a sacred 
purpose. This is one reason why people here do not find it easy to move 
away from their traditional areas to strange areas, where they will 
have to start fresh traditions that may prove unacceptable to a large 
Section of the family. Once it has been uprooted from the large, 
historical community, a symbol loses its vigour and the cohesive force 
with which it held the corporate community together. The desire to be 
brought back to one's ancestral home for burial is indicative of man's sense 
Of belonging to a family, the idea of loneliness is contradictory to what 


is understood in the concept of family and the place of the individual. 
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Man's true home is the place where his relatives, living and dead, are 
gathered together. Here the sense of awe and veneration is greater than 
any that could be experienced in a place far removed from the traditional 
sacred places and traditional home. 

For most people here it is sin to commit any wrong act against a 
relative and the result of such a misdoing is a feeling of guilt and a 
longing for reconciliation, even if such a reconciliation would bear 
heavy consequences for the offender. Although offenses against someone 
outside the family circle are regarded as less serious, such actions 
are not encouraged. Wrongs are not regarded as intrinsically evil; 
they are evil when they are done to a relative and their consequence 
can only be escaped when the victim is not a relative. 

When wrong is done to a relative, the offender is answerable not 
only to his victim and to his own conscience, but also to his relatives, 
both living and dead. The whole family is involved. To do a wrong 
against another member of the family is to weaken the whole family and 
the wrongdoer is, in effect, loosening the bond that ties the whole 
family.together and separates himself from the group with which his 
whole destiny is linked. The wrongdoer is expected to feel guilt, 
remorse and compunction at having transgressed against the family code and 
at having separated himself from both polarities of his family, the 
living and the dead. A member of a family who does not abide by the 
family code can have no place in that family. 

When a wrong is committed against someone outside the family circle, 
it is less heinous and the wrongdoer does not suffer from the same 
feeling of guilt as when he wrongs one of his relatives. In such a case 
the whole family unit cooperates in an attempt to conceal the offence 
from those concerned and from the world in general. The family fears 
litigation because this might have a weakening influence on the family; 
it fears, too, the loss of reputation that might ensue if it were to become 
known that any sector of the family was wicked. The family safequards 
its good name so that it does not fall into disrepute. Other families 
may be regarded as potential enemies because there are no binding 
ties with them; they are members of different clans and no inter-marriages 
have taken place between those different clans. Intermarriages are the 
soul of social family obligations. New relationships are built up between 
various family groups throügh intermarriage and a man would feel it wrong 
to harm someone connected with any relative of his. Both the paternal 
and the maternal clan would be involved. There is a strong urge for self- 


preservation from anything that might hamper the stability of a family 
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or tribe. 

Life outside one's family is risky. Without the primordial close 
family ties life becomes desperate. Once a pattern of intermarriage has 
established itself, man begins to feel more at home in society at 
large, otherwise, outside his own family he feels a stranger and 
foreigner; in fact, he is not merely a foreigner, but an implicit 
enemy who has to be approached with caution. It would appear that the 
binding force between different families and peoples is not induced from 
outside, but a quality emanating from within, producing a certain rela- 
tionship that expels mutual fear. More ties are required to unite people 
than only those of intermarriage. 

The form of intermarriage that finds acceptance with the whole family 
is that between people of the same geographical area and the same ethnic 
group or tribe. Some of the informants tell me that disunity among 
people can be not only tribal, but also sectional within the same tribe, 
resulting from the historical subdivisions of the tribe that form 
a loose unity between the families of a certain section of the tribe. 

Another contributing factor to intermarriage is the sharing of common 
traditions and history with other people of the same area belonging to 
other tribes. 

Intermarriage gives rise to fresh symbols for the new generations, 
living symbols which perpetuate, not replace, the traditional symbols of 
the paternal and maternal families. Traditional symbols are among the 
best cornerstones of culture. Man is part of a family and he is structured 
from the same material as his forebears, inheriting all or part of their 
way of life. 

The concept of wrong and guilt, therefore, works for the preserva- 
tion and the continuity of the family. The concept became socialized 
through broad family ties rather than through artificial indoctrination. 
C. The Sacrifices: 

Sacrifices are of different kinds. Some sacrifices, as it has 
already been pointed out, are for sins or offences. Others accompany 
communal ceremonies, ranging from the womb to the tomb. They cover 
man's whole existence in this polarity. There may be sacrifices for 
Pregnancy, childbirth, weaning, the pre-puberty stage, circumcision, 
betrothal, marriage, sickness and death. Man's whole life is overshadowed 
by both religious and social realities. 

Sacrifices are among the symbols of reconciliation and unity. 
Reconciliation is sealed by sacrifice. Unity is expressed by sacrifice. 
Reconciliation is both individual and corporate, involving the whole family, 
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both the living and the dead. The same can be said of the unity of the family. 


At the ceremony, the person appointed to preside is usually one of 
the elders of the family. He is born into the priesthood, not elected. By 
virtue of his priestly office, he offers up the sacrifice and is the main 
speaker at such ceremonies. He is the mediator between the living and the 
dead and, as such, he makes confession on behalf of the wrongdoer or 
wrongdoers and on behalf of the whole family. It should be understood, 
however, that the priest's confession does not bring about the change of 
heart from wrong to obedience and reconciliation with the rest of the 
family. Nor is it the priest who provides the victim, but the wrongdoer, 
for the burden must be borne by him, although at times the family may help 
him. 

The priest also performs the role of mediator for the family in 
social affairs within the family, before such matters which become public 
and subject to litigation. It is often very difficult for public officials 
to administer justice because it is not generally easy for a person to act 
as witness when the accused is a member of the same family. 

During sacrifices and acts of administration of social justice within 
a family, the group is seated. With the exception of a few tribes, the 
priest is also seated on such occasions, but he either kneels or sits down 
from time to time when offering a sacrifice. The group remains silent 
during the sacrificial act, although afterwards there may be playing, 
dancing or even singing. ‘This shows the spirit of humility, reverence and 
awe that prevails while the people are in the inner sanctum of the sacred 
place and during the main part of the ceremony. 


8. INHERITANCE 


This is the possession or possessions of the deceased husband or wife 
that are divided among the relatives as their inheritance. Some people or 
parents divide their property among their relatives or children before 
they die. The debts of the deceased are also inherited by the relatives 
or children. i 

Those who are relatives of the deceased, especially children and 
relatives who belong to his or her family or clan, share the inheritance. 
This is so because it is mostly the custom here that a husband or wife is 
still the son or daughter of his or her family or clan even after marriage. 
Calling a woman by her husband's name would be contrary and insulting to 
the accepted and cherished custom. The wife is not adopted by the husband's 
family through marriage; she is still the daughter of her family and clan. 

Wives are also inherited by the husbands' relatives after the death 
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of the husband. This is rarely done for husbands after the death of their 
wives. The wives are taken away from their families under the considera- 
tion of the bride price. The wife remains under her husband or her 
husband's family or clan as far as the consideration is in the wife's 
family. The bride wealth is given to’the bride's family as a consideration 
as far as the marriage bond continues. When the marriage is dissolved, the 
bride wealth is returned to the husband or to his family. 

The wife is not usually forced to be inherited by one of her deceased 
husband's relatives. She may be remarried to one of her deceased husband's 
relatives if she so wishes. When she does not wish to be remarried to one 
of her former husband's relatives, she may be remarried to whomsoever she 
likes. 

When she decides to proceed along this line, she must be sure before- 
hand that she or her family or her new husband will return the bride wealth 
to the family of her former husband. Sometimes a widow finds it difficult 
to be free to refuse remarriage by one of the relatives of her late 
husband. This is mostly caused by the fact that such women find that their 
families will not be able to return the bride wealth on the one hand, and 
that they are not sure whether or not there will be anyone to marry them. 
Bride wealth may limit the freedom of widows either to remain single or to 
be remarried to those whom they love and choose. 

Economic factors play an important role in influencing widows' actions. 
Some find that they will be better off if they decide to be remarried by 
some relative of their late husbands. It often happens that when husbands 
die they leave their widows with a number of children. Since the responsi- 
bility of bringing these children up lies with the relatives of the 
deceased, the widows are not sure what the treatment of the children will 
be if they marry non-relatives. 

As it has just been pointed out, when a wife dies the husband is not 
inherited. But if the family of the deceased wife feels that it does not 
want to terminate the relationship, it will see to it that one of the 
younger sisters of the deceased wife replaces her. This is especially 
the case when there are children left by the deceased sister. The bride 
wealth is also given for this one. But this practice is not prevalent 
in many areas of this country. The family of the deceased wife feels that 
if she is replaced by the own sister her children will be treated better 
than otherwise. 

When one of the sisters of the deceased wife is not married by her 


husband, children will either remain with their father or be taken by some 
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of the relatives from either the paternal or the maternal family or clan. 
Experience shows that children are safer when they are taken by their 
relatives than when they remain with their father with a wife or wives 


who are not related to their deceased mother. 


THE UNITY OF MISSION, SERVICE AND THE POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 
IN THE ONE WILL OF GOD AND THE SAVING POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 








According to African understanding of man, his life and culture, 
religious, social, material, aesthetic and linguistic and cultural-moral 
life, man is a family. Man's responsible consciousness and expression is 
first and foremost instilled and developed in and through one's own family, 
clan and kinship. The local community, nation and religious institutions 
can only assist in developing the responsible life that is instilled 
concretely and variously expressed in the family, clan, and kinship and, 
through them, in the local community, nation, on the international level 
and religious communions. 

Man is a family in life and in death; in birth, childhood, youth, 
adulthood community, old age, sickness and death. Man is also a family 
in religious, social, material, aesthetic and linguistic life and culture. 
1f this responsibility of family, clan and kinship were taken away from 
them by social and religious agencies of the socialization of children and 
youth, such interference would undermine the African understanding of what 
man is and would also weaken the responsible consciousness that goes 
together with the African understanding of what man is, concretely and 
realistically. Without accepting this understanding of what man is, it 
may be superficial to explain what both general social and Christian 
responsibility is. Social and Christian responsibility is only understood 
meaningfully against the context of the family-and-kinship responsible 
consciousness and expression. Without this family context, social and 
Christian responsibility may be superficial if not meaningless and 
deceptive. 

Africans, as far as their own understanding of social responsibility 
is concerned, have been and are still consciously and practically socially 
responsible. If they were not, it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to relate to them any social and religious responsible concerns. Those who 
have insisted upon the absence of social and religious concerns may have 
done so out of their own ignorance of African culture. 

African Christian responsible life is expressed against the context 


of traditional African life and culture. The Christian churches and their 
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missions should be seen against the context of African moral life and 
culture. They should operate within the African religious, social, 
material, linguistic, aesthetic, cultural, and responsible life. The 
ultimate social demand of the churches and missions is based on the 
unconditional love of God to all mankind, but the concrete, various 

social demands are found in the African people's life and culture. 

The ultimate social demand of God is and must be lived out by the 
churches and their missions in and against the varied social life and 
culture of the people concerned in Tanzania-Africa. At times in East 
Africa, and perhaps most of Africa, the churches and missions apply 
to Africans their own experience of God's demand to love, and make of it 
a new law. But according to African people's life and cultural understand- 
ing and dignity as people, they have social rules that are satisfactory 
to their life and culture. There would be no need for a new social law 
to regulate their life and culture; Africans have enough perfectly, 
effective rules for regulating and ordering their life. The African's 
most crucial need is not a new social law, but a God who is the only 
true God to answer the question of the why, of the ambiguities of 
existence, and the whole of life here and hereafter. Africa, religiously, 


as Africa's thinkers show, is not interested in any evasive answers. 





Africa is prepared for mutual dialogues with the churches and their 
missions and all other religions. It is hoped that through such 

dialogues any irresponsible ministry of the churches and their missions 

to East Africa and the rest of Africa may be cross-examined. The result 
may be a more Christian responsible life and concern in the family, kinship, 
local community, nation, the international community, religious and 
Christian communions - making life worth living. 

Such life, however is dialectical: On the one hand there is the 
ecstatic devotion to the ultimate demand of God's love to all people 
indiscriminately; on the other hand the Church has the prophetic commission 
to minister in, across, and through the ambiguities of social demands in 
religious, social, material, aesthetic, and linguistic life and culture of 
Africa. 

Dialogues are meaningful when those involved in them have equal 
status. The Churches and missions here in Tanzania-Africa are in an 
independent Africa. The dialogues between the missionary churches and 
independent Africa will be relevant only when the churches here are 
likewise free from any dominating structures. One of the examples, which 
is more than an example, is the "Moratorium" debate which is still going 


On between those Churches which give material and personnel support, and 
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the supported Church, mostly in Africa. Until true independence is achieved, 
mutual mature dialogues between the supporting Churches and the supported 
Churches may be impossible. Liberating structures for dialogue are needed. 

It is under this introductory reflection that the growth of moral 
theology in the Churches in Tanzania-East Africa and the family life is 
treated, understood and evaluated in this paper. 


MAN, SIN, AND GUILT 


Since man is a family, according to Tanzanian-African understanding, 
it is within his family and kinship where man's social consciousness of 
sin and guilt is mostly manifested and expressed. 

For most, if not all people here, it is sinful and immoral to commit 
any wrong against a person with whom one is related by blood. The result 
of such misdoing is a feeling of guilt and a longing for reconciliation 
and reunion, whatever consequences must be borne by the offender. The 
stigma of guilt may not be that acute when the offence is done to some- 
one outside one's family circle, however such actions are discouraged. 

Sin and guilt, to some extent, are not regarded as intrinsically evil but 
axe, quite literally, relative. When a wrong is done to a relative, its 
consequences cannot be escaped as they can when it is done to one who is 
outside one's family circle. This implies that those who are not related 
to one another are potential enemies unless they are instilled with 

a moral consciousness as a result of reunion effected by one of the social 
forms of reunion. Marriage is one of these social-cultural froms that 

may bring these estranged from each other into mutual acceptance. Covenant 
is the basis of community and peace. | 

When a wrong is done to a relative, the offender is not only 
answerable to his victim and to his own conscience, but also to his 
relatives. The whole family is either directly or indirectly involved. 
To sin against another member of one's family is to weaken the whole 
family and the wrongdoer is, in effect, loosening the bond that ties 
the whole family together. The wrongdoer, by the wrong act, separates 
himself from the family and group with which his whole life and destiny 
is linked. The result is guilt, remorse at having transgressed the 
family moral consciousness and disappointed the family's expectations of 
him, and at having separated himself from the corporate unity of his 
family. It is the attitude of people here that one who does not abide 
by his family's moral practice may have no meaningful life ties with 


that family. Life is meaningful where there is covenant community and 
peace. 
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One sees the importance of corporate moral duty in, for example, 
the engagement agreement. Where there has been any disagreement between 
any members of the two families involved, reconciliation must precede the 
agreement of engagement for marriage. Reconciliation may lead to 
covenant of marriage, community and peace. 

One stands and falls together with one's family in life, sin, 
Sickness and death. When a wrong is done to someone outside the family 
circle, the whole family unit may cooperate in an attempt to conceal the 
offence from those concerned, be it the local community or the Christian 
congregation. The family fears litigation which might have a weakening 
influence on the family; it fears, too, the loss of reputation that 
might ensue if it were to become known that any sector of the family was 
wicked. The wrongdoer, however, will be reprimanded by his family because 
the family is morally responsible to its members at all times regardless 
of their ages until death separates them from this existence. The family 
safeguards its name so that it does not fall into disrepute. Where there 
are no binding ties, people here have an attitude of mistrust towards 
each other as families, kinships, communities, and nations. On the other 
hand, the same ties that bind the families and kinships together in moral 
life may account for the African nations! sympathetic acceptance of one 
another as people, in spite of the harsh internal and external tensions. 
Man is a family both in its primary and extended group dimensions. 

The Tanzanian-African family morality is first and foremost concerned 
about self-preservation from anything that might hamper the stability of 
the family, kinship, and indirectly, local community, or nation, This 
is indicative of the fact that life outside the religious, and social- 
moral ties is symbolic death. Without the intimate social ties, life 
becomes desperate. Life is meaningful only in a moral atmosphere, not 
in an immoral one where the sense of guilt for misdeeds is lacking. 

The binding force between different families, local communities, and 
nations is not, it seems, induced from outside but is a quality that 
emanates from within, producing a certain relationship that expels mutual 
fear. 

The conception of sin and guilt, according to Tanzanian-African 
understanding, works for the preservation and the continuity of the 
family and kinship, local community, and perhaps even of the nation. 

The concept of sin and guilt is inculcated more through the family than 
through the other agents of socialization; sin and guilt are not only 
matters that concern the evildoer: they corporately include even the 


family of which one is a part. Sometimes the offender feels guilt even 
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in those acts that are only prohibited, the acts which are not sin in 
themselves. Here it may not be a feeling of guilt, but either a feeling 


of shame before the family or community, or fear of them. This has 
led some of the Christian families and churches in Tanzania-Africa to 
raise the question what sin is. This is one of the burning moral 
questions in Tanzania-Africa, especially in connection with Christian 
family discipline and church discipline as a whole. This question 


is treated in the following sub-topics of this paper. 


THE FAMILY AND THE NURTURE OF CHILDREN 





The Tansanian-African understands man as a family, but at present 

the family as an institution seems to be in confusion and panic. The 
coming of Church missions to Tanzania-Africa, while bringing the blessings 
of the Gospel, also confused and disrupted the family. Missionaries called 
individuals to separate themselves from their pagan families and kinships 
and to join the mission. It would seem that the missions and even the 
churches in Tanzania-Africa today have not fully come to grips with this 
problem of splitting Tanzanian-African families, kinships, and local 
communities in the name of Christianity. This practice of the missions 
and churches apparently resulted from the fact they regarded it as sin 

to live together with pagan families; Christians might be contaminated 
by their sin. This led Africa-Christians to break from their covenant 
communities, community and peace. Here the Church has perhaps interpreted 
its call to be "not of this world" as meaning "not in this world," which 
is a contradiction to the missionary calling of the corporate Church, sent 
into the world but not of it. The Church lives and bears witness to the 
Gospel in and within the tensions and ambiguities of people's life and 
culture. But for the Churches sending missionaries, moral concern is 

an individual concern because man is an individual, he is separated 

from his family, kinship, and local community. 

Christianity came to Tanzania-Africa as a new law full of prohibiting 
and restricting rules. This is, to some extent, still the practice of the 
Churches in Tanzania-Africa. This may have contributed to the separation 
from the established churches of some of the revival groups and other 
conscious dissenters. The Church missions and Churches in Tanzania-Africa 
seem to be among the divisive forces of families, kinships, communities, 


and nations. 
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In treating "Family and the Nurture of Children", the paper will 
deal with the following categories: pregnancy, birth, naming, weaning, 


and education. 


THE FAMILY AND PREGNANCY 


Marriage and family life is social duty to the corporate family, 
kinship, community, nation and religiously to the powers that be. 

The social duty is expressed fully through marriage and education. The 
continuation of the family, kinship, local community and nation is 
mostly dependent upon the married life. This is what is at the root of 
most, if not all people in Tanzania-Africa for the perference of children 
of both sexes. Children perpetuate the name of the family, mostly the 
parental name. The male offspring are mostly responsible for caring 

for their parents especially during their old age both for material 
support and personal social comfort. Man is a family in Tanzania-Africa. 
The churches seem to be self-defeating when they struggle to separate 
their members from their pagan and non-Christian families. Pregnancy 

is corporate family social concern and duty. 

Man's life begins with conception and the concern for its welfare 
begins there. The child is regarded as a human being immediately after 
conception. Much attention is given to ante-natal care. A miscarriage 
is regarded as serious calamity to both the family and corporate kinship. 
In the traditional worldview of Tanzanian- African life and culture, a 
diviner may be consulted so that he might find out the cause of the 
misfortune. Most of Tanzanians-Africans consult with modern medical 
services nowadays through dispensaries and hospitals. Abortion as far as 
Tanzanians-Africans are concerned is foreign. Abortion is potentially 
killing unborn human beings. It is against the internal conscious natural 
Social law or human social consiousness and Tanzanian-African understanding 
Of man and his nature as a family and community. This understanding is 
relevant to God's commandment. "Thou shalt not kill." Experience shows 
that those who practice abortion in Tanzanian-African Christianity are 
those Christians who regard themselves independent from their corporate 
families, which is not a Tanzanian-African understanding of man. There 
is no complete independence in and within interdependence, inclusive 
participation and mutual sharing. 

When the social patterns are individualized and atomized, there may 
be a weakening of the personal social consciousness. Any independence 


that divorces interdependence, inclusive participation and mutual sharing 
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in religious, social, material and aesthetic life and culture may be 
detrimental for the well-being of the Tanzanian-African family, local 
community, nation Africa and the world community. 

Barrenness is one of the family and kinship misfortunes. It works 
against the well-being and continuity of the family and kinship. 

Traditionally, the family corporately would enquire into the cause of the 
barrenneess through consultation with a diviner who might also find 
medicine for the couple or advise them to approach a physician for 
medicine. Medicine men are still approached even to this day by both 
Christians and non-Christians. Christians do so to their own risk, they 
may be excommunicated from both church membership and the Lord's Supper. 
It is said to be sin for Christians to receive medicine from local 
medicine men. Here such Christians, it would seem, do not regard such 
receiving medicine to be sin, but they fear lest they be suspended or 
excommunicated from church membership and partaking the Lord's Supper. 

In this case of barrenness, most people today consult with medical services 
through dispensaries and hospitals. 

In case the couple does not succeed to be completely cured so that the 
wife conceives, the corporate family may intervene in the situation especially 
when the problem is with the wife. The family may advise the husband to marry 
another wife. Very rarely, the maternal side, in consulation with the paternal 
side, in certain tribes, may persuade the husband to marry his sister-in-law as 
second wife. This may be done where there have been good relations between the 
paternal and maternal families and kinships. If he marries a second wife and 
he is a Christian, he is either suspended or excommunicated from both church 
membership and the Lord's Supper. This surprises some Tanzanian-African 
Christians and non-Christians. They say that they do not understand the reasons 
why it is a sin to marry more than one wife. They ask for more consistent and 
convincing reasons. Marriage, according to Tanzanian-African understanding is 
coupled with procreation and not otherwise. At marriage the corporate families, 
the paternal and maternal sides, are put in an anxious situation; they wait 
eagerly for conception. Marriage is a social duty for the family of both the 


young man and the girl. 
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THE FAMILY AND CHILDBIRTH 





Traditionally births were taken care of by traditional midwives when 
there were no modern medical facilities. This is still the practice where 
there are neither dispensaries nor hospitals. Where there are neither 
dispensaries nor hospitals, the local women elders are still helpful. After 
the birth of a child, the mother is visited by her husband, followed by other 
members of the family and friends, their purpose being to console her. 

Those who come to greet her, congratulate and console the mother at the 
birth of a child, do not often come empty-handed. They bring with them material 
wealth, occasionally cash, as a symbol of their participation in the occasion, 
Sharing wealth for the well-being and acceptance of the mother and child. Among 
non-Christians, the relatives offer certain words of blessing upon the child 
and thanksgiving to the powers that be. 

Both the mother and the child are well cared for. The mother is given 
specially selected food that may have been set aside for her by her mother, 
mother-in-law, or husband. She is thus well nourished and restored to full 
health in a short time, and the child too is well nourished as it suckles 
its mother, 

Preparedness in material wealth before the child is born is a social moral 
concern for the well-being of both mother and child. Thus marriage is essential 
before the conception and birth of a child. 

The accumulation of material wealth results from home and community 
socialization for manual work and skills in arts aad industry. The family 
is socially and morally obligated to teach its children how to earn wealth 
and how to share it with family, kinship, and local community. It is within the 
family mutual social moral obligations that young people grow to understand what 
it means to be a man or a woman. Man is a family through inclusive participation, 
acceptance and mutual sharing of material wealth as well as religious, social, 
and aesthetic heritage according to Tranzanian-African self-understanding of what 


man is. 
THE FAMILY AND NAMING 


The child that is born does not have identity before it is given a name by 
one of the elders of either its father's or mother's family. Such names are mostly 
connected with the past generations. They are symbols of integration of the child 
into the family and its past. There are Christian families which do not practice 
the family naming ceremony because it is connected with pagan and non-Christian 


practices. This would seem to result from either ignorance or confusion. What 
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Church history teaches is that most, if not all, church ceremonial practices are 
connected in one way or another, with non-Christian practices before the people 
concerned were converted to the Christian faith and life. The omission by 
Christians of the family naming ceremony appears to separate the child from 

its past and the history of its family, kinship, local community and nation. 
This seems contrary to the Christ who frees and unites people rather than 
separating them from one another as a family or community. The missions and 
churches are contributive to the weakening of covenants, community and peace. 

Is everything connected with the life and culture of non-Christians sin? 
1f so, what are the criteria that lead the churches to arrive at this sweeping 
conclusion? 

Man is a family by the fact that he has a name with which he is identified 
and a family in which he finds his identification and participates, sharing his 
life spiritually and materially. He is an individual through dependence, 
participation, and sharing. The Christian too sees man as a family in which 
he participates and with which he mutually shares his life spiritually and 
materially. This he does through his service to God in the world, the logical 
outgrowth of his devotion to God's ultimate social moral demand of acceptance of 


all men indiscriminately. 
When the churches baptize children and even adults, it is said 


enthusiastically that those baptized have to have Christian names; they are 
given new names, especially those that are found in the Bible. It may be 
questioned whether this is a morally honest name in relation to Tanzanian- 
African linguistic life and culture. Can a name be Christian? A name, 


it would appear, is a product of one's social life and culture. 
Those traditional Tanzanian-African names that children are given by their 


family elders at naming ceremonies are the appropriate names for them, and as 
such link them with their past and their social and linguistic life and culture. 
Names often commemorate part of the family history and family ancestors. They 
are not mere names; they are living symbols of the past and they may recall some 
characteristics of certain ancestors. When a child bears a physical resemblance 
to one of its ancestors, this serves as a reminder that the family traditional 
social life and culture is not something to be taken lightly; it is a means of 
preserving the well-being and continuity of the family. It is one of the 
strategies for identification of the individual with his past. 

Since the family well-being is dependent upon ordered marriage and 
integrated family life, marriage is a social duty to the family, even extend 
extending in significance beyond this earthly life. Benas take it very 
seriously as an imperative social moral duty. It involves obedience to the 


heritage bequeathed from the ancestors and the powers that be for the well- 
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being, integration and continuity of the family: Marriage is of primal 
importance because man, as a member of a family, has inherited the family 
tradition and it is his bounden social moral duty to the family to pass 

on his heritage. Children are part of the family heritage, convenant, 

community and peace. 

Generally, in Tanzania-Africa the naming ceremony is preceded by other 
short ceremonies whose purpose is to allow the child to be seen by relatives 
who were not present at its birth. These ceremonies represent the birth of 
a child as a solemn and mysterious event; the child is a gift and a blessing 
to the family from the powers that be, including the ancestors. Such a 
mysterious event fills the family with jubilation. It means that it is 
extension and continuity of family and community. 

The naming ceremony works as a recognition of the presence of the child 
within the family and as a symbol of integration with the family and kinship. 
Thus the child participates and shares both the spiritual and material blessings 
inclusively with its family, kinship, and community. It is the unqualified 
acceptance of the child within the family, kinship, and community that matters 
in Tanzanian-African understanding of man. This acceptance is not based on the 
child's qualification, adherence to laws, academic or physical excellence, or 
moral perfection. It may be said to be by grace only. As far as I understand, 
most of the churches are very far from this reality of including children to 
share without qualifications the blessings of God. 

The churches and missions display a surprising inconsistency in their 
relation to child baptism in Tanzania-Africa. There are those which do not allow 
baptism of infants whose parents are non-Christians or excommunicated Christians 
or belong to other Church denominations. Some withhold baptism because the 
infants themselves have not reached the age of discretion. There are those 
Tanzanian-African Christians and non-Christians who ask for the reasons why the 
Churches and missions have reached this sweeping conclusion. This matter calls 
for further serious study by the churches. Such practices of the churches 
concerning infant baptism appear to imply moral fitness as a condition of 
baptism and participation in God's blessing. This applies also to the Lord's 
Supper or Holy Communion for children. 


BREAST-FEEDING AND WEANING 





The period of breast-feeding calls for great patience on the part of 
parents who have to abstain from sexual relations for a long time, both for 
the sake of the child's health and for the sake of avoiding another pregnancy 


before the child is weaned. Such care is given for the child's health that it 
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is at least two to three years before it is weaned. This is a social moral 
concern of the whole corporate family and kinship. Sometimes, though very rarely, 
the father may be either directly or indirectly advised to go for work far from 
home or send his wife and child home from the place of work in order to avoid 
the risk of having sexual relations with his wife and thus jeopardizing the 
health and growth of the child. However, when and where traditional contraceptive 
devices are available, sexual relations may take place. This too is a concern 
of the family at large and the elders will be responsible for obtaining and 
teaching the use of contraceptives to the family. 
As it is indicated above, intentional abortion is not accepted in case 
of earlier conception; it is evil and a sin to kill a human being. But 
contraceptive devices are accepted and they are not regarded as evil by most, 
if not all, Tanzanian-African Christians and non-Christians. Where the family 
elders live far away, it may happen that the family does not have the means or 
the know-how or a place to secure contraceptive medicine. Where and when the 
family elders do not have access to the traditional contraceptive medicine and 
do not feel that the husband should be expected to abstain so long from sexual 
relations, the elders may corporately advise him to marry a second wife, to be 
polygamous. 
The family elders may do so to both non-Christian and Christian husbands. 
The Christian husbands remarry at their own risk, because the couple may then 
be either suspended or excommunicated from Church membership and the Lord's 
Supper. This is still the rule in most, if not all, the churches of Africa. 
The duration of breast-feeding is regarded as one of the causes of polygamy in 
Tanzania- Africa. According to Bena-African social moral traditional values 
and criteria, polygamous marriage is not intrinsically and morally different 
from monogamous marriages. It wculd appear that here there is a conflict between 
Christian social criteria and noa-Christian Tanzanian-African social values. 
Contraceptive devices are more available nowadays than they were in the 
traditional Tanzanian-African society. There are also modern contraceptives 
available from the medical institutions, dispensaries, and hospitals. Although 
it has been said that contraceptive devices are accepted by both Christians and 
non-Christians, it is the understanding of most Tanzanian-Africans that this 
does not apply to those who are not married. Such use is considered evil 
and socially immoral both by Christians and non-Christians. To the Tanzanian- 
African moral consciousness, sexual relations outside marriage are discouraged. 
After their weaning at about age two to three years of age, children 
experience life within a relationship including grandparents, brothers, sisters, 
aunts, uncles, etc. With regard to beds and sleeping rooms, parents separate boys 


and girls. They can, however, play and work together. In fact the separation 
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of sexes seems to be a later development because traditionally most Tanzanian- 
African homes did not have enough rooms to group beds and rooms according to 
sexes. This separation was emphasized by some churches and missions along with 
putting on clothes. This attitude might have interfered with the sexes' 
consciousness of each other and illustrates how a more cultural phenomenon 


may be raised into a system of life by churches and missions. 
Socialization is both formal and informal. From their childhood 


children of both sexes learn from their parents by observation and practice 
the responsibilities of a person. Parents of both sexes supervise the 
education of their children very closely. Tanzanian-African education includes 
the religious, social, linguistic, aesthetic, and material aspects. Such 
education in the context of the family social moral consciousness and kinship 
contributes to the children's understanding of what they are. They are what 
they are becuase they are in and through the family where they find themselves, 
participating, sharing life, and having their being. 

Relatives also take a keen interest, and if they find that a child of 
a kinsman is wanting in any skill, they must inform the parents so that the 
deficiency can be corrected. Kinsmen have as much responsibility for the healthy 


education of the children as the parents do. 


This education that was traditionally the sole responsibility of the 
children's parents and kin is undergoing a transfer from family to other 
agencies of socialization, such as nursery schools, kindergartens, etc. 
This may weaken the family and kinship social moral consciousness and 
concern for children's education and lead to its disintegration. This may 


result partly from the fact that such education is mostly impersonal. 


THE FAMILY AND THE NURTURE OF YOUTH 





Parents are anxious to see that their children are brought up in obedience 
to the traditions and social moral life of their family and kinship, ancestors 
and the powers that be. Young people, as a result, may grow with an acute sense 
of identification with their groups. They may be loath to commit any act that 
would engender their parents' disapproval. The basis of the social moral 
consciousness and life of young people is first and foremost the family and 
kinship of which they are a part. Their social moral consciousness is shaped 
by the life of their families. The families are among the upholders of holiness, 
they are among the sources of moral contents. 

Young people order their religious, linguistic, social, material, and 
aesthetic life and culture according to precedent. Where young people find 


no precedent, usually, if not always, they consult with some members of their 
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families; they do not usually decide independently. They are concerned with 
safeguarding the dignity and honour of their family and kinship. The advice 
they may receive from members of other families is scrutinized in consultation 
with members of their own family in order to ascertain the honesty of such 
advice so that no one may be injured. The family's main concern is its welfare 
and continuity and that of the community as well. The family has a responsibility 
to safeguard the reputation of the whole local community. The most obvious 
demand of the local community on young people of both sexes is that they 
revere their parents and the powers that be and their community. This is so 
because the family and local community are among the upholders of social holiness. 
Between the age of fifteen and seventeen, boys and girls undergo special 
instruction: it is at this time that boys undergo circumcision where it ig 
practised. Most of the instruction concerns the duties of adult life in the 
home and family. 
The family and Education of Youth is treated further under the following 
subdivisions: The Family and Youth Before Engagement, Bride-Wealth, and Marriage. 


THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH BEFORE ENGAGMENT 





Young people are expected to go in groups and according to sexes. 

Although it is not explicitly said why they should do so, by implication it is 
to protect the young people against the danger of sexual immorality. The parents 
and local communities believe that by maintaining such standards of behaviour 
they set a good example to others within the families and the young people are 
safeguarded against indulging in immoral sexual relationships. Such a division 
of young people according to sex and age is thought of as stabilizing the family 
and social morality. The forming of such groups is not haphazard; the parents 
express explicitly or implicitly their wishes concerning the group to which they 
want their offspring to belong. 

Behind this is the desire of the parents that their children should grow up 
in a good social moral atmosphere. There is an acceptance of the group by the 
parents, and through this acceptance may be created new relationships and social 
ties. This may later result in a marriage convenant, more community and peace. 

Educating young people in the ways they should live forms part of the social 
and religious obligation of the family and community in Tanzania-Africa. In the 
traditional family life and culture, girls were impressed with the importance of 
keeping themselves virgins until they were married. This was the expectation in 
most of the Tanzanian-African people. In some Bena areas, girls were even inspected 
very often. It was thought that the practice effectively discouraged immorality. 
Modern thought, including the churches, regarded this practice as pagan and 
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primitive; it is prohibited. Thus responsible parenthood is weakened. The 
churches, instead, introduced disciplinary rules such as suspension and 
excommunication. The rules appear to be more destructive to the person than a 
preventive against immorality. Furthermore, the church rules tend to be impersonal 
and far from personal ties and realities. 

It was and is still demanded from young people that they should not 
speak evil of anyone because new relationships are not created a priori but 
dynamically. They must as a matter of precaution show respect to everyone 
they meet and treat them with the courtesy that is customary in the family 
and community, another reflection of the deep social consciousness of family 
and community. The reason for this behaviour appears to be, again, safeguarding 
the reputation of the family. It would be a shame to the family if a young 
person diverted from the conventions and expectations of the family and community. 
This is so even when the act is only prohibited and not intrinsically evil 
and sinful. Peaceable life applies covenant and community of one another of 
those concerned. 

It is also immoral for young men to indulge in sexual relations with 
married women. That is, adultery as such is a heinous offence. This rule 
prevents young people from harm that may come to them at the hands of the woman's 
husband. It sometimes happens that if a man discovers another committing 
adultery with his wife, he may kill the offender. It is at this time that 
boys are taught the quality of manly courage in order that they may be 
equipped to take care of their families, local community and nation. 

Girls' instruction is concerned particularly with restricting the 
relationship between boys and girls. One of the main reasons for this is the 
preservation of their integrity and reputation and that of their families; 
they must not earn for themselves a bad reputation and later be known as 
unfaithful wives. This instruction is a family social moral concern. 

It is reported that in the past when a girl became pregnant before 
marriage, both the girl and the young man might be killed. It appears that 
the family social consciousness was stronger then than it is today. This 
inhuman reaction against those who deviated from the social consciousness 
and expectations of the family and community is still present to this day, 
mostly in the churches in Tanzania-Africa. Although the young people are not 
killed in the case of adultery and pregnancy, they are symbolically killed; 
they are either suspended or excommunicated from church membership and the Lord's 
Supper. The non-Christians are more human in dealing with such problems than 
Christians. 

In the traditional Bena-African family life, the individual who was 


expelled and separated from his family as a result of his misdoings, was 
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symbolically regarded as dead. The thurches do the same by applying 
excommunication to those who deviate from its conventions and social 
expections. In the traditional family, the practice was very rare. 
Excommunication of deviant church members is often applied legalistically with, 
it would appear, very little pastoral counseling and care. This treatment of 
young Christians by churches sometimes, if not often, leads unmarried 
pregnant women to abortion, which works against the social conscience and 
concern of the Tanzanian-African community and family. The legalistic 
treatment of young people by the churches in Tanzania-Africa seems to 

create an irresponsible attitude in the young people themselves; it may 
create an atmosphere of social dishonesty in the life of the young people. 
In order to escape from the inconvenience that is imposed upon them by the 
churches, the young people may try their best to hide themselves from 
detection. They may resort to contraceptives to avoid pregnancy and, if 
unsuccessful, may use drugs for abortion. This, as a result is a weakening 
continuity of family and community. 

In some churches there are church rules which may involve the 
excommunication of even the parents for the misdoings of their young people. 
This may put the parents concerned in the same attitude of hiding from 
detection. This may lead into an atmosphere of social moral disintegration 
in the family, community and nation. Parents may cooperate with their daughters 
to hide a pregnancy from church detection, perhaps by abortion. This is an 
anti-social and immoral action because abortion is regarded evil and immoral and 
may be the subject for litigation if a married woman is involved without 
consulting the paternal and maternal families. The churches and missions are 
among the destructive forces of African peoples. 

When church and family restrictions are applied to young people without 
listening to their claims, discipline can be an irresponsible act. By 
disregarding their claims the families and churches may destroy themselves. 

The Tanzanian-African defines adultery as having sexual relations with 
a woman who is the wife of another person or for a married woman to have 
sexual relations with a person who is not her husband. It is not adultery for 
an unmarried girl to have sexual relations with a man, married or unmarried. 
It is not evil in itself, but it is simply prohibited because it may result in 
pregnancy and uncertainty about paternity. 

According to the teaching of the churches, what is regarded as adultery 
here and what is simply prohibited are both sin against God's commandment. 

But some Christians argue that what is only prohibited by the society here is 
not sin, because there is no one who is wronged by the sexual act. The family 


and community tolerate the relationship when it is coupled with the intention 
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of marriage, otherwise it is discouraged. Disapproval of sexual relations before 
marriage stems from concern for the continuity of the family and the responsibility 
of the paternal family for its offspring. This is especially so in a patrilineal 
society. 

When a girl becomes pregnant before marriage, the offspring is not rejected 
by its natural father and the father's corporate family. Should a natural father 
refuse to recognize the child as his, then his parents or other relatives might 
step in and claim the child as theirs and offer to pay any expenses which are 
due. In a matrilineal society, however, the child automatically belongs to the 
maternal family. Family concern for continuity through its offspring is also 
a concern of the local community and nation. If the father and mother of a 
child born before the marriage of its parents are Christians, they may be 
suspended or excommunicated from Church membership and the Lord's Supper. 

In the Tanzanian-African understanding of man as a family, life outside the 
family is symbolic death; it is meaningless. When the family disciplines some 
of its members for their misbehaviour, it may go so far as suspending them 
from communion with it, but the offenders are not excommunicated because that 
would be death and passing away from the family and ceasing to be men. 
Excommunication is foreign to most, if not all, Tanzanian non-Christians. 

The excommunicated person is symbolically dead; there may be no return back 
to life again any more than for one who is dead. He has passed away from this 
existence, and there is no one who can speak to the dead. For most Africans, 
excommunication makes life meaningless; the self is in the process of death, 


the process of losing the vital force of one's soul or the self. 
ENGAGEMENT 


Engagement is a preliminary stage of marriage; it is easier to dissolve 
than marriage. Since man is a family, engagement takes place between the 
two individuals concerned and also between their families. No further steps 
may be taken without the consent of the family. The resulting relationship 
includes both the paternal and maternal families. 

The freedom of the young man and girl is respected to a certain extent 
by the parents, but they are also required to respect the freedom of their 
parents. It is freedom within the inclusive freedom of the two corporate 
families. One is a family in life, sickness and death in one's family, clan 
and kinship. 

The meeting with a girl's parents with a request for engagement is not 
up to the young man himself usually, but it is arranged by his parents. It 
is a family affair, and even the language used by the suitors influences the 
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final decision. When both the young man and the girl find that there is mutual 
acceptance of each other for marriage, the young man will inform his parents about 
it. If they agree, they will select some persons to represent the corporate 
family to the girl's family to act as go-betweens. They will present a request 


for engagement between the young man and the girl. In case the reply is 


clearly negative, no further steps are taken; the go-betweens will simply 
go back to report it to the young man's parents. 

A postitive reply differs from place to place for Christians and non- 
Christians. In certain areas it will be preceded by a negative reply with 
some reservations. This may continue for several days before it is positively 
concluded. After that, the girl's family will ask the go-betweens to give 
some material wealth as a sign or token of engagement, part of which may be 
given to the girl as a symbol of her consent in the presence of her parents 
and the go-between. This consists of a little cash with some articles as 


gifts, whatever is required in accordance with the local customs. 


When there is a disagreement between the two families, engagement 
agreement is preceded by settling it first. This may include even disagreement 
that existed between the departed members of the families. The family is 
a unity; even death does not dissolve it. Relationship can be created where 
there is no breach; otherwise the breach must be taken away before a relation- 
ship can exist between the families. To ask for engagement means that the 
family of the young man is also responsible for any wrong that one or several 
of its members did to one or several members of the girl's family, be they 
living or dead. Tanzanian-African understanding of man as a family hold in 
both life and death. The unity of the living and the departed members of one's 
family. Community and peace is meaningful through covenant. 

After the engagement agreement is approved by the girl's family, the 
church authorities are approached to be informed about it. Normally the church 
authorities will not disapprove what is already approved by the young man's 
and girl's families. The engagement agreement rather goes to the church 
authorities for their information. The disapproval of the young man's and 
the girl's parents appears to be more serious than that of the church 
authorities. The latter give a formal judgement from outside; it is actually 
the family which gives the recognition and acceptance. 

Sexual relations between the engaged are generally discouraged. If they | 
are Christians they may be suspended or excommunicated. When a girl who is 
engaged becomes pregnant by another person, it is worse than when it is by 


her own fiance. It may lead to the termination of the engagement. On the 
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other hand, the guilty man may be forced to marry the girl even if he 
at first refuses to. 

In the traditional Tanzanian-African society everyone was expected by his 
or her family to marry, Sexual life outside marriage is discouraged by most 
people. It is still the common attitude that without marriage one's moral | 
integrity may be questioned. On the other hand, sex outside of marriage is evil 
because it may work against the continuity and the well-being of the family and 
kinship. 


THE BRIDE-WEALTH 


The bride-wealth is material wealth that is given by the young man's family 
to the girl's family. To most Tanzanian-African people, it is not bride-price; 
they do not sell their daughters. It is a symbol of linking the two individuals 
and their families and a sign of the serious gratitude and pledge of the young 
man's family for its gracious willingness to release its daughter from her family 
to join another family. It is a token also of their willingness to receive her 
so that she will feel at home. The bride-wealth of the Tanzanian-African people 
is one of the devices for stabilizing marriage. 

The churches and their missions discourage bride-wealth, saying that it 
is evil and a means of buying girls and women. This is not what it means 
What the churches and missions should discourage is the commercial tendency 
that may go along with it, but not the bride-wealth itself. Sometimes the 
churches try to prevent a girl's family receiving the bride-wealth from the 





young man's family, especially if the girl is engaged to a young man of another 
religion or denomination. But since engagement, bride-wealth, and even marriage 
are intrinsically family affairs rather than otherwise, the churches have not, 
So far, been successful. Engagement and marriage unaccompanied by the 
traditional rites that parents support will often disintegrate. Engagement, 
bride-wealth and marriage are basically family and kinship affairs; the churches 
and missions can only assist and influence the particulars that may stabilize 
them. If they force their own criteria for the stability of marriage, as they 
do at present by the threats of suspension or excommunication, in the final 
analysis, the rules may be disobeyed despite their recognition by some church 


members. 
MARRIAGE 


Marriage is an agreement that is made between a young man and a girl and 


between their families for a life-long bond as husband and wife. It is 
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intrinsically a social family affair that has both social and religious 
sanctions. The disapproval by either family may make a marriage problematic 
no matter how far it may be approved by the Church. This is true for most 
Tanzanian-African Christians and non-Christians. 

Accepted forms of marriage in Tanzanian-Africa are monogamy and ploygyny. 
In polygynous families, the first wife is regarded as mother of the family 
and as a result, she may be more respected than the other wives. It is harder, 
if not impossible, to divorce the first wife than the rest because the 
husband's corporate family is more involved in the engagment and marriage 
negotiations than it is in getting extra wives. This would indicate that 
polygyny is a later introduction though it is an accepted form of marriage 
in Tanzanian-African society along with monogamy. Tanzanians do not regard 
polygyny to be sin as the churches do. It is not adultery. According to 
the churches and missions, polygyny is evil, it is classified as adultery. 
That is not the Tanzanian-African understanding. Christians who become 
polygynous are either suspended or excommunicated from Church membership 
and Lord's Supper. The pre-baptism polygynists are denied baptism when they 
ask for it. There are churches and missions which accept wives of polygynous 
husbands for baptism, but they deny baptism to the husbands. It appears 
contradictory to accept the wives for baptism and deny the husband whom 
the same wives have made a polygynist. This is one of the social issues that 
need serious and responsible consideration for consistent solutions by the 
churches and missions. It would appear there may be logical and theological 
immaturity with churches and missions. 

In some Tanzanian-African areas the bride was inspected before the wedding 
ceremony to find out whether she was a virgin. If she were found not to be, 
part of the bride-wealth might be demanded back by the young man's family. 
Bride-wealth is also linked with virginity before marriage, and sexual purity 
and fidelity in marriage. However, the churches and missions regarded 
inspection as pagan and primitive. But they offered nothing to replace it. 

On the wedding day and after, relatives and kin of each family are 
introduced to each other. Marriage is one of the social arrangements that 
may bring together different families and kinships. Marriage is of one of 
the social strategies for interrelationships of kinships. There is a covenant 
between the two individuals, their families and kinships. 

Marriage for Christians is solemnized in church because there is said 
that it is done before God and the congregation, but there are Christians 
who may go and solemnize it before a government registrar of marriages. 

Some churches suspend such couples from membership, regarding them as 


adulterers. Some say that a marriage is Christian when it is solemnized in 
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Church. On the other hand there are those who say that it is Christian 
provided that the two individuals concerned are committed and faithful in 
Jesus Christ as their Lord and Saviour, regardless where and before whom the 
marriage was solemnized. There is so far no clear answer to the question of 
what constitutes a Christian marriage. What would churches and missions say 
to this problematic issue? 

Churches and missions discourage marriage between those of different 
religions and denominations. At times they may suspend or excommunicate 
such members. This shows the competitive attitude between the various churches 
as well as between religions. The effect on the churches is apparent. The 
ecumenical and missionary witness of the churches to the Gospel of God in 
Jesus Christ for the world may be weakened, especially when the churches do not 
agree with one another. The hearers of the Gospel message may sometimes be 
confused because they are not sure which of the churches is right. Where the 
Churches recognize and accept each other, marriage between their members is not 
a problem; it is permitted without much structure. Where there is no 
recognition and acceptance of one another, women especially are required 
to leave their religions or denominational affiliation and join their husband's 
churches. Women who are economically self-reliant very often do not have 
to do so; they remain in their own religious or Christian denominational 
affiliation regardless of their status, even though suspended or excommuni- 
cated, and continue to participate in it nevertheless. The churches 
and missions are among the divisive factors of the Tanzanian people 


and Christians. 


As it was indicated earlier, the Church connects marriage and family 
life with Church membership, baptism, the Lord's Supper, and man's salvation. 
Monogamous marriage is one of the conditions for all of these. Polygyny 
uncompromisingly disqualifies those who are not baptised from baptism, church 
membership, the Lord's Supper and salvation; except that very often all the 
wives are considered acceptable. Those who are already baptized are 
disqualified, along with their wives, if they marry again. A thorough 
study on this problem of polygyny and its relation to salvation has not, 
so far, been seriously undertaken by the churches in Tanzania- Africa. 

To require husbands to divorce all their wives except one as a condition 

of baptism, church membership, and the Lord's Supper is questioned by some 
Christians in Tanzania-Africa. There are even those who ask whether polygyny 
is sin in itself or only a prohibition that belongs to the Church's transitory 
rules rather than to God's commandment. Some of those who question this go 
further by saying that the Bible is silent on this matter. 


There are also conditions attached to infants' baptism and the Lord's 
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Supper. A child for whom baptism is requested must be a child of parents 

who are not suspended or excommunicated. They have to reach the age of 
discretion in order to partake of the Lord's Supper; that is, they must 
qualify for the Sacraments. This implies that the salvation of infants 

is partly dependent on the status of their parents' church membership. 
Communion in the Lord's Supper and with the Christian community is partly 
dependent upon their personal qualification, their age of discretion, and this 
applies to baptism in some churches. This raises the question of whether 
these Sacraments are means of grace or not. Infants, it would appear, must 
merit their own salvation, which may be highly questionable. 

During wedding ceremonies and communal activities, alcoholic drink as 
well as food is offered to the participants. Those who are Christians may 
be restricted by their churches and missions. Some churches prohibit 
alcoholic drink. But there are others that apply the prohibition only to 
church elders, teachers of religious instruction, priests, and pastors. 

A few churches prohibit their members from engaging in any business that 
deals with alcoholic drink, such as selling and buying beer, etc. Those 
who drink may be put under church discipline or be suspended if they 
persist. Those who use alcoholic drink may sometimes be simply despised 
and regarded as less Christian-minded by their church leaders, elders, and 
those who belong to the extreme legalistic, puritanic groups. There are 
churches which fine those who are drunk. If they persist, they are 
suspended or excommunicated. 

Churches and their missions are divided on this problem of drinking. 
Some say that the Bible says plainly that it is sin to get drunk but that 
drinking itself is not sin. The Bible also discourages the preparation of 
alcoholic drink. Drinking is not a sin, but getting drunk is; just as eating 
is not a sin but over-eating is. Those who make drink, just as those who make 
food and give to eat are not sinners. But some emphasize that drinking 
is bad to the point of putting under church discipline those who make 
alcoholic drink and even parents or relatives of those who get drunk. 
Church discipline is not uniform in this matter, and in fact the rules of 
a particular church are often simply the rules of the particular family or 
families who happen to be in power in that congregation. They become 
relative rules which may change as soon as the leadership changes. 

Drinking has had and still has a social function. It brings people 
together and works as a means to integrate people. It also serves as a 
refreshment after work although it cannot be denied that there may be 
problems with over-drinking. But such problems should not be over- 


emphasized or exaggerated to the point of dispensing with the importance 
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of drinking for health and social cooperation of people. The churches 
and missions, it would appear would help better by sound instructions. 

Ceremonies such as marriage are accompanied with dancing, especially 
the traditional dance of Tanzania-Africa. Some churches and missions 
forbid any type of dancing among their members because it is improper 
and sin to do so. Dancing may, in some congregations, lead to suspension 
of membership or excommunication until the "sin" is repented of. It 
is especially bad when opposite sexes dance together, otherwise, it 
would appear, it is not so sinful. 

But dancing is traditionally part and parcel of Tanzanian-African 
aesthetic life and culture; it is an indigenous art. It is a question 
of definition. In other words, when the churches and missions label 
dancing as sin, it is not clear what criteria have led to this judgment. 
There are those Christians in the churches in Tanzania-Africa who say 
that dancing itself is not sin even though it could lead to sin. The 
same could be said for other social, religious, and aesthetic practices. 

In the traditional Tanzanian-African society, it was easier for 
sons and daughters to take care of their parents, especially in old 
age. But most youth nowadays leave their parents earlier than ever 
before for further education and employment. Those who are employed 
may either help their parents and relatives by sending them a little 
cash or may not as a result of financial limitations. There are those 
who help their parents by taking care of their younger brothers and 
sisters and even helping them financially with their education. There 
are not many who take their parents with them to their places of work. 
Most parents find that this is undesirable; they find it better to 
remain back home and write to their sons especially for financial 
assistance whenever there is need. Man is a family of interdepen- 
dence, inclusive participation in life together, mutual acceptance of 
one another and sharing. One is either rich or poor within one's family; 
one stands and falls in and with the family. This is clearly expressed 
within the Christian and non-Christian families. This family concious- 
ness is theoretically as well as practically part of the life culture 


of Tanzanian-African people. 


Traditionally children and youth enjoyed the care of their corporate 
family, kinship, and local community. This, as was indicated above, is 
in the process of changing. This is partly caused by the extended 
horizon from that of local community and tribe to local community and 
nation. 

The obligation to one another should be instilled even within the 
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churches and missions in Tanzania-Africa. There is a growing tendency to 
explicit independence of sons and daughters of Tanzania which one fears might 
lead to the self-suicide of the beloved Africa, our progenitor. The concept 
of man in Africa as a family should continue to be shared by the next 
generations. The relationships are becoming those of the primary family 
rather than those which included kinships and local community. This is 

one result of the greater mobility of African society. 

It now demands much more from parents to care for their children then 
it ever did before. Education, besides other things, costs much for parents 
to prepare their children and youth for adult life and social responsibility. 

The education of children by their parents is in a process of shifting 
from the parents to agencies of socialization, such as schools, congregational 
and confirmational formal religious education. This may lead, in the long run, 
to dispensing with informal religious education which the family and community 
have always provided. Over-emphasis on formal education may compartmentalize 
the youth's preparation for adult life, which surely requires both formal 
and informal education if it is to be lived successfully. This calls for 
more serious and self-critical study on the part of churches and missions. 

The over-emphasis on-formal religious education tends to give the 
impression to Christian parents that formal Christian religious education is 
only for children and youth; it is not for adults. The confirmation 
ceremony appears as if it were a ceremony of graduation for the confirmands. 
This idea may rob parents and adult Tanzanian Christians of further Christian 
education. And of course the result, parents are less prepared on their side 
for the education of their youth. Much is added to those who have, and to 
those who do not have, even that which they have is taken away from them. 

It is not, then, surprising to find that some of the youth get into 
problems as soon as they enter into public life. This may be partly 
attributed to their feeling of independence which they are conscious of, 
but it may be an irresponsible independence, according to Tanzanian- 

African social life and culture. Man is a family from which no one is 
completely independent, but there is independence in interdependence. 

Agencies of modernization, including the Church and Mission, should be 
aware of this. 

Such an awareness, it is hoped, should balance the socialization of 
youth between parents and the agencies of socialization available in 


churches, missions, and society. 
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According to Tanzanian-African self-understanding, man lives and dies 
in and with his family. Tanzanian-African life is mostly inclusive; it is 
not exclusive. In some respects modern thought appears to be unaware of 
this theoretical and practical basis of life of African people. 
Socialization is first and foremost the responsibility of the family rather 
than of agencies of socialization. This continues throughout one's whole 
life. Changes may be more meaningful when the traditional and present 
contexts are understood; changes grow from what has gone before into a new 
situation. The churches and missions should face this problem of the 
relationship between the family and agencies of socialization in educating 
children for living and preparing them for adult life. This process of 
education should continue until the grave separates man from this mode of 
existence. 

The irresponsible independence mentioned above may be illustrated by 
an example which is even more than an example. Daughters who get children 
outside of wedlock, besides being suspended or excommunicated from the 
Church, may be carelessly treated and at times even completely neglected. 
The girl's own consciousness of independence from the family may increase 
this state of neglect. On the family's or parents' side, the churches 
do not appear to handle the situation out of the Tanzanian-African 
traditional pattern of life but rather out of the modern ideas of the 
Churches and missions. To those who still admire and cherish the 
traditional patterns, the Christians appear to treat those daughters 
brutally and irresponsibly. The first purpose of socialization of 
children and youth is for living. Therefore, to some Tanzanian- 

African Christians and most non-Christians, such treatment of girls appears 


wrong, immoral, irresponsible and heteronomous. 
THE FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 


This sub-topic contains the following sections: Family relationships, 
the family and the local community, the family and the nation, the family 
and Africa, the family and the world community, the family and the local 
Christian congregation, the family and the denominational church, the 


family and local and universal ecumenism. 
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FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Family ties are among the means for freeing people from fear of one 
another and uniting them in their responsible social life and cultural 
consciousness. 

In the Tanzanian traditional society, people used to spend most of 
their life in their home local community and tribe. They could, however, 
go to work far from their tribal limits on a contract basis and then go 
back home and be reunited with their families. Permanent employment was 
not appreciated as it is at present. The local community was more 
integrated; now people are more mobile. Most families were permanent and 
their relationships were closer than they are now. The local community 
was an extended family where everyone was recognized, accepted, and 
participated in a life of sharing. Children and youth were socialized 
in a permanent responsible social sphere and life of an integrated local 
community. 

Since the colonial era socialization is partly carried out by family 
and community and partly by agencies of socialization such as schools. 
There are few schools for higher education and as a result, most children 
and youth leave their families and communities to attend the boarding 
schools of higher education. They are thereafter alienated from the 
integrated responsible social sphere of their home community. ^ Such 
alienation may lead to the disintegretion of the family relationships, 
and mobility brings with it foreign elements to local communities. 

It is possible that the traditional family and community relationships 
and integrated responsible social consciousness will be recovered and 
developed through the reorientation to familyhood that is being tried by 
some of our independent states of Africa. Integrated responsible social 
consciousness depends on a local community where everyone is recognized 


and accepted in mutual life, work, sharing and social service. 


THE FAMILY AND THE LOCAL DIMENSION 





In Tanzanian-African traditional society, families were closely and 
permanently situated; there was less mobility than there is today. Most 
of the families were, in one way or another, related to each other within 
the local community. Such kinship relations meant that every adult was 


respected with a filial attitude and every child or young person regarded 
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as 'our child.' Man is still, however, a family in Tanzania-Africa, 
despite the process of social change. In the local community, unqualified 
mutual recognition and acceptance expelled mutual fear. Agencies of 
modernization have extended this horizon so that mobility and even 
emigration from one's own community to another is frequent, where there 

are fewer blood family and kinship ties. Recognition and acceptance of 

one another are conditional because there exists a mutual fear. It is 

a symbolic state of death, because man is not a family but an individual 
who is powerless and miserable before the unknown other person. Man outside 
this family and local community is in an immoral society where there is 

less consciousness for responsibility to another person. A man who does 
not recognize his social responsibility in his community setting is not 
likely to recognize it in a larger dimension. This holds true for Christian 
and non-Christian alike. 

Man feels that he is at home when he is within the family and local 
community limits; this is a conscious responsible community. Within the 
context man may play his role meaningfully; otherwise he may endanger his 
life, making it either relatively or literally meaningless, a mere stage 
role. The familyhood consciousness that is being tried by some independent 
states in Africa may lead to a meaningful rediscovery of both the religious 
and social concern for life together within the local community of 
interrelated families and kinships. Hopefully this may lead to a meaningful 


life within an extended community and nation. 


THE FAMILY AND THE NATIONAL DIMENSION 


As it was indicated previously, life outside one's own people is 
a symbolic death. This may lie at the root of the longing for reorientation 
to familyhood as a meaningful pattern of social life and responsibility. 

In the traditional Tanzanian-African society, man felt at home even when 

he was outside his family and local community as long as he was within his 
tribal limits. The tribe played the role that a nation and a denominational 
national church play today. 

There are those among both Christians and non-Christians who say that 
they were more at home in their old setup under family, community, and 
elders than they are at present in the denominational church. They would 
maintain that the elders represented a balanced, mature social consciousness, 
consistency of life, and responsibility for the welfare of all. Today, 
however, young people may become religious or secular leaders of people 
locally or nationally by virtue of academic qualifications alone rather 


than human quality, and experience which is full of "utu" or "humanness". 
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Man's social understanding of life is in a process of secularization, 
that is, a weakening of the social-religious aspect. But man is 
constituted as both social-religious and social-secular; he is aware of both 
the metaphysical and physical aspects of existence. That is inescapable. 

Man is a family in all structures of social and institutional 
organizations in Tanzanian-African understanding and self-expression. In 
the traditional Tanzanian-African society, local leadership representatives 
formed an extension called the tribal section. The section tried consciously 
to reflect the social concerns of its constituent communities and act for 
their well-being. On their side, the local communities influenced and 
strengthened the sectional social consciousness toward a feeling of 
responsible concern for the well-being of their whole section. 

This structure too appears to be in a state of disintegration. This 
may result partly from the mobility of people seeking better material and 
economic possibilities as well as progress. Thus an attitude of competition 
for material accumulation and an expectation of a better life might lead 
to the deterioration of the traditional Tanzanian-African responsible social 
consciousness and practice. This may be balanced by the introduction of 
the Ujamaa (Familyhood) Villages in this country. 

In the traditional Tanzanian-African society, the units of social 
consciousness of tribes were families, local communities, and tribal 
sections. Those who represented the leadership on behalf of local 
communities, tribal sections and the whole tribe felt themselves either 
explicitly or implicitly to be representative of their local communities 
of interrelated and integrated families. Their social obligation was 
instilled through both their conscious and unconscious identification 
with their corporate extended families and local communities. This 
attitude prevailed even during the colonial era. The symbol and content 
of the inclusive unity of a people was the tribe. It is now the nation 
which also has those who represent the concerns of the people locally and 
nationally. After independence the symbol and content of unity shifted 
from the tribe to the nation. This is, at least, the structural fact, but 
it is not yet possible to say whether the criteria for the social 
obligations still come from the families, local communities and the 
national sections, such as regions. There are those among Christians 
who still feel that they are in a more responsible society in their home 
local communities than when they are outside. This appears to be natural 
and universal. 


Tanzanian-African understanding of man is still as a family; it is 





very much hoped that this concept will stabilize and preserve the 
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traditional Tanzanian consciousness of man, for it is this consciousness 


that affects the well-being of man locally, nationally, and internationally. 


THE FAMILY AND THE INTERNATIONAL DIMENSION 





The familyhood concept to which man reorients himself is not a 
foreign one; it is indigenous and Tanzanian-African. Familyhood is 
"ujamaa" in the Swahili language. Familyhood is not only a theory but 
a fact. African states are conscious both explicitly and implicitly 
that they belong to one familyhood, "ujamaa" of African states. This 
consciousness is actualized through the OAU. The African states are, to 
a large extent, socially and responsibly the whole unliberated Africa. 
This obligation is recognized by most of the thinking sons and daughters 
of Africa, Christian or non-Christian. Man as a family in Africa is 
born into a family, lives out his destiny there, and dies in and together 
with his family. Ujamaa extends his family to include the nation and 
Africa internationally. 

To a large extent, a person grows into the sort of person he is 
through the influence of his family. A person detached from his family 
may feel less obligated to conform to family social obligation, but these 
days with the development of means of communication, even geographical 
detachment is less significant than it once was. The individual person 
even outside the limits of his own nation understands that he is a 
representative of his family and nation. To the world at large, an 
individual person represents whatever power structures went into the 


formation of his social consciousness and responsibility. 


THE FAMILY AND THE LOCAL CHRISTIAN CONGREGATION (COMMUNITY) 





Since man is a family, the family is the primary formative structure 
of the individual person in Tanzania-Africa. When a man is converted to 
Christianity and becomes a member of a Christian congregation, a parallel 
structure is set up--the individual Christian as a participant in the 
Christian congregation. Just as the family is both a social and 
responsible force for the individual person, the local Christian community 
or congregation is a force for the individual participating Christian. 
Just as the family structure extends its responsible social influence to 
local community, nation and international scene, the Christian family 
extends its influence into the local congregation, denominational Church, 


and local and universal church fellowship. 
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The claims of each person in the family are important. One cannot 
remove or use another person as an object without in the final analysis, 
destroying himself as a result of violating the age-quality of another 
person. One does injustice to oneself and the other person. The acknow- 
ledgement of another person as a person and his treatment as such appears 
to be one of the formal principles of social justice in personal relations 
in the family. It is questionable whether this social acknowledgement of 
one another as persons is clearly expressed in the local Christian 
congregation and community as it is in the family in Tanzania-Africa. 

The acknowledgement of another person as a person appears to be the 
primary condition for treating him accordingly. This condition is fulfilled 
in the family, local community, and nation at large. Respect for the person 
is embodied in our Tanzanian-African social traditions, rules, customs, law, 
and individual consciences. These are what guide the decisions of the 
individual toward social justice in personal relations. Without them 
mankind locally and universally would be in a precarious situation of self- 
destruction. The individual person makes social decisions through and 
in his traditional system of justice and is at the same time shaped through 
them. 

The Christian family and local Christian community finds its concept 
of social responsibility and justice embodied in its church traditions, 
rules, customs, law and individval conscience. Whenever the social 
responsibility and conscience of the individual person interferes with 
the Church's ideas, there may arise a conflict between them, and this has 
been the case in the history of the social life of the Church and its 
Missions in Tanzania-Africa. One of their persistent questions is whether 
there are structures of human social relations that are universal that 
may resolve the social-conflict between traditional society and Church in 
Tanzania-Africa. Missions have attempted to claim that there are such 
structures--universally, unchangeably, and concretely valid. Such universal 
structures are expressions and statements of the natural law of human 
relation. The Church and its Missions entered the Tanzanian-African 
environment with such a claim. The Ten Commandments are considered by 
the Church and its Missions as statements of the natural law, and added to 
them are different interpretations of them by the churches, embodied in 
their traditions and Church rules. They are regarded as expressions of 
the divine will and they must be obeyed without reservation. 

The Church and its Missions have applied and are still applying the 
commandments heteronomously to this day. Those who fail to abide by the 
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Ten Commandments and rules which are said to be derived from them face 
suspension or excommunication from membership and the Lord's Supper. 

Such heteronomous application seems to be destructive of the person to 

whom it is applied. It appears that the acknowledgement of the person did 
not precede the law's application. This practice is found in most local 
Christian communities or congregations in Tanzania-Africa. 

Yet even the claim of people to be acknowledged as persons does not 
solve the ambiguities of social responsibility and justice. The Church and 
Missions must continually grapple with these ambiguities. 

The Tanzanian-African understanding of man has more to say in the area 
of human relations. Man is united, acknowledged, accepted and respected 
in a life of mutual sharing. This is inclusive for the well-being of all 
concerned. Recognizing and acknowledging another person as a person is 
one of the steps in Tanzanian-African social responsibility in human 
relations. Acceptance includes mutual sharing of life together and brings 
people into reunion with one another. A person should not have to qualify 
for acceptance and respect; these must be accorded him simply because he 
is a person. Often unqualified respect and sharing will require sacrifice 
so that the other person is not rejected or manipulated. The sacrifice 
may have to include unqualified forgiveness, in other words, reconciliation. 
This is part and parcel of the life, work, mission and service of the church 
locally and internationally. 

It is questionable whether this is realized as it should be in the Church 
in Tanzania-Africa when the Ten Commandments and rules said to be derived 
from them are applied heteronomously. But if the Commandments are 
statements of the natural and universal law, they are an expression of man's 
essential relationship to God, to himself and to others. They represent 
man's true nature from which he is estranged provided they are not applied 
heteronomously and arbitrarily but theonomously as given by God. They show 
man that he is estranged from himself. It is questioned whether the Church 
in Tanzania-Africa is conscious of this. The World of God is full of grace 


and openness to the world and invites and frees it to reunion with Him. 


THE FAMILY AND THE DENOMINATIONAL CHURCH 





In Tanzania there are several denominational Churches. They represent 
the social consciousness of their members just as the families do for theirs. 
There is an interplay between the social structure of the family and 
community and that of the local Christian community and the denominational 


Church. 
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Explicit or implicit conflicts may arise in their encounter with each 
other. Social responsibility in both groups seems to be dependent on the 
power relationship between two individuals within the same group. Such 
a power relation affects the way decisions are made. Those who are powerful 
in the Church tend to use their power against the individual or family on 
the grounds that the family social understanding is inferior to the Church's. 
There are often protests that this is unjust and destroys the claim of men 
to be acknowledged as persons. Much injustice is done by those who 
represent the Christian community against individual Christians or non- 
Christians. This may hinder the expression of the Christian concern for 
others in life, work, mission and service. 

The social power structure of Christian communities and churches in 
Tanzania-Africa may be seriously questioned by some conscious Christians 
and non-Christians in Tanzania. Experience has shown that decisions may 
be made on the basis of one's place or position in the Church. The 
super-structures may self-deceptively regard themselves as beyond criticism 
because of their positions. This authority is unjust if it disregards the 
intrinsic claims of Christian and non-Christian people. This use of 
authority by the Church may be tyrannic and arbitrary, a device to 
preserve the status quo. Church life in Tanzania-Africa may take on the 
appearance of life under a law-giver. This may be contrary to the life 
under the Gospel and law given by God to represent to man his essential 
nature from which he is estranged, and to which he cannot return by his 
own human power and ability. However, life under the law only may limit 
people in their self-understanding and both natural and spiritual 
creativity. 

People in the Church in Tanzania-Africa may be tempted to repress 
their just claims or transfer them into unjust claims which may lead them 
into unconscious destruction of others and themselves. Christianity of 
this kind may actually be a barrier to social progress and responsibility 
for people as a whole. Tanzania and Africa as a whole is heading toward 
the future with hope for self-identity, determination, and expression as 
people. Hence she may be impatient with a heteronomous attitude and 
practice, regardless of where it appears and who does it. Is not the Church 
the first and foremost hope of mankind? The Church that remains the Church 
of all times and of all places is the Church of the Cross. 

The just authority in the Church in Tanzania-Africa is that which is 
exercised by individual Christians, Christian families and in the corporate 
Church by everybody. This application of authority in the concrete realities 


of the Church expresses the mutual dependence of all Christians on one 
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another as corporate family believers in Christ in a local and universal 
Church. This shows that life on all levels is worth living only by the 
grace of God. Life among Christians, just as among non-Christians, 
involves ambiguities in all directions of existence. The Church of the 
Cross should always be, as its nature is, the church on the move, the 
pilgrim Church that leads towards the future under God's promises. 


THE FAMILY AND THE LOCAL AND UNIVERSAL ECUMENICAL RELATIONS 





Man as a family may be disrupted and even weakened by Christian 
division of the Church; the local disunity of the Church in Tanzania- 
Africa is a shame! What the beloved Apostle of the Gentiles warned the 
Corinthian Christians against is a fact also in Tanzania: I am of Lambeth, 
I am of Rome, I am of Geneva, etc. Is Christ divided? Were we baptized 
in the name of Rome, Lambeth, Geneva? They are only ministries of the 
mystery and revelation of God in Christ for our salvation and no more. 

So far it appears that the Church in Tanzania-Africa is dictated to by 
Rome, Lambeth, Geneva, etc. It seems the Church is not both socially and 
Spiritually independent in independent Africa. Most Church union 
negotiations have failed in East Africa partly because Rome, Lambeth, 
Geneva, etc. do not approve of them. This heteronomous attitude toward 
the African Church should be examined by the Church in Tanzania-Africa 
so that it is worth having and being the Church of the Triune God here. 





The growth of the Tanzanian-African Church seems partly limited by the 
material and spiritual dependence on Rome, Lambeth, Geneva, etc. And 





dependence is intimately linked with structures—material or spiritual 





Are there any structures or contents that may be among the liberating 
forces of the Church in Africa from this material and spiritual bondage? 
If the Church is to remain the hope for freeing, liberating and uniting 
mankind in all aspects of life, it must face the task of examining its 
life and work, missionary concern and service in the context of its 
Present situation. God is the owner of the Christian Church; human 
hierarchies and structures should not own it. 

These problems limit and weaken the ecumenical witness of the 
Church in life, work, mission and service of the Church in Tanzania- 
Africa. There appears to be something missing, structures for social 
life that are locally and universally liberating. 

The ambiguities of life at all levels, as it was pointed out earlier, 
result from man's estrangement from his essential ground and from his 


fellow human beings. He has no possibility for return unless it is given 
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from beyond himself and his fellow human beings. This is what is behind the 
ambiguities of the social responsibility in the life of the Christian 
family, local Christian community and local universal ecumenism of the 
Church in Tanzania-Africa. 

Man was created with the possibility for responsible decision, self- 
determination, and actualization of his potentialities as a free being. 
Estrangement and death unavoidably resulted from man's freedom to actualize 
his potentialities. God is Creator even over the estrangement of man from 
his essential nature and from his fellow men. God does not limit or 
prevent man's freedom to actualize his potential being. Even in the state 
of sin and death, man is still man and has self-determination, even against 
the possibility God has set for his salvation. God respects man's freedom 
which he was given at his creation. Arbitrary rules are useless in saving 
man from his estrangement from his essential ground and from his world of 
human beings. Salvation is only possible when the possibility is given by 
God Himself and when, as a result, man in freedom responds to the possi- 
bility given to him by God through His gracious overcoming of man's sin 
and death in the life, suffering, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

His only begotten Son now on behalf of man overcame sin and death. 

So far man cannot be forced into salvation; he is a centered personality, 
a free and responsible deciding self. Tanzania-Africa is a country of 
centered persons, free and responsible and deciding for themselves. Why 
are they to be decided for by Rome, Lambeth, Geneva, etc. in their social 
life as both human beings and Christians? 

The sin and death of man which separate him from God were overcome 
by God's own action without man. He overcame by his own participation 
structurally in Jesus. He took away the judgement passed on man for his 
sin. He did it through the principle of justice by destroying that which 
is against the potential goodness of God's creation. Jesus took away sin 
and judgement on behalf of man through participation and self-affirmation. 
Men are called to salvation by grace; they are free to decide for the 
power of the Holy Spirit in the Gospel proclaimed and the Sacraments 
administered. Those who respond to the call simultaneously respond to 
social responsibility in obedience to the commandments of God which are 
theonomously given to men. Man's responsibility is based upon the ultimate 
demand of God in the strategy of the Commandments for men to love Him and 
their fellow men. Men's essential nature which has fallen and is estranged 
both from God and from his fellows is freed from sin and death, and 
emptiness and meaninglessness and transcendence, and born to the hope of 


eternal life and to free obedience and communion with God and service to 
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mankind. God acts not heteronomously but theonomously by representing His 
law and will to man and with it showing man his state of separation from him- 
self and his fellows. This representation is not arbitrary but respects the 
intrinsic human claim to be acknowledged and treated as a centered, free, 
responsible, and deciding self. Rome, Lambeth and Geneva should respect 

the freedom of the Churches in Tanzania-Africa to fellowship and unity. 

These reflections on Christian social responsibility in mission in 
Tanzania-Africa state the theological issues that the Churches and missions 
should take into serious consideration. The other theological issue is 
how to relate God's ultimate demand to the concrete realities of the life 
and work, mission and service of the Church and its missions in Tanzania- 
Africa. We seek the application of God's demand to local and universal 
dimensions of the life of the Church within the social and religious 
ambiguities of life and culture of Tanzania-Africa. In other words, it is 
the question of the proximate application of God's social demand to all 
people indiscriminately. 

The Church in Tanzania-Africa is faced with defining the ontological 
foundation of social responsibility and how to apply the social ultimate 
responsibility to the social and religious realities of life. 

The ultimate Christian social demand is God's and as it has been 
affirmed, is theonomous and acknowledges the intrinsic claims of man 
particularly and universally as a responsible socially centered, free and 
deciding self. Otherwise it is a heteronomous and arbitrary demand on 
human beings individually or in groups or social institutions. The 
institutional Church locally and universally should seriously consider 
whether it acknowledges Tanzanian-African Christians as centered, free, 
responsible, and deciding persons in social obligations and 
responsibilities. 

Whenever the experience of the revelation of God and his demands is 
made into a system and applied to people unconditionally, it may be 
heteronomous and may result in disregarding people and their claim to 
be acknowledged as persons and may destroy them instead of leading them 
into self-transcendence and social and spiritual creativity. This may be 
the experience in some of the churches in Tanzania-Africa in both their 
local and universal ecumenical relations. At times the national represen- 
tatives of the church structures appear to be more fanatic than early 
European and American missionaries in defending the Church's system they 
received from the missions. They may fight for the preservation of 
systems of Western Christianity which were inherited by churches in 


Tanzania-Africa. The criticisms here are directed to all of us and it 
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may be unchristian and even inhuman to criticize only some Christian 
people when all of us children of the universal Church and systems are 
not, in one way or another, exempted from being among the contributors to 
the problems. 

At this stage it would be helpful to both the churches in Tanzania- 
Africa and those outside Africa, especially those of Europe and America 
to reorient themselves locally arid universally in the area of social 
responsibility. Such reorientation, in order to be creative in both local 
and universal dimensions, should include the contents of the social 
responsibility that are both locally and universally valid. Such an 
approach, I propose, should include the common roots of the social 
responsibility, the criteria of their validity, sources of the contents 
and the forces leading to the realization of the social and religious 
responsibility of Christians in Tanzania-Africa and the whole universal 
Catholic Church or people of God. 

The Christian social obligation and responsibility as it is applied 
by the Church to its members in Tanzania-Africa is said to be rooted and 
based on the divine will. The Absolute revealed Himself and His will to 
man through revelation. The social obligation to be the expression of 
such divine will and as such is sovereign and beyond criticism. At times 
even those who proclaim it to people are said to be beyond criticism 
because they represent the sovereign power of being on which the Christian 
social obligation and responsibility is rooted and based. 

Since the Christian social obligation represents the sovereign divine 
will beyond criticism, it may seem not to respect the intrinsic claims of 
people, Christians and non-Christians, to be acknowledged as persons and 
treated accordingly in church life, work, mission and service. The 
sovereign divine will, as it appears to most people, becomes more divine 
when it does not destroy the freedom in which its objects were created. 
Man was created as a centered, free, responsible, and deciding self. This 
understanding of the roots and basis of Christian social obligation and | 
responsibility should acknowledge the claims of people, in both their 
particular and universal dimensions, to be acknowledged as persons. Such 
an understanding may guide the Church and its members in Tanzania-Africa 
in their Christian social obligation and responsibility as people of God, 
into greater catholicity in a religious and secular sense. Without this 
understanding mankind has only the law of the family, nation and inter- 
national community, and not the saving message of God for life together, 
work, mission and service of the church within itself and society. 


God gives man a law he can understand, to show him where he falls 
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Short. Every law of God expresses man's intended relationship to God, to 
himself, and to others. But man can see that there is no exit from his 
estrangement, and he experiences the pain of separation in himself and in 
all his relationships. God's demand does not come to man complete with 
solutions for each concrete case. The specific content of God's demand in 
a particular context grows from cultural processes and is embodied in human 
laws, tradition, authorities, and the individual conscience. Indeed man 
could not comprehend God's social obligation at all unless it were repre- 
sented to him in familiar terms. It was questioned earlier whether the 
Christian social demands in Tanzania-Africa were derived from the African 
cultural processes or whether they were rather interpreted from the 
experiences of a foreign culture. Of course the cultural processes 
themselves are also in a state of limitation, so they will inevitably run 
up against the same ambiguities that an individual faces. 

The same God who shows man his state of separation is the God who is 
for mankind. He seeks them so that He can save them from sin and bring 
them into reunion with Him, themselves, and their fellow men. There is no 
fear of God when men are in the state of sin and separation from Him. What 
men may fear are the cultural processes that are embodied in laws, 
tradition, authorities, and individual consciences. This ambiguity is 
experienced in all power structures of human relations, including the 
institutional Church. Men cannot come to the realization of God's demands 
through the agency of institutions (including, conceivably, the institu- 
tional Church) that are themselves estranged from God and their fellow men; 
even the realization of the demand must come from God. 

God brings this realization to man through his gracious participation 
in man's predicament through Jesus who is the Christ. 

This was possible because in Jesus there is the power of being itself; 
He is God-Man. He is not estranged from God and from Himself as man is. 
Jesus is the mediator between God and man and reunites them. Under the 
criterion of proportional justice, he was vicariously punished on behalf 
of men and obediently died on the Cross, taking away the sin of the world. 
He overcame sin and death by his righteousness and resurrection from the 
dead and became the first fruit from the dead and man's hope of the 
resurrection and eternal life. This is the good news and this is the 
Gospel which frees mankind and can reunite them within the church and 
Society. 

This gracious message is addressed to men who are in sin and separa- 


tion from God, from themselves, and from their fellow men. It turns them 
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around into repentance of their sin and faith in God in Jesus Christ. They 
receive forgiveness and the promise of eternal life with God and can live 
in this hope thereafter. God gives Himself and the Good News about Himself 
simultaneously. He brings the realization of His ultimate social demand on 
men. ‘Those who come to self-realization of their desperate state as a 
result of the accusing law, through repentance and faith in the saving 
Gospel message are brought to a new status; they are a new creation and are 
reunited with God and their fellow men. They are freed from their sin and 
separation. They are people of God and should be above the denominational 
barriers. 

He who is graciously accepted by God simultaneously is in the process 
of accepting his fellow men. Reunion with God is a process reunion with 
mankind, both in its local and universal dimensions. The impetus toward 
the realization of the social demand of God is given by God by his grace 
for the salvation of man through Jesus who is the Christ. Faith in the 
promise of God results in the process for action, in acceptance and reunion 
with other human beings indiscriminately as God accepts all people 
indiscriminately, not under the law but under dynamic grace. This ecumen- 
ical relation of Christians should be above the denominational divisions. 

The gracious acceptance of man by God does not reject the ambiguities 
of existence but purifies, elevates, and thus transforms them. The trans- 
formation grows out of personal ecstatic devotion to and trust in God. The 
social responsibility of the Christian in his new creation or status, in 
faith received from God, is Christocentric. It should open for fellowship, 
cooperation and unity with all Christians regardless of their denominational 
affiliations just as the individual African is in the African society. 
man in Africa is a family both in the primary and extended aspects. But 
this does not exclude such an individual from the fellowship, cooperation, 
intermarriage and even unity with other familes. 

In and through the Holy Spirit, the Church cuts through all levels 
of the ambiguous social life of the Holy Christian Church corporately 
and its members individually. The Holy Spirit of God is the comprehensive 
power in the life of the Holy Catholic Church of God in Tanzania-Africa 
and the Church universal. The Holy Spirit is the ultimate force for 
the process of the realization of the ultimate demand of God for Christians. 
The ecstatic devotion of Christians to God should result in social 
actions for mankind which are permeated by God's Spirit. The Spirit cuts 
through all ambiguities of cultural processes which are embodied in 


traditions, rules, laws, and power structures of human and church 
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denominational groups. 

Such cultural processes, in and through the Spirit of God embodied 
in His Word, are purified, elevated, and transformed for the fulfilling 
of the social responsibility in the church and the fallen and estranged 
world. The Church is also missionary under God to this world, to 
Tanzania-Africa and the whole world community of nations. In addition, 
the Church continues in its daily task in the concrete realities of material 
economic, social, religious, linguistic, and aesthetic life within itself 
and in relation to the society in general. In order that the mission of 
the Church be open to the world the church should bear witness to the 
Gospel as a united church. 

Without the transforming power of the Holy Spirit, man cannot accept 
his neighbour fully. But the Holy Spirit enables him to see his neighbour 
as God sees him. This reunion of mankind which results from the Gospel 
Should begin with the church itself, as the society. 

Since even Christians still participate in the ambiguities of life, 
it can be said that they are still in the midst of a process of socially 
conditioned responsibility. Christians still participate also in 
their cultural processes. It is only through the Holy Spirit that man 
can realize his devotion to God in action within his own culture. Man's 
natural longing for cultural goodness in not denied, but the Spirit 
prevents such a longing from becoming mere cultural enjoyment without 
serious Christian social responsibility for life together, work, mission 
and service in the Christian community and the society. 

In group and personal relations, it is again only the Holy Spirit 

which can transform man's natural attitude toward his fellows, i.e. 
accepting some and rejecting others according to his personal preference, 
into complete acceptance of all. This is not to say that he will 
prefer some people to others; that is natural and indeed unavoidable. 
But the Spirit through the word of God, Law and Gospel, and Sacraments 
purifies acceptance into the process of true responsibility for fellow 
Christians and for the world. The ecumenical relations of the Church 
is part and parcel of the Christian responsibility. 

The Spiritual power of the Holy Spirit does not only conquer the 
preferential quality of acceptance in personal relations in Christians, 
but also their power in personal and group relations. Man can exercise 
power over himself and over others theonomously only through the power 
of the Holy Spirit that proceeds from God the Father and the Son, other- 


wise he exercises it ambiguously, arbitrarily, tyranically, and heterono- 
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mously. For Christians, the spiritual power of God leads into the whole 
truth even with regard to their power over others. The Spirit purifies, 
elevates, and transforms the ambiguous power in Christians so that it may 
be exercised seriously, responsibly, and theonomously under God. The 
Spiritual power is the ultimate force toward the realization by Christians 
of the ultimate Christian social demand of God in Christian life, work, 
mission and service in the Church ecumenically and society. 

The acceptance of God's ultimate demand in the power of the Holy 
Spirit (through the Word of God, the Law and the Gospel proclaimed) 
frees and unites mankind locally and universally, the only ultimate 
hope of the Church and the world. The realization of the Christian social 
demand through the spiritual power transcends all the ambiguous preferential 
qualities of acceptance in individual, personal, and group relations; 
and the exercise of power thus becomes responsible both locally and 
universally. Denominations can be transcended in Tanzania-Africa and the 
world for life together, work, mission and service in the Church and 
the society for Christians. 

The further growth of Christian social responsibility in the Church 
in Tanzania-Africa will largely depend upon the ecstatic devotion of 
Christian individuals to God's self-disclosure to mankind in and through 
Jesus who is the Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit in and through 
the Word of God, the Gospel proclaimed, and the administration of the 
Sacraments. These may purify and elevate the ambiguous preferential 
quality of acceptance of one another in individual, personal, and group 
relation, and transform the exercise of power into a force for the well- 
being of man individually and corporately, locally and universally, 
confessionally and ecumenically. 

This is a spiritual process actualized in and through the dynamics 
of existence. Individual Christians and the corporate Catholic Church 
locally and universally are not yet a fully realized and consummated 
Kingdom of God. It is the Kingdom of God in the process of becoming. 

This makes individual Christians and those who represent the power 
structures of the corporate Church locally and universally liable to social 
criticism in the light of the spiritual power and truth of God. The 
ultimate social demand of God is realized by Christians not fully but 
proximately in the ambiguities of social concerns in the concrete social 
realities of life. The ambiguities of the realities of life are neither 
denied nor excluded, but they are rather purified, elevated, and transformed 
in Christians by the spiritual power of the Holy Spirit of God so 


that Christians may proximately realize the ultimate Christian social 
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responsibility that God gives them. 

This construction neither denies nor excludes the Tanzanian-African 
understanding of man as family, but for Christians it is purified by the 
Holy Spirit from its sub-personal, preferential bondage to exclusive family, 
local, and national relations into acceptance of man both particularly 
and universally, proximately realizing the ultimate social demand of God, 
laid especially on Christians as His special people. The Tanzanian-African 
concept of sin and guilt is transcended, including both the particular and 
universal elements. Sin is not only the wrong which is done only against 
one's group, but first and foremost it is unbelief and disobedience to 
God and separation from Him, which results in one's separation from one's 
group and one's fellow men. This inclusive understanding of the concept 
of sin and guilt does not originate from and within the natural order or 
history. It originates from beyond history, from God's self-disclosure in 
the act of revelation. God's disclosure of man's sin and guilt is beyond 
the natural order and history; it is unhistorical. As it has been said, 
the way out of sin, guilt, and separation from God and fellow men is 
provided by God alone, who is the only one who has righteousness and life 
in himself. 

There are two alternatives, then, for man, be he Tanzanian-African 
or any other man. In his centered, free, responsible, and deciding self, 
he may either choose to live and die within the hope of his family or 
community or nation, which is a state of separation from himself, God, 
and other men; or he may ecstatically accept God's precious acceptance 
of man in Christ in repentance of his sin and faith in Him and the 
proximate realization of the ultimate Christian social demand that 
God gives man for Christian life, work, mission, service, local, 
international, ecumenical relations and unity of Christians and in mission 
unity with even non-Christians. 

The primary and extended family in Tanzania-Africa has relation- 
Ships within itself, with its kinships and the other families for 
fellowship, cooperation and even unity, especially through marriages. 

The Church in Tanzania-Africa and the world, it would appear, might be 
enriched by this family model for its ecumenical fellowship, cooperation 
and even unity locally and internationally if the Church were to try it. 
This would contribute to the unity of mission, service and the political 
participation in the one will of God and the saving power of the Gospel. 
The Gospel is the only ultimate power for salvation that frees and unites 
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mankind into a new Christian community in Christ in the Church and society 


through the Church's mission and service. 
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18. TANZANIA (ELCT - North Western Diocese) 


The Participation of Women and Youth in the Total Witness 
and Service of the Church 


Co-ordinator: Mrs. Judes K. Bukambu 


Chairman: Dean Samson B. Mushemba 


The above mentioned issue has been selected as a research topic which 
is a burning issue in this Diocese. It is a burning issue because till now 
the participation of youth and women in the service of the church has been 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

By "service" we do not only mean being employed, but we also mean all 
manner of help in witnessing for Christ. The question is whether or not 
the church provides opportunity and gives these people a chance to serve. 
Here we mean the church as an institution and also as a community of 


believers in general. 


A. GENERAL DESCRIPTION: 
1. m. At the coming of Christianity, the native people had their own 





culture and traditions relating to their everyday life. In those 

traditions women were slighted, they were treated disrespectfully 

and were, to an extent, left behind. 

Although youths were used in a variety of ways, in defence, 
national building and production, their ideas were not considered, 
they had no voice in the community and were used to obeying what- 
ever the elders said. 

a) i) Women: The women had no rights in clan-property inheri- 
tance. Inheritance was the business of men only. The 
male child had all the rights, even if he was not the 
first-born. If there were no male chiláren in a family, 
the father considered himself childless. This contributed 
to the frequencey of polygamous marriages. 

ii 


In leadership, women were forgotten and were not given a 
Chance to express themselves or give advice. They were 
considered unwise and not as clever as men. Leadership 
was therefore in the hands of men alone although there 
were capable women who could have taken up some of the 
positions of leadership. 


iii) There were many taboos for the women. There were many 








b) 


iv) 


v) 


The 
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things they were not allowed to do, things that they could 
have done. They were not allowed to eat some foods, although 
they did all the cooking. It also happens that these foods 
they were banned from eating were either the rare special- 
ities or the most delicious. Children belonged to the 
father. 

Polygamy lowered the position of the women further. Many men 
married to "get children" or increase the number of workers 
on their farms. Therefore the value of the women lay in 
their usefulness as tools, also as a sign of prestige, 
richness and greatness of the men. A man, when asked how 
rich he was would say = "I have 100 cows, 50 goats, 100 
Sheep, 10 children (males) and so many wives." 

Also, in the community the women were considered to have 
little faith and to be feeble human beings. The dowry paid 
for the wives also made the women serve so that they laboured 
in a manner similar to bought slaves. 


Youth: 


i) 


ii| 


iii) 


The unmarried young man had no voice in the community, and 
had no special official place. He was not included in 
community or clan meetings. He could not give or receive 

the respected greeting (okulamya). Even if he remained a 
bachelor till he was 40 years old, he would not be respected 
as a man but would be looked down upon. The young woman 

was treated like any other woman. If she remained unmarried 
after she was 18 years, then she would be even more slighted 
and excluded. 

Today young men are generally highly placed in the community. 
Politically, many are encouraged to participate in different 
Committees, and to become leaders. However, not all of them 
do a good job. This is mainly because they are given respon- 
sibility without enough training and directives. Also 

some of them lack the mental maturity required for good 
leadership. Some of them have hàd low-level education so 
that they meet resistance from those under them who are 
highly educated and able to express themselves better. 
Biblically, youths were given a place and were used by God. 
Examples are: 


Samuel, who played an important role in the transition period 
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when Israel was growing out of a loose collection of tribes 
into a nation. He was a prophet (I Sam, 1-3), seer (I Sam. 9: 
6-20), leader (I Sam. 7: 1-14), judge (I Sam. 7: 15-17) 
annointer of King (I Sam. 13, 15). David, who became king 
after Saul, brought the ark of the Covenant to Jerusalem 

and was promised by God to rule forever through his descend- 
ants; Jesus Christ was a descendant of David. Jeremiah, a 
young prophet, whose main task was to prepare the Jewish 
people for the lesson of the exile. Daniel, who interpreted 
royal dreams, survived in the lion's den and revealed 

the course of future history. John the baptist who preceded 
Christ and prepared the way for him. Timothy also was one 
among the youth who took place in the church as a leader 

(I Tim. 4: 11-12). 

iv) In the church, the youth are left behind. It is true that 
we have 2 kinds of Christian youth organisations in our 
Diocese, namely, TSCF and Omushubiro. TSCF (Tanzania 
Students Christian Fellowship) is a national organisation, 
open only to students above primary school level and centred 
at secondary schools and colleges. Omushubiro is a local 
organisation which is open to all youths and is centred 
in local parishes. We also have many youths who help teach 
Sunday school to the younger children. 

Outside of meetings of the two organisations and teaching 
Sunday school, many of the youths are left behind in the 
general service to the church. Besides in those areas that 
people have been specifically trained for (pastors, typists, 
evangelists etc.), there are very few serving the church. 
The uneducated are in a worse position because they have an 
inferiority complex and they are looked down upon by the 
educated. One of the aims of the Youth organisations is 

to raise their consciousness and position but there is no 
firm support for these organisations. TSCF is usually left 
to do "its own thing" while Omushubiro is left to sway and 


stagger so that some leave the organisation. 


Another factor contributing to the exclusion of youths from 
service, is the fact that a lot of youth look down on the 
work of the church. This leads to fear and reluctance on 
the side of leaders to approach the youth and ask them to 
participate. On the other hand the youths that would like 
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to help are afraid to approach the leaders, thinking that 
they are not fit to serve in those "holy" matters. Also 

youths are generally not well informed about where and how 
they could serve. They are also not sure if their help is 


needed or welcome. 


B. THE RESEARCH ITSELF: 


a) Conductors: 


The research was conducted in the Diocese under a committee 
of 13, among them pastors, teachers, doctors, deacons and 
lay Christians of various ages. Seven on the committee were 
females. The committee was put into operation after the 


"Addis Consultation", 


b) Procedure: 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


The committee had no previous knowledge on research matters; 
therefore, a research expert, Marja-Liisa Swantz, was invited 
to help out. She conducted some seminars where she gave a 
few directions and thought about the principles of research. 
Afterwards the committee chose the "participatory method" 
as the most suitable for this particular research. It was 
decided to conduct the research all over the Diocese among 
all the different kinds of people. 

Due to lack of funds, it was not possible to conduct the 
research all over the Diocese as planned. 6 of the eight 
districts of the Diocese were chosen. The research was 
conducted in each of 2 congregations of these 6 districts. 
The committee selected 3 members from each of the chosen 
districts and conducted seminars to explain to them the 
purpose of the research and the method chosen to conduct 
the research. Some of these members had also attended Dr. 
Swantz's seminar. 

These three members worked in their home districts, within 
the chosen congregations and beyond according to the avail- 
ability of time and means of transportation. Different 
ways were used in conducting the actual research, one-to-one 
talk, group talks, individual questioning and questionnaires 
were used. 

Each three members then got together and wrote a summary of 


their findings, then all questionnaires and summaries were 
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collected and brought to the Diocesan Committee. Because of 
the time limit involved, the analysis and interpretation of 
the reports and questionnaires was first done by a few of the 
conducting committee members and later presented to the whole 
committee for corrections and additions. (There is a slight 
communication problem here. Travelling from place to place 
can be rather difficult.) 


c. i) The participants were people of various ages and backgrounds. 
There were youths aged 15-25, married & single, middle-aged, 
and old people. They also ranged from the illiterate to 
university graduates. Some Government and religious leaders 
were questioned, leaders at the regional and district levels 
and also leaders of different departments. Group discussions 
were conducted in a variety of groups - students, civil 
servants, youth leaders (TYL, Omushubiro), women's organisa- 
tions, ané other mixed meetings. People from other 
denominations also participated. 

ii) The questionnaire was meant to be filled only by those 


few who knew and understood how to answer the questions. 


2. ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEMS: 





This Diocese exists for the witness to Christ and for the Christians 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania, North Western Diocese, 


one part of all the Lutherans in the world. Undoubtedly, each part 
of the Lutherans differs in its application of the church doctrine, 
according to its environment. Our Diocese is no different in this 
respect. Each section emphasizes certain different aspects of the 
discipline. 

Also Lutherans are part of a larger group of Christians, followers 
of Christ who believe in the existence of a triune God and his revealed 
salvation to humankind. Christians are limbs of Christ who lives through 
his church in the world. He is here "today, tomorrow and forever." 

God created "a person" in his own image. Therefore, before God, 
children, the youth, and the old are all "his children". There is no man 
or woman. Before Christ all are equal - there is no difference. 

Differences appear only in the eyes of people because of structural 
differences among them. But the functions of these different structures 
collaborate for the safety and service of all in the community. It is 


not that a certain sex or age group is brighter or has more rights than 
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the other. We, as Christians, should lead in spreading this word about 


equality and ensuring its practice. - BUT - 


When Christianity came to Bukoba & Karagwe, it came to a people 


who had their own traditions and habits relating to their everyday life. 


(1) These were the "gentiles" who joined Christianity. It was not 


the whole part of the body that became Christian since a certain part 
still enslaved itself and adhered to old traditions (both good & bad). 


It was also difficult for the few who joined Christianity to forget 


their traditions since they were a part of a larger group (clan), joined 


together like rings of a chain. In other words, Christianity was laid 
side by side with traditions. 


Although the church disliked some of the traditional practices 


because they were against Christian principles (which usually defend 


the rights of all), it could not change or do away with all traditional 


practices. They were afraid to create unnecessary opposition to the 


spread of Christianity. The Church had to move slowly. It did, however, 


intervene and do away with some of our traditions - e.g. native songs 


and dances were forbidden within the church. This applied in particular 


to the first converts. It happened not only in this diocese but in many 


other dioceses and churches in Tanzania. 


On the other hand, the new Christians were satisfied with things 


as they were traditionally. There was no real big fight. Had there been 


such a fight, Christianity could have uprooted traditional beliefs and 


could have clearly pointed out those traditional practices that were 


anti-Christian. Although this was done, it was not efficiently or 


sufficiently done. It could not be done efficiently or sufficiently 
because the missionaries did not really understand the traditions of the 


people. Nor did they take time and interest to study them. Also there 


was no clear distinction between Christian ethics and traditional way of 


life. 


In the long run out of this confusion came two different groups 


of Christians: 


a) 


b) 


Those who called themselves "saved" (abalokoke) and claimed that most 
of the traditional beliefs & practices were "sin" and 

those who were called "ordinary Christians" and left only the traditional 
beliefs that were directly against Christianity. 

These were the majority. 

It is thus clear that traditional beliefs and habits influenced 


the lives of the Churistians in the NWD. Women and youth stayed in their 


respective places and were denied some of their rights save for the 
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revived Christians who practised real equality in their whole life. Women 
gained freedom of speech and confidence both at home and in their congrega- 
tions. Since the beginning of the church in this area, men as well as 
women were chosen as congregational elders and village wardens. Recently 
a new awakening about human rights took place in the Government and in the 
church. 
(ii) There is still what can be called conservatism among the 
leaders of our Diocese, most of whom are males. These in 
answering the questionnaire say that "it is true that if a 
youth or a women has ability and is praiseworthy, he/she 
should be given a chance to serve". Beyond that statement, 
there is no deep practice. Some of the reasons why it is 
not practised have been mentioned in part I, one of them 
being lack of education and skill especially on the 
woman's side. 

However, some youth & women have the required skills and could serve 
if given the chance. Some have been heard asking to be considered for 
service but almost invariably are taken only those who already have good 
opportunities. These get the chance to expand their knowledge further 
(which in itself is not bad but those others shouldn't be left behind). 


Furthermore, some of those given chances have no connection with the church 
(which is good if it will attract them to the church, but it does 


discourage those connected with the church). The church should have a clear 


training programme for women and youth in order to keep them up-to-date. 


Today the leaders' ideas are very much influenced and controlled 
by traditional practices & habits "Because: our ancestors did such 
and such, we cannot make changes right now. We will go slowly,", they 
say. Also some of the leaders' ideas are misled by Bible misinterpretation. 
Paul's ideas, for example, from I Cor. 14: 34 on women are an argument used 
by many against women's service in the church. They forget that Paul 
speaks to a particular people with a particular culture in a particular 
time. 

Paul lived in the lst century and in a different nation. It is 
difficult to understand why some church leaders emphasize Paul's words 
and treat them as indispensable when Paul said these words to build and 
strengthen the church of that particular time. As the church should 
selectively keep & uphold those of our traditions that are good and 
applicable today, so should it selectively keep and uphold Paul's words, 
and other Bible verses. It should also apply them constructively to our 


time and culture. We do not live in Jewish land or Paul's time. 
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The Youth 


(iii) 


It has already been said that when the Government 
gave youths sudden power, some of them failed to do a good 
job. Reasons for this were mentioned, which are also 
applicable to the church. It is impossible to reap where 
the seed has not been well kept. Christian youth need to 
be looked after, tended and led in a Christian way, not 
only by parents but also by all Christians. The church 
leaders should not neglect this part of their job either. 

Some of the youth do not understand the Diocesan 
Administration, or its constitution and are not given 
opportunity to meet with the leaders to discuss matters 
relating to the problem of the youth. Some of leaders 
do not take time to meet with youth for long enough nor 
do they involve themselves in youth matters. The youth 
are therefore left to guess their answers to administrative 
questions and on many occasions they leave the church and 
find other things which become the centre of their lives. 
Also guessing answers is what leads to unfounded and untrue 
rumours which affect all levels of service within the 
church. 

It is hard for these youths, who have been so neglected, 
to take up responsibility and do a good job of it. If they 
make mistakes, they get the blame. 


Women: 


(iv) 


As regards the woman, we have seen the kind of problems 
she faces in trying to raise her status. Tradition denies her 
some rights, in the church she is similarly treated and in the 
nation her educational level leaves her unwanted for jobs. 
Therefore, she remains a pathetic figure to be pitied. Her | 
low educational level hinders her being given any responsi- 
bility as a leader, and since all household matters are left 
to her, her chances of succeeding as a leader are reduced to 
nothing. What she needs is education and a lot of orientation 
in various matters. She needs to be built up in her interests 
and abilities. She needs time to read newspapers, magazines 
and books and to discuss with someone what she reads or hears 
on the radio. In general she needs to be built up in 
fundamental, objective and constructive reasoning. (This is 


impossible if the only place she is allowed is the kitchen.) 








(v) 


(vi) 
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In addition to that, she needs to learn to think and 
speak as a person and not as a woman. This will help her 
deal with the life of struggling for human rights. She needs 
to learn that there are more important things than looking 
beautiful, fighting for men at dances and being jealous of 
other women. Some of the answers to the questionnaire discuss 
the election of women leaders in meetings. They indicate that 
women do not vote for other women because they look down on 
one another, have no confidence in one another, and are 
jealous of each other. Some women who are elected have no 
confidence in themselves either and are afraid of success 
(afraid to lose their femininity & thus their attraction to 
men). 

Woman needs assistance in her growth. The Church should 
take on the responsibility of helping raise the woman in every 
possible way. The woman should also be responsible and apply 
herself to the task of self-emancipation. 

To a certain extent the government did not include woman 
in its plan for development. When education was started, many 
more schools were built for males. Very few, if any, were 
built for females. Therefore very few females got elementary 
education. This was in line with the traditional belief that 
the woman's place is at home and that her most important 
function is to bear children. To educate a female would 
therefore have been a waste of money. To educate a male on 
the other hand was profitable since he would go out and earn 
money for the whole family. 

Till now the place of woman in the community is still 
low. More is said than is done about raising her place. Who 
will take up any responsibility when there are only very few 
women now who are getting higher education? Although there 
have been numerous discussions, this problem has not really 
been solved. ‘There is some hope though, since most secondary 
Schools are now co-educational. It is also the intention of 
the Government to create more chances for women in high 
schools and university. 

To-day life in the church conforms to biblical and 
theological principles. Biblically and theologically, a 
woman is as much a Christian as a man is. They both get free 


the everlasting life through grace. A11 human beings are 
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equal in the eyes of God - Gal. 3: 27-28, Matt. 28: 19-20, 
Matt. ll: 28. 

There are Old Testament women who were leaders and 
prophets and New Testament women who were in Christ's 
service. Examples are: Deborah (Judges 4: 4), Hannah (Lk. 
36: 38), Priscilla (Acts 18: 24), Lydia (Acts 16: 35). 

Jesus revealed himself to a woman as Messiah (John 4: 4), 
he sat and talked with Mary and Martha (Lk. 10: 38). He was 
washed and annointed by a woman in Simon's house and at the 
resurrection he appeared first to the women who had visited 
the tomb to annoint his body. 

But Jesus had no woman apostles. Also in Israel's 
children, only the males are named, although Israel had 
female children also. 

Paul's letters confuse people. Many take his words and 
use them as arguments against the emancipation of women. 
Paul's principles were Jewish. Are we living in Galilee 
today? 

The Church today is very much under traditional beliefs, 
Biblical principles and theology. Constitutionally, the 
woman is given equal rights with the man except: 

a) The woman is not allowed to conduct worship services 

(Diocesan Constitution p. 25, para. 4, and p. 22 c). 

The woman is oppressed. She is not allowed to preach 

in church or read the Gospel there. 

b 


Till now the synodal council that governs the Diocese, 
which has 15 members, has only one woman on it. This 
is not because of lack of capable women - there are many 
who could do the job. It is also true that in most 
other committees in the Diocese, there are fewer women 
than men. 
It has been argued that the proportion of men to women on 
these committees is reasonable and proportional to the number 
of educated and able woman available. This is true but the 
question is, "How is the church helping to provide more women 
with education and to raise their status?" 

We have four native parish workers and one Sister and we 
have some foreign parish workers. There is a need for more 
such workers. 


It is surprising that the native parish sisters face a 
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lot of problems in their work. Transportation is a problem, 
their pay is low, some of their houses are a sorry sight. 
Couldn't this discourage them from service? 

In general, the woman in this Diocese is only recognised 
to serve in her own congregation and to help cook at church 
festivals. There are also a few female typists - very few 
indeed. 

(viii) When we compare the number of women serving in our 
Lutheran Diocese to those in service in other churches, we 
do not find much difference. The only difference is in the 
Catholic church where there are more women. These are nuns 


who have a different and special place as woman. 


3. Where to make changes and how to go about effecting them: 





It has already been mentioned that the Church found it difficult to 
make sudden changes for fear of shying away the would-be-Christians. 

That was a long time ago. The facts have been mentioned which could 
influence even the Church to segregate women and youth in its service, 
and the service to the whole human being. 

Changes are therefore needed in different fields in order to enable 
the church to react in the right direction. The Church consists of 
Christians who are part of a society which is controlled by cultural, 
political and social aspects. Changes must therefore be done and effected 
in those fields also. 

1. Culture: 

a) Traditionally, we have seen that women had many prohibitions, 
most of which were quite unfair. These prohibitions don't 
fit into this current society. People all have learned now 
and can understand what a mistake it was making all those 
prohibitions for women. They see the disadvantages of these 
On women. Therefore these should be done away with. Some of 
them have already disappeared, but some still go on and this 
is due to the fact that some of the older generation don't 
want or find it hard to stop these things. And surprisingly 
enough, some young people want to'cling to these discrimi- 
nating traditions. 

b 


It was believed that women were not as clever, intelligent 
and wise as men were. Youths were considered to be 'immature' 
and 'unable'. 


It is clear that this was and is not true. Therefore people's 
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thinking needs a complete revolution. They're to accept facts 
as they are and not use these facts wrongly to oppress others. 
All deserve respect as human beings: 

Differences in IQ appear in all, regardless of sex or age 
group. 

Bride Price: 

Traditionally, this was stressed. It was a ground for respect 
and a security bond in the new marriage. But only the groon's 
side had to pay lots of money, cows or goats and sheep. 

This meant that some people had to sell most of their posses- 
sions in order to get the wife they wanted. Later, when the 
couple was married, poverty problems would arise and thus many 
misunderstandings in the family. 

What should be done then? Bride price should be abolished and 
instead the families concerned should give each other what 
they feel as a token of thanks. It should not be a must, and 
neither should this be a hindrance for a happy marriage. The 
Church should intervene in this issue knowing very well that 
this clearly defies the equality of human beings according to 
the Bible. The Government has already intervened in this, but 
it is still an issue on which people hesitate to give their 
final stand. It is one of those deep-rooted traditions which 
will take time to uproot. There are many individual people, 
most of them Christians, who give away their daughters without 
demanding any bride price. Those are a good example to the 
understanding, but also a puzzle to the conservative. 

The Congo is one African country which has been a good example 
in abolishing the bride price and insisting on monogamous 
marriages. This has been done in order to satisfy the need 
for equality among human beings. 

Marriage: 

We've seen how polygamous marriages added to the degradation 
of woman in different ways. We suggest therefore that marri- 
ages should be based on love. 

The system of women 'moving' to their husbands' homes should 
stop. Instead, all should move and start their own homes. 

Or else, if this can't be done, men ought to realize that 
having women in 'their' homes doesn't make them masters and 
owners of both homes and wives. 


Where does Christianity come in as far as polygamy is 
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concerned? How does the Church help the unmarried woman 
remain stable? 
God created man and woman in order that they should help 
each other in everything. The Bible is the best teacher as 
far as equality is concerned. Therefore all the above 
mentioned points have no biblical ground, and neither are 
they done with pure conscience. 

2. Social aspects: 
All should be given chance and encouragement to express 
themselves. They should be listened to. All are capable of 
giving ideas which could be used for the development of 
humankind and country. 
The Government and the Churches should see to it that 
people's rights are protected. Seminars should be held for 
all people about equality. Advice and examples are needed 
to help people of both sexes and all age groups to practice 
real equality. The attitude of 'grading' people according 
to their sex status and age group should be given no chance 
to continue among people. In this, the Government has taken 
a step. Through TANU (Tanganyika Africa National Union, the 
ruling party and TYL (Tanu Youth League) people of all kinds 
have had fellowship and co-operation. The government system 
of village to high-level decision-making has also helped to 
bring all people together, to discuss, listen and be listened 
to. 
But, in this, the church in NWD has succeeded only partly. 
The yearly meeting of the Diocese is well represented by 
people of different levels. But this is the only concrete 
example that can be given. 

3. Political aspects: 

a) Leadership: 

Leadership or responsibilities should be given according to 
ability and knowledge. 
We thank our Government which has taken measures in this 
aspect. We have many young people in high positions and 
responsibility. We have up to now 3 female ministers, 
female MPS., females in the Central Committee, 1 female 
Regional Commissioner and a few others in other responsible 


positions. This is a step, though a small one yet. 
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b) Education: 
Though the education system has been amended and aims at 
giving all children education, this is not yet successful. 
There is still a greater number of boys than girls in high 
schools. Maybe at the background of this, there is a cultural 
concept about a woman's place. We are living in a revolution- 
ary world. We are struggling for the emancipation of mankind. 
The Government should therefore try, if possible, to have a good 
number of both sexes in high schools and at the university 
according to their academic ability. 

c) Voting: 

People have had this concept of grading people for a long 
time, therefore during voting they are influenced by it. It 
is possible that a certain young man is capable of being a 
good M.P., but because he is young and has no voice yet, he is 
not voted for. 
Or, a woman is not voted for because she can't be as capable 
and able as a man. The masses should be given a good and 
through orientation about equality even in voting. Votes 
should be given according to ability and capability to 
whomever is fit. Women should also put up a cold fight by 
voting for their sex. It is high time they had faith in 
themselves. They should respect and encourage each other. 

4. Economic aspects: 
It is both man and woman who help in raising the economic 
standard in the family, but often it is the man who profits 
by the economy. 
For example: The family helps to pick, dry and sell coffee, 
(mostly women and children do the picking). When the coffee 
has been sold, many women are never told how much has been got 
for it. Those who are told will never know how the money has 
been used. All they get is a pair of khanga or one dress or 
1/16 of the money as theirs. The rest belongs to and is 
controlled by the man. If a family is a real family, then the 
economic standard should be beneficial to all. The wife 
should also take part in the matter. Ladies who demand and 
demand mindless of the family's economic position should be 
made to understand about budgeting. All kinds of mass media 
should be used in this country and within the church to 
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educate and teach people in the way of economy, income and 
expenditure. This is being done but no direct success has 
been achieved. Seminars at different levels should be held. 
Guidance and help should be given. Efforts should be made 
to ensure the use of budgeting among all people. This will 
save a lot of marriages, time and waste of money. 

5. The Church: 

a) Leadership: 

The Church should help and encourage youths and women towards 
leadership. It should prepare them for different tasks. This 
should be done to all people taking into account their 
religious background and faith, ability and talents. 
Concerning female pastors, more than half of the research 
participants find no reason why women should not be pastors. 
Some women would prefer women pastors because they would feel 
free to express themselves to them. 
But some say that though they have nothing against female 
pastors, this should rather be introduced slowly and cautious- 
ly., Why? Some say clearly that it is an unheard-of issue 
because Jesus had no female apostles. Also, traditionally 
women were not leaders in this part of the country. 

i) The Church leaders should look into this matter 
objectively and take the necessary steps according to 
the wish of the majority, the light of the Gospel and 
the environment. Some regulations for female 
employees, though not written anywhere, make female 
workers feel like 'caged' animals always, i.e. their 
lives are watched. 


Religious Education: 


Due to the nationalization of all schools in the 


ii 


country, many teachers who formally used to teach 
religious education stopped doing this. Instead, the 
responsibility was left to the evangelists and pastors. 
Of course, there are not enough all over the Diocese, 
therefore some schools get religious education once a 
month, once a week or never. 

Besides, the religious education periods have become 


fewer and fewer these past years. Many young people 


6 








iii) 


vi) 
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lose interest in Christianity because of the one-sided 

impression they get from people criticising the church, 

This brings about dissatisfaction as far as spiritual 

hunger is concerned. Some leaders unconsciously or 

otherwise act as stumbling blocks. Many parents send 
their children to church and Sunday schools every 

Sunday while they themselves never attend. The aim is 

to let their children learn good discipline and 

behaviour. But, of course, the goal will be difficult 
to reach, since the teaching will be one-sided and 
since there'll be no one to give children the necessary 
motivation and support. 

Betania: (Christian women's association in the Diocese) 

This women's association needs to be strengthened. They 

need support and guidance. The Church leaders should 

encourage this association. Women should be helped to 
learn perseverance in time of difficulties and when they 
meet obstacles. 

Both women and youth should join different development 

Schemes which the church should arrange. They should 

be helped to find their own identity. 

The Constitution: 

Amendments should be made in the constitution to give 

all equal rights in the whole service of the church. 

a) Education: 

Up to now the church has been helping people to 
further their educational level; this is good, but 
it should be done to all if there is a chance and 
according to the budget. 

b) Representation: 

There should be a fair proportion of representatives 
in different committees and boards of both sexes and 
all age groups. 

c) The Church should be in the front in trying to use 
the best out of tradition and abolishing that part 
of tradition which denies some people their equality 
and dignity. 
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6. Individual People: 
Women should stop feeling inferior to men. They should stop 


regarding themselves as a weaker sex. They should take a 
stand for themselves as human beings. They should believe 
in themselves. They should know that they are worthy as 
individuals and not only as some people's wives. 
They should encourage each other to find and fight for their 
identity. This should be done by all means. U.W.T. - the 
national women's association and the church women associations 
should aim at helping women to fight 'woman-hood' and grow 
'mankindhood." 
Youths are vigorous. They are radical and easily influenced. 
Also they could be very influential to others. They should 
take the stand to fight for recognition in society. 
They should not be silenced by the older people who are 
afraid of losing their power. Neither should the youth use 
force on the older people. Patience and tact are needed. 
But they should not give up. Through discussions, explanations 
and the necessary behaviour, those who consider young people 
immature and of low equality will be persuaded otherwise. 
Where church matters are concerned, youths should not look 
down upon church work. They should not look down upon 
those who serve the church and bother about it. Instead, 
they should try to come closer to the church and know 
more about what is done there. 
The Church leaders should not fear to approach the young 
people, neither should they disregard young people's advice 
and suggestions. 
4. The Committee managed to go this far. It is our intention to 
encourage and see to it that implementation is effected. The 
study will continue even after the report is given until people 


have really understood and tackled their problems. 
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19. TANZANIA (ELCT: Eastern and Coastal Synod) 
Marriage Stability 
Reporter: Mrs. K. Makundi 


In this progress report I shall try to state briefly what we have 
been doing, how we did it and what we learned from this study. I shall 
only give the main points of the study. 

THE PROBLEM 


There are many burning issues for our Church to-day. The topic chosen 
for our study is only one of many concerns about which the Church feels 
the need to find out more, understand it better, and try to offer some 
help. Many members of the Church have been affected by this problem of 
marriage instability. Families have disintegrated, children have been 
left without help and the Church has lost some members. The Church is 
indeed concerned and wants to help, but what can the Church do if she 
does not know what the problem is, or how it began? It is therefore 
the aim of this study to try and discover the roots of this problem so 
that an informed Church can respond helpfully. 


PLAN OF THE STUDY 


A committee of twelve members plus three advisors were appointed by 
the Synodical council, and were given the task of Studying the threats to 
marriage stability in the Church, and then report its findings to the 
Council with its recommendations. The study was to cover the whole Synod 
and to involve people from all walks of life. 

The Committee members were chosen from the six districts which 
made up the Synod. The three advisors were: Synod President E.E. 
Sendoro, Dr. M. L. Swantz from the University of Dar es Salaam's Bureau 
of Resource Assessment and Land Use Planning, and Dr. J. Mamuya of the 
Family Planning Association of Tanzania. Rev. D.S. Bundi served as 
Chariman of the committee and Rev. A. E. Kombo as Secretary being 
assisted by Mrs. K. Makundi. All the committee members were ordinary 
Church members and pastors, with the advisory members also being 
professionals in matters of the family and the Church. 
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METHOD USED 


We chose to use the Participatory Method because this method allows 
mutual learning between those who are doing the research and those people 
who are being studied. It was also easier to follow and very meaningful 
to the committee members and the participating congregations and Church 
members. This method also gave us the opportunity to meet the people, 
talk with them, have discussions and even ask questions. We had formulated 
some questionnaires, but these were only used as guidance for the 
committee members after meeting with each group. These meetings were 
very informal and very educational. They created great awareness of the 


problems affecting marriage stability in the Synod. 
AREAS STUDIED 


It was not possible to meet each individual member of the congregation 
which were selected for the study, but efforts were made to meet with 
as many members as possible. When selecting these congregations we made 
it a point to consider the geographical locations so as to be able to 
include rural congregations in Ujamaa Villages and traditional villages; 
and congregations in the urban and peri- urban areas. 

The Eastern and Coastal Synod has a great variety of cultures. 
There is a high population of Muslims in the Synod's rural areas as 
well as in the urban areas. The Synod encompasses the two most urbanized 
cities in the country, namely Dodoma and Dar es Salaam. These cities 
have large populations representing an unusual variety of nationalities, 
religions, cultures and living standards. Persons within any one 
of these groups at some time or other meet and some decide to get married. 
They often get married without enough acquaintance and this can be the 


beinning of some problems. 


TYPES OF MARRIAGES IDENTIFIED 





In Genesia 2: 18 - 25, man was given the first meaning of a 
marriage. It is an agreement between a man and a woman to live together 
as husband and wife. The seal of this union for us Christians is the 
Word of God. It is this seal which differentiates Christian 
marriages from the other marriages which have been identified in our 
areas. This union is intended to last for ever and as the Bible says in 
Matthew 19: 5-6: 
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"For this reason a man will leave his father and mother and unite 
with his wife, and the two will become one. So they are no longer 
two, but one. Man must not separate then, what God has joined together." 

We are pleased that the Tanzania marriage act of 1971 recognizes 
this; the act says that "No marriage between two Christians which was 
celebrated in a Church in Christian form may for as long as both the parties 
continue ot profess the Christian faith be converted from monogamous to 


polygamous---." This can be interpreted as meaning that such marriages 
cannot be of a man and woman if another soul is added to the union. But 
has the Church really tried to see that Christian marriages remain and 
continue to be what they are meant to be? Many members have worshipped, 
and participated in many Church activities while a second and even a 
third person have been interfering with their marriages. 

Civil marriage has been defined as "the voluntary union of a man 
and woman intended to last for their joint lives." According to the 
nation's law, this marriage can be monogamous, " a union between one man 
and one woman to the exclusion of all others" or polygamous which is 
"a union in which the husband may during the subsistence of the marriage 
be married to or marry another woman or women." This double standard 
which allows men to have more than one wife but leaves the woman 
without the same privilege has caused the breaking of many marriages, 
especially when civil marriages were concluded between Church members. 
More and more young people are having civil weddings and coming back to 
the Church to be blessed. I do not know whether the Church is aware of 
the fact that these marriages can be converted to what we may call 
"anti-Church" marriage. If they do, why "bless" such marriage? This 
question came up many times during the study. 

A few of the members have had traditional marriages which were 
conducted according to the customary laws of each specified tribe. Many 
of these knew and were aware of the fact that in this marriage it was 
possible to be polygamous but some women took the chance hoping that it 
would not be. Right now in our synod there are some members who are 
polygamists, but want to be baptised and be admitted into the Church. 
What will their marriages be? Christian marriages, or what? Sooner 
or later the Church will have to agree to either recognize them or not. 
There are already some members who are polygamists either secretly or openly, 
but they do participate in Church sacraments. They worship and even do 
the confession, but remain what they are. Women wonder if this is all a 
secret to the responsible leaders of our Church. 
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CAUSES FOR MARRIAGE INSTABILITY 





In the past marriage was the union between a man and a woman arranged 
between two familes. These families saw to it that this union last as 
long as it could. With the changes in the society to-day and the new in- 
fluences brought about by the transition from traditional agricultural 
economies to modern "mixed economies" marriages have also changed. Families 
have lost some of their ties which held them together and young people 
have tended to "do their own thing". They have more often perhaps gone 
into marriages without preparation and this has led to the breaking of 
marriages. The Church has not really been of much help here because by 
the time the resulting problems have reached the Church, it usually is too 
late. 

Many men have left their wives and gone into estates, mines, and 
especially the cities looking for employment. They have found jobs 
and often new wives. The Church has not been very consistent when children 
Of such "marriages" have been presented for baptism. In some cases this 
has brought some strain and even the total collapse of marriages. Even 
where the man brings his original or first wife to the city they have 
also faced some problems. Most of these problems have come about because 
the men have started having extra-marital relationships outside. 

The situation was described as 'non return' if it was between a Muslim 
woman and Christian man. 

Differences in cultural backgrounds has been another cause of stress. 
When the man has had a higher education, problems have arisen because 
he has expected to be "the only" one with the say in the family. Some 
women have been able to tolerate this, but some have not succeeded. 

In some cases the wife has been termed as arrogant because she has dared 
to question this attitude. 

Some Church members were married to Muslims before becoming Christians 
and have continued to live with them. This has caused some problems 
because of the differences in their basic belief and codes of right and 
wrong. 

Family planning has been misunderstood by some husbands who have 
claimed that it gives women the opportunity of having sexual relationships 
with other men. This could not be explained, but it was implied that 
since the women know that they can not get pregnant then they could just 


go with other men. For some marriages though, family planning has helped 
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to alleviate the stress which can be brought about by having children 
when the couple are not ready for them. 

Some marriages have come near to breaking because they could not get 
children or they could not get sons to carry on the family name. Some- 
times even deaths in the family, especially of older children, have 
threatened the stability of marriages. 

Sometimes excessive drinking of either wife or husband have had some 
Strain on certain marriages. Most of those affected have had other problems, 
either having too many dependants or the family had poor management of 
money. A few cases of working mothers have caused some marital instability 
because their economic independence has threatened the men's superiority. 
Sometimes this has given the woman courage to demand her rights as stated 
in the marriage Act of 1971. 

To a certain extent many of these problems which have rocked marriage 
Stability in our Church have been a result of less commitment to God. 
Christ has not really been allowed to be the Head of the family and the 
centre of marriages. 

As I said before this is only a short summary of what we have done 
so far and plan so that the whole study will be ready before the Assembly. 
The program to strengthen marriage stability in the Synod will be launched 
officially before the end of the year, and the whole report will be ready 
then. Some extracts from this report will be discussed in the coming 
general meeting of the Synod in early December. 
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Outline of the Final Study Report 


The plan for the study was self-study of the Synod and a program to 


strengthen Christian family life among the members of the Synod. 


Qutine: 


The outline of the study will give the main points which were covered 


in the study. 


l. Introduction 


1l. Methods: Preparation of Participants and their Names 


(a) 
(b) 
(e) 
(a) 


Seminars 
International Meetings 

Visitation to Congregations 

Dialogue & Sermons - Policy of the Church and Actual 
Practice on Christian Marriages. 


2. Sources Utilized 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(a) 
(e) 
(£) 
(9) 
(h) 


Congregational Councils 

Pastors, Evangelists, Parish Workers' Meetings 
Marriage Reconciliation Boards 

District Courts 

Social Welfare Offices 

Social Work Office of the Synod 

Individual Interviews of Church Members 

Books e.g. Bible, Newspapers and Periodicals. 


2. General Information of the Areas Studies: 


(a) Dar es Salaam District - "Urban" 


1. Physical lay-out of the District 


2. Short History of the Congregation "Urban" 


(a) Magomeni Congregation "Urban" 


(b) Msasani Congregation "Peri-Urban" 


3. Examples of Cases Studied. 


4. Composition of Church Members. 


(b) Kibaha District - "Semi-Urban" 


same as above "1 - 2* 


(a) Bagamoyo Congregation 








(a) 


(b) 
(e) 
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1. Influence of Muslim and Arabic Culture & 
Religion on Christian Marriages. 
2. Case Study 
(b) Kibaha Mkuza Congregation 
same 3 - 4 of 2 (a) 
(c) Maneromango District - "Rural" 
same as (a) 1 - 2. 
(a) Maneromango Congregation, 
(b) Sangwe Congregation. 
same 3 - 4 of 2 (a) 
(d) Ngerengere District "Rural" 
same as above (a) 1-2 
(a) Ngerengere Congregation 
(b) Mkulazi Congregation 
(e) Dodoma District 
same as (a) 1- 2 
(a) Mpwapwa Congregation 
(b) Bumila Congregation 
(f) Morogoro District 
same as above (a) 1-2 
(a) Morogoro Congregation 
(b) Mtibwa Congregation 


Types of Marriage Identified 

(a) Civil 

(b) Christian 

(c) Traditional 
Church Policy Concerning these Different Kinds of Marriages 
Interpretation of the Government Marriage Law of 1971 and its 


Effects on Christian Marriages 


Problems Identified and the Church's Dilemma 


a) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Polygamy & Church's Position on Polygamy, and its Effects on 
Marriages 

Women's Liberation and its Effects 

Urban & Rural Life and its Effects on Marriages 

Extended Family Ties and their Effects on Marriages 
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(5) Differences in Religious Background and their Effects on Marriage 
(6) Differences in Cultural Background and their Effects 


(7) Differences in Economic Background and their Effects. 


5. Causes for Marriage Instability 
(a) Differences in Cultural Background (Tribal, Educational and Religious) 
(b) Too Many Families in One House 
(c) Unplanned-for Children and also Inability to Have Children 
(d) Illness in the Family or even Death 
(e) Migration to Follow Work 
(f) Emotional Immaturity 
(g) Extra-Marital Relationships and Pre-Marital Relationships 
(h) Drunkenness and Poor Management of Money 
(i) Christianity and Less Commitment to God. 


6. Program to Strengthen Marriage Stabilitv 
(a) Feedback from Participating Congregations 





(b) Seminars - Biblical Guidance 
(a) Christ the Centre of Family Life - Christian Education 
(b) Sermons to Meet People's Needs 
(c) Emphasis of Pre-Marriage Counselling 
(d) Regular Seminars for Families 
(e) Pastoral Care. 


7. Future Plans and Recommendations 
(a) Establishment of Church Marriage Counselling Boards 


(b) Strengthening of Marriage Reconciliation Boards. 


B. Bibliography. 
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20. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY (National Committee) 


Women as Innovative Groups 


Summary Report June 1976 





Situations in which the Women's Question Arises Today 





1. Church Efforts toward Partnership between Men and Women 





Church statements made in the last decades have repeatedly spoken 
of new or transformed tasks of the church. It is generally acknowledged 
that the church needs the increased participation of women. This can 
be achieved by women making greater commitments to full-time, part-time, 
and volunteer jobs in the church and in the congregations. Partnership 
as a principle of conduct is generally agreed to, but difficulties 
clearly arise when it comes to its practical application within social 
structures. In 1952, at the Second Assembly of the Lutheran World 
Federation, the delegates demanded greater participation by women. 

They fought for the cooperation of women in all areas of church life. 
Using as their point of departure the theological concept of partnership 
between man and woman, they sought a way to promote closer cooperation 
on all levels and to effect an equal distribution of shared tasks. 

Since then, the numerous attempts undertaken by individual churches 

and church federations (LWF, WCC, WARC, etc.) have been uncertain about 
how to achieve the goal of partnership. In retrospect, it is clear 

that the goal of partnership is insufficient to overcome the many layers 
of resistance to the idea of men and women sharing a common responsi- 
bility. Since women's participation is indispensable for solving 
problems in our own country, in the industrialized nations, and in 

the developing countries, we have a vested interest in examining why 
attempts at practicing partnership fail. The question of the "identity 
of the church and its service to the whole human being" requires us to 
clarify the relationship of men and women in the church and to assure 
women complete participation in church leadership and decision making. 
2. The Scope of the Problem 

The old question of the woman's role in church and society remains 
an enduring issue for various reasons. The theological problem of 
understanding the relationship between man and woman requires greater 
attention today because both research in depth and general psychology 


and the experiences of marriage, family, and social counseling services 
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Challenge traditional conceptions. At least four factors compel us to 
consider the woman's issue seriously: 

-the question of how we can lead a humane life in a technological 
world that exerts specific pressures on men and women; 

-renewed interest in emancipation: passionate discussions about 
the roles adopted by men and women reveal that neither theology 
nor the church have seriously come to terms with the women's 
movements of the 19th and 20th centuries; 

-the search for new forms of life-style that cut across class, 
Churches of different confessions, and diverse groups within 
each church; 

-the relationship between human beings and nature: attempts to 
devise a concept of man and woman that is based on their mutual 
responsibility for the whole of creation. 

Rapid changes in the modern world's living and working conditions have 
precipitated these problems. We feel increasingly powerless over the 
processes of change, although our own use of science, technology, 
economics and politics have brought them about. The aforementioned 
problems pose the question of how men and women react to these trends 
as they evolve: what we strive for and demand, or reject and avoid, 
and how should we best exercise our responsibility for the future? 
Since change has eroded many of our values, the church can no longer 
ignore these questions. Consideration of the women's issue, along with 
all the other questions presented here, must be a part of the overall 
struggle to renew the church. 

3. The Meaning of the Concept "Innovation" 





In the study project this term refers to the efforts aimed at 
redressing our society's abuses and shortcomings. Efforts to eliminate 
them can only succeed if everyone is willing to take decisive action 
to expose the root causes and to change these circumstances. Good will 
is not lacking, and numerous scientific analyses and proposals for 
strategy are there for evaluation. However, the efforts made in the 
last two decades to solve ecological problems, to maintain peace, and 
to achieve development show that innovations repeatedly failed because 
of structural conditions. 

One cause for our society's abuses is the division of labor with 
its inherent disadvantages for women; another is the great stress on 
achievement and wealth. The striving for ever greater achievement, 


increased wealth, and economic progress determines economic and, to a 
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large extent, educational policy. Such emphasis fails to acknowledge 
the ambivalent nature of advances in scientific technology. While they 
contribute toward eliminating production deficiencies and supplying goods 
and information, etc., at the same time they create new pressures and 
new miseries. Thus, we cannot use the term "innovation" for technological 
advances, since in doing so we would fail to consider the interplay of 
relationships between the various spheres of social activity. 

We use the word "innovation" in our study to indicate efforts to 
reduce misery and fear and to eliminate lack of freedom and injustice 
in all aspects of human life. Numerous women's groups and organizations 
have assumed these tasks just as women's movements have historically 
pursued these goals. In working together with various women's groups, 
volunteer service organizations and individual institutions of the 
Church we seek to integrate differing dimensions of life and work. 


Innovation is extended over the wholeness of life. 


B. The Focus of the Study Project 


The complex theological, psychological, historical, and existential 
questions the women's issue poses require a careful examination of the 
themes especially important for the church in our society. Our limited 
resources forced us to concentrate on a few main points from an initially 
larger catalogue of problems. With the help of experts from various 
fields, the group doing the project elaborated a study plan at various 
stages in their work. This report traces the progress of the group's 
activities.* 

1. Surveys on Available Literature and Reports on the Women's Question 
1.1 It is important for all the studies to obtain an overall picture 
of the position of women in our society. To this end the group 





commissioned an analysis of 27 professional surveys carried out between 


* The studies mentioned in this Report are available or planned in 
German except for the following documents which are included in 
English in this volume: 

1.2 The American Feminist Movement and the Churches by Rachel 





Conrad Wahlberg - see 20.3 below; 
2.1 Trouble with Freedom by Klaus Thraede - for a summary see 
20.1. below; 
2.2 Friends in Christ by Gerta Scharffenorth - see 20.2 below 
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1970 and 1974 on the position of women at work, in the family, and in 
the educational system. This investigation has now been completed. 

The committee of the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD) called Women 

in Church, State and Society, has also used this study as the foundation 
for its work. 

1.2 Because the American Women's Liberation Movement has been such a 
generating force, the group evinced lively interest in learning more 
about the debate on the women's movement from the viewpoint of the 
American Lutheran churches. Rachel Conrad Wahlberg (Austin, Texas) 

was kind enough to write a report on the problems and experiences of the 
American Lutheran churches and the feminist movement. The group will 
discuss this report at its fall meeting along with the report on the 
position of women in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

1.3 Dr. Elisabeth Moltmann-Wendel made a survey of theological discussion 
from 1945 to 1974 on partnership between man and woman. The events 
mentioned in A.l. also suggest looking at more recent theological works 
both for interpretations of the movement for emancipation or the women's 
liberation movement and for discussions of human rights for women. 

1.4 The study group felt that a survey on available literature and a 
report on the general and depth psychology of the relationship between 
man and woman are indispensable for achieving a common level of under- 
standing. It was difficult to achieve our goal of initiating theological 
dialogue and to gain experienced specialists in this field to work with 
us. This project, therefore, is still in the planning stage. 





2. Theological Studies on the Cooperation of Women in the Church 
Traditional models and values determine the thinking and behavior 
of people even when living conditions have fundamentally changed. They 
influence how people see and understand reality and how they interpret 
Social conflict in families and small groups, at work, in the church, 
and in the congregation. Traditions - even theological traditions - 
are governed by the social context in which they evolved. The interplay 
between theological doctrine and the social structure at any given 
historical period also influences the relationship between the sexes 
and the institutions of marriage and the family. It was therefore 
absolutely essential for a church study project on the women's question 
to include various theological approaches to the concept of the partner- 
Ship of man and woman. The three studies presented attempt to: 


1. understand basic statements from the New Testament on the 
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relationship between man and woman and the role of women in 

the early church in the social context from the third century 
B. C. to the fourth century A. D. (based on the extensive 
theological and philological studies of Dr. K. Thraede: Trouble 
with Freedom. The Contribution of Women to the Life of Early 


Christian Congregations 
analyse Luther's statements on the relationship between man 
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and woman and their common church and community responsibilities 
in the historical, social, and legal contexts of the early 
sixteenth century (based on a broader Luther study of Dr. G. 
Scharffenorth: Friends in Christ ); 

3. show exegetically the process of renewal, as begun by Christ, 
by interpreting a key New Testament text (Gal. 3:26-28) which 
speaks of overcoming human separation in Christ; to indicate as 
the text's historical effects, the social tendencies that have 
hampered or impeded this process as it historically evolved 
(based on Dr. Thyen's extensive exegetical studies of Pauline 
texts). 

The distorted conceptions of the human body and sexuality in the 
early church (compare Thraede), which regained great significance in 
the Late Middle Ages, were overcome by Luther's interpretation of the 
Scriptures, the Old Testament understanding of creation, and the New 
Testament statements on the new life in Christ. The effects of baptism, 
which Luther presented and which were unconditional and equally valid 
for women, were again buried and suppressed in later ages. 

In probing these questions, it became apparent that a theological 
study on corporeality is necessary. We still hope to tackle this 
question. These first three studies shall indicate where further work 
on the ecclesiological dimension of the women's question may continue. 
3. Studies on Church Practice 

Since beginning its work, the project group has tried to weigh 
the questions raised by women's groups and organizations in the church. 
Therefore, several case studies on the work of church women were initiated. 
It is well known that church women's organizations and groups make vital 
contributions to diaconical service, pastoral care, proclamation, 
education and instruction, mission and ecumenical work, adult education, 
and public relations. But their activities are not considered as part 
of the church's work in these areas but rather only as "women's work", 


running parallel to the former and having no bearing on it. Mutual 
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encouragement, exchange of experience, or common planning has rarely 
occurred or is only just reluctantly beginning. Few women hold 
positions of leadership. The work women do is rarely mentioned at 
synod meetings. ‘These facts show women's church activities to be 
underrated. Women who have tried to no avail to increase the contri- 
bution made by women have resigned themselves to the situation. The 
often unconsciously adopted understanding of traditional roles deter- 
mines how administrators assign jobs to women in professional and 
volunteer work. From these experiences emerged 5 themes for case 
studies of church practice. 

3.1 The function of volunteer work done by women in relation to the 





underlying understanding of roles. A social scientific study (an 





evaluation of empirical material from a survey on church membership 
of the EKD ). Dr. I. Lukatis and Dr. K. F. Daiber of the Pastoral- 
Soziologisches Institut der Evang.-Luther. Landeskirche in Hannover 

are responsible for the project. (German Progress Report available 
LWF/DS.) 

3.2 Professional problems of woman church workers, social workers 

and kindergarten teachers in parochial work and diaconical service. 

Staff members of the Diakonie-Wissenschaftliches Institut der Universitàt 
Heidelberg together with Dr. Brigitte Neumann, Bonn, are studying their 
conflicts. Dr. Neumann wrote her dissertation on the tasks and problems 
of women parish assistants. She devised and sent out a questionnaire on 
them. Quantitatively, there was an unexpectedly heavy response, but the 
answers were so brief and cryptic that the study group had to develop 
new research methods to make it easier to articulate the conflicts. 
Consequently, in the autumn Dr. Neumann will begin interviewing these 
church workers using a loosely structured list of questions. 

3.3 The co-responsibility of women in church leadership. An analysis 





Of church statistics from 1970 to 1975 and surveys on women in synod 
positions. Researcher: Sociologist Manfred Gellert from Burckhardthaus, 
Gelnhausen. Consultant: Dr. Solms, of the University of Marburg. This 
study is done in close contact with the Württemberg association of women's 
work and with the study of the function of volunteer work done by women 
(Pastoral-Soziologisches Institut, Hannover). The questionnaire for the 
survey has just been distributed. (Replies are due by September 15, 1976.) 


3.4 Women's work within the context of church activities. 





Part I: The contribution of women's organisations to church functions. 


Part 2: Relation between women's work and the church as an institution. 
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The sponsor for the project is the Evangelische Frauenarbeit in Württemberg, 
a federation of church women's organisations. The study group consists of 
Mrs. Hildegard Leuze, Secretary; Mrs. Heinrich (legal expert); Mrs. E. 
Stüffler, President; Mrs. Peters; Mrs. Wittmann; Dr. Krebber, OKR consult- 
ant. The Evangelische Oberkirchenrat in Stuttgart supports the plan. 

The questionnaires were sent to the women's organisations; a consultation 
will be held in the fall after the preliminary results are received. 

(German description of the project and the questionnaire are available 
LWF/DS.) 

3.5 Effects of the Women's World Day of Prayer in creating an ecumenical 





consciousness in the congregations. The study is still being drawn up. 
Cooperation with the Bayerischer Mütterdienst in Stein is planned. The 
large amount of material and the extremely varied experiences with this 
prayer day require that a group of consultants aid the person in charge 
of the program in making her evaluation. What types of preparation for 
and followup to the prayer day succeeded in making congregations receptive 
to ecumenical work should also be investigated. 

Studies on church practice focus on volunteer service done by church 
women (3.1 and 3.4, partly 3.3) since its significance in church life has 
never been estimated. Problems concerning the professional work of church 
women will be treated as case studies on professional problems (3.2). 

In part they are also treated in Mr. Gellert's study. They are also 
considered in the Württemberg study since professional women's associations 
belong to the federation of church women's organisations (associations of 
hospital and home nurses, social educators, church workers, catechists, 
kindergarten teachers, and women theologians.) Since many studies 
concerning women pastors or the ordination of women theologians already 
exist, neither issue was included in the study. Dr. E. Reichle, member 
of the project group, investigated this problem in the Lutheran Church in 
Württemberg. Her dissertation published 1975, Lang, Bern. The purpose 
of the case study on the Women's World Day of Prayer was to examine the 
important common task of creating ecumenical consciousness and to deter- 
mine under what conditions women's activities in the church are considered 
important for the church's institution (local level, regional level). 

4. Studies on Educational Theory and Teaching Methods Concerning the 








Role of Women in Church and Society 
For several years educational theory and teaching methods have given 
greater attention to the women's question. The different, and sometimes 


contradictory, understanding of roles held by parents, teachers and society 
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makes it difficult for young people to find clearly their future identity 
in the family, at work, or in public life. Historian, Dr. Annette Kuhn, 
professor at the P&dagogische Hochschule, Bonn, heads the studies on 
education and teaching. She prepared projects and expects the German 
Research Association to finance them. Our project group especially 
welcomes working with an historian who teaches at a university, since the 
study of history facilitates our understanding of institutional changes 
of living and working conditions and shows students that social 
responsibility takes on different forms when relationships change. 

Mrs. Brigitte Briegleb has joined the project. She has compiled a 
bibliography. 

4.1 Bibliography Concerning Woman's Role in Church and Society 





- sociological studies on the role of women 

- historical research on the position of women, especially dealing 
with the period of the Industrial Revolution in England 
(1740-1848) ; 

- research on education theory and teaching methods (including 
analyses of school textbooks and materials for classroom 
instruction). 


4.2 Annette Kuhn: The transformation of woman's role with the coming 





of the Industrial Revolution in England (1740-1848) An historical case 





study. Teachers from various institutions who do research in education 
and write about teaching methodology have evinced a growing interest 

in "women's role in history and how it is presented in the classroom." 
They are experimenting with new approaches. In countries where analyses 
of textbooks have been carried out (especially the USA and in Holland), 
great efforts are being made to revise school textbooks. In recent 
years, students in the Federal Republic of Germany have written theses 
on how women have been presented in school history lessons. Previous 
studies and the experiences just described form the basis for Dr. Kuhn's 
project. She consciously limited her historical study to the tumultuous 
period from 1740 to 1848 in England, for it constitutes an excellent 
example of the transformation of the women's role. The alteration of 
woman's place in the mode of production precipitated by the Industrial 
Revolution serves as the starting point for the study. At this historical 
juncture - which gave rise to the women's emancipation movement - the 
various and alternative ways women carried out their responsibility 
during the period of change affecting all of society may be examined. 


Dr. Kuhn will take a special look at the church's decisive significance 
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for women in the modern working world. (Preliminary research revealed 
the need for considering the Free churches.) 

4.3 Materials for teaching history. Various sources with information 
on woman's historical experiences are to be made available (for example, 
factory work in the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries). These materials 
shall be offered as an aid in understanding these experiences and in 
developing new role models. (Brigitte Briegleb is responsible for the 
project along with Annette Kuhn) 

The project's goal is to establish an awareness of identity, 
whereby the critical debate on the many possible roles for women in 
history is the basis for the learning process. Since the one-sided 
and limited role of women that is traditionally taught in history 
lessons ignores the many possible roles for women in history, there 
is an especially pressing need for revising the traditional ways 
teachers present history in schools. In that the studies seek to 
overcome present prejudices, they begin with empirical data on prevalent 
attitudes towards women's roles. It should be noted that the empirical 
data only help us understand how these attitudes manifest themselves. 
The researchers will maintain a critical theory of socialization that 
differentiates between the forms in which attitudes are expressed and 
the underlying conditions that give them shape, as has been mentioned 
in previous reports. The following three steps show how new alternative 
ways for students to identify will be created: 

- by historically interpreting sources which are newly available; 

- by considering the conditions under which students are 
socialized (student attitudes toward the role of women as conveyed 
by the stages of socialization: the family, the school, informal 
groups, the mass media); 

- through school education established as a process of 
communication on goals and conflicts; only in this way are 
models of identification experienced as normative. 


4.4 Analysis of religion textbooks in light of the underlying 





assumptions about men's and women's roles will act as a point of 
departure for providing necessary guidance for young people to find 
their identity in changed living and working conditions. 

Although the project group is very interested in this study of 
religion text books, it has not yet been possible to proceed with it. 
Comenius Institute in Münster was interested in the study but refused 


because it already has too many projects. We hope to organize a group 
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of religion teachers and two experts in education and teaching methodology, 
who could at least begin preliminary work. Dr. A. Kuhn has offered to 
assist as well as Mrs. Grete Schneider, Münster (Regierungsdirektorin and 
member of the EKD council). At the next meeting, Kuhn's essay will open 
the discussion on whether the plan is viable and how it can be put into 
practice. 


5. Studies on Woman's Position in the Working World 





From the beginning, the project group was convinced that two or 
three professional studies concerning this question were necessary so 
that the far-reaching changes in the living conditions of the technological 
world would not be ignored when analyzing the special tasks and problems of 
women in the church. For this type of study it is impossible, due to the 
increased need for expertise, personnel, and time, to rely on the group's 
fortunately abundant volunteers. We became very sensitive to the financial 
limits of our project in this area. Since the Deutsche Forschungsgemein- 
Schaft (German Research Association) decided three years ago to focus a 
program on the "Integration of Women in the Working World", it was possible 
for us to begin at least one project by reducing the scope of our original 
plans. The project group chose the problem of housework as the central 
question concerning the position of women as a whole. It is well known 
that housework is undervalued in our society. This tendency is exacerbated 
when researchers in the social sciences limit their theoretical and 
empirical study to the interchange between household/family and the woman's 
place of employment. This type of analysis conceals important problems in 
the life of women, whose clarification is a condition for evaluating 
properly the work of housewives. Widespread theories now popular in social 
science hold that women have a so-called "double role" at work and in the 
family. However, two Frankfurt sociologists, Mrs. Kontos and Mrs. Walser, 
have written, within the six months sponsored until now, that there is a 
distinction to be made between the work a housewife performs in managing 
the household, her function in helping her husband toward renewal of his 
energies for coping with the outside world, and her work as mother and 
educator of her children. If women are gainfully employed there is an 
additional fourth role for their job. This combination of three or four 
partially conflicting roles leads to well-known overwork of housewives, 
who develop psychological or health problems. Those doing social work or 
diaconical service have long been familiar with the three or four "roles" 
assumed by wives; convalescent homes for mothers especially organize 


their courses of treatment along these lines. There is yet no scientific 
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analysis of strain induced by these several roles, which are go difficult 
to coordinate under recent social conditions. This is one reason why in 
parliamentary debates measures to improve the situation of women in our 
social security system have problems in making any headway. Recently, 
courses of treatment for rest and recreation of mothers have been reduced, 
clearly showing the lack of understanding of the problems. With the 
cooperation of doctors, the association of convalescent homes for new 
mothers, social workers, and even a school for adult education, we can 
also empirically test our theoretical hypotheses. The institutions and 
experts whom we have contacted have expressed a lively interest in this 
study. 
6. New Forms of Partnership 

Besides the different plans for scientific studies outlined here, 
the study group gives high priority to new types of cooperation between 
men and women that will stimulate thought and experimentation. 
Consequently, a document describing various examples of innovations is 
being planned for publication. The provisional plan includes the 
following contributions: 
6.1 Women and men dedicated to communal life. Wilfried Warneck with 
women from the Laurentius Convent in Rómlinghoven. 
6.2 Initiatives from the pastors' wives' groups (Mrs. Lubkoll, Bad Boll, 
with pastors' wives from various territorial churches.) 
6.3 Married couples initiating peace services (Marianne and Wolfgang 
Eichborn, Friesenhausen, are co-initiators and supporters of the movement 
Aktion Sühnezeichen (sign of reconciliation) peace service. 
6.4 Week-long educational retreats for young mothers, who are not 


gainfully employed, and for their children. 


The dedicated cooperation of experts (men and women) from various 
fields with experienced women from practical fields made it possible to 
develop this relatively broad study plan and to complete some of the 
projects already. Meanwhile, the study project has received a positive 
reaction from people outside the group. We are working in cooperation 
with the EKD committee, Women in Church, Family, and Society, to which 
Mrs. Diestel and Mrs. Moltmann-Wendel and I belong. The full study team 
has so far only met once a year for financial reasons. Two meetings in 
1976 and 1977 are necessary. The members of the project group have 
discussed progress reports and treated problems of methodology and 
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substance in small groups. In spite of our limited resources, we hope 


that through our style of work we shall be able to publish our findings 


in a series. If at all possible, an evaluation could open the discussion 


on questions and proposals for stronger cooperation from women in the 














church. 

Outline of Study Projects 

1. Surveys of Available Literature and Reports 

1.1 Claudia Pinl: 

The Woman's Position in the Family, at Work, and in the Educational 
System. Evaluation of 27 studies in the Federal Republic of Germany 
from 1970-1974 (surveys on women, representative polls, legal 
analyses. 

(completed) 

1.2 Rachel Conrad Wahlberg: 

The American Feminist Movement and the Churches. (A report on 
problems and experiences for our study project.) 
(completed) 

1.3 Elisabeth Moltmann-Wendel: 

The Theological Discussion on the Partnership of Man and Woman. 
A survey: 1930-1934 
(completed) 

1.4 A survey on available literature and report concerning the 
psychological, depth-psychological, and psychosomatic discussion 
of the relationship between man and woman with reference to the 
theological contributions to newly completed research. 

(still in the planning stage) 

2. Theological Studies on the Cooperation of Women in the Church 

2.1 Klaus Thraede: 

Trouble with Freedom. The contribution of women to the life of 
early Christian congregations. 
(completed) 

2.2 Gerta Scharffenorth: 

Friends in Christ. The relationship of man and woman in the context 
of Luther's understanding of the church. A contribution to the 
discussion on the woman's question. 
(completed) 
2.3 Hartwig Thyen: 


The Exegesis and History of the Effects of Gal. 3:26-28 in connection 
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with other Pauline statements. 
(completed) 
Studi 





s on Church Practice 
The function of volunteer work by women in the church with respect 
to the underlying assumptions about roles. A socio-scientific 
study. An evaluation of empirical data gathered by a survey of 
church members from the EKD. Dr. I Lukatis and K. F. Daiber, of 
the Pastoral-Soziologisches Institut der Evang. Luth. Landeskirche 
in Hannover, are responsible for the project. 
(progress report July 10) 

Professional problems of church workers, social workers, and 
kindergarten teachers in parish and diaconical work. Responsible 
for the project is the Diakonie-Wissenschaftliches Institut 
Heidelberg. The project is headed by Dr. Brigitte Neumann, a 
Bonn theologian. 

(short report) 
The work of women in leadership positions in the church. An 
evaluation of church statistics from 1970-1975. Headed by Mr. M 
Gellert, sociologist from Burckhardthaus, in connection with the 
Wurttemberg study (3.4). 

(short report) 
Women's Work as Part of the Total Work of the Church (working title). 
The contribution of women's work to the function of the church; the 
processes of communication between women's work and the church as an 
institution. Study done by the Evangelical Women's Work of 
Württemberg, Mrs. Hildegard Leuze, Mrs. I. Heinrich, Mrs. E. StÜffler. 

(short report) 
The Significance of the Women's World Day of Prayer for Building 
an Ecumenical Consciousness. In cooperation with the Bayerischer 
Mütterdienst in Stein. 

(still in planning stage) 

Studies on Educational Theory and Teaching Methodology Concerning 





the Woman's Role in Church and Society 





Bibliography on the Women's Question, referring to crucial points 





of the study project: 
1. Sociological studies on the role of women 
2. Research on the history of women, especially the period 
of Industrial Revolution in England (1740-1848) 


3. Research on educational theory and teaching methodology 
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(analyses of school textbooks among other things) headed by 
Brigitte Briegleb, Bad Godesberg 
(completed) 
4.2. Dr. Annette Kuhn, Bad Godesberg: 
Historical case study: The transformation of the role of 
women with the coming of the Industrial Revolution in England 
(1740-1848) 
(preliminary work finished) 


4.3. Material for classroom instruction, especially for history 
classes. This study especially makes available the various 
sources where the historical experience of women is recorded. 

(for example, factory work in the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries). 
(preliminary work by B. Briegleb) | 





The analysis of religion textbooks in light of the underlying 
assumptions made about women's and men's roles as an essential 
aid in helping young people find their identity in changed 
living and working condition. 
(preliminary discussions with the 
Comenius-Institut, not yet in planning 


stage) 


Studies on the Position of Women in the Working World 





(For financial reasons, the plans for this project were reduced 


to one study.) 


Silvia Kontos, Karin Walser: 
The Work of Housewives as a Material and Psychic Process of 
Reproduction. A socio-scientific study. (Groups of housewives 


are to be interviewed.) 





(working report) 


New Forms of Partnership 
A publication reporting various experiences is planned, no 


scientific studies. 


Women dedicated to communal living, Wilfried Warneck, and 
women from the Laurentius Convent in Romlinghoven. 


(outline) 
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6.2. Initiatives made by groups of pastors' wives. Mrs. Lubkoll, 
Bad Boll. 


6.3. Married couples as initiators of peace services. Marianne and 
Wolfgang von Eichborn, Friesenhauses ^ (asked: Hildegard and 


Jean Goos-Mayr, Vienna). (promise) 


6.4. Week-long educational seminars for young mothers. Mrs. Gertrud 


Hahn, Aalen. (promise) 
7. A study evaluating the total project. 


The study group has planned an evaluation. No preliminary 


work has been done yet. 


(Translated from the German by Kristi Decke) 
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Appendix I 


Trouble with Freedom 
Summary of the Study on 


"The Contribution of Women to the Life of 
the Early Christian Congregations" 
by K. Thraede 


Pre-Christian Conditions as Background 
1.1 In order to assess correctly the opportunities of women in the 
life of the early Christian congregation as well as the opinions of 
New Testament writers on the rights and duties of the Christian woman, 
we must first clarify what the situation was concerning women's actual 
powers in the contemporary Graeco-Roman society and what role public 
opinion or philosophical ethics alloted to her. 

1.2 Practically speaking, we find in Hellenistic cultures an easy 
participation in the social and cultural life, at least for, upper- 
class women, and that not merely in a passive way: as early as the 
4th century B.C. there are ladies engaged in literature, in the 
visual arts and in music and who contributed to the glory of their 
cities at home and when abroad. The education of girls is spreading, 
women are studying at universities and the philosophers' schools 

are open to both sexes. The terms of civil law were such that women 
with a fortune of their own could use it as they like. This probably 
explains why we freguently hear of women with racing stables, country- 
estates or a transport fleet of their own. There is ample evidence 
of independent professional activity or participation in the 
husband's business for the middle classes and of wage labour for 
women of the lower classes. Generally speaking, in antiquity 
politics were closed to women except at court; nevertheless, there 
were instances of women actively exercising civic rights, mainly in 
local politics, in particular in Asia Minor at the time of the 
Emperors. On the other hand, women were occasionally involved 


even in political missions abroad. 


In Athens in the late 4th Century B.C., it appears - and here 


we switch to theory - that there was a women's movement encouraged 
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by the sophists and the Socratics or, at least, the tendency to 
consider women equal to men, socially and anthropologically. The 
tenet of "identical abilities in men and women" was taken up by 
Plato in the Republic, criticized by Aristotle and discussed now 
approvingly, now disapprovingly, by later philosophers. As 
Hellenistic ethics had to by-pass politics, as a rule it dealt 

only with the role of women in home and marriage. Yet here, too, 
egalitarian principles clearly enough come into play; but there 

is no lack of opposing views. In the times of the Emperors, 
Musonius Rufus and Plutarch, for example, testify to the advanced 
stage of the debate: a maximum of equal rights for both sexes in 
the framework of strict monogamy, no absence of appreciation of 
women getting public recognition. 

1.4 Rome in the late republican period participates in 

the liberalization process of the Hellenistic culture. Even before 
that, there were civil liberties and economic opportunities for the 
Roman woman. Now they increase and even encroach on politics. This 
occurred officially during the time of the early Emperors in 

Italic country towns, where women held leading positions in local 
government; Generally, they are part of the contemporary public 
picture, in culture and in the economy, and, here again, quite 
often in an absolutely independent way: although women writers 

and women at the head of firms or travelling for a political mission 
are hardly ever mentioned in literature, they are nevertheless 
frequent. In Rome and Italy even more than in the eastern provinces 
women played a not insignificant role in religion; in both places 
there were priestesses, not only in mystery rites but also in 

ruler cults. 

1.5 Literature reflects the debate on the role of women in the 
home and in society. The traditionalist view sees her as an obedient 
and demure housewife without significance for public life. Here we 
find the opposition against any "rule" by the female element; 
practical beginnings of equal rights for women in society are 
disparaged as the decay of traditional customs. Against this, 
voices were heard who deemed that the old thinking patterns in terms 
of subordination had been overcome. They either advocated a division 


of labour between the mater familias and the pater familias, 





whereby they also referred to former tradition, or, at least, wanted 
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to see the patriarchal relationship informed by the inner relations 
between the partners. What matters is that pre-Christian ethics - 
not to speak of social customs - was in no way committed to 

the "rule" of the man. Where it prevails it is a question of a 
gap between reality and thinking patterns, most distinct probably 
in Roman law, although even here there are beginnings of a "loving 
patriarchy" /  "Liebespatriarchismus", E. Troeltsch 7 and 


economically independent women are occasionally taken into account. 


The Oldest Christian Congregations 

The early Christian church encounters a situation that is both almost 
open and ambiguous. Its charismatic order has women as equals in 
mission and worship; her participation reflects the contemporary 
circumstances and to a large extent determines subsequent developments. 
2.1 According to Luke, women were included in Christ's disciple- 
ship. But one should not expect to find many powers given to women 
on Palestinian soil and in Judaeo-Christian thinking. In Judaic 
urban congregations one could probably expect to find women members 
doing charity work or giving financial support; perhaps they were 
also less neglected in worship than hitherto assumed. The theology 
and the ethics of late Judaism show, however, rather an endorse- 
ment of the "conservative" line of antiquity or even, as in Philo, 
the exegetical grounding of the notion of women's inferiority 

and their duty to obey. 

2.2 In the pagan-Christian congregations of Roman-Greek cities 
women did assume responsibilities. Paul even names some among 

his "collaborators". In addition to his apostolate, there is a 
multitude of "charismata", without yet any legal-official character- 
istics. Christian women of different social classes support the 
congregations, are active in mission, teach, etc. Correspondingly, 
women participate in "prayer and prophecy", i.e. there are women 
prophets in the congregation. In view of the contemporary significance 
of this "ministry" in the life of the church, the conclusion is 
permissible that the responsible activity by Christian women in 
mission and parish work was taken for granted, at least in St. Paul's 
time (Gal. 3:28) and corresponds to the measure of "equality" 
familiar from the Hellenistic world, even though it was only 
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partially recognized in the official ethics. 

2.3 In St. Paul himself we find in one instance (1 Cor.11) a 
probably traditionally Judaic aversion against the "Hellenistic" 
assimilation of the sexes: whereas he does not dispute the powers 
(cf. 2.2) of the Christian women of Corinth, he inveighs against 
women praying without a veil; for him, headgear in particular seems 
to be a symbol for the subordination of women to men, such at it is 
exegetically supported in Philo. This is a case of rejecting on 
theological grounds equality that is generally adopted in practice. 
Reasoning in christological terms on behalf of a comparatively 
slight cause hardly allows us to conclude that, for the other side, 
praying without headgear was a similarly fundamental issue, a sign, 
say, of an "enthusiastic" attitude or only of a "women's movement". 
It seems, however, that other Pauline congregations acted 
differently, which may have a sociological explanation. 
Post-Apostolic Period 

3.1 As from the late first century "patriarchal" church orders 
with a concept of office and authority that was increasingly 
legally and politically founded begin to gain ground, the responsible 
participation of women, together with the old charismatic 
"ministries", is marginalized. This had implications for church law 
that could be justified perfectly with norms of Roman law or 

with official political views. If, behind all this, there had been 
only a general dwindling of congregational activities, two things 
would be difficult to explain: a) that former powers of women 
continue to survive in marginal groups b) that this development 
is 'accompanied by polemics against women's responsibilities in the 
church. The gap that gradually became fixed between "clergy" 

and "laity" was inevitable for women, as the assembly of elders, 
Judaeo-Christian from the outset, a priori excluded women alone 
among "laymen" from offices. In this respect, in particular, an 
obvious thing to do was to play off official authority against 
"spiritual powers". 

3.2 The household instructions in the Letters to the Colossians 
and to the Ephesians for the first time attempt to regulate non- 
political structures of domination (master / slave, parents / 
children, husband / wife), in Col. more in the sense of "loving 
patriarchy" - claiming the relationship between husband and wife 


was not a relationship of domination; in Eph. (5:33) already with 
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the instruction that the wife "reverence" her husband. He is the 
"head", as Christ is the head of the church; he must love her 
correspondingly, though. This tradition (later, 1 Peter 3:1-7) 
follows the moderately conservative line of antiquity: a) women 
are in the same class as slaves and children, the point of reference 
is the pater familias; b) "subjugation" is not the last word, for 
even the master is liable to binding obligations c) no structurally 
posited equality, if only in terms of woman's supremacy in the house, 
or even her participation in society or in the congregation is 
considered; the latter, at the same time, in clear distinction to 
former pagan-Christian practices, although in this case patriarchal 
thinking patterns had not yet affected the church order, which 
becomes apparent by the late lst century - a process that seems 
finished between 125 and 150 A.D. (Pastoral Letters). 

3.3. This process is accompanied by explicit denials of responsible 
activity to women in the congregation, apparent, for one thing, in 
the "bans on teaching", as in 1 Tim. 2:12, for another, in the textual 
history of the New Testament, such as the interpolation of the 
"command to keep silence" in 1 Cor. 14:33-6, or the alterations 

made in the D-text of sentences favourable to women in Lucan's 
historical work. In fact, women's work in the congregation in the 
growing extended church shrinks to charity work until, in the 3rd 
century, even the "office" of deaconess begins to disappear. In 
Gnostic, Marcionite and Montanistic congregations, but also in areas 
with a church law that is less geared to ensure orthodoxy, there 

is evidence of women "prophets" up to the 3rd century; they are not 
barred from official acts such as baptism, instruction and exorcism. 
3.4 The post-apostolic break with both early Christian and ancient 
practices, with reference to the conservative branch of Hellenistic 
ethics, became the mark of an orthodox church order, yet the 
Significance of women in Christian congregations unofficially remains 
effective, not only inasmuch as wealthy and educated upper-middle- 
Class ladies give economic support or, though "laymen", are taken 
seriously in theological terms : as the persecutions of Christians 
Show, women as well as men suffer martyrdom. The official church 


could no longer do justice to such " 





spiritual" equality in confession: 
the true male confessor, thanks to the evidence of charisma produced, 


could enter the clergy without renewed intervention of the Spirit 
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(imposition of hands), but women could under no circumstances do so. 
This "problem" makes plain enough how little the order of the church, 
which had in the meantime been given a political-ideological 
foundation and was geared to clerical professions, took into 

account, at least as concerns women, either spiritual accomplish- 
ments or the realities of the church and of society. 

3.5 The gap between clergy and laity, a matter of principle only 
with regard to women, however much it was marked early on by church 
law conforming (for the first time, 1 Clem.) to the general "order"- 
not to speak of the Judaeo-Christian heritage - was moreover greatly 
widened or maintained by theories that, influenced by the syncretistic 
contempt in which sex was held in late antiquity, made asceticism 

a part of the church. This was done first in the form of a 
corresponding, theologically and exegetically heightened sexual ethics 
and marriage doctrine; second, it was institutionalized as monachism. 
This alone provided a measure of spiritual revalorization for 
Christian women - though outside the official church - but only by 
spiritually converting sexuality to a partnership with Christ, with 
reference, moreover, to the individualistic Mirrors of Virtue of 
antiquity. Hostility to sexuality, a separation of the sexes built 
into the system and the ethics of household structures coincide 

in the life-style of the nun - the only instance where the church's 
notion of the (private/sexless/virtuous) woman is given corporate 
expression. 

3.6 Vestiges of "equality". In addition to the continued effect 
mentioned in 3.3 of former conditions within special groups and 

areas - Justin and Irenaeus as late as the second century took a 
favourable view on women's charismata - there are in theory, too, 
vestiges of ancient liberalism. Clement of Alexandria, for instance, 


much as he generally regards the "subordination" of women as 





lawful, proves to be entirely familiar with pre-Christian egalitar- 
ian principles. Moreover, he is in favour of the education of 
women - and here the Alexandrian might be closer to the conditions 
of his time than Tertullian who lived at about the same time in 
Carthage. Around the middle of the third century, the practical 
and theoretical discrimination against women in the extended church 
is a fact. That the Priscillianists in the fourth century took 
women seriously theologically was seen by the opponents as a typical 


sign of heresy; factually, it was the last attempt to do justice to 
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the real position of upper-class women. Where, for instance in 
Agustinus, the "equality" of women must be discussed when treating 
"likeness" in the exegesis of the history of Creation, it is given 
no weight; and anyway no consequences are drawn with regard to the 
"women's question": it had long since been answered in church terms 
and theological criticism, if conceivable at all , would not have 
been binding in view of the legal situation. However, the then 
prevailing understanding offices no longer admitted concessions. 

4. The early-Catholic alliance between late Judaism and Roman 
law, the politically motivated enforcement of hierarchical 
structures and, finally, the narrowing of the concept of sin in 
sexual ethics were the main factors that caused the displacement 
of women from offices in the congregation to become final. 

As this outcome is already implicit in later strata of the New 
Testament canon, it can be corrected only if it is not treated 

as a historically or theologically finite quantity. Contrary to 
Christendom in late antiquity, the canon is still a factor, in 
theory and in practice, in the debate around the position of women, 
in accordance with contemporary conditions. Due to its openness, 
the canon - stimulating in the majority of its theologies - extends 
to other subjects under discussion in the same way as the "women's 
question", then as well as today, is coupled with other connected 
issues, such as the understanding of office and congregation. 
Historical findings, within the frame-work of "Woman's Office", 
teaches, moreover, that in the past as in the present both historical 


and "non-theological" factors always have a part to play. 


(Translated from the German by Dorothea Millwood) 
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1. Position of women in theologies of the orders 
- defining our terms of inquiry - 


In discussions on the relation between men and women it is frequently 
argued that the church's reservations about the aims of women's movements 
are grounded in Luther's conceptions of the orders. His conception of 
creation, it is claimed, presupposed that hierarchical relations in marriage 
and the family, at work and in public life, had a holy character ruling out 
partnership on egual terms. He called for observance of the orders as being 
divine means of compelling quarrelsome, sinful people into fellowship and 
thus in to true humanity.l The co-ordination between men and women reveals 
particularly clearly indeed that human community consists of mutual dependence, 
The theologies of order usually justify this situation with inequality at 
creation. "To be unequally related to one another" means, according to Emil 
Brunner, that "each one has an opposite and can only become himself in this 
reciprocal relationship." "Equality before God by no means implies equality 
in life and history, Indeed, equality always means an end to community, 
(which) can only exist among non-equals."2 

In the 60's feminists countered such views of male-female relationships 
with the argument that theologies of the orders were obviously not in a 
position to reflect the changed relationspips between men and women in modern 
Society. Thus the chances of Lutherans making a relevant contribution toward 
solving present day problems of women were slight. In view of the weight 
still carried by Lutheran categorization of these matters in Protestant 
discussion, the desired partnership between men and women, it was said, 
remained a declaration of intent, foundering on the rocks of deeply rooted 
preconceptions.3 Is it correct that the theologies of orders resist 
historical changes in the relationship between men and women? Is the 
conception of creation underlying such theology backed up by Luther's own 
writings? 

Emil Brunner, who is here used as an example of the synthesis of 
Lutheran and Reformed theologies of orders, strongly endorsed the cause of 
emancipation. Biological and physical differences aside, he had no doubt 
that "a certain type of woman had been deliberately or artificially cul- 
tivated to exclude her from certain spheres of active and intellectual 
life and artificially to restrict her to other spheres." (p. 360) A divi- 
sion into male and female domains has "nothing to do with divine order of 
creation; it is merely maintained by male strength and female weakness 
and passivity." He called it "a monstrous injustice" to refuse the same 


civil rights to independent women who "fulfill the same civic duties as 
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men." (p. 326f.) Respect for the intellectual equality of women is "an 
undoubted gain, which recent intellectual developments and the women's 
movement have brought about." (p. 364) Therefore, in the area of the family 
the attitude of many Christian husbands, shared even by their wives, that 
true Christianity means they are "master in their own house" needs to be 
overcome; it can "hardly derive from the divine order of creation, but 
simply stems from the egotistic feeling of power of the stronger sex." (p. 
364) By contrasting divine command with existing orders Brunner gained an 
open approach to historical changes summoning Christians to "new action in 
the light of the coming kingdom." The call to fit into the orders of 
creation is not thereby invalidated. (p. 192) Brunner could thus accept 
changes in male-female relationships which have come about through economic 
and political developments, and thus through interaction with these have 
also come about in the household, as well as through medical achievements 
(like contraceptives), and on this basis develop proposals for ethical 
decision-making. (p. 362f.) Convinced of the power of Luther's theology, 
Brunner drew on it for his ethics with respect to marriage, the family 

and relationships between the sexes in society; albeit with the critical 
comment that today "we can no longer talk about women the way Luther did." 
(p. 364) It is true that Luther sometimes classed women with children and 
fools in a number of polemical statements which can only be understood in 
their historical context. 

An examination of Brunner's proposed solutions for the conflicts in 
our problem field reveals the key difficulty with the theologies of the 
orders, such as how to interpret in social terms "the sexual individuality 
given in creation." (p. 359) Like all individual traits, "sexual indivi- 
duality should not be seen as a mere limitation, but above all as a rich 
divine gift." Women are permitted, indeed, meant to know that their 
femininity offers specific possibilities of existence and service. They 
are to be proud of their female traits" even with respect to all the 
disadvantages and burdens it entails." Brunner adds that it is manifestly 
"unnecessary to commend this idea to the lords of creation as they are 
already all too convinced of the superiority of their sex" often not 
considering that their sexual individuality "like all individuality....is 
not solely a gift of the Creator, but also a product of sin." (p. 360f.) 
Marriage and the family as institutions are subject to historical change 
and this is all the more true of one's position in the working world and 
one's legal status as a citizen and member of society. On no account 
should theology and the church identify their positions with a narrow 


conservatism. Yet Brunner's approach leads to an unambiguous assignment 
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of function to man and wife: it is "certain that the Creator who made body 
and soul a unity also made the spiritual nature of woman different from that 
of man, and, moreover, that a sphere of activity is planned for women which 
is distinct from that of men. As long as women alone bear and suckle chil- 
dren their domain will differ essentially from the male one." (p. 360) 
Motherhood and the family are her natural sphere because "motherhood shapes 
women's lives quite differently from the way fatherhood shapes men's lives." 
After all, "intensive work at tho nucleus of the social organism, the family, 
means (for society, too) much more than all her participation in forming 
abstract social structures." (p. 316f.) In the modern world women's role has 
evolved through the fact that the family has had to fulfill a more integrative 
function in the course of ambivalent processes of differentiation in 
economics, politics and culture. Therefore women's intellectual maturity, 
which Brunner applauded, is the pre-condition for the family's being able to 
perform this function. 

As a result of the interpretation of the given orders, with its openness 
to history, the solutions proposed are very simple. The functions indicated 
by the "inequality ordained at creation" must be perceived differently in ina 
new frame of reference - guided always by "the knowledge of the abolition be 
this inequality in salvation." The husband "will not boast of his marital 
right to be head of the family; wives will quietly and readily acknowledge 
this as a self-evident matter of fact." (p. 365) Brunner here did not touch 
the problems of single women, widows, divorcees and deserted wives, all of 
whom lack this partner relationship. This omission is hardly a peculiarity 
of Brunner; it can be pointed to in many writings on Christian ethics. 
Because of marriage centered reflections on relationships between the sexes 
partnerless women come into theological discussions only as marginal aspects 
of reality. 

This oversight on Brunner's part is surprising in view of his due regard 
for social realities and economic factors. He was critical of middle-class 
postulates which make marriage contingent on specific economic pre-conditions, 
for example, drawing on Luther's arguments for marriage. (p. 356f.) The 
surplus of women in the thirties, the period when he completed his ethics, 
led him to warn the church against "downgrading the sexual as something 
base, .... a terrible anti-Christian heritage (that) has wrought indescribable 
havoc." (p. 349) While rejecting the Catholic ideal of virginity which led 
to condemnation of the flesh, Brunner advised holding to the insight 
that human fulfilment was possible even without sexual experience. 

The reformation tradition must not lead to over-esteeming marriage. 


The many women who have remained single against their will should 
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oblige the church and society to grant especially to these women, for whom 
marriage was not a possibility, a maximum of scope in life, i.e. in promoting 
vocational training and jobs for women. "The hardship (being alone) could 
only be removed by improvements in that field." (p. 350f.) The varieties of 
relationships between men and women at work and in public life, in which "the 
sexual differences ordained by creation" are not excluded, but instead 
constitute a decisive element in assigning jobs and calculating wages, are 
not taken up as subjects of ethical reflection. The fact that these fields 
have so far been neglected in social ethics explains to some extent the 
church's perplexity over against the complex forms of human hardship which 
marriage and family counselling centers have now been set up to deal with. 

This brief discussion of a recent Protestant approach to ethics focuses 
the initial question in this paper: to what extent the doctrines based on 
Luther's theology of orders really conform to his overall view. It is well 
known that a full knowledge of sources does not exclude the danger of a 
shift in position through selectivity or bias. Still less does reference to 
Luther guarantee that essential elements of his theology will not be played 
down or even distorted. The misuse to which Luther's doctrine of God's Two 
Kingdoms and regiments has been put in the 20th century is a significant 
example of this phenomenon." ^ Other disciplines also experience the fact 
that interpretations of historical documents can turn the history of 
interpretations into a "labyrinth."Ó In theology, however, unclear or con- 
tradictory reference to tradition detracts from the credibibility of state- 
ments meant as a guide to action. Unclear formulations of central elements 
of tradition accumulate into material for conflicts which explode under 
pressure of fresh challenges and fragment the church's strength, as is 
illustrated by the conflicts over the jurisdiction of government and the duty 
of resistance, over political responsibility, or over the juridical form of 
the church. 

Returning to the sources, which this study undertakes to do, makes it 
possible to take into account recent research into the social and economic 
history of the time. Such research is essential to understanding the 
existential relationship of events on which Luther took a stand in stating 
his views on the relationships between men and women.7 If one neglects the 
social and cultural context later interpretive approaches become the key to 
understanding the text;8 important intentions of the author (Luther) will 
almost inevitably remain hidden. Even church constitutions, which have 
been little noted in research, will be cited in order to give the historical 
context.? As authentic statements of faith by congregations and churches 


they make it possible to define more precisely the extent to which Luther's 
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writings were able to change reality. This methodological decision runs 
counter to the widespread tendency when criticising the image of Lutheranism 
in the 19th and 20th centuries to blame Luther for all the church's mistakes 
or, on the contrary, to idealise the great reformer and defend his teaching 
with the aid of all its still impressive elements despite tensions and 
inconsistencies which are then often attributed to the author's genius. 

The aim of this paper is primarily to see whether we can gain clues toward 


a solution of present day problems from the original statements of Luther. 


Three decades of ecumenical discussion have made us aware of how 
theological writings are bound to their contexts.lÓ We have learned that 
disruptions of communication arise when this aspect is overlooked in 
theological writings of European origin. The attempt to make the sources 
speak out will also open possibilities for dialogue with churches outside 
Europe and the U.S., even on specific issues which are put forth in different 
ways in different cultural and political settings. Treatment of Reformation 
texts purely from the point of view of intellectual history would mean to 
forego the power of authentic tradition to encourage concensus in international 
dialogue. In 1948 Walter Künneth rightly expressed his feeling that Luther's 
conception of faith and the church, concentrated in the Large Catechism, 
constituted an opportunity to overcome particularist tendencies in order to 
open the churches to ecumenism; this task of course entails looking carefully 
at the content of Luther's doctrine of faith.ll Recent discussion of our 
theme, which is largely determined by European and western reception of 
Luther, will thus take second place to source analysis in this paper. This 
is not to avoid self-critical appraisal of our tradition and its sometimes 
fatal effects in the history of missions. However, this study cannot take 
this effort as its task, but can at best make materials available for such 


an appraisal. 


2. Locating the problem in the context of the understanding of the church 





In the history of the Reformation no particular issue was made of women. 

It is, however, indisputable that the affirmation of marriage and parenthood 

as being the will of God was one of the effects of the Reformation. Women 
participated in the liberating dissolution of late medieval asceticism and 

the discovery of responsible life in the world. However, our subject requires 
a closer look at the reasons for linking Luther's contribution to the re- 
lationship between men and women with his understanding of the church. Further, 


we must follow up what these changes implied for women - as distinct from men. 
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2.1 Women's position in the late medieval church 





For a long time many lay persons and individual theologians had leveled 
criticism against social injustice, the decline of monastic life and the 
abuse of church power by the pope for the exercise of secular domination. 
Begging was rife, alms were misused so that abbots and bishops could live 
in luxury, worship of saints' images proliferated, celebrations of mass 
were corrupted, indulgences were bought and sold. All this was symptomatic 
of the church's loss of credibility. Luther took up this criticism, 
proceeding then to seek the fundamental causes of this situation. He showed 
that the church had given rise to these scandals and many questionable modes 
of conduct through theological doctrine, or had legalised them through tenets 
in church law. In his treatise "To the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation on the Reform of the Christian Estate" (1520) he dealt in detail with 
the consequences of mixing spiritual and secular power. In his stand on 
economic problems and the law relative to feuds in his "Great Sermon on Usury" 
(1520) and "Of Commerce and Usury" (1524) he proved that the church's decree 
that the Sermon on the Mount was not binding, merely containing advice for 
the perfect, had gradually "twisted, obscured, and entirely suppressed the 
doctrine and example of our dear Lord Jesus Christ" so "that nowadays those 
spiritual and temporal prelates and their subjects who follow these rules 
are the best Christians, though they resist Christ's life, teaching, and 
gospel."!? he relation between man and woman was defined in theological 
terms when, in tne late middle ages, the belief gained ground that a life 
of celibacy was directly conducive to saving one's soul. Previously this 
high esteem for celibacy had been unknown. The introduction of celibacy 
for the clergy through the reforms of Pope Gregory VIII (1073-85) vas, how- 
ever, a change which strengthened anew the efforts of the early church to 
suppress sexuality as an expression of original sin. Many early church 
fathers, influenced by late-Judaic teaching and gnostic currents, used theo- 
logical arguments to support dissociation from women. Conversion was mis- 
interpreted as liberation from sexuality. Women were believed to be of 
inferior worth, creatures more prone to sin, and were ostracised as the 
"gateway to hell." his repression of the mutual dependence of the sexes, 
which then affected male attitudes and led to deep splits in perception, was 
overcome in medieval times to the extent that an image of the Christian family 
emerged which found expression in many works of art. In the upsurge of the 
ideal of courtly love and of the worship of Mary two elements in the relation- 
Ship of men and women found expression which now enabled a maturing of this 


relationship. Women were also permitted to educate young boys in etiquette. 
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Their cooperation was sought in the cultivation of social interaction between 
the sexes. The introduction of the celibacy of the priesthood, which gained 
ground only gradually, went hand in hand with a new evaluation of the ideal 
of virginity and a consequent decline in the importance attributed to 
marriage. These doctinal developments, together with a complex of church 
imposed marriage bans for lay people (4th Lateran Council, 1215) gave rise 
thereafter to a deep feeling of uncertainty among the faithful as to the 
meaning of marital partnership for Christians. This uncertainty arose because 
of the suppression of sexuality urged upon them in spite of the sacramental 
character of marriage and of concubinage, which was legalised by the church 
as a form of cohabitation similar to marriage and which was widespread in the 
late middle ages. 

Because of the surplus of women in society and their greater legal in- 
security, women were more deeply affected than men by these church values. 

The growing number of convents, communities of choir nuns and beguines (lay 
sisterhoods) offered them tasks in the church and community as well as a 

place of refuge. Humanism, which, in contrast to late medieval asceticism, 
affirmed life in this world with all its pleasures, changed attitudes toward 
strict monastic vows even among women. Humanism brought about no new feminine 
set of attitudes, humanist ideas being accessible only to a small group. The 
chief obstacle was the;religicusly rooted notion of female inferiority: 

The scholastic teaching on witches, which adopted and systematised these 
attitudes, classed the affirmation of sexuality and women's equality as heresy. 
The Witch Bull of Pope Innocence VIII gave this doctrine legal force in 1484 
and legalised witchhunts and the torturing and burning of women. A charge 
raised by any one person or denunciation by a woman's neighbors - including 
children - or enemies, sufficed to open the case. 

As early as the 14th century, witchhunts were an established component 
of inquisitional practice in an effort by the church to stamp out the pro- 
liferation of black magic, demonism and sorcery. These coercive measures also 
applied to men if they were suspected of practising the cults of witchcraft 
and demonism. The decrees and instructions state, however, that above all 
women, being particularly vulnerable and likely to be possessed by the devil, 
are to be tracked down, "burned at the stake and saved by the irons 
(iron=torture) Anthropology and depth psychology have recently shown that 
anxieties, despair and frustration are a crucial element of belief in witch- 
craft and demonism. Stagnation in male personal development, resulting from 
fear and negation of the flesh and from restrictions on respectable relations 
with women which led to the substitute of mother worship (mariology), engen- 


dered hate and cast a new shadow over the other sex. The threat to women was 
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increased in 1486 with the publication of a comprehensive law book "Malleus 
Maledicarum" ("Hammer of Witches"), prepared by the inquisitors Heinrich 
Institor and Jakob Sprenger, which by 1669 had been reprinted 29 times. 
Temporal authorities, too, lawyers and legislators, were thereby enabled to 


stage witch trails.l$ 


The witchcraft hysteria and the persecution of witches 
thus strengthened the conviction that women needed special access to grace, 
afforded without a doubt only by virginity. 

The dark history of witchhunts, which during the counter-reformation 
sometimes turned into persecution of Protestants and even claimed many 
victims in a number of Protestant dominated areas, is a tragic indicator 
that women's equality before God was not recognized. The fact that the 
church had acknowledged that women had immortal souls was miserably inadequate 
to the task of developing mutual respect between the sexes. The belief that 
women less easily reached a state of grace is only in apparent contradication 
to the practice of canonizing both married and unmarried women. Despite the 
reverence for Mary which was an unfailing counter-weight to the denigration 
of femininity, special deeds or vows or church decrees were required before 
women could enter into the fullness of church membership. 

Luther's teaching on the priesthood of all believers, developed from I 
Peter 2:9, was thus addressed to a church which for centuries had discriminated 
against women - the majority of its members - on the grounds of their sex, and 
which for decades had refused them defense and protection in situations of 
persecution. In an age of superstition the church had, furthermore, supplied 
the means to make latent and manifest proscription of women subject to 
adjudication. The equal standing of all the members of Christ's body for which 
Luther argued on the basis of the gospel thus brought freedom from anxiety 
and danger to women to a much higher degree than it did to men. 

Luther's rejection of monastic life as the way to heaven had an ambivalent 
aspect for women in that this hitherto sure way to external peace now fell away 
while the battle against witches and black magic still raged. While in 
principle the new understanding of faith abclished prejudice against women, 
as the history of witchcraft trials shows these stereotypes persisted largely 
subconsciously for they were only gradually overcome in the 18th century 
through an enlightened understanding of the world. Nevertheless, large numbers 
of women from all social classes, married, nuns and single women, welcomed 
Luther's preaching and ventured onto the uncertain path of responsibilities 


in the world. 
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2.2 Christ's incarnation as a bridge toward the conception of God 





In the Large Catechism Luther replies to the questions of doubting, 
anxious and despised Christians as follows: "To have a God is nothing else 
than to trust and believe him with our whole heart. As I have often said, 

the trust and faith of the heart alone make both God and an idol. If your 
faith and trust are right, then your God is the true God." (lst Commandment) 
"Thus the Creed," he continues in the explanation to the first article, "is 
nothing else than a response and confession of Christians based on the First 
Commandment. If you were to ask a young child, 'My boy, what kind of God have 
you? What do you know about him?' he could say, 'First, my God is the Father, 
who made heaven and earth. Apart from him alone I have no other God, for there 
is no one else who could create heaven and earth.' ...I hold and believe 

that I am a creature of God; that is, that he has given and constantly sustains 
my body, soul, and life, my members great and small, all the faculties of my 
mind, my reason and understanding, and so forth .... Besides, he makes all 


creation help provide the comforts and necessities of life...." According 
to this statement there was no longer any difference between the sexes before 
God, as in the early church. Man-made classes or distinctions are fundamen- 
tally invalid; everybody, both male and female, has received his or her whole 
being from God - body, soul, all the senses, limbs and reason; every person 
has been promised God's preservation and sustenance. 

In his explanation of the 2nd Article Luther took up the question of 
how sinners attain God's grace. "Christ has become my Lord. ...he has re- 
deemed me from sin, from the devil, from death, and all evil. Before this 
I had no Lord and King but was captive under the power of the devil. I was 
condemned to death and entangled in sin and blindness." "There was no 
counsel, no help, no comfort for us until this only and eternal Son of God, 
in his unfathomable goodness, had mercy on our misery and wretchedness and 
came from heaven to help us. Those tyrants and jailers now have been routed, 
and their place has been taken by Jesus Chrict, the Lord of life and right- 
eousness and every good and blessing. He has snatched us, poor lost creatures, 
from the jaws of hell, won us, made us free, and restored us to the Father's 
favor and grace. He has taken us as his own, under his protection, in order 
that he may rule us by his righteousness, wisdom, power, life and blessedness." 
Inguisitors and torturers were thus denied any right and power over the 
lives of human beings. Pious deeds, voluntary or enforced obedience to church 
teaching do not bring protection and salvation. Christ alone as "the lord of 
life and righteousness" can redeem us from sin, death and the devil, because 


He "turned against them and risked his life, then suffered and died" for all 
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men without distinction; thus "he won us, made us free and restored us to 
the Father's favor and grace." we know in retrospect that this conception 
of God overcame anxiety, doubts, lack of faith and superstition, and encouraged 
Christians to take God's promises seriously and to follow his commandments. 
One may well ask how, in such a troubled age of intellectual, religious, 
social and political conflict and in such a short span of time, so radical 
a change could set in as to undermine valid norms, thought-categories 
and traditional modes of conduct. The polemical writings of the Augus- 
tinian monk and Wittenberg theology professor were most disquieting for the 
church hierarchy and the emperor. They upset the academic world. He was 
put under the ban and made an outlaw and had to expect death as a heretic. 
Such events were, however, not unknown at that time. They aroused the church 
people, priests and laity; on the one hand they strengthened hopes for the 
longed for renewal of the church and, on the other hand, increased the 
sense of hopelessness following setbacks in reform efforts. Luther's in- 
sights penetrated into the depths of popular consciousness because, despite 
criticism from academic colleagues, he decided, as he noted in 1520, to 
concentrate on short texts and to write "sermons in German for unlettered 
lay people." Whether “writing many big books serves to improve Christianity" 
remained an open question. He found it difficult to write simple German 
("although I myself am poor at this"), but chose this language and this level 
of dialogue about faith in the conviction that this way meant more for the 
renewal of the church "than the high great books and questions in the schools, 
discussed among scholars alone."? a two-way flow between theological scholar- 
ship and the thinking of untutored lay people, their questions and experi- 
ences, seemed to him to have an indispensible leavening influence in the 
proclamation of and witness to the gospel and in the process of growth in 
faith with its fruits. 
Having deliberately chosen not to draw up a comprehensive set of dogmas, 
Luther summarised his teaching on faith and God in the Large Catechism - 
12 years after nailing up the 95 theses - in a language understood by all 
walks of life. His experiences when making a number of congregational 
visitations in 1528 prompted a few corrections. He considered the whole 
"German Catechism" to be "a brief summary of the whole Bible which we are 
to exercise well and always practise." He appended to the preface a state- 
ment that he was also a doctor and preacher, as learned and experienced as 
any might be who had great knowledge and certainty. "And yet I am like a 
child who is being taught the Catechism. Every morning, and whenever else 


I have time, I read and recite word for word the Lord's Prayer, the Ten 





Commandments, the Creed, the Psalms, etc. I must still read and study the 
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Catechism daily, yet I cannot master it as I wish, but must remain a child 
and pupil of the Catechism, and I do it gladly. These dainty, fastidious 
fellows would like quickly, with one reading, to become doctors above all 
doctors, to know all there is to be known. Well, this, too, is a sure sign 
that they despise both their office and the people's souls, yes, even God 
and his Word. What they need is to become children and begin learning 
their ABC's ..." The Large Catechism in its choice of content and simple, 
graphic language reveals Luther's understanding of the church and the 
ministry; he saw it as his main work. The criterion for calling and conduct 
of each office, particularly preaching, is communication between all church 
members and mutual sharing of knowledge and experience. 

Few people realise that Luther conceived the bulk of his doctrine on 
God and faith, even including final wording, as early as 1520-21 in the 
course of his work on the German interpretation of the Magnificat, Luke 
1:46-55. This study, which took him six months, attempts to explain the 
divine incarnation for both untutored and educated lay people such that 
through experience they might come to know God. 

God addresses human beings - and this is a key statement - in the 
totality of their existence, in the unity of mind, soul and body as He 
created them. They thus also encounter Him in all aspects of their human- 
ity, "not only with words and doctrine" i.e. intellectually, but rather 
"God makes himself known through personal experience." This includes 
experience of the senses - tasting, seeing, feeling, "grasping visible things 
in the flesh."2° God also works through the life of the body. Males and 
females are bound to the secret of life, procreation, conception, pregnancy 
and birth, growth, maturity and death, experiencing in the double image 
of God His will for unity in the variety of phenomena. Men and women are 
thus dependent on each other in their different experience. Since God turned 
to human beings through a woman's being with child and bearing God's son, 
the question of value and dignity, equality or inequality of men and women 
is definitively answered through Christ's becoming man. 

In the Magnificat we have an unfolding of the nature of God as seen 
by the author: God the almighty creator sees into the depths, and has done 
just this since the beginning of the world, "sc that from that which is no- 
thing, insignificant, despised, distressed, dead, He makes something precious, 
honest, immortal and living." A God who, once again, brings to naught all 
that is precious, great, rich and strong, which relies on human knowledge and 
certainties. ^. These "two conflicting works of God" (WA VII, 587) point to 
how God in his working constantly changes the world, change visible indeed 


only to the eyes of the believer. The human mind cannot comprehend that God 
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has chosen "what is foolish in the world to shame the wise, God chose what 
is weak in the world to shame the strong, God chose what is low and despised 
in the world, even things that are not, to bring to nothing things that are, 
so that no human being might boast in the presence of God." (l Cor. 1:27 ff.)?? 
We can, however, grasp it in that he chose "a lowly maiden" to be the 
mother of his son who was the daughter not "of a high priest and councillor 

. of a prince and rich man, but of a common citizen of Nazareth, whom no 
one paid great respect, and she was among their neighbors and daughters 
doubtless no more than like a poor housemaid today, who in the household 
does what she is told to do." 2) Luther's unmistakeable criticism of mari- 
ology which portrayed Mary as the Queen of Heaven did not in consequence re- 
ject the figure and significance of the mother of God, contrary to frequent 
assertions in Protestant and Catholic polemics. Through Luther's highlight- 
ing the gospel picture of her, Mary's experience that God beheld her in her 
"low estate" becomes a key to recognising God's being and working with the 
aid of reason and all the senses, thus including fright, amazement and joy. 

In the full discussion of God's omnipotence, God's gifts, his boundless 
love and mercy, his works of justice and peace, the burning question for 
Christians is what form God's grace takes in human life. The mother of God 
shows that the precondition for grace cannot be human worthiness: "She free- 
ly attributes it to God's grace, not to her merit; for although she was with- 
out sin, this grace is so exceeding that she was by no means worthy of it. 
How shall a creature be worthy to be the mother of God? .... I believe her 
more than the scribes. She says that God has seen her nothingness and has 
not rewarded her merit, but 'hath done to me great things.' He did so of 
His own accord, without my merit." Mary's experience thus becomes a living 
sign of the message of Luther's doctrine of justification. Experience of 
the body, the mind and spirit merge in her Magnificat. Luke's report of her 
points beyond: "I am but the workshop in which He works and have done no 
part of the work. Thus no one is to praise me or honor me for becoming the 
mother of God, but honor and praise God and his work in me. It is enough 
to rejoice with me .... that God used me to do such works in me."4 Chris- 
tians may accept their new life in such hope. 

Luther continues to say that the article of faith that God does all 
things is "easily said but difficult to bring into life." Thus the call 
goes out to all people, not only women, to behold this "example" of the 
lowly maiden Mary, the treatise being addressed specifically to Duke Johann 
Friedrich of Saxony and other gentlemen, From it we learn hcw "God is so 
minded that he is far from the wise and the clever, but near to the unwise 


and those who have to suffer injustice. "29 People always trust in their 
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own strength; they tend to avoid dangers, suffering and oppression; in so 
doing, however, they miss out on the experience that "where human strength 
runs out, God's power enters when faith is there and is patient." ? where 
people think they can do all in their own ability, knowledge, riches and 
strength, they are already God-forsaken. Anyone who wants to be a Christian 
must open himself to God's will, not strive for power and the enforcement 
of his rights, but follow God's will and like Christ devote himself to the 
lowly, hungry and those in distress, and take up their cause. "We must 


endeavor and dare, on his word . we are Christians, after all, and have 





the gospel."*7 ror Christ, too, emptied himself of all power, took on all 
the conditions of humanity, "was like a servant, did and suffered all things' 
and "lost all strength on the cross." His power took effect precisely 
through this defeat and "overcame sin, death, world, hell, devil and all 
evil." Here the Magnificat's statements on the life of Christians, illus- 
trated by feminine experience, converge with the theses on Christian readi- 
ness to serve in Luther's "The Freedom of a Christian," dedicated in the 
same year to Pope Leo X. 

Human experience and knowledge of God are not divided through the 
existence of two sexes, as the experience of all living things flows from 
God's will and workings. It is the human spirit that brings forth divisions, 
devaluation and disregard for God's creatures and their experiences. God 
sent His son to remove and overcome all human divisions - this insight, 
gained through exegesis of Pauline texts, determined Luther's conception of 
the church. He expounded this with particular penetration, as we shall see, 
in the "Sermon on the Venerable Sacrament of the Holy True Body of Christ." 
The late medieval problem with regard to women was thereby solved in theory. 
The next step will be to see whether and to what extent this found expres- 
sion in life together in the church and the surrounding community. 

With the insight into the significance of Christ's incarnation, the 
preaching of the gospel took up New Testament exphases - the weak, the under- 
privileged and the oppressed shall not lose hope, because God intends to 
use them to change the world and is near them with His strength. They are 
to trust in His promise. The strong, the learned, those in power, who are 
likewise called upon to serve God, must realise the threat to them posed by 
human tendencies toward self-aggrandizement. They are warned, "except ye... 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven." 
(Matt. 18:3ff.) If they use their capacities to serve God and observe their 
limits they too shall be blessed, like the poor in spirit. (Matt. 5:3) 
Luther again and again referred to the significance of this fundamental 


human fact for him personally as the preface to the Large Catechism shows. 
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2.3 The church as the process of sanctification of its members 





As Luther considered the Bible alone to be the yardstick for thought 
and action, he developed his understanding of the church from the New Testa- 
ment. In his sermons and treatises he constantly reinterpreted the various 
images of the church and attempted to capture the process element in its 
emergence together with its normative features. In order to understand his 
doctrine of the church one must recall its exegetical basis. In portraying 
the people of God he refers particularly to 1 Peter 2:9-10, where all 
believers alike are called by God to be priests, his holy nation and posses- 
sion. Like living stones they find their place in the spiritual building 
of the church and thus contribute to the growth of this building in which 
Christ is the precious cornerstone which men rejected. The conflicts and 


struggles during the Reformation years induced him to return again and again 





to the explanation of Eph. 4:1-7; 11-16. Despite conflicting opinions and 
divisive forces the body of Christ is held together through one spirit, one 
hope, one lord, one faith, one baptism. The growth of the body is described 
as the working together of many gifts and functions and the mutual assist- 
ance of the believers in love. In criticising the papacy Luther frequently 
quoted the parable in the Sermon on the Mount of the good and the corrupt 
tree. He warned against human disobedience in view of God's judgement. 
Disregard for His commandments amounts to separation from God; withered 
branches are cast away and thrown into the fire. The emphasis is on the 
call to conversion and the promise that those who abide in Christ will bring 
forth much fruit. " 

Luther developed his conception of the church in systematic steps in 
the Sermons on expiation, baptism and holy body of Christ (1519), all dedi- 
cated to the dowager duchess Margarete von Braunschweig-Lüneburg. Since he 
regarded them as forming a whole and as a fundamental exposition of the body 
of Christ, they require comment here. All three texts attack the hierar- 
chical structure of the clergy, justifying the priesthood of all believers 
with the incarnation, suffering and death of Christ (the living word of God 
addressed to all people) and show that the members of His body serve one 
another. They are united with Christ and all the saints in the hearing of 
the word, in prayer, confession of sin and granting of forgiveness, likewise 
in praise and thanks. They dare to put their faith and confession into 
practice in daily life. But they regularly meet with internal and external 
opposition, having to reckon with their own failing strength and errors and 
the shortcomings of others. This is why they need community. They "have 


to return to the covenant of baptism"; they need the "association" for 
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practice in their faith. "Community means that all the spiritual goods of 
Christ and all the saints are shared and held in common." The same applies 
to burdens and guilt; anyone who falters or has something on his conscience 
"places his sorrows in the lap of the congregation and seeks aid from the 
whole spiritual body." "All the misery of Christendom, all the injustices 
suffered by the innocent in all parts of the world" are shared, even as 
Christ bore them, for the suffering and joy of the distant members are the 
concern of all. Because so much injustice, denial of truth, and mishap 
happens to all the Christians in the world mutual strengthening through 

the Eucharist is necessary. 

In instituting this sacrament Christ "promised and showed" that fellow- 
ship with Him and all the saints is an "undivided community" involving the 
whole life. Human divisions are removed in baptism; as they constantly 
recur they have to be healed all over again in the Lord's Supper. The form 
and practice of the Eucharist must therefore not have a "fragmentary" 
character as all church members are to realise personally that they belong 
to the "undivided community." This experience strengthens and liberates 
and allows them to go forth cheerfully in the awareness that we are "not 
alone in temptations, adversity, mishap, guilt and death." Anyone who re- 
frains from helping the poor, interceding for others, speaking out "for the 
truth and the improvement of the church," investing all his energy in sav- 
ing his neighbor from harm, hardship, shame and death "derives no profit 
from the sacrament." "We are thus daily transformed and drawn nearer to 
each other through the love of Christ 


love."! mhe exegetical basis of this ecclesiological outline is primarily 


.. which draws sparks of love from 





found in l Cor. 12, particularly verse 26, and in Matt. 25:31-46 and Gal. 
6:2. Here we see that the statements of CA VII give an incomplete account 
of the effects of God's word and sacraments. 

The fact that the holy spirit works in secret preserves the church 
members from the mistake of thinking that events visible with individuals, 
groups or in the congregation constitute the whole, as though in visible, 
Public community the goal of the sanctification - becoming conformed to 
Christ - could be fulfilled while still on earth. If the church remains 
aware of what is still unfulfilled, its members will hold to the hope of 
God's leading us on.?? 

The response called forth by Luther's theological writings in the form 
of questions, objections and expectations aroused in the congregations 
obliged him to clarify his conception of the church continually in the 
ensuing years. Through this process of dialogue his theological perceptions 


were assimilated into the life of Christians and led to the crystallisation 
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of church constitutions. The examination of these documents shows that 
Luther's basic conception of the church as serving to sanctify its members 
binds these constitutions together in all their variety of form.) The 
church members were seen as of equal worth, men and women, masters and 
servants, rich and poor. The preaching ministry is rooted in joint hearing, 
learning, work and celebration. The preachers are "our servants in preach- 
ing and belief, our equals in believing and receiving (from God) if they 
wish to be and to act as Christians." (Strasbourg Church Constitution) A 
hierarchy of ministries is rejected in spite of a clear delineation of 
jurisdictions. All services in the church are seen as the indivisible 
unity of the ministry, namely "to feed Christ's flock," and thus are set 
equal to one another. "The fruit of life" of all the members must "show 
that they seek here God's glory." Congregational cooperation was thus 
characteristic of the Reformation churches. 

In the explanation to the 3rd Article of the Large Catechism Luther 
set his ecclesiology into his trinitarian doctrine of God. The holy spirit 
is the subject in all dimensions of church activity, in both its temporal 
and spatial extension. He takes up the traditional medieval image of the 
church as the "mother" who "conceives and bears each and every Christian." 
In contrast to the Roman church doctrine, the mother does not here bind 
her children by force to herself; rather the mother-church sees her task 
in allowing every Christian to learn through hearing God's word and through 
the observance of His commandments to adopt it, to abide by it, and to hold 
to it in order to attain maturity. Each Christian is "laid in her lap." 
She takes responsibility for all her members. Since the holy spirit 
"wants to pursue God's word with his people on earth and do all with them," 
living and acting in common have the aim of Christians voluntarily reali- 
sing their freedom and being ready to serve in word and deed, 

The late work "Of Councils and Churches" deals again with the contem- 
porary question as to the true form of the church ("What, who and where 
the church is"), from the perspective of local and regional church rela- 
tionships to universal Christendom. The divine process of sanctification 
is clarified through Luther's indicating seven hallmarks of saintliness. 
The sanctification of the members relates to love for God and one's neighbor, 
and to the commandments of both tablets of the law which are expressly 
mentioned as factors determining Christian action. The church is present 
where the following features may be discerned: 

- proclamation of God's word as a progression of hearing, preaching, 

believing and consequent action 


- enactment of baptism as the washing of the new birth through the 
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holy spirit 


practice of holy communion as undivided community with Christ and 
one another 

- expression of forgiveness, in public and in private, but also of 
admonition and, sometimes, of denial of the community of the recon- 


ciled insofar as Christians deliberately flout God's command 


calling to ministries and services, and ordering of ministries 
and responsibilities (competences) 
- common prayer, praise, thanks and confession (in accordance with 


the public character of the gospel) 


readiness to undergo suffering and shame for Christ's sake 


The church constitutions document that, through the connection between 
celebration/worship and everyday life, their organisational structure, the 
range of their tasks and the participation by members of the congregation, 
the churches were opening themselves to this process of sanctification. 
They knew that it involved hostilities, insecurity, even suffering. They 
underwent all this subsequently and confirmed their understanding of faith 
through their conduct. 

In the years around 1539 Luther was evidently convinced that the move- 
ment of renewal was meeting with resistance at a higher level which human 
power could not overcome. The Roman church continued to use its political 
power to combat the "new" faith despite the toleration of the Lutheran con- 
fession achieved at the Augsburg Reichstag. Even Protestant princes were 
forced to fight for the survival of the Protestant cause with the aid of 
political power. Although his later writings sometimes betray fatigue and 
bitterness, Luther never waivered in his understanding of the church, as 


is shown in "Against Hans Worst." (1541)°2> 


He held firmly to the thesis 
taken from the New Testament that where the above hallmarks of sanctifica- 
tion are visible, the church of Jesus Christ lives. He trusted that in place 
of the existing hierarchical forms of church authority structures of service 
would develop if opportunity were given to the manifold gifts of grace by 
the spirit. He considered the diversity of church forms a structural ele- 
ment. He appealed to congregations, associations of believers in towns 
and regional churches to be "the church" and thus the significance and 
reality of the universal church of Jesus Christ would not be displaced. 
Membership in the ecumenical community remained basic to the Reformation 
churches' sense of identity, even after separation into confessions. 

Our theme now leads us to ask in the last chapter (4.2 and 4.3) what 


this conception of the church reant for women as church members and how the 
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on-going sanctification worked itself out in the relationships of men and 


women to one another. 


3. Man and woman as God's creatures 





The thesis that Luther's conception of God overcame late medieval and 
early church tenets as to female inferiority, the view that woman was to 
blame for the fall, and the reprehensibility of human sexuality, needs to 
be checked against his statements on marriage and relationships between 
men and women. The question is thus: what was the effect of theological 
theory on actual co-existence between men and women and on institutional 
regulation? We must keep in mind here that his positions on this topic, 
as with economic, constitutional or educational problems, relate to social 
conditions bearing little similarity to ours today. Even statements of 
faith as we have seen (2.2), can only be clearly understood in their histo- 
rical context. Proposals for practice in marriage, the family, and con- 
gregations are, however, far more dependent on social structures, patterns 
of behaviour and the thought forms of their time. We cannot expect 16th 
century sources to give direct answers to today's questions in these matters. 
Analysis will, however, enable us to shed light on the opinions quoted at 
the beginning of this paper, showing whether, firstly, the assignment of 
a special role to women is backed up in Luther's thinking and, secondly, 
whether his "patriarchal theology of orders" is in fact a great obstacle to 
responsible reflection on relations between men and women in a changed world. 


If so, it needs to be removed! 


3.1 Corporality and sexuality 


In "The Estate of Marriage" (1522) Luther admits to his readers that he 
"trembles and is reluctant to preach on married life." He is concerned that 
if he tackles these problems thoroughly he will "bring himself and others 
a deal of trouble." Papal laws (the afore-mentioned marriage restrictions 
for lay people) and the negligent conduct of the spiritual and temporal 
authorities had given rise to so many scandals in society and confusion on 
basic issues that there was little prospect of initiating reforms without 


thoroughgoing conflicts. In view of such need, however, fear of difficulties 
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could not prevent him "from instructing the unhappy, confused consciences."** 


He discusses three questions: 1. the persons to whom marriage is avail- 
able, 2. cases and grounds for divorce, and 3. attitudes to marital life 
and parenthood stemming from Christian faith. This treatise was prompted 
by discussions on numerous obstacles to marriage raised by the church. It 
is Luther's most important study on male-female relations, along with the 
explanation of the 4th and 6th commandments in the Large Catechism, the 
text "On Good Works" (1520) and the explanation on the 4th petition of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

The account of the creation in Gen. 1:27ff. is the basis of his under- 
standing of marriage and human corporality. "God made human beings as man 
and woman. From the text we are sure that God divided humans into two parts, 
so that there should be a man and a woman, or a He and a She. And that 
pleased Him so much that He Himself called it a good creation." It is thus 
God's work and will that human beings should exist as men and women. The 
distinction within the human race should be honored by men and women as God's 
good creation. Together they are created in the image of God. The res- 
pective sex is thus part of human destiny. It is not in "our power," it 
is not for us to choose "that I make myself a woman or you a man, but as he 
made me and you, so we are, I a man, you a woman, and such a good creation... 
he will not have despised" or scorned, as it is his divine work. The inter- 
pretation of this distinction and the accompanying desire for one another 
is not left to the discretion of human beings ("not a free arbitrary choice 
or counsel.") In the light of this biblical statement the basic assumption 
in all individual questions is first of all that it "is a necessary and 
natural thing, that all males must have a female and all females must have 
a male." In this "innate nature and way," which "is more than a command" 
i.e. is our creaturely human nature, we are to recognise God's blessing, 
which rests on his whole creation. For men and women this means that "each 
honors the other's image and body as a divine good work with which God Him- 
self is well pleased." Since corporality is explicitly related to human 
beings made in the image of God every misinterpretation of sexuality is 
avoided. 

This is confirmed by Luther's critical consideration of which persons 
are "excepted" from realising their bodily partnership. He names three 
groups: l.those who are from birth or "by nature incapable" ("cold or weak 
nature," "impotence") or who have "a bodily defect through which they are 


not fit to marry," so that "the blessing has not come upon them 





applying 
to both men and women; 2. the castrated, condemned to a deplorable fate 


(like people who would like to sing but cannot); 3. Those who in every way 
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are richly endowed, also "skilled and capable by nature in the body" but 
choose to refain single in order to devote themselves wholly to the service 
of the gospel and "increasing spiritual children." Only a few people 
("less than one in a thousand") go this way - special miracles of God: no 
one should take it upon himself to decide thus without a special calling 
nor urge it upon others. The fact that God leads individuals on this path 


must not be construed as though He thereby gave His words at creation second 





place ("cleave unto one another;" "be fruitful and multiply.") The dual 
notion of "image and body," this linking of image and corporeality deter- 
mines the basic line of Luther's theological anthropology, also endorsed 
by his statements on physical or mental illness. The explanation to the 
lst Article is backed up by the discussion of the special problem of the 
relationship between men and women: corporeality and sex are gifts of God 
for which we are to give thanks; responsible living also includes taking 


account of our bodies. 


3.2 Man and woman in marriage 


Luther is concerned to highlight the attitudes to their marriage which 
a couple can gain from their faith. He thus begins with current views of 
marriage. Since people tend to follow their emotions or common opinion and 
not to see God's will, marriage is by no means considered to be a boon. 
"The wise whore reason wrinkles her nose" at all the bother and burdens of 
the marital state. Quotations are bandied about to the effect that women 
have nothing but vices: "If wisdom itself were a woman one should not woo 
her." Women are "a necessary evil" of which no house is free. It thus 
seems advisable to prefer a life of celibacy or urge children to go into 
a monastery or a convent so as not to fall prey to the devil. Such thought- 
lessly propagated attitudes must be decidedly denounced. They are "blind 
heathen words which do not know that man and woman (are) God's creatures and 
blaspheme His work just as if man and woman were created by accident."?? 
Anyone who wants to pronounce judgement as a Christian in this question must 
assume that God knows what people need. According to Gen. 2:18 it is not 
good for man to be alone. Marital union is "God's work and good will." To 
quote the wisdom of Solomon, "The man who finds a wife will find something 
good and has thus received a favor from the Lord." In order to recognise 
the nature of this good thing we must dig deeper. There is a distinction 
between being married and discerning what married life is. The blessing of 
marriage will be perceived by those who firmly believe that God Himself 


instituted it, gave man and wife to each other and enabled them to conceive, 
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care for and bring up children. They may be sure that these tasks are 
pleasing to God. With His "divine favor, they are adorned with the most 
precious gold and jewels." It is not the fact that to have a marriage 
partner opens up God's good will: the question is whether both man and 

wife find each other, i.e. whether they respect each other, acknowledge and 
love each other's individuality and "live and act" accordingly. Marriage 
involves difficulties, work, and mutual irritation; it enables them, however, 
to complement and love one another in all the difficulties of everyday life. 
Where the marriage "turns out well and man and wife love each other they 
will have true joy in it;" this will come about through trust in God's 
word, although there are certainly cases in which people miss out with and 
without fault of their own and do not have this good experience. In 
principle, however, God has ordained that man and woman belong together 

and "takes care of us like a mother in all goodness." ?? 

What they should be to each other is particularly clear in the broader 
task of joint care and concern for the child. In the following passage 
Luther questions the husband: "What does Christian faith say to this? 

It opens his eyes and makes him see all these menial, dull, despised works 
in his mind and realize that they are all adorned with divine approval, and 
he says, oh God, because I am certain that you made me as a man and produced 
the child from my body I am also sure that you are most pleased with it and 
I confess to you that I am not worthy to rock the little one nor wash its 
napkins nor that I should care for its mother. How have I without merit 
come into this worthiness, that I have become certain of serving your crea- 
ture and your dearest will? Oh, how willingly do I undertake such tasks, 
even if they were more menial and despised! Now I shall be discouraged by 
neither frost nor heat, neither drudgery nor labor, because I am sure that 
it pleases you." And he continues: "If a man went and washed the napkins 
or did some other lowly task for his children, and everybody made fun of 

him and called him a fool or an effeminate fellow although he did so in the 
above conviction and Christian faith, rather reply, who mocks the other most 
splendidly? God laughs with all his angels and creatures, not because that 
man washes the baby's napkins, but beceuse he does it in faith. Those 
scornful ones, however, who see only the task and not the faith, mock God 
with all his creatures as the greatest fool on earth, indeed they mock 
themselves alone and are the devil's fools with their cleverness."?? 

Luther's criticism of the attitude that everyday family tasks were to 
be left to women is rooted in his understanding of creation. °? For man and 
wife their child is a direct encounter with "God's creature and will." 


The commission to preserve and responsibly shape God's creation includes 
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caring for children. This part of the broad human calling gives man and wife 


the opportunity to practise what God asks of them since He created them in 





His image. Their task shapes their relationship to one another. They are 
companions, dependent on each other and sharing each other's burdens. If 
the "insignificant, distasteful and despised duties" are assigned the wo- 
man alone, human destiny has been misunderstood. The commission to preserve 
life and shape its conditions can only be carried out together. Through 

it, however, daily duties on behalf of "God's creature" take on a dignity 
of their own. "A wife too should regard her duties in the same light, as 
she suckles the child, rocks and bathes it, and cares for it in other ways; 
and as she busies ‘herself with other duties and renders help and obedience 
to her husband. These are truly golden and noble works." T. ror in every- 
thing we receive as human beings "we see how the Father has given Himself 
to us, with all the creatures, has abundantly provided for us in this life, 
and, further, has showered us with inexpressible eternal treasures through 
His Son and the Holy Spirit." (First Article of the creea) ^? Since 
husband and wife are involved in the work of creation their inter-personal 
conduct must be boun? to the outgoing nature of divine love. In other 
words, the way they both go about their daily routine shows whether they 
believe what they profess. The will of God makes them responsible for 

their offspring. The quality of their relationship is of importance in the 
whole relationship between the generations. 

The basic discussion of marriage as a model of male-female relations 
has not, of course, answered the question of whether both find each other 
in marriage. Only then can love unfold between them and about them. State- 
ments on marriage as an institution are the framework for developing advice 
for the couple's way of life. Luther does not idealize marriage, convinced 
as he is of the sinfulness of human beings ("marriage is not without sin"). 
He thus takes its consequences seriously - deception, human need to 
dominate, unfaithfulness, giving way to drives, impatience, malice, refusal 
to make up again. His conception of God prompts him to go into the various 
preconditions leading up to a marriage and to examine the terms of conjugal 
life. He rejects legalistic solutions to marriage problems. Since people 
become just through God's grace and not through their own good works, Luther 
is above all concerned to discover how Christians can deal with human fail- 
ure. 

Many marriage problems were known to him from the world about, from 
the confessional and from rulings based on church law (declarations of 
annulment, divorce, bans on marriage and dispensation from it.) These con- 


flicts shed light on the reality of marriage and social difficulties of the 
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age. They are of interest to our subject because the handling of conflicts 
indicates whether the Reformation understanding of the created order ulti- 
mately gave men precedence. (see p. lff.) Conflicts arose from sexual 
difficulties, difficult character traits or chronic illness of husband or 
wife, parental influence on the young couple, adultery, childlessness and 
economic worries. Similar basic complaints are heard today from both sides 
in counselling centers. Luther's proposed solutions are at some points 
still closely linked to l6th century jurisprudence and attitudes. These 
will thus not be discussed one by one, since they cannot be applied to 
today. (E.g. The authorities continued to punish adultery with the death 
sentence.) The important thing in this connection are the conclusions 
contributing toward solution of marriage problems which derive from his 
premise concerning the close bond between our corporality and our creation 
in the image of God. 

A basic insight in his pastoral reflections was always the spiritual 





importance of physical experiences - sexuality, hunger, thirst, satiety, 
work, sleeping and waking. Individuals should always be seen in the whole- 
ness of their existence, any isolated consideration of a single aspect of 
humanity contains elements of inhumanity. ^? sexual problems are thus also 
psychological problems that must not be repressed. "You can neither escape 
nor restrain yourself from being fruitful and multiplying; it is God's 
ordinance and takes its course." Medical experience is useful in meeting 
these needs properly. "Physicians are not amiss when they say: If this 
natural function is forcibly restrained it necessarily strikes into the 
flesh and blood and becomes a poison, whence the body becomes unhealthy, 
enervated, sweaty." "In order that we may not proceed as blindly but rather 
conduct ourselves in a Christian manner, hold fast first to this, that man 
and woman are the work of God. Keep a tight rein on your heart and your 
lips; do not criticize his work, or call evil which he himself has called 
gooa. * 44 Referring to 1 Cor. 7:4. he notes that through sexuality man and 
wife realise their dependence on one another, "do not rule over his-her 

own body". "Notice that St. Paul forbids either party to deprive the other, 
for by the marriage vow each submits his body to the other in the conjugal 
duty. When one resists the other and refuses the conjugal duty one is 
robbing the other of the body she (he) had bestowed upon bim (her)." ^ The 
refusal of sexual relations is a ground for divorce. The insights of depth 
psychology, which today make possible the search for the roots of impotence 
or frigidity, was of course not available to Luther. Theological thinking 
about the body and its functions in human life and the uninhibited treatment 


of sexual questions nevertheless offered the possibility of again grasping 
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human beings in all their creaturely nature. This enabled a clearer sense 
of mutual responsibility to develop, as is confirmed by the discussion of 

a further case, where a man concealed the fact of his being impotent when 
entering into marriage and his wife poured out her plight at confession. 
According to conventional understanding, marriage found its meaning in 
procreation. In this case the couple remained childless. The wife was 
looked on as being barren and because of sexual taboos could not readily 

talk about her physical deprivation. In an earlier work, "Advice for those 
who hear Confessions" Luther had recommended the agreements of the Old 
Testament levirate marriages. "She should say to her husband, 'Look, my 
dear husband, you are unable to fulfil your conjugal duty toward me; you 

have cheated me out of my maidenhood (mich um meinen jungen Leib betrogen) 
and even imperiled my honor and my soul's salvation: in the sight of God 
there is no marriage between us. Grant me the privilege of contracting a 
secret marriage with your brother or closest relative, and you retain the 
title of husband so that your property will not fall to strangers'." If 

the husband did not agree to this she could secretly go abroad and marry. 
After his theological work on corporality and sexuality Luther found his 

own proposal unsatisfactory as it did not cover the crucial point - the full 
responsibility for each other assumed by the couple upon marriage. The man's 
silence on his physical incapacity is to be condemned as deception, for 

"it will not do to mislead one's fellow-man (Ndchsten) so wantonly in matters 
of such great import, involving his body, goods, honor, and salvation." 49 
Seeing these different human dimensions in relationship initiated a far- 
reaching change in ways of thinking. These theological beginnings were, 

as we know, later repressed; Emil Brunner pointed to the fatal consequences. 
(cf. p. 6) 

Luther based his counsels mainly on Biblical sources, of course. In 
referring to the Old Testament or Paul's letters, where men are given pre- 
cedence, he several times explicitly extended the advice given there to in- 
clude the women. If a marriage breaks up due to the intolerable character 
of the wife he duly adds: "One may also find a rude, brutal, and unbearable 
husband." In this case the wife, too, may leave her husband and should re- 
frain from marrying again. (1 Cor. 7:10f.) In the event of "hidden adultery" 
which "gives the husband power to rebuke his wife privately and in a broth- 
erly fashion, and keep her if she will mend her ways", we read: "The same 
principle applies in the case of a wife with an adulterous husband." ^" 

These few examples show that Luther applied the same yardsticks to the be- 
haviour of both husband and wife. Both have the same responsibility, duties 


and rights. His approach to marital quarrels is that the couples should 
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see the error of their ways and gain assistance in making a fresh start. 

In his other writings Luther also stresses that the Holy Spirit 
"also sanctifies Christians in the body" or again "He also sanctifies 
them again according to the Second Table of the law and helps us" to live 
according to God's will. ÓÜ sanctification expresses itself in readiness 
for mutual consideration and responsibility. It may well happen that 
husband or wife "bear with the wickedness of the other".... "with Christian 
fortitude endure the other's ill behavior (Bosheit), that would doubtless 
be a wonderful blessed cross and a right way to heaven." In the same way 
"if one has a partner who is an invalid and has therefore become incapable 
of fulfilling the conjugal duty," she/he does "recognize" him/her, serves 
her/him and takes care for her/him ... God "will surely grant you grace, 
that you will not have to bear more than you are able." ? "God's work and 
ordinance must and will be accepted and borne on the strength of God's word 
and assurance; otherwise they do damage and become unbearable." It is 
"impossible for them to endure outwardness and drudgery, ... if they inward- 
ly fail to realize that their estate is pleasing in the sight of cod."°° 
Husband and wife are in equal partnership and should see their relationship 
as a maturing process through all their ups and downs. 


3.3 Man and Woman as parents 


The analysis of the texts has shown that Luther regarded marriage as 
an exemplary inter-human relationship. It is particularly blessed if the 
couple are able to conceive, bear and raise children. Parents must keep in 
mind that they are "God's creatures." Whenever a child is born those in- 
volved - the woman, her husband and all who assist at the birth - experience 
how God creates new life.” Luther thus recalled the advice of "that great 
and admirable man and holy martyr" Cyprian, "that one should kiss the new- 
born infant, even before it is baptized, in honor of the hands of God here 
engaged in a brand new deed." ^ A woman in her labor pains should be com- 
forted by those about her with the knowledge of the fact that she is partaking 
in God's creative work. Illegitimate children and their mothers are also 
included in these theological reflections. Luther continues the dialogue 
with the mother-to-be: "Dear Greta, remember that you are a woman, and that 
this work of God in you is pleasing to him. Trust joyful in his will, and 
let him have his way with you. Work with all your might to bring forth the 
child!" ("Gib das Kind her!")?^ The painful act of birth is for her the 
physical realisation of what husband and wife must jointly affirm on becom- 


ing parents - that the child they produced and now rear as a labor of love 
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is God's creature, not their property. It is "God's precious work and will 





"that new human beings grow up by way of conception, care, instruction, 
joy and sorrow. The birth of each child reminds husband and wife of the 

term set to their life on earth. The nearness of death, which today we 

tend to ignore, was for the people of the time directly linked with pregnancy 
and birth, many women dying in childbirth and many children not surviving 

for more than a year. Women knew that marriage meant the risk of early death; 
what with modern medical achievements, the prevention of childbed fever, 
control of infant mortality and family planning all this is hardly conceiv- 
able for us today. Given this state of affairs Luther accordingly developed 
his theological view of marriage and parenthood. "Should it mean your death, 
then depart happily, for you will die in a noble deed and in subservience 

to God. If you were not a woman you should now wish to be one for the sake 
of this very work alone, ... For here you have the Word of God, who created 
you and implanted within you this extremity. Tell me, is this not indeed 


(as Solomon says Prov. 18:22) to obtain favour from the Lord, even in the 





midst of such extremity?"°> awareness of lurking death does not detract 
from joy in a shared life, however. "Whoever lives in that estate ... in 
which we find God's word and good pleasure, by which all the works, conduct 
and sufferings of that estate become holy, godly, and precious" can comfort 
himself with the saying of Solomon the preacher: "Live joyfully with the 
wife whom thou lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity." (Eccles. 
9:9)9Ó as parents of growing children, husband and wife come to understand 


their common life, through the dimension of death, as a divine gift. As 





human beings "in the midst of life we are surrounded by death." We must 
make the best of our time. (Eph. 5:16) Parents are to pass on their 
experience and knowledge to the younger generation. The children entrusted 
them are in their turn to learn how to recognize God's will as responsible 
persons and follow His will. 

In analyzing the texts on married life, we have seen that Luther 
always presupposed the double dimension of marriage as an institution and 
as the couple's personal life. At times he argued from his belief in God 
as Trinity. God created the human race as either men or women and instituted 
marriage for their good: "marriage is an outward, bodily thing, like any 
other worldly undertaking." At the same time it is a protective wall against 
sin. Through Christ man and wife are freed from the captivity of sin and 
called to new life in love and service. The Holy Spirit, who gathers all 
believers and equips them with manifold gifts of grace, enables them to hear, 
believe and hold to God's word. This takes place through the Spirit's "laying 
them in the lap of the church." She is "the mother that begets and bears 
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every Christian through the Word of God." God needs the church to 
proclaim his word "in order to bring about and to increase sanctification." 
This is revealed in the fruits of faith." God is the Lord of all crea- 
tion. The institutions (marriage, family, government, church) serve in 


different ways to fulfill his will. Therefore they are open to God's 





acting in history. People, "as the workshop in which God wishes to work," 
shape the institutions by shouldering responsibility for each other and 
working out rules for life together. If they neglect the institutions 

or abuse them through their need to dominate, they must reckon with God's 
judgement. Both these forms of human error gained ground in the Middle 
Ages because the church neglected to teach people God's commandments about 
life in community. As a consequence of this failure on the part of the 
church, the instances of decadence in the church and in the secular world 
(government and economy) affected not only relations between the sexes, 
but also the family. In the l6th century the family or household was the 
sphere of life of the extended family and also an economic community for 
domestic staff. The household provided "food, protection and safety," 
freedom and peace for all under its roof. Luther's statements on the 
relation between husband and wife as parents applied to this setting for 
shared life. 

In the Exposition of the 4th Commandment he stresses the need to order 
inter-personal relations in the family according to God's word. "That is 
the way things go in the world now, as everyone complains. Both young and 
old are altogether wayward and unruly; they have no sense of modesty or 
honor; they do nothing until they are driven with blows; and they defame 
and depreciate one another behind their backs in any way they can. God 
therefore punishes them so that they sink into all kinds of trouble and 
misery. Neither can parents, as a rule, do very much; one fool trains 
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another, and as they have lived, so live their children after them. 
"we were to open our eyes and ears and take this to heart, so that we may 
not again be astray from the pure Word of God ... then all would be well; 
parents would have more happiness, love, kindness, and harmony in their 
houses, and children would win their parents' heart completely." since 
our theme is not to examine the institutions in detail, but rather the re- 
lations between men and women within them, we should now examine how Luther 
viewed the relationship of man and woman in the family. 

To be parents "this is the noblest and most precious work, because to 


God there can be nothing dearer than the salvation of souls . Now you 





can see how rich the estate of marriage is in good works. God has entrusted 


to its bosom souls begotten of its own body, on whom it can lavish all manner 
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of Christian works. Most certainly father and mother are apostles, bishops, 
and priest to their children, for it is they who make them acquainted with 
the Gospel. In short, there is no greater or nobler authority on earth 
than that of parents over their children, for this authority is both spiri- 
tual and temporal, Whoever teaches the Gospel produces apostles and bishops. 
See therefore how good and great is God's work and ordinance." ?! parental 
tasks extend into church and community life so that Luther did not hesitate 
to relate their authority directly to the ministries in the church. This 
argument is theologically grounded in the priesthood of all believers. 
Since the Gospel is for the whole people of God, children are involved in 
the congregation from an early age. They first hear God's word in the 
family setting and experience His love in the affection shown them by their 
parents. It is in the home that man and wife, together with children, rel- 
atives and all under their roof, practise their faith through loving 
service. 

The special position of parents is not due to their role in the 
biological continuation of the human race. "Yet it is from them that we 
all trace our origin, we have all had need of them. Without them no one 
would exist." ? rt is the related task of bringing up children within the 
home and over a certain space of time to be responsible adults, which makes 
parents appear as particularly "holy and worthy." Their authority derives 
from this task. For that reason God commanded us to love, honor and obey 
our fathers and mothers. (Small Catechism, 4th Commandment) In the Expla- 
nation of the 4th Commandment and the 4th Petition of the Lord's Prayer in 
the Large Catechism Luther expounded this in more detail. "God has selected 


parents and placed them next to Himself." "For it is a much greater thing 
to honor than to love. Honor includes ... also deference, humility, and 


modesty, directed (so to speak) toward a majesty hidden within them. It 
requires us not only to address them affectionately and reverently, but above 
all to show by our actions, both of heart and of body, that we respect them 
very highly and that next to God we give them the highest place. ...However 
lowly, poor, feeble, and eccentric they may be, they are their own father 

and mother, given by God. They are not to be deprived of their honor because 
of their failings. Therefore, we are not to think of their persons, what- 
ever they are, but of the will of God, who has created and ordained them 

to be our parents. In other respects, indeed, we are all equal in the sight 
of God." On account of their responsibility for the future generation, 
there exists between parents and children "this sort of inequality and proper 
distinction."9? Luther did not distinguish between father and mother when 


it came to the authority and powers he accorded the parental ministry. Both 
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are equally deserving of love, respect and obedience. Despite lack of 
support from existing church institutions Luther unhesitatingly described 
the ministry of "apostles and bishops" in the context of the léth century 


household as a joint ministry of husband and wife. The exegetical basis 


of his understanding of the church lends him the freedom to claim: "Whoever 
teaches someone else the Gospel is truly his apostle and bishop." From his 
understanding of creation he also arrives at the thesis: "Out of the autho- 
rity of the parents all other authority is derived and developed." From 


this it follows for him that "all who are called masters stand in the place 
of parents and derive from them their power and authority to govern. "Êf 
We shall see what this means in terms of community in the final chapter. 

These writings have often been construed as allowing a patriarchal and 
authoritarian understanding of the relationship between parents and chil- 
dren. Criticism of Luther today is thus often sparked off by the importance 
he attached to obedience and orders of precedence, particularly in view of 
recent psychological findings. Close perusal of sources shows that the 
special position claimed for the father is a subsequent addition to Luther's 
view of parent-child relations. The historical context makes it plain 
that the educational role of parents was far broader than is possible today 
in the nuclear family. These changes in social conditions must be considered 
when taking up Luther's views on marriage and parenthood. 

Luther made it clear to parents that, as with other bodies in high 
places, their authority is confined by their task. They are to bring up 
children to be responsible citizens to assume responsibility in their own 
right when the time comes. He pointed this up in the question of matrimony, 
for example. According to canon law marriages effected through parental 
pressure were null and void before God and could be dissolved. Since Luther 
was convinced that marriage was the result of free decision by the man and 


the woman he did not fundamentally challenge this rule, but called on young 





people that they should not permit themselves to be coerced "injuring the 


neighbor, but should yield life rather than act contrary to love."©° 
Certainly children should not marry "against the knowledge and wishes of 
father and mother." As husband and wife discuss important decisions in all 
frankness, so should parents and children, even when differences of opinion 
can be anticipated. Parents must let their children lead their own lives; 
this includes deciding for or against a proposed marriage. 

In standing up for young people's right to marriage Luther expected 
parents to protest loudly that insecure economic circumstances forbade marriage. 
At the time marriage was indeed closely tied up with economic factors (e.g. 


guild rules). This argument carried weight with him in respect to the likely 
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arrival of children. In view of the importance of conjugal life for the 
community, however, this argument took second place. According to the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 6:31 and 33) Christians should not be influenced 
by concern for food, clothing and prosperity. Such concern can mean lack 

of faith and trust in God's aid. Luther encouraged young couples to marry 
on condition that they "must not be ashamed of being poor and despised, and 
doing insignificant work." They must be satisfied on two scores: that God 
is pleased with their estate and work, and that He will certainly feed them 
as long as they work as well as they can and are willing, if necessary, to 
be "manservant or maidservant."©° 

The claim that children should serve, assist and provide for their 
parents when they are old, sick, fragile or poor (4th Commandment) makes it 
clear that in the parent-child relationship, as between man and wife, 
responsibility is mutual. When husband and wife grow old together they 
became the recipients. As many adult children failed in this obligation 
towards their elderly parents, attending to lonely feeble older persons 
became an important service in the congregation, which the Reformation church 
ordinances took into careful account. 

Luther's theology of the sexes goes beyond present-day interpretations 
of the Reformation conception of creation and male-female relations as 
discussed initially. (see p. lff.) The coordination between men and women 
in history corresponds to their equality before God. Their shared life 
is inspired by the living Word of God which enables reciprocal love, encom- 


passing the whole person, and joint responsibility. 
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Christine Bourbeck (as a critical question to the Lutheran churches) 
in her essay, "Der soziologische Strukturwandel in theologischer Sicht." 


Zusammen. Beiträge zur Soziologie und Theologie der Geschlechter. 





Ch. Bourbeck, ed.  (Witten/Ruhr 1965), p.223. 
E. Brunner, Das Gebot und die Ordnungen. (Tübingen 1932), p.194. 


Else Kahler, "Die Bedeutung des Miteinander von Mann und Frau im 


Neuen Testament," Zusammen, p.230. 


Cf. chapters on marriage and family and also the discussion on 
remaining single in the chapter on "Sanctification" by Werner Elert 
in Das christliche Ethos. Grundlinien einer lutherischen Ethik, 2nd 
enlarged edition, E. Kinder, ed. (Hamburg 1961), pp. 117 ff. and 

p. 349 (lst edition - 1949). 





Cf. source books edited by U. Duchrow and W. Huber on Luther's 
doctrine of the Two Kingdoms in the 19th and 20th centuries in the 


series Texte zur Kirchen- und Theologie-geschichte, G. Ruhbach, ed., 
Vols. 21 & 22. (Gütersloh 1975-76). Also: Karl Hertz, ed., Two 


Kingdoms and One World (Minneapolis 1976). 
J. Heckel, "Im Irrgarten der Zwei-Reiche-Lehre", Theol. Existenz 


heute. NF. Vol. 55 (München 1955). 


Among others, the studies of Otto Brunner, Neue Wege der Sozialgeschichte 





(Göttingen 1956). Esp. "Das 'ganze Haus' und die alteuropaische 
Okonomik", pp. 33ff. Also: F. W. Henning, Wirtschafts- und 
Sozialgeschichte, Vol. I, Das vorindustrielle Deutschland 800 - 1800 





(Paderborn 1974); I. Weber-Kellermann, Die deutsche Familie. Versuch 





einer Sozialgeschichte (Frankfurt 1975); Philippe Aries, Geschichte 
der Kindheit  (München/ Wien 1975). Originally published as L'enfant 


et la vie familiale sous l'ancien régime (Paris 1960). 


Efforts to interpret Luther's Doctrine of the Two Kingdoms and 
Governances of God in light of the legal understanding of positivism 

or Roman law led to substantial misunderstandings. Because terms 

were applied which were not historically accurate, it was not recognized 
that for years Luther had to discuss the understanding of right in the 
Middle Ages, especially the "right of feud" (Fehderecht). Cf. dis- 
cussion of 'Rechtsunterricht' in Magnificat. See also: G. 
Scharffenorth, RBmer 13 in der Geschichte des politischen Denkens 





(Heidelberger Diss. 1964), pp. 77 ff. 
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E. Sehling, Die evangelischen Kirchenordnungen des 16. Jahrhunderts, 
Vol. I and II (1902 & 1904), Vol. III and IV (1909 & 1911), Vol. V 
(1913), Vol. VI, 1 and 2 (1955 & 1957) (still incomplete). 





The research monograph, Aerger mit der Freiheit. Der Beitrag von 





Frauen zum Leben der frühchristlichen Gemeinden, by Klaus Thraede, 





shows in an abundance of detailed materials the development and 
interaction between theology and political, social and economic 
life. 


Speech on the occasion of the founding of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Germany (VELKD) in Lutherische General synode 
1948, Darstellungen und Dokumente zur Geschichte der Luth. Kirchen 





(Berlin 1956), p. 37. It is not enough to merely refer in a trusting 
way to Lutheran confession and Lutheran theology, as is done by 


Künneth, without reflecting on their contents. 


KHW/WA VI, 38; Clem. III, 1. 22 & 23. 


Cf. Thraede, Op. cit., pp. 41 ff., 45-49, 58. Brunner says: "...... 
downgrading the sexual as something base (is) a terrible anti- 
Christian heritage (that) has wrought indescribable havoc." In her 
recent research, Jesus, der Mann. Die Gestalt Jesu in tiefenpsy- 





chologischer Sicht, Hanna Wolf discusses the literature of depth 
psychology concerning the repressive modes of thought of early 
Christianity and the late Middle Ages which denied corporeality 
and sexuality (Stuttgart 1975), pp. 28-47. 


On the situation of women in the late Middle Ages see, among others: 
J. Kulischer, Wirtschaftsgeschichte I, 2nd ed. 1958, pp. 170 ff.: 
and K, Saller, Sexualität und Sitte (1966), esp. pp. 120 ff., his 


discussion of the spiritual and moral inferiority of women. 


J. C. Baroja, Die Hexen und ihre Welt, with an additional chapter 
by E. Peuckert, "Hexenverfolgungen in Deutschland," (Stuttgart 1967), 
pp. 117, 106 & 123. The many publications on witchhunts cannot be 
discussed here. Cf. article "Hexenverfolgung" in RGG. Also article 
by K. Thraede, "Exorcismus" in RAC VII, Cols. 44-117, esp. section B: 
"Christlich," Col. 58 ff. 


According to Baroja, theologians since the later 16th century have 


not made reference to the Hexenhammer (Hammer of Witches). 
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K. Aland, Luther Deutsch, Die Werke Martin Luthers in neuer 


Auswahl für die Gegenwart. Vol. III, pp. 20, 82 f., 85. 





GW., WA 6, 200 





GrK., WA 30, I 126: Aland, Vol. 3, p. 13. 


Mg. WA 7, 547; 552; 558; Clem. II 136; 141;146 et al. 


Mg. WA 7, 560; Clem. II 148. 


Cf. Mg. WA 7, 749; Clem. II 138: God's eyes and works reach 
always down into the depths, the eyes and works of humankind, 


however, strive always toward the heights. 


li 
15 
= 


549; Clem. II 138. 

Mg. WA 7, 573 & 575; Clem. II 159 & 161. 

Mg. WA 7, 587, 594, 569; Clem. II 172, 178, 180. 
Mg. WA 7, 586; Clem. II 171. 

Mg. WA 7, 593 f.; Clem. II 178. 


Mg. WA 7, 586 f.; Clem. II 171. The same idea: WA 7, 35 f.; 
Clem. II 24 f., "Freedom of the Christian." "Hence, as our 
heavenly Father has in Christ freely come to our aid, we also 
ought freely to help our neighbor through our body and its 


works..." 
SLCh, WA 2, 775; Clem. I, 199. 


SLCh, WA 2, 742 f.; Clem. I, 197 ff. Luther urged the re- 
instatement of the Lord's Supper in both kinds. 

SLCh, WA 2, 747; Clem. I, 202. 

SLCh, WA 2, 752 f.:, Clem. I, 207. 


Cf. manuscript, G. Scharffenorth, "Kirchenordnungen der 
Reformation" (cf. translation into English, "Church Orders of 


the Reformation" below, pp. ...). 

KK. WA 50, 628-643; Aland, Vol. 6, pp. 34-41. 
EL. WA 10, 266 & 265; Clem. II 336. 

EL. WA 10, 275 f.; Clem. II 337. 

EL. WA 10, 277-280; Clem II 338-340. 


EL. WA 10, 293 f.; Clem. II 350 f. 
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EL. WA 10, 298; Clem. II 354. 
EL. WA 10, 296 f.; Clem. II 352 


Luther in describing the widespread male refusal to undertake 





family duties said: "...that clever harlot, our natural reason 
(which the pagans followed in trying to be most clever), takes a 
look at married life, she turns up her nose and says, 'Alas, must 
I rock the baby, wash its diapers, make its bed, smell its stench, 
stay up nights with it, take care of it when it cries, heal its 
rashes and sores, and on top of that care for my wife, provide 
for her, labor at my trade, take care of this and take care of 
that, do this and do that, endure this and endure that, and 
whatever else of bitterness and drudgery married life involves? 
What, should I make such a prisoner of myself?'" Christian faith 
cannot legitimate this attitude. EL WA 10, 295; Aland, Vol. 3 

p. 297. 


EL WA 10, 296; Aland, Vol. 3, p. 298. On the duty of parents 
o£. 3,3. 


GrK WA 30 I, 650; Aland Vol. 3, p. 84. 


In the "Sermon on Keeping Children in School" (1530), Part II, 
Luther brings up over and over again that an "animal existence" 
(ein Tierwesen) develops when physical and religious rights of 


the body, the mind and spiritual life are not seen and nurtured 


in their relation to one another (freedom of belief and conscience). 


To the first group of fundamental human rights belongs the right 
to "life, body, wife and children" (Leben, Leib, Weib, Kind). 
EL WA 301, 293; Aland, Vol. 3, pp. 303, 295. 


EL WA 10, 290; Aland, Vol. 3, p. 291. 


EL WA 10, 278; cited from Clem., Vol. 2, p. 339 since Aland did 


not take up these paragraphs. 

EL WA 10, 290, 288 f.; Aland, Vol. 3, pp. 292, 290. 
KK WA 50, 627 - 643; Aland, Vol. 6, pp. 33-41. 

EL WA 10, 291 f.; Aland, Vol. 3, pp. 292 f. 

EL WA 10, 298; Aland, Vol. 3, pp. 300 f. 


EL WA 10, 296; Aland, Vol. 3, p. 297. In the church orders which 


were conceived by Bugenhagen, Luther's friend and colleague and 
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confessor, the mid-wives were mentioned as "servants in the church" 
(Kirchendienerinnen); their services for the church were seen as 

very important. G. Scharffenorth, "Kirchenordnungen der Reformation," 
Ms., p. 17 (see below p. ...). 


EL WA 10, 297; Aland, Vol. 3, p. 299. 


i 


WA 10, 297; Aland, Vol. 3, p. 299. 
EL WA 10, 296; Aland, Vol. 3, p. 298. 
EL WA 10, 296; Aland, Vol. 3, p. 298. 


EL WA 10, 297; Aland, Vol. 3, p. 298. 

K. (Glaubensartikel) WA 30 I 188-190; Aland, Vol. 3, pp. 87,90 
© Brunner, "Das ‘ganze Haus' und die alteuroplüische "Ókonomik," 
pp. 39 f., shows that economics developed over the centuries out 
of the tenets of household management (OIKOS). Since the 16th century 
these tenets were tied together with the newly developing agrarian 
tenets. Within these, up until the 18th century, the duties of both 
men and women (Hausváter u. Hausmütter) were discussed. The house 
(OIKOS) is a "place of freedom" (Freiung). The people who lived and 
worked there were recognized as citizens. "The House" is a funda- 
mental element of the constitution in a wider sense. -- Citing from 
the Explanation of the 4th Commandment, Bekenntnisschriften, p. 599; 
Large Catechism, Book of Concord, p. 384. Menservants and maid- 





servants are to relate to the father and mother of the household as 


to their own father and mother. 

Gr.K. WA 30 I 150; Aland, Vol. 3, p. 42. 
Gr. K. WA 30 I 150; Aland, Vol. 3, p. 4l. 

El WA 10, p. 301 f., Aland, Vol. 7, pp. 303 f. 
EL WA 10, 298; Aland, Vol. 7, pp. 301 f. 
Gr.K. WA 30 I 147; Aland, Vol. 3, pp.38 f. 
Gr.K. WA 30 I 152; Aland, Vol. 3, pp. 44 f. 
EL WA 10, 286 f.; Clem. II, pp. 344f. 

EL WA 10, 302; Aland, Vol. 7, p. 305. 


Cf. G. Scharffenorth, "Kirchenordnungen der Reformation," pp.20 and 22 
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Paul Althaus establishes in Grundriss der Ethik (2. Aufl. 1953, 
PP. ll8f.) the subordination of the woman by "the difference 
between the sexes..., for according to him the man is called 
to leadership in the common life" and indeed, "especially in 
matters of the relationship of the household to the outside 
world, to the Christian congregation, and to the political 
community.... That is so for Christianity no matter how the 


state may set up marriage laws." The "structure of marriage" 





must not be "put in jeopardy" by the current "life conditions 
of the unmarried independent professional woman." Because the 
Orders of Creation "cannot be modified or developed into the 
Kingdom of God...they have an autonomy over against the consti- 
tution of the Kingdom of Christ" (p. 110). This thesis con- 
tradicts Luther's Christology, Ecclesiology and his Doctrine 
of the Two Kingdoms of God. In his monograph Paulus und 
Luther über den Menschen (3rd ed. Gütersloh 1958) we find the 
explanation of this misinterpretation: "The theme of the his- 
tory of Paul is the question about Christ, the them of Luther 
is the question of sin and God's attitude toward him, the sinner" 
(pp.80 f.). In Althaus the awareness of sin is alone basic for 
Luther's Doctrine of Justification; the goal of justification 
(the incarnation and the work of the spirit) is of no great 
importance. This holds also for his Theologie Martin Luthers 
(Gütersloh 1962). 


EL WA 10, 266; Clem. II 336. 


VM WA 8, 652; Clem. II 280; "In Christo autem neque masculus 
neque femina, ita neque virgo neque uxor, et similiar, una autem 


fides, unum baptisma, unus dominus" (Gal. 3: 28) 


VM WA 8, 607; Clem. II 227; "Quod vitam Christianam partiuntur 
in statum perfectionis et imperfectionis. Vulgo dant imper- 


fectionis, sibi perfectionis statum." 


VM WA 8, 607; Clem. II 227: "Hic serpentis astutia simplicitatem 


quae in Christo est, quaerit corrumpere." 
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73. EL WA 10, 302; Aland Vol. 7, p. 304. 


74. EL WA 10, 279; Aland Vol. 7, p. 287. 


(Translated from the German by Elaine Griffith) 
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20.3. Appendix III 


The American Feminist Movement and the Churches 
by Rachel Conrad Wahlberg 


1. Introduction: No Room in the Inn for Women 





Has the women's movement in the U.S. made a contribution to the 
Churches? Rather, I would say the burgeoning women's movement has challenged 
the churches to examine themselves. The existential situation is not that of 
feminist women who also happen to be Christians saying to themselves: "Here 
is a movement that can offer something of value to the churches." 

Rather, women who became aware of their full potential as human beings 
through self-education, through consciousness-raising with their sisters 
and through secular organizations and movements, looked at the antiquated 
structure and theology and practices of the local church and said: 

What is this sturcture all about? It does not recognize women except 
as second class people who do the kitchen work and the teaching of children. 





What does its theology have to say to me? I have no identity here 
to share. I cannot find myself in the church's patriarchal figures, male 
God, male trinity, male ministers, Prodigal Son story, sexist language and 
liturgy, its military images ("put on the whole armor of God," "Onward 
Christian Soldiers," "A Mighty Fortress is Our God"), hymns that sing of 
"Faith of Our Fathers," "Rise up O Men of God," creeds that speak of the 
gospel for "all men." 


Where do I fit into a male-ordered congregation where men do all the 





up-front jobs? I will no longer wash the dishes, wipe the communion ware, 
acknowledge my "place" in the ladies' groups, keep the nursery. If I cannot 
use all of my talents here, I will go where I can. 

Many Christian women saw no relationship between what they were 
feeling and learning in non-church women's groups, the books and articles 
they were reading, and the Christian churches they grew up in. 


There is no room in the inn of the church for me, they thought. I am 





subordinate, treated like a child, accepted for servant work and the money 


I give, not counted, not involved in decision-making groups or worship 
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planning. 

And many women walked or drifted away from their churches, finding 
more opportunity and satisfaction in social causes, in education, in their 
employment, in professions and in volunteer work, than in the church. 

Others, not so ready to abandon the church that belonged to them although 
there was no room for them in decision-making, clergy or administrative 
roles, sought for ways to change their churches. 

Some women worked to form caucuses at conventions, asking for increased 
representation. Some went to seminaries and challenged their church to 
consider them for the ordained ministry (often being ostracised and put on 
the defensive by seminary faculty and other students). Some churches 
already ordaining women as ministers were challenged to do better in place- 
ment and advancement for women. 

Some women religious examined their orders, their limitations, and 
became change agents. Some women became active in youth ministries and 
chaplaincies, in education, in seeking change on the congregational level. 
Some eliminated make-work activities, ran for election as member of the 
church council, accepted leadership of congregational committees, showed 
willingness and ability to teach adults in Sunday School classes. 

Some women worked through their own women's organizations to promote 
equal rights for women, rights for minorities, prison reform, day care centers, 
adult day care centers, youth activities. They did traditional service 
work in the helping institutions of society such as nursing homes. 

Some women began holding discussion groups, working in the media, 
writing books and articles, showing the connection between change for women 
in society and change in the church. If the institutions of society could 
be changed, why couldn't the church as an antiquated but basic component of 
society be dragged along the road toward liberation and equal rights? 

As the women's movement affected the women in the U.S. churches, the 
general areas of interest seemed to be: 


1. Sexism as perpetrated in church structures, the patriarchal model 





offering male bishops, presidents, congregational leaders. Florence A. Lund 
noted in United Methodists Today (Feb. 1975): 
Only recently have I really become aware that there are no women 
bishops in the United Methodist Church and that there is a declining 
number of women on the church's professional staff. Executive titles 
are not necessarily an indication of true discipleship, of course, 
but they are a symbol of what is valued in the institutional church. 


As we shall note, women sought increasing representation at conventions, 
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synods, and on national boards and commissions. Some churches in the 1970s 


moved toward quotas for women, minorities and youth. 


2. Sexism as perpetuated in the body/mind duality of classic philosophy 





and religion. Women began to criticise and analyze traditional ideas about 
their nature and "place" in biblical theology, preaching and interpretation. 


Traditional woman was associated with sex, sin, flesh, emotion while man 
was associated with intellect, strength, spirit, mind. If as Augustine 


admonished, one was to put down the things of the flesh, and if one (like 
Augustine) had a history of guilt from illicit sexual relations, then one 
put down woman, sex, desire, emotion as one's "lower nature." Woman was 
thus regarded as inferior, relational, tainted by sin and sex. 

A review of six Protestant Sunday School curriculums in 1971 showed 
that this sort of duality still prevailed in Sunday School material. Women 
and girls were shown as subordinate, weak, dependent creatures and men and 
boys were creative, active, dominant, shapers of their environment. Where 
Biblical figures were central characters, male models were strong, aggressive 
leaders of God's people, while women were stereotypes, usually associated 
with sexual wickedness. ("Fun with Dick and Jane," by Diana Lee Beach, 


Spectrum/International Journal of Religious Education, Sept/Oct. 1971.) 





3. Sexism in language. Theological language not only reflects but 
participates in the experience of living--and the experience of worship. 
Where God is thought of in male terms and where the Incarnation is preached 
as God coming to earth as man rather than human being, women feel left out. 
1f the chief model for religious experience is that of a son and his father, 
women have to perceive their own experience as out there, "other," somehow 
different and strange ... as not important. And hence, not real, not valid. 
In a language where inclusive "man" is also supposed to include "men" 
and "women," there is no way a little child can learn to think of human 
being without thinking of man/male/men as normative, the "real" human being 
who sets standards and goals, who is the decision-maker, who is the voice- 
over in commercials, the judge, the ruler, God, Jesus--and even "Holy Spirit" 
who originally in Hebrew had female form. 
In other languages where the inclusive word for men and women is not 
the same as that for man/male, a more wholesome situation exists. But where 
they are the same and used interchangeably, as in English, women feel excluded. 
Women are not part of father-son concepts and stories; thus the Christian 
religion is felt by women as offering salvation through someone outside them- 


selves, through male images. 
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4. Sexism as perpetuated in male value systems. In the male church 





the qualities of authority, decision-making, management of vast sums of money, 
heavy bureaucracies, political/theological arguments--these are male-imaged 
values. All of the up-front jobs and the top echelon jobs are peopled by 
males, while women are left with the servant jobs of the congregation and 
church hierarchy. In essence the assigned discipleship of women in the con- 
gregation is that of servanthood; the discipleship of men that of leadership. 
(See my article, "Women and the Servant Image," Christian Ministry, May, 1971) 

Thus what is happening is that Christian feminist women have been 
challenged to think and study about the whole area of sexism in church and 
society at the same time they are living existentially in the midst of 
patriarchy and partriarchally caused problems. 

The women's movement has created a tremendous awareness of discrimina- 
tion against women--in employment, in education, in credit and bank loans, 
in stereotyping in the media, in family law. All institutions seem to regard 
women as dependents, as housewives, secretaries and service people who fill 
the low-level, low-status jobs, who don't need to work, or if they do seek 
outside employment, need only to supplement a man's income. 

The churches have lagged. They have not been in the forefront of the 
women's movement. Efforts to upgrade women's opportunities in the churches 
have been a response to efforts in secular institutions. Since churches 
are obviously male institutions, male leadership has not felt the need to 
offer leadership in the area of women's advancement. 

The churches have been dragged along--reluctant, angry or placid, as 
the different churches respond--by trailsetters in the movement. While 
some few churches like the Methodists, Disciples, and Pentecostals were 
already ordaining women before the 1960s, women were primarily found in 
traditional supportive roles. Other churches like the Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians and Southern Baptists, were hostile to the idea that women 
might be seeking total equality. 

Some churches have been dragged into the liberation movement and into 
controversy by women (like the Philadelphia Eleven) who were not willing 
to wait for the church to act on ordination, not willing to wait until 
"the time is right." 

The time may be now--but if so, some groups have more awareness than 
others. 

The women's movement has not had an agenda for the churches in the 


U.S. because most leaders in the secular women's groups have not been 
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church women. The leaders have tended to "blow off" or discount the 
churches as oppressors. 

If women are regarded as hopelessly entrenched in the patriarchal 
structures which have kept women down, whatever rising they do as a 
church group has to be done at great struggle. Strategy and organizing 
and writing books and articles come into prominence. The results are 
feeble in some areas, dramatic in others. 

We shall look first at the American feminist movement in general, 
then examine what is going on in some of the mainline churches. And 


finally, we shall speculate on directions for the future. 


IIA Background: Women's Movement in the U.S. 





In the 10 years between 1565 and 1976, both the secular women's 
movement and the Christian feminist movement have grown side by side, 
never defined, growing in spurts and jerks, the movement in the churches 
devoloping more rapidly in the 70s although groundwork had been laid 
earlier. 

What motivated change? The spirit of Vatican II was a source of 
inspiration and change in all Christendom. In the main line churches 
the move toward equality for the minority races provided a background of 
concern about discrimination against women. Church mergers and doctrinal 
studies also contributed. 

The Lutheran Church in America, for instance engaged in a doctrinal 
study on ministry in the 1960s and in 1970 made a single word change 
to indicate that the ordained ministry was open to women. That change, 
certainly symbolic, was to change the constitution of the church 
which referred to any "man" who qualified for the ministry to any 
"person." 

Before noting some of the issues in the various churches and the 
strategies being employed for the betterment of women and men in these 
judicatories, it would be well to examine briefly the secular women's 
movement in the U.S. 

Currently in U.S. there are three broad perspectives in the women's 
movement which have been generally outlined by Gayle Craham Yates in What 


Women Want: The Ideas of the Women's Liberation Movement (Harvard University 





Press, 1975). While there is much overlapping, the designations are helpful. 
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1. First is the feminist perspective, based on the principle tnat men 
and women are equal. Its antecedents were the Women's Rights Movement dating 
back to the Seneca Falls Convention (and before), seeking equal rights and 
especially the vote for women, and dating forward to 1920 when the 19th amendment 
giving suffrage to American women, was finally passed. 

Today's organizations representing this viewpoint are the National 
Organization for Women (NOW), organized by Betty Friedan in 1963, and Women's 
Equity Action League (WEAL), organized in 1971. These groups believe in 
working within the system in trying to increase opportunity and decrease 
discrimination against women within current male-dominated, male-derived 
institutions. 

The means they choose are: 

a. Work for the Equal Rights Amendment which declares there shall be no 
discrimination against a person because of sex. 

b. Push class action suits which seek legal change under Title VII 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, which outlaws sex discrimination in any 

activities or education programs that receive Federal funds. 

Cases have proceeded against colleges and universities for discrimination 
in employment, job classification, advancement. Cases have been filed against 
medical schools for not admitting women. One case charges Dallas banks for 
not promoting women. Universities and colleges are pressured to increase 
their athletic budgets for women's sports, hiring more women's coaches, 
increasing funding for women's athletic scholarships. NOW is involved with 
an important case against Sears, Roebuck, & Co., for discriminating against 
women in employment practices. 

The philosophy of this "feminist perspective" is not to attack the 
institutions directly but to work for change within them. While there 
is thus no attack on the churches by feminist women, women of this 
persuasion are working to open up the ministry to women in those churches 
which deny women ordination, for full participation for women in those 
churches already ordaining women. 

"Feminist" women seek jobs in areas that have been closed to them. 

They accept the American economy but insist that women should have 
opportunity in all areas, not just traditional work such as teaching, 
nursing and household service. 

In the area of sexuality, women of this persuasion believe in 
Seeking an end to the double standard of sexual morality. Popular texts 
of this segment of the women's movement are the classics, The Feminine 
Mystique by Betty Priedan (1963) and Born Female by Caroline Bird (1968). 
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The consequences being sought by this perspective are indeed re- 
formist, but in the mid-70s are already having an impact that must be 


called revolutionary. 


2. The second perspective Yates refers to as the women ration 





perspective. In this view, the basic oppression of women is seen to 
exist within patriarchal institutions, the family, marriage, the church, 

the social organizations of society. This perspective suggests that 

women should oppose men and endorses a separationist period for women-- 

that is, that women should come together first as sisters before great change 
can be achieved. 

The antecedents of this segment would be the splintering of the 
19th century suffragists when they divided behind Lucretia Mott and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Mott believed that women and men should work 
together. Stanton wanted women to achieve their own independence, believed 
that women were better than men, had little compassion for the working 
woman, and was considered a "radical elitist." 

(See Women in Modern America, A Brief History, by Lois W. Banner, 
Harcourt Brace Janovich, Inc. N.Y. 1974; and Everyone Was Brave, A History 
of Feminism in America, by William O'Neill, Quadrangle, The New York 
Times Book Co., 1969) 

Some of the organizations supported by this segment of the movement 
are Daughters of Bilitis, a lesbian group, Redstockings, a pro-woman 
group who claim men benefit from women's oppression, and The Feminists, 
who endorse lesbian interests but are not composed of one monolithic 
position. Recently an important struggle in NOW focused on the "lavender 
herring," the concern to include or exclude the lesbian issue. At its 1971 
Congress the decision of NOW was to recognize the lesbian issue as a legi- 
timate concern. 

Within the women's liberation perspective are two wings, those who 
may be called "separatists," working for female solidarity and sisterhood, 
and the Socialists or Radical Feminists who work for a political split 
away from the capitalist system, who also reject men and marriage for 
perpetuating the woman-as-private-property principle. 

(Footnote: In October, 1975, at a well-publicized International 
Women's Year event called WOMEN IN POLITICS held at the Lyndon B. Johnson 
Library, Austin, Texas, participated in by well-known persons such as 
Elizabeth Reid of Australia, Barbara Jordan, U.S. Representative, Jill 
Ruckelshaus of the U.S. Women's IWY Commission, Sarah Weddington and 
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Judge Sarah T. Hughes of Texas, Martha Griffiths, ex-U.S. Representative, 
the program was picketed daily by a local Socialist Women's Group.) 

The philosophy of the second perspective may be described as 
pro-woman, in favor of social change to be brought about by women 
themselves. While the means they prefer are rejection of or re- 
structuring of patriarchal institutions, marriage, family and the 
economy, they do not offer a detailed program for change. 

The texts associated with this perspective are Kate Millett's 
Sexual Politics. (Avon Books, N. Y. 1969, 1970), which discusses the power 
structures of society as sexist. Millett believes that just as the 
relationship between races is a political one which involves the general 
control of one collective over another, both defined by birth, so also 
is our system of sexual relationships one of dominance and subordinance. 
Says Millett: 

However muted its present appearance may be, sexual dominion obtains 

nevertheless as perhaps the most pervasive ideology of our culture and 

provides its most fundamental concept of power. (Sexual Polities, First 

Avon Printing, Aug. 1971,p.25) 


Two other books are important, Shulamith Firestone's Dialectic of 
Sex: The Case for Feminist Revolution (Bantam Books, N.Y. 1970), which is 





most radical in its rejection of child-bearing and child-rearing as 
oppressive for women. She argues that the acceptance of communes and 
test-tube babies will be necessary to free women from the oppression of 
their biology. The new bestseller, Susan Brownmiller's Against Our 
Wills: Men, Women and Rape (Simon & Shuster, 1975), points out quite 
graphically that women's fear of rape has served to benefit all men, 
whether they are rapists, potential rapists or not. She documents the 
prevalence of rape in all periods of history, in its many forms, and 
shows it not as an act of sexual frustration but as an act of hatred and 
contempt against women. 

The consequences of this perspective of the women's movement are 
seen as revolutionary, but techniques and strategies are not clear. 

3. The third perspective has been called the androgynous perspective. 
Women and men are equally human. There is no wholly masculine male nor 
any wholly feminine female nor any agreement on what qualities "belong" 
to either sex. All human characteristics are available to both sexes 


and it is destructive to one sex to regard certain characteristics one 
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possesses as "belonging" to the other sex. As Margaret Mead and others 
have noted, different cultures assign different characteristics, occupa- 
tions and even personalities to the sexes. 

Antecedents of this perspective are writers such as Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, regarded as the greatest thinker and theorist of the 19th 
century Women's Movement, and Virginia Woolf, who recognized in A Room 
of One's Own the destructiveness of social conditioning on women and men, 
the need for economic freedom in order to be fully one's own person. 

In Orlando (1928) Woolf shocked her contemporaries by modeling a person 
who changes from man to woman, evoking psychological aspects of such a 
change on one who has internalized the social conditioning of the times. 

Caroline Bird's Born Female has a chapter, "The Androgynous Life," 
noting that the sharing concept that now prevails already in the educa- 
tional world could be carried over to marriage, family and work. That 
is, women and men are more alike in their life expectations and abilities 
rather than different as traditional patterns suggest. The influences 
that are causing this androgynous trend are: 

. vital statistics of birth, marriage and death. The birth rate 
is dropping; more people are living longer and fewer people are rushing 
into marriage. Birth control has changed patterns of population growth. 

. education prepares both sexes for fuller lives and more options. 

. the experience of employment. Nine out of ten women will earn 
at some time in their lives. 80$ of college women expect to combine 
marriage and family. 

+ desegregation Of work. More and more jobs are not sex-typed, 
allowing more sharing of job categories, more friendship between sexes, 
more equality in earning power. 

+ desegregation of the sexes in work, education, recreation and 
even in church groups. 

Other writings in this perspective are: Elizabeth Janeway's Man's 


World; Woman 





Place (Delta Books, 1971) and Germaine Greer's Female 
Eunuch (Bantum Books, 1970); also Alice Rossi's "Equality Between the 





Sexes: an Immodest Proposal,"1964, which proposes that women and men 
should share work and home responsibilities, including child care. 

The means to effect change cited by these writers seems to be that 
of restructuring institutions. While "feminists" would split the dirty 


work of society, the separatists and socialists (like Charlotte Perkins 
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Gilman in the 19th century) would have professionals provide household 
services. The androgynous types would concentrate on socializing both 
boys and girls so that adult women and men would expect to share employ- 
ment, children's care and housekeeping. 

Among the three groups there is obvious overlapping. NOW for exam- 
ple has been quite active in textbook examinations, attempting to sensi- 
tize the textbook industry to the flagrant stereotyping of girls and boys, 
men and women common in textbooks and storybooks. Attempting to elimi- 
nate sex stereotyping in textbooks, in educational choices, in job clas- 
sifications, in the media are of interest to all three groups. 

Even for those willing to work within the system, the implications 
of their efforts suggest a re-structuring of institutions--family, church, 
education, media, employment, "politics, etc. 

Perhaps such a three-way division of women's thinking about libera- 
tion is too simplistic, yet it does indicate where the strands of the 
women's movement are and what they emphasize. While most church women 
who consider themselves feminists probably are in the first group-attemp- 
ting to "make room for themselves in the inn" of the institutional church-- 
many of them ideologically are in the third group, hoping to restruc- 
ture the sexist institutions of U.S. society along androgynous lines. 
Perhaps only a few are in the second, pro-woman group. 

In appraising the contemporary feminist movement, Lois Banner says: 

These then are the strengths of the new feminism: it has remained 

unified on major issues; it has kept to feminist goals; it has avoided 

the error of the suffragists by not placing all emphasis on one goal, 
such as the Equal Rights Amendment; it has made a sizable impact on 
middle-class women and some impact on working class women. (Women 


in Modern America, p.248) 


II B Background: In Religion 


At the same time the women's movement in general was coming to the 
front in the United States, some background aids for change were occur- 
ring in the churches. 

Civil Rights for blacks and other minorities heightened concern for 
rights among all deprived groups: Mexicans, Indians, women, people in 
institutions. 


Vatican II has been mentioned as establishing a model of change and 
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innovation in all of Christendom. Some churches in the mid-60's began 
engaging in Protestant-Catholic dialog groups. These continued for 
several years and served to break down barriers between denominations. 

The move toward mergers created a mood of analysis and definition 
of church, of ministry, of organizations. When the Lutheran Church 
in America was formed in 1962, its move toward definition of the 
doctrine of the ministry led eventually to opening the ordained 
ministry to women. (See Margarot Sittler Ermarth's account of this 
period, Adam's Fractured Rib, Fortress Press, 1970). 

Among Lutherans some books became important. Krister Stendhal's 
The Bible and the Role of Women (Fortress, 1966) became something of 





a classic. Although it was written concerning the history of the 
ordination issue in Sweden, it began to be circulated and quoted in the 
U.S. What Stendhal did among Lutherans is cut the issue of ordination 
close to the bone of salvation theology: 

+ are women equal in creation? 

. are women and men equal in salvation, and is Galatians 3:20 
the "Great Breakthrough" passage? 

While Americans were concerned with reconciling the Corinthians 
and Galatians passages (the repressive and liberating passages), 
Stendhal noted simply that Paul actually meant what he said in both 
letters and that Paul was indeed unable to be consistent. What modern 
Christians have to confront, Stendhal said, is what we must believe as 


Lutheran Christians in the twentieth century. 


He sharpened his words and posed the issues brilliantly: that 
which could be separated from the kernel of the gospel and labeled 
First Century Bible Land could be rejected. This included the idea 
that women must be subject to men in home, society and church, in 
speaking out, etc. The Gospel, he explained had broken through the 
first century and Jewish socialization processes. The Gospel was 
liberating--even beyond the understanding of first century people. 

Stendhal notes that "the first of the (Galatians 3:28) three 
pairs--Jew/Greek--is clearly implemented in the actual life and 
structure of the NT church. When it comes to the second pair--slave/ 
free--there are slight and indecisive signs of the implications involved. 


What about the third pair, the one with which we are primarily concerned, 
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‘not male and female'? It is our contention that all three of these 
pairs have the same potential for implementation in the life and struc- 


" He continues: 


ture of the church..... 

Just as Jews and Greeks remained what they were, so man and woman 

remain what they are; but in Christ, by baptism and hence in the church 

-- not only in Faith--something has happened which transcends the Law 

itself, and thereby even the order of creation itself. 

Stendhal has observed that wherever there is an argument in the 
NT for the subordination of women it is based on the "order of creation." 

He does not go into the argument, as others do, that the so-called 
order of creation is not consistent with Genesis 1:27, that both male 
and female are created in God's image. Rather he argues that the Gospel 
transcends the Law, that it leads to a conflict with the order of crea- 
tion, and "that is precisely what it should do and intends to do." 

He concludes: 

It should not be such a strange idea for us that the full con- 

sequences of the new life in Christ are not immediately drawn and 

applied. ...Therefore if emancipation of women is right, it is right in 
all areas--in society and in the church. 

If emancipation is right, then there is no valid "biblical" reason 

not to ordain women, Ordination cannot be treated as a "special" 

problem, since there is no indication that the New Testament sees it 

as such. 
Stendhal, (Bible and the Role of Women, 32-41) 

In the 1960s, at the time this thinking was becoming accepted, 
the Lutheran Church in America was studying the doctrine of the ministry. 
An outcome of this study was that women could be ordained since there 
was no Biblical or theological reason why they could not--that the so- 
called "repressive passages" were not "normative for all time" and that 
equality as a principle overrode them. 

Margaret Sittler Ermarth's book, Adam's Fractured Rib gave the ration- 
ale for the new development and also gave an over-all view of women's 
status inother churches. 

In 1971 Leonard Swidler's "Jesus was a Feminist" was published in 
Catholic World, which in fine scholarly style showed that Jesus did not 
accept the social conditioning of his day that limited women to non- 


witnesses, unclean, subservient people who were either wives, virgins 
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or women of the street. By analyzing several important passages he 
showed women in positive terms rather than negative terms. Pointedly, 
Jesus related to women as full human beings and gave to women the 
first message that he was the Messiah, and the first message of the 
Resurrection. 

Although other writers brought out general studies and anthologies, 
perhaps Mary Daly's two books created the most stir, radiclizing 
the thought-world of biblical theology. The Church and the Second Sex 





(1969) showed that Simone de Beauvoir was right in making the charge 
in the 1940s that the Christian Church had been a chief oppressor of women. 
Daly went further than castigating the traditional church, calling for new 
images, new theology, new language. In Beyond God the Father she challenged 
the whole partriarchal superstructure of images and language upon which 
Christian theology rests. For many this was going too far. 

In 1969 The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod decided at last that 
women could vote in congregational votors' meetings. But since a 
complicated congregational consititutional process is necessary 
before the decision can be implemented in each local congregation, it is 
estimated that only about 45% to 80% of congregations have permitted 
women to vote. 

The American Lutheran Church followed the LCA concluding that women 
could be ordained. (See In God's Image, Jan. 1975, for more on ordination 
in the three Lutheran U.S. bodies. Also see Ermarth, pp. 112-115.) 


III The Gentle Revolution--The Roman Catholics 





What are some key symbolic developments which show what is 
happening in U.S. churches? 

First, the push for ordination to the priesthood among Roman Catholic 
women. The women's movement is effecting a "revitalization of the 
whole church," says Sister Jo Ann Nieman. Although she speaks out 
of the Catholic tradition as a Dominican sister from Houston, Texas, 
her words are prophetic for all U.S. churches. 

Among Catholics, it is "not just ordination that is being sought, but 
a reforming of the clergy system, a destruction of the hierarchical system 
of little fiefdoms governed by bishops. 
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"It is a broadening of ministry," says Nieman. "The priesthood 
has usurped the ministry in the sense that powers that belong to lay 
people are associated with the priesthood. Ministry has become a function 
of the priesthood. The priest is set aside, elevated. He functions as 
a presider at mass. But the mimistry is broader than that." 

Many Catholic women are already functioning as minister in the 
broad sense. They work in the fields of administration and education. 
They manage and serve in hospitals, do prison work, teaching children, 
serve on ministry teams in parishes. Sister Jo Ann begins a new 
job in August, 1976 as a member of a parish ministry team at Sacred 
Heart Catholic Church, Austin, Texas. She will assist at mass, 
teach, preach, visit the sick. 

What is happening? Changes are taking place on lower levels that 
predictably will revitalize the whole church. 

"It is a gentle revolution," says Sister Jo Ann. "We'll be cautious 
and not alienate. Your lose too much if you push too hard." 

Yet Catholic women are pushing hard, too. Perhaps the best symbol 
of what is happening among American Catholics is the recent Detroit 
Ordination Conference, "Women in Future Priesthood Now: A Call to 
Action," in December of 1975. 

At this meeting of over 1200 persons, between 150 and 200 women stood 
up to be counted when asked to avow their readiness to become priests. 
Although only two bishops attended the conference (all were invited), 
the meeting was followed by a meeting of six bishops and six of 
the women leaders of the conference. 

Sister Nadine Foley, a task force member, said the issue of 
women's ordination is not a woman's issue, but "a fundamental issue 
in the church and should be placed squarely within that context." 

The women were asked at the follow-up meeting by Bishop James S. 
Rausch, general secretary of the National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops, to respond to the argument that even if there are no theological 
arguments against women priests, the community is not ready to call for 
women as priests. The women leaders answered that they question the 
validity of a conclusion based primarily on the experiences and 
perseptions of men, and they urged church leaders to reflect seriously 


on the experiences of women who have already been accepted in their 
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ministries and who serve in communities ready for women priests. 


Inside, 





(National Catholic Reporter, Feb. 6, 1976, pp 1,5) 
One woman, in an article, "The Ordination Conference from the 
" said: 
The Spirit was stirring us all to see and acknowledge within ourselves that 
we have indeed been set free by Christ... 
within ourselves that we have indeed been set free by Christ 
It became clear to us as women that we wished to participate more 





fully in the ministry of the Risen Lord to the people of our world 
today, yet we did not wish to align ourselves with a caricature of that 
ministry; with a locus of elitism, with a power struggle, with a substitute 
matriarchy for an existent patriarchy....Our minds must be disabused 

of a notion of the priesthood as possessing power separately from the 
Church, as a power-tool over the laity... 

Would women be given the freedom to function as full ministers 

in the church and not just as auxiliaries to a masculine Church? How can 
women truly be ministers within the Church and yet be excluded from full 
participation? Does the "official Church" mean to give only a token 
consideration to women relative to decision-making and dialogue 

within the Church when women are excluded from the Curia, from juridical 
bodies, and from diocesan councils which are almost totally male, and 
when subordination and humiliation of women is institutionalized in its 
canon law? 

We as women in the Church were concerned not to get caught in 

forms of ministry which are liberating to neither women nor men. 

We realized that the freeing of women must be the work of women. We must 
ask the Church not just to permit our thinking but to join us in 
reversing history and showing forth the power of the Gospel. 

We as women in the Church must bond together in order to give 

witness of what it is that the spirit is speaking to us.... the voice 

of the Church may not remain the limited vision of an all-male perspec- 
tive of the world. The vision and voice of women must be courageously 
given and heard. As one speaker discerned, it does not make sense to blame 
the church if the women of the past did not consider themselves oppressed; 
however, the meaning of the past is now in the present. Not to change at 
this point would be to continue the institutionalization of the false in- 


terpretation in the past of the role and nature of women. 
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("The Ordination conference from the 
Inside," Sisters Today, Feb. 1976, 
Vol. 47, No. 6, pp. 330-333) 

A broader view of this conference must take into account such events 
as the recent meetings of the National Assembly of Women Religious and the 
Leadership Conference of Women Religious--both groups with influence among 
American Catholics. In that context the ordination conference can be seen 
as a significant step in what promises to be a major historical development: 
The rise of women as a conscious, independent force in the Catholic Church. 

As yet the next steps in strategy do not seem to be clear. 

Coincidentally with the Ordination Conference, one of the most power- 
ful theological voices was heard concerning the issues. Hans Kung wrote 
in National Catholic Reporter, Dec. 12, 1975: "the present church does not 
grant to women the status accorded to them by secular society." 

Kung noted that the exclusion of women from the priesthood is but part 
of the whole pattern of discrimination, "even misogyny." 

The issues here are the basic relationship between men and women in 

the church and sexuality in the church in general. One great obstacle is 

the forced celibacy of Catholic priests. In an atmosphere where women 

are viewed as a potential sexual temptation, relationships with women... 
must be strained. Further, it seems rather improbable that women will be 
ordained as priests as long as obligatory celibacy is in effect. 

Also the idea of the ministery is affected: 

The traditional understanding of ministry as primarily sacral, onto- 

logical, must give way to a more functional concept. 

.... A major hindrance to the ordination of women is the concept of 

priest as one whose person is sanctified, holy, in the sense of being set 

above the congregation. 

1f, because of this, the idea of a woman priest makes people think 

of "some sort of set-apart priestess, the congregation will have unneces- 

sary inhibitions concerning the ordained women. 

Another issue, says Kung, is that of apostolic sucession. This concept 
has been a major block to recognition of other ordained Christian ministers 
including women of various denominations. 

Kung holds that women must be admitted to all degree programs at 
theological seminaries and departments of theology. "As more and more 


women enter teaching faculties and join teams of ministers in parishes and 
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On college campuses, it will become clear that women are capable of ful- 
filling the duties of ministry." 

Because of the interest stirred by the Detroit Conference, Archbishop 
Joseph Bernardin of Cincinnati reaffirmed the church's position that "Wo- 
men are not to be ordained to the priesthood." He cites the long history 
of exclusion and says there "are compelling reasons for this practice." 

The constant practice and tradition of the Catholic Church has ex- 

cluded women from the episcopal and priestly office. Theologians and can 

onists have been unanimous until modern times in considering this exclusion 
as absolute and of divine origin. This tradition and practice....is 

of such a nature as to constitute a clear teaching of the Ordinary Ma- 

gisterium of the Church. Though not formally defined, this is Catholic 

doctrine. 

The statement says the discipline will continue "unless and until 
a contrary theological development takes place..." (News Release, Oct. 

3, 1975) 

One catholic leader's response to this statement was to observe:"Thus 
it is not a closed topic. He invites discussion, theologizing, in order 
to change the teaching." 

Says Sister Margaret Traxler of Chicago, "the bishops have indicated 
they want ongoing discussion." She has predicted Catholic ordination of 
women as priests in this decade. 

In another significant development, one Catholic bishop has chailenged 


NOW and NOW returned the attack. 
In April, 1975, Bishop Leo T. Maher of San Deigo refused communion 
to local Catholic members of the National Organization for Women because 
of their stand on abortion, supporting the Supreme Court's ruling permit- 
ting abortion. That act brought Maher a verbal "award" from the National 
Coalition of American Nuns (NCAN). 
The NEW newsletter stated: 
When his Excellency forbade the eucharist to members of the National 
Organization for Women, we waited for the good bishop to do the same in 
the case of the American Bar Association and the American Medical 
Association, both of whom took in substance the same stand (on abortion). 
But no. The ABA and AMA were not so chastened... 
Could it be that their membership was for the most part, male, 
rather than female? 
(National Catholic Reporter, Feb. 20, 1976, p. 2) 
The most recent action is a request from NOW to the Internal Revenue 


Service (IRS) to initiate a tax investigation into the Catholic Church. 
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In a letter to IRS Commissioner Donald C. Alexander on March 19, 
1976, President Karen De Crow notes that in November, 1975 the National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops, unanimously adopted a "Pastoral Plan 
for Pro-Life Activities". They stated their intent to use "all Church 
sponsored or identifiably Catholic national, regional or diocesan and 
parochial organizations and agencies...to create an anti-abortion 
political network throughout the country." 

Says the De Crow letter: "The National Organization for Women 
believes that ....the hierarchy is violating both its tax exempt status, 
and the American principle of separation of church and state. As 
citizens and as taxpayers, we hereby request that the IRS perform tax 
audits of all Roman Catholic dioceses, the National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops, and the U.S. Catholic Conference. Should violations of the law 
be found, we ask that the IRS remove their tax-exempt status." 

(Do it Now, NOW newsletter, April, 1976, p. 9) 

One must note, regarding Catholics, that the roots of the feminist 
Catholic movement go back to Vatican II--in spite of the fact that only 
silent women attended as observers, and that economist Barbara Ward's 
paper was delivered by a man. Vatican II did stress collegiality or 
democratic principles, and self determination for religious women in 
matters of dress, organization and outreach. Many Catholic women during 
the 1960s also became active in ecumenical organizations (Protestant- 
Catholic dialogs) and some became members of secular groups such as NOW. 
(They have worked for the Equal Rights Amendment, and are members of the 
new coalition ERAmerica. They have worked in the Farm Workers boycott. 
The National Association of Women Religious has great influence; it is 
not a self-serving organization, but is concerned with using women's 
gifts for all humanity.) 

Next, the chief main-stream Protestant churches. 


IV Conflict--The Episcopal Crisis 





Among U.S. Episcopalians there is but one focus for women's issues. 
The ordination of women to the priesthood. 

In 1973 the Louisville Assembly said no to the ordination of women. 
In 1974 eleven women were ordained in Philadelphia. In 1974 the 
ordinations were declared invalid and irregular. In 1975 four more 
women were ordained. 

In September, 1976, the issue will probably be decided at the 
General Assembly. 
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Says one woman, Dr. Nelle Bellamy, archivist for the Episcopal 
Church and Professor of Church History at the Episcopal Seminary of the 
Southwest, Austin, Texas: "Ordination of women is bound to come. Whether 
now is the time, I don't know." 

Since the "Philadelphia Eleven" were ordained, people in the church 
have taken sides. The Episcopal diocese of Colorado at its 98th 
convention resolved that only males can be ordained to the priesthood 
and voted to ask the 1976 Convention to ban the ordination of women. 

On the opposite side, the 107th Convention of the Episcopal Diocese 
of central New York, voted by 220 to 76 to reaffirm their previous 
position favoring the ordination of women priests. They want the fall 
Convention to take action that the 15 (now) irregularly ordained women 
may "fully exercise the priestly office." 

(Christian Century, Dec. 31, 1975) 

So far, two Episcopal priests were found in violation of canon law 
for permitting women priests to celebrate communion in their churches. 
Convicted by separate ecclesiastical courts were the Rev. William A. 
Wendt of Washington D.C. and the Rev. L. Peter Beebe of Oberlin, Ohio. 
Both were accused of breaking their ordination vows by disobeying the 
orders of their Bishops whó do not recognize as priests the women 
ordained previously. 

Bishop John Maury Allin, presiding bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
refused to appear at the trials. Allin, who presided at last year's 
House of Bishops meeting where the ordinations were judged invalid, was 
cited for contempt by the ecclesiastical court of the Washington diocese. 
In defense of Allin, leaders of the House of Bishops--the presidents of 
8 of the church's 9 provinces, met and reaffirmed the 1974 resolution on 
invalidity. 

One of the ordained women, Allison Cheek, who has said that after 
seminary she came to feel that her job as deacon "visually represented" 
the church's oppression of women, challenged such orders at the Wendt 
trial. "My bishop had given me some admonition which in no way I can 
interpret as godly," she said in reference to her own bishop's order 
that she not function as a priest. 

"There is nothing godly in treating women as systematically 
inferior." Cheek has been hired as priest at Washington's Church of 
St. Stephen and the Incarnation. 

(Spokeswoman, July 15, June 15, 1975) 

Both courts refused to deal with the larger issue of the validity 
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of the women's ordination--although both expressed support for the 
principle. That leaves the issue to be resolved by the national General 
Convention. 

In the meantime the Anglican Church of Canada voted to allow the 
ordination of women to the priesthood, but bishops who oppose the right 
can refuse to perform such a ceremony. And in the Church of England, 
since "lack of overwhelming support" was cited, the Standing Committee 
of the church's General Synod officially recommended not to go ahead 
with proposals for making women priests. Even though 30 of 45 diocesan 
synods voted in favor of ordaining women in principle, only 15 voted 
in favor of removing existing barriers. 

Something of this ambivalence exists in the minds of U.S. people. 
Dr. Bellamy says that in her view there is no right to ordination. 

Even though there is no biblical-theological reason not to ordain women, 
this fact does not equal an imperative to ordain. 

She adds, "Women's ordination is not worth splitting the church 
about." She feels that some women who feel the issue important to them 
personally do feel they have a right to be ordained. 

"Because of women's rights it has been made into a civil rights 


Those who ordained the 11 women 





issue, instead of a theological issue.. 
are retired bishops. There is no way to discipline a retired bishop. 
They have no jurisdiction, no diocese. If the Convention does not ordain 
the women, some disciplined bishops say they will go ahead and continue 
to ordain women. 

"I don't see lack of ordination as part of oppression." 

Betty Fuller who is an ordained deacon in the U.S. Episcopal church, 
is not pushing for ordination. She feels that being a deacon is a 
position from which to speak and to serve. When she heard of the 
ordination of the Eleven, at first she reports she was angry, feeling 
it was an ego trip for the women. Now she is not so sure but that it 
was necessary to force the issue. 

Although this upfront issue has not been resolved, women do report 
many changes in the Episcopal church: 

. Women can read the intercessory prayer. 

. women can read the OT or epistle lessons (only a priest can read 
the Gospel) 

. a woman can preach. 

. girls can be acolytes. 


. women can serve on the vestry, the governing body of congregations. 
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women are delegates to the General Convention. 

Episcopalians have also become aware of language changes to avoid 
sexism. Where they used to say "Pray, brethren," they now say "Pray, 
brethren and sisters" or just "Pray." 

Indicating the general mood of the Episcopal church, the Rev. John 
M. Allin, Presiding Bishop of the Provincial synod (which includes Texas, 

New Mexico, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Mississippi) is quoted as saying, 
"Ordination of women to the priesthood is probably the will of God and should 
be accepted joyfully." 

Notes Fuller, there are three women's groups, A National Coalition, which 
is a lobbying group. The Women's Caucus serves as an educational organization 
Women's Ordination Now is the more militant group of the three. 

Although the women's ordination issue is still undecided, Deacon Fuller 
notes that a "great change has occurred." All the ministries of women are 
more recognized. There is more lay participation in ministry. 

And Dr. Bellamy notes also an increasing interest in the abilities 
Of women. As a lifelong professor, she has no wish to be ordained herself, 
yet she notes with pleasure that she has frequent invitations to preach. 

On Easter she was the preacher at the Episcopal Seminary Chapel, Austin, Texas. 


V The Methodical Lutherans 

Among the U.S. Lutheran Churches the Lutheran Church in America 
moved into the forefront of action concerning women. 

In 1970 the Commission on the Doctrine of the Ministry recommended a 
change in the LCA Constitution which allowed women to become eligible for 
ordination. So far, about 30 women have been ordained, 5 of them serving 
as pastors of single congregations. (The history of the Commission is 
well documented in Ermarth's Adam's Fractured Rib, 1970). 

At the 1972 Dallas, Texas convention of the LCA a women's caucus 
met nightly and channeled energies into two areas: nominating more 
women from the floor for churchwide boards and agencies, and asking for a 
Consulting Committee on Women in Church and Society. 

Although not successful in electing nominees, the group did succeed 
in achieving a Consulting Committee which was instructed in these 


areas: 
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. Survey the participation of women in leadership and 
decision-making groups in the church. 
. Devise guidelines for evaluating images of women in LCA materials 
and refer to churchwide staff for implementation. 
. Design strategies towards securing proportionate representation 
of women in decision-making bodies and staff in all parts of the church. 
. Work with churchwide agencies and leadership of the church to implement 
the existing church policies regarding equity of opportunity for women. 
. Consult with task groups in ALC and Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 


and report to future conventions. 


Throughout the four years of its work the Consulting Committee 
on Women has worked in these and other related areas: 

1. It surveyed synod presidents via questionnaire as to their 
encouragement of women as nominees for synod committees; their methods 
of nominating persons on the synodical level; encouragement of women as 
convention delegates, etc. 

2. A congregational survey showed that women comprise 56% of 
congregational baptised membership, 57% of confirmed membership and 
that women are active on "lower levels" of educational ministry, and 
are represented on a ratio of 1 to 3 on church councils. 

3. A Sex Bias Guidelines was drawn up by church staff and disseminated 
to church agencies, emphasizing non-sexist language in press releases, 
curriculum materials, worship liturgies, etc. 

4. A study, by Divison of Professional Leadership employing 
Marjorie Garhart received support by the CCU, emphasizing the needs of 
women in seminaries for guidance, career counseling, more women on 
seminary faculties, support and assignments in internships, use of 
inclusive language in classes and worship. 

5. A magazine, In God's Image, receiving funding from Lutheran 
Brotherhood, was produced under the guidance of Division for Mission to 
North America, offering articles, poems, stories concerning women and the 
church. 

6. A study of male-oriented language was initiated by the 1974 
convention, implemented by a background paper by Dr. Frederick K. 

Wentz of Hamma Divinity School. Less than a hundred changes were 
recommended in constitutional language designating "person" instead 


of "man" and appropriate pronouns. 
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The issue of language has received considerable attention in 
the LCA Consulting Committee. The 1974 resolution stated: 

That he LCA initiate a study of the current use of theological, 
liturgical and constitutional language, especially the use of generic 
terms relating to God, the church and human beings, such study to be 
completed and recommendations for possible changes in language to be 
reported to the 1976 convention of the LCA. 
Several steps have been taken. 


1. The CCW offered background considerations for the Executive Council: 


+ How do our current concepts of male/female equality relate to a 
traditional theology based on male dominated patriarchal understanding? 

+ What are the constructs we can develop toward a thology of wholeness-- 
including male/female equality, racial equality and age equality? 

+ How have generic terms and stereotypes perpetuated exclusiveness 
within the church? 

- What language changes are needed--in preaching and teaching, in 
interpretive and educational materials, in phymnody and liturgy, in pericopes 
and rubrics, in marriage services, to bring about inclusiveness and oneness 


in the gospel? 


2. The Executive Council selected Dr. Frederick K.Wentz to provide a 
background paper discussing the theological concerns involved in such a 
study. His paper, "Some Bases for LCA Concern for Inclusive Language," 
discussed the issues involved, theological formulations and Lutheran 
traditions, theological work to be done and "The Present Imperative." 

Some of the important themes of this paper are: 

Language both constitutes and reflects our culture....The Work 

of God, perfectly incarnate in Jesus Christ, must be embodied, however 

imperfectly, in the words of each generation....We cannot alter the his- 

torical data and processes through which the Christian faith has been 

transmitted to us... 

Language is instrumental; it is not immutable or obsolete. 

Wentz noted that while Jesus spoke of God as "Father" and made that 
parental term a basic symbol for his relation to God and for the relation 
of his followers to God, yet the term is a meaningless or ugly image for 
many people and it continues to carry patriarchal overtones that may indicate 
an hierarchical system, even systems of oppression. 

"Thus it seems likely that this image will in the future be unable to 


carry the same weight of meaning in our imagery and devotional language as 
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it has in the past." 

Wentz notes that while Jesus' whole ministry upheld the dignity of 
all persons and that he showed in his relations with women a "startlingly 
free recognition of their full personhood and human potential...nevertheless 
that in the early church the principle that "in Christ there is no male or 
female" struggled against the social customs of the day. 

Wentz asserts that the present imperative is to acknowledge: 

. that there is no sex in the Godhead, that God is not male or female; 

. that women share equally with men in the image of God and they have 
full rights, abilities and responsibilities for participating in the whole 
of life, subject only to the individual limitations of any particular 
human being; 

. that all persons share equally in God's plan for humanity; 

. that the church is a liberating and creating force enabling persons 
to transcend the bounds of language and social customs in being faithful to 
to the Word and their calling; 

. that the church has the responsibility to participate in efforts 
toward personal and social justice for any and all groups within the church 
itself and within society. 

3. The Executive Council has made three suggestions: 

a. A correction of androcentric imagery by a comprehensive assessment 
of biblical terminology. (i.e. "We need to be more conscious of the sig- 
nificance of women in the Old Testament and New Testament and such facts 
that the Greek word for Church in the NT has led to the reinforcement of 
the stereotype that women should be subject to and subordinate to men..." 





b. A new look at the gender characteristies ascribed to God..."What 





is significant about this name--father--is not that it is masculine, but 
that it signifies a personal relationship.) 

c. A re-empasis of the positive elements of inclusiveness and 
equality. ("Jesus transcends his own tradition...did not make sexist or 


androcentric statements 





All persons, women, men, tax collectors and 
^ 


As a result of the Committee's concerns with the issues of theological 


sinners, were called into followship with him. 





language and wholeness of men and women in the church, a proposal was drawn 
up which was approved by the Division for Mission for North America. The 
purpose is to study the "theological issues related to men and women 
in the body of Christ. 

The purpose is to "assist persons to understand the Biblical, 
theological and sociological assumptions and traditions that have 


influenced and continue to influence men and women in Christian community. 
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Among questions to be addressed in the study are: What effect does 
the dominance of masculine language and patriarchal systems have upon 
self concepts and actions of men and women within the Christian Community? 
the family? society? How does theology have an impact on sexism? 

The management committee said the department should work with a 
representative group of women and men and involve the church constituency. 
It also instructed the department to publish appropriate resources and to 
consider "the development of a social statement by the 1980 convention," 
and "to set forth an ongoing process for the study of the statement, pending 
its adoption." 

The Consulting Committee also has recommended that every synod 
establish a Task Force on Justice and Equality for Women and Men. 

The American Lutheran Church has also moved to improve the status of 
women. In 1970 it authorized the ordination of women. Its 1972 convention 
adopted a strong statement, "Women and Men in Church and Society." 

In 1974 a Task Force was created to serve for a biennium, which has 
worked in areas similar to that of the LCA--a survey of membership, and to 
determine male-female ratios of participation in church councils, work 
toward sex bias guidelines, etc. 

Says President David Preus of ALC concerning the few ordained women: 
"ALC congregations have been reluctant to call women as pastors. Given 
our history, that may be understandable. The time is at hand, however, 
for the change to be made. I ask those who serve on call committees and 
who vote at congregational meetings to discover and implement what our 
church conventions have discovered and resolved --that the pastoral office 
is not limited to men." (Report to the Districts, 1974) 

In the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, progress has been slower. The 
Task Force to Study the Role of Women in the LCMS is currently working on 
guidelines to avoid sexism, seeking increased representation of women in 
decision-making bodies, fuller implementation of existing policies regard- 
ing equality of opportunity for women, promotion of educational and 
theological study on the role of women in church and society. 

Due to the political-theological controversy in the Missouri church, 
little has been done concerning the ordination of women. 

The moderate group, Evangelical Lutherans in Mission, at its 
third annual assembly in August, 1975, received a resolution on women's 
concerns. Referred to Evangelical Lutherans in Mission Board of Directors, 
it urged that ELIM establish a women's office to deal with a variety of 


issues concerning women in the church. 


ns 
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How we shall consider several other denominations, first, the 
Methodists and Southern Baptists, the two largest Protestant groups in 
the U.S. 


VI Methodist Women: A Vocal Majority 
In the United Methodist Church with its 10 million members, more than 





half are women, of whom 192 were elected delegates to the 1976 Portland, 
Oregon, General Conference, including 10 women clergy. 

There is a three level effort concerning women in U.S. Methodism: 

1. The Women's Caucus, seen as the most radical group, is loosely 
structured and sees its goal as "humanizing the church." About 100 women 
of the caucus met in San Francisco in February to gear up for the Portland 
convention, seeking such goals as: 

. Raise the status of native Americans (Indians) from "step child" 
Status. 

. Eliminate all racist and sexist language, theology, content and 
imagery from all church publications and resources, and establish 
a committee to produce supplements to the current hymnal and book of 
worship, reflecting "an inclusive church." 

. Emphasize recruitment of ethnic women to ordained ministry. 

. Make the official church commission dealing with the status and 
role of women into a permanent agency (created in 1972 as a four-year 
commission). 

. Establish a church study commission on the United Methodist 
itineracy--the appointive system for clergy, which gives "little 
consideration to the effect of a move on the career of the minister's 
spouse." 

. Approve a proposal of an official church agency to set up a study 
commission on the full range of sexuality. 

(Christian Century, March 24, pp. 276,277.) 

2. The United Methodist Women, the established group for church 

women, does respond to pressure from the Caucus. They support the 
Equal Rights Amendment, supported International Women's Year; 

encourage special giving to Women in Rural Development; encourage 
monitoring of images in the media and in church school curricula. 

3. The Commission on Role and Status of Women, somewhat in the 

middle, is encouraging the acceptance of a one-third, one-third, 
one-third representation of laymen, laywomen, and clergy "across 


the board" in the church. This quota system, adopted by the 1972 
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General Conference for the basic membership of program boards, places emphasis 
on the inclusion of clergywomen in clergy quotas. 

One recent controversy is expressed by Helen Fannings, a Northern 
Illinois Conference delegate, chairperson of the Chicago chapter of Black 
Methodists for Church Renewal: 

"Those persons in power--they being average male white persons--are 
inclined to push women and blacks to share a single piece of the pie rather 
than the entire pie." 

The Rev. Christine Modisher, co-chairperson of the Women's Caucus, 


sees the racism-sexism controversy becoming even more intense during the 


next quadrennium, "I think we all realize that racism and sexism are not 
Separate entities but stem from the same source." (The Interpreter, 


Sept. 1975, pp.36,37) 

Another group, the National Consultation of Ordained Women in the 
United Methodist Church drew 300 of its 500 clergywomen to its first 
meeting last year. (There are as many women clergy in the United Metho- 
dist Church as in all other U.S. Protestant denominations combined.) 

They realize that "what they are about involves something greater 
than their sex; human liberation and the renewal of the church." 

Since restrictions to women in the ministry were removed in 1957, 
Methodist clergywomen have gone to seminary in increasing numbers (some 
700 women are currently enrolled in the United Methodist's 13 seminaries). 

Their concerns are to: 

a. improve the positions and salaries of single women; 

b. since half the women are married, to deal with part-time 
employment, pension rights and team and specialized ministries; 

c. to get clergywomen elected to the 1976 General Conference in 
Portland (10 were actually elected) since previously no clergywoman had 
ever been a delegate; 

d. to discourage local boards of ministry from questioning female 
candidates for ordination along personal lines rather than on theological 
issues; 

e. to support election of female bishops and the appointment of 
women as district superintendents and seminary presidents. 


Entering the controversy over the 11 Episcopal women whose ordination 





was declared "invalid," the Methodist clergywomen urged their bishops to 
invite the Episcopal women into the ministry of the United Methodist 


Church. 
(Christian Century, Feb. 26, 1975) 
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VII The Southern Baptists: Traditional and Individual 





Southern Baptists are the largest Protestant group in the U.S., numbering 
about 13 million members. Their 1974 Convention in Dallas, Texas gave serious 
consideration to the position of women. 

A special report asked for a more active participation of women in church 
services and church affairs and to encourage them "to achieve their God-intended 
potential." The appeal was made in a recommendation submitted by the Christian 
Life Commission on the opening day of the 117th convention. 

"Injustice toward women persists to some degree in every institution in 
society," the commission said. "Even in our churches, women often have been 
kept from assuming places of leadership for which their abilities and their 
Christian commitment qualify them." 

The Commission asked the convention to reaffirm "our commitment to the 
Bible teaching that every individual has infinite worth and that, in Christ 
there is neither male nor female, and that we endeaver to communicate these 
basic truths through Christian education." 

It criticized discrimination against women in jobs and also asked that 
a bylaw of the Southern Baptist Church dealing with the constitution of its 
agencies be amended to say "at least one-fifth of the total members shall be 
women." 

Currently there are 15 to 20 ordained women pastors in SBC-affiliated 
churches. There are approximately 50 women on SBC boards that have a total 
of 890 members. 

The Southern Baptist churches are individualistic. Each congregation 
has its own organization, has the power to ordain, determine its own standards. 
There is little national organization and no central control; thus congrega- 
tions are said to be "affiliated" with the Southern Baptist Convention. 

Convention delegates, called "messengers" are often 50% or more women, 
according to the Rev. William Irvin, Missionary-Administrator of the Austin 
Baptist Association. There is a maximum of 10 delegates from a congregation, 
pro-rated on the size of the church membership and its giving to missions. 

Women are ordained as missionaries the same as men, are paid the same 
salaries and given the same staffs as men are. There are also women home 
missionaries who work with Indians and for institutions. At the last General 
Convention a woman, Mrs. R.L. Matthies, was elected to preside at the national 


level. 
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Several local churches, according to Irvin have ordained women as deacons 
who function on the governing board of the congregation, discuss policies and 
finances and also serve The Lord's Supper. 

While Rev. Irvin says that he sees no groundswell of interest in the 
direction of ordaining many women to be pastors, he notes the old saying that 


"when the tide rises, all the ships rise with it." 


VIII Presbyterians--and Reaction 
Recently Presbyterians, in the forefront of concern for improving the lot 


of women, have been experiencing a backlash to previous advances for women. 
Although women have been ordained in the Northern Presbyterian church since 
1956 and in the Southern Presbyterian Church (United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.) since 1956, and are freely admitted to seminary, the focus of resis- 
tance seems elsewhere. 

By an overwhelming vote, commissioners at the 186th General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (which meets every three years) 
turned down a proposal to make some 250 changes in the liturgical sections of 
The Worshipbook to avoid sexist language. (The Worshipbook is authorized for 
use in the Presbyterian Church in the U.S., the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church.) 

Although ostensibly based on the price tag of the changes, $110,000, the 
members of the Council on Women and the Church felt it was a bitter defeat. 
In 1971 the 183rd Assembly had concluded that "since the so-called generic 
usage of masculine nouns, pronouns and adjectives is no longer acceptable in 
church documents....all present church documents should be revised in the next 
three years." 

The Commissioners also rejected a proposal to publish a study guide on 
the subject of sexist language in liturgy, but did agree to include the "In- 
ventory of Sexist Language" in the Services Section of The Worshipbook. 

Although women were more visible at the Louisville Assembly (142), not 
a single woman commissioner came to the floor microphone to offer her views 
during the hour long report of the Assembly Committee on Women. 

Liberation News, a daily paper issued by five women's groups, felt that 
"negative forces were at work"....which showed a "lack of understanding on 


the part of many men and women as to what has been going on in society and in 





the church these past few years in the women's movement. 
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"We cleared the air by finally having the real issue stated from the floor 
when a (male) commissioner announced that in the matter of "subjection" between 
husband and wife, the man, of course, has the last word. The howl of protest that 
greeted his decree, a lot of it from women who had not yet recognized their 
sympathy for the position of the Council on Women and the Church, was an affir- 
mation of liberation." 

According to Editor Mary Ann Gehres (A.D., August 1974, p. 42) the sometimes 
venomous debate about revision of The Worshipbook, indicated that "the effort to 
do away with sexist language was now the cutting edge of the drive for the 
liberation of women and men." 

Other than this setback, the vice-Moderator was Elder Virginia Davidson 
of Rochester, N.Y., six Assembly committees were chaired by women, and Dr. 
Rachel Henderlite, retired Professor of Christian Education at Austin Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas, became the pioneer woman in preach- 
ing the sermon at the Sunday evening ecumenical service of worship. 

Dr. Henderlite is also Vice President of the ecumenical Consultation on 
Church Union which involves Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, Church 
of Christ and American Baptist Churches. 

(Footnote: One of the proposals of the COCU 90-member plenary group has 
been to seek a 50-50 sex ratio. The executive committee in 1972 urged that 
the member delegations reconstitute themselves according to proposed guidelines 
as soon as feasible. Christian Century, April 12, 1972) 

Another area in which United Presbyterian Church's General Assembly has 
moved is into the question of stereotyping of women in the media. ‘Their 
action offers an example of the church challenging secular institutions. The 
Assembly Mission Council has filed a shareholder's resolution with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission asking the Procter and Gamble Company to dis- 
close information on advertising in a special report which will examine the 
ways in which the firm's advertising "portrays and utilizes women." 

The resolution specifically calls for a summary of the roles in which 
Women are most commonly depicted in the firm's 200 most frequently used tele- 
vision ads and 100 most frequently placed magazine ads. Similar data is re- 
quested for men, as is information on the frequency with which men and women 


appear as principal on-camera and off-camera speakers in the television spots. 
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In its statement the Presbyterian Church calls advertising "the most 
pervasive form of mass communiction," and charges that commercial advertis- 
ing has reflected and reinforced existing sex stereotypes by depicting wo- 
men "in a limited number of roles, primarily those of housekeeper, mother 
and sex object." 

(The Spokeswoman, August 15, 1975 p. 3) 

At the time this paper is being written, the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States newsletter, This Week (May 3, 1976) headlined its lead 
article: 

WOMAN EXECUTIVE CALLS FOR REPENTANCE OF "THE SINFUL PRACTICE OF MISO- 
GYNY" 

The Rev. Diane Tennis called for "repentance" from the "sin of misogyny" 
in a paper distributed to the 51 clergywomen in the denomination, the Commit- 
tee on Church Employed Women, the Division of Professional Development of the 
General Executive Board and the Office of Review and Evaluation. 

Ms. Tennis is the board's staff associate for women in church professions. 

Her fire was directed specifically at two cases in which men opposed to 
the ordination of women as church officers were received as members of pres- 
byteries in Virginia and Georgia. 

Formal complaints have been lodged in both cases by the Committee on 
Women's Concerns. 


Ms. Tennis said it is " 





mportant to feel the neglect and abuse of Women 
in these same presbyteries and name it by its correct name: sin." 

She said the ordination of women "is not debatable," inasmuch as the 
General Assembly in 1964 approved an amendment to the constitution 
permitting women to serve in church offices. She added that denying them 
the right to serve is "to denigrate women as something less than, not quite 
so Christian as, men." 

The presbytery "is already at times a reluctant employer of women," she 
maintained. "To increase anti-women votes is to screen women out of jobs and 
protect jobs for men only, a discrimination which was declared illegal in 
the so-called secular world." 

Presbyterians should resist "the comfortable inaction of tolerance and 
accept the hard action of repentance," she declared. "For tolerance of 


oppression is sin; repentance of sin is liberty." 
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IX United Church of Christ-Out Front 





Numbering 1,800,000, the United Church of Christ has been a leader among 
U.S. Churches as far as women are concerned. About 250 ordained women are on 
the rolls, 121 serving congregations (out of 6,800 congregations). Sixteen 
women serve on conference staffs. 

Women now number 21% of candidates in seminary. This number has increased 
8.5% since 1972, a fact which reflects the positive and accepting mood of this 
church. 

In the General Synod which meets every two years the main issues have been 
determined by the Task Force on Women, a two year task force. It established 
an Advisory Commission on Women to work in existing boards. Three main con- 
cerns are: 

1. employment of women and consciousness-raising; 

2. women as professionals; 

3. and compliance with guidelines about placement of women. 

Of 29 priorities the convention was asked to rate, the importance of 
women's concerns received chief priority and therefore top funding. Since 
21% of ordination candidates are new women, the problem of placement of women 
ministers is dealt with by a policy of raising the question with each vacant 
congregation: 

"Are you willing to give equal consideration to a woman pastor?" Says 
Roland Russell, of the South Central Conference staff, "The pattern of response 
usually is: a) Certainly. And then there is little follow-through. b) Silence. 
Then an expression by a woman first, then a man, that the congregation is not 
quite ready for a woman minister yet." 

Says Russell: "There is a growing awareness it's not right to be pre- 
judiced." 

Language considerations have improved the resolutions and liturgies in 
the last two conventions. The Rev. Peggy Way, chaplain for the 1973 conven- 
tion, did an excellent sensitizing work in creating awareness that male language 
need not be changed to female language, but that inclusive language can be used 
instead. 

As an indicator of change, says Russell, the language issue was highly 


verbalized at the 1973 convention but was not an issue at the 1975 convention. 
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The United Church of Christ (membership over 2 million, congregations, 
about 7,000) decided at its 1975 convention that its Statement of Faith is 
to be rewritten to make the language acceptable. 

Data was gathered on the percentage of women in the highest policy making 
board in all Conferences. The result showed a range of 22% to 50% as of 1975 
which was a dramatic change from 1971 to 1975. 

X Christian Church (Disciples of Christ)-Affirmative Directions 





In the Christian Church-Disciples of Christ, which dates back to the 
19th century under Thomas Campbell, women have been ordained since its 
beginnings. In the last decade they have been given full pastoral ministry. 
Many women ministers work in congregations, are chaplains in hospitals and 
on college campuses. This denomination has over two million members and 
over 8,000 churches. 

"The difficulty I had," said the Rev. Ginger Jarman, a member of the 
staff of United Campus Ministries at the University of Texas, "was not in 
getting a job as minister but in getting field placement during seminary. 
Women students at Brite Seminary at Texas Christian University, had their 
field requirement (intern requirement) checked off for babysitting or woking 
with youth or women--but were not assigned to work in a congregation as the 
men students were." 

When she asked the supervisor about this discrimination, Jarman was 
told, "No church in the south would accept a woman." She suggested that 
the congregation be allowed to make that judgment. Not only did the first 
congregation she interviewed with take her as an intern, but later called 
her as a ninister. 

Resolution No. 42, "Concerning Women in the Church," adopted at the 
General Assembly of the Christian Church, October 1973 in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
indicates the generally favourable attitude of this church toward the im- 
proved status of women: 

". Women make up over 50% of the membership. 

. Only 9 per cent of persons in Seminary are women. 

. Only 4% of professional church workers are women. 

. More than 70 member churches of the World Council of Churches now 
ordain women and have found that women's gifts and graces are as wide and 
as varied as men's. 

"Therefore be it resolved that congregations eliminate separate boards 
Of deacons and deaconesses and form a new diaconate in which all tasks are 
shared equally by men and women. 

"Be it further resolved that all bodies of the Christian Church (Disci- 
Ples of Christ) involved in recruiting persons for the professional ministry 
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aggressively seek to recruit women for preparation for professional church 
postitions,urging that financial support be made a high priority and that 
college and seminaries involved in such preparation be requested to set goals 
of percentage increases for themselves for enrollment of such women. 

"Be it further resolved that until such time executive level positions 
reflect a more equal employment of women, those persons responsible for the 
calling of executive level persons to fill vacancies in regional and general 
staffs be urged to call men to fill such positions only when competent women 
cannot be found (italics added). 





"And be it further resolved that we commend those congregations that have 
been as pastors and encourage other congregations to consider calling 


qualified women as pastors." 


XI Judaism-Small but Significant Changes 





In any discussion of U.S. churches the advances among Jewish groups must 
be mentioned. 

In its new worship book, Gates of Prayer, the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis representing Reform Judaism changed the words of Hillel, 
the first century B.C. Jewish teacher. Once translated as, "In a place where 
there are no men, strive thou to be a man," the passage now reads, "In a 
place where no one behaves like a human being, you must strive to be human." 

Says Mrs. Marian Stahl, President of the congregation Agudas Achim in 
Austin, Texas, and a member of the Board of Directors of the Jewish Community 
Council, "the role of man and woman are being debated. For 5,000 years Judaism 
has been a male-dominated religion. The birth of a newborn son was celebrated, 
not a daughter. 

The social structure was also male-dominated, Each person was responsible 
for one's self and for keeping the commandments, but it was men who were the 
concern of the Torah. The 613 commandments were directed to men. They were 
obligated and given specific times to perform certain obligations. The women 
were not given specific times because they had domestic responsibilities. Men 
were to study three hours in the morning, three at night. So women often had 
to do the wage earning as well." 

Stahl points out that the woman was given three duties: l. to light the 
candles. 2. to bake bread. 3. to go to the mikvah, a ritual bath after her 
menstrual period. Where did this leave the widow? single woman? the divorced? 
"Out," says Mrs. Staho. Now more thought and consideration are being given to 


the position and needs of women. 
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In Judaism there are three branches, all at different points in regard 
to women. The Reformed, the least traditional, gives women privileges. 

There are two women ordained as rabbis in the Reformed branch. One, Sally 
Priesand, has a congregation. 

In the Conservative branch, changes have been made, although the basic 
principles of the tradition are observed. "As the Talmud was handed down, it 
was interpreted by scholars," points out Mrs. Stahl. "So today it is neces- 
sary to move on--to continue to make interpretations." 

In the Orthodox tradition men and women are still separated. Some 
groups don't educate young girls. The Orthodox serve as a fairly static 
group for the Conservative and Reformed to react against. 

Changes are: in the Minyan, the 10 men required to take the Torah out, 

a woman is now allowed to be counted. (Caused not by concern for women's 
rights, this change seems to have occurred first in small areas where there 
were not enough men.) 

The "Aliyot." Traditionally learned men were called up when the Torah 
was read. It was considered embarrassing if women were called, implying 
men were not scholars. Now the congregation can call up women when the Torah 
is read. Women may also be called to open the ark. 

The Divorce, or "Get." Only a man traditionally could get a divorce. A 
woman could not marry again unless the husband gave her the "get." Today a 
woman can institute a divorce. 

Stahl says it is quite unusual for a woman to be president of the local 
congregation as she is. Not only can women now read from the Torah, but they 
can serve on church boards and as an officer. "Today women feel we must make 
Judaism meaningful to all. Judaism is a way of life. There's too much at 
stake not to have equality. I may not push for myself, but I want everything 
for my daughter." 

Today when a boy or girl is named, both the father and mother are called 
up for the naming ceremony. The prayer, "Thank God I was not created a slave 
or a woman," traditionally prayed by Jewish men, has been changed. 

The July, 1974 issue of Ms magazine published three excellent articles 
on Jewish women and their current situation: "Is it Kosher to Be Feminist?" 
by Paula Hyman, "The View from the Back of the Shul," by Audrey Gellis, and 
"Why I Choose Orthodoxy," by Bracha Sacks. 
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While Sacks accepts the Jewish rituals - even the ritual baths - as 
purely spiritual, Paula Human says, "In the past few years many Jewish wo- 
men have come to question the ugly stereotypes foisted upon them by male 
Jewish literati and comedians; they have also rejected the strict sex role 
division within the Jewish tradition. They are searching testimony and their 
own past for the heroines ignored within Jewish culture--and finding them. 
Admiring the strengths of their mothers and grandmothers, they seek new ways 
to express their own talents. Within the organized American Jewish community, 
they desire and are beginning to demand positions of communal leadership, full 
equality within the synagogue, and full partnership in Jewish life." (Ms. July, 
1974, p. 78,79) 


XII What is the Dream of the Future? 





In 1888, at the age of 72, Elizabeth Cady Stanton who had worked for 
decades in the first U.S. women's movement for voting rights for women, wrote: 

We who like the children of Israel have been wandering in the wilderness 
of prejudice and ridicule for forty years feel a peculiar tenderness for the 
young women on whose shoulders we are about to leave our burdens... 

Thus far women have been the mere echoes of men. 

Our laws and constitutions, our creeds and codes, and the customs of 
social life are all of masculine origin. 

The true woman is as yet a dream of the future. 

In what direction can it be said the women's movement in the U.S. churches 
is going? 

In a recent issue of Christian Century two items on the same page gave 
some hints: 

Women in Boston Seminaries. According to the Boston Globe women now 
constitute almost 50% of the enrollment at some seminaries and divinity schools 
in the Boston area. At Harvard University divinity school and Boston Univer- 
sity school of theology, women students are at a record 40 per cent, and the 
enrollment is rising. Women make up nearly half the student body at Andover 
Newton Theological School and about 30 per cent of the population at the 
Episcopal Divinity School. Four years ago, the total enrollment of 2,000 
in the Boston Theological Institute's consortium of 9 seminaries included 
125 women. Now there are 500 women enrolled, including 15 blacks. 

. The Ultimate Sin, At Florida Bible College a 22 year old student has 


been expelled for committing the "ultimate sin." An unmarried and pregnant 
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woman student was dismissed from the school six weeks before her graduation 
after a doctor at the college infirmary reported her condition to the adminis- 
tration. 

...Her lawyer reported she offered to marry the father to be, who was also 
expelled, but "they said she had committed 'the ultimate sin' and they wanted 
nothing to do with her.'" 

(Christian Century, April 21, 1976) 

So, on the one hand there is growth toward an equality in the church 
evidenced in the overwhelming interest of women seminarians to qualify for 
executive positions in the church and for the ministry/priesthood. On the other 
hand there is a hardening of the opposition, those devoted to hard-line conser- 
vative values which include a judgmental emphasis on sexual sins, evidenced by 
the Florida Bible College action, but evidenced in the official Catholic hard- 
line pronouncement on human sexuality, "Declaration on Certain Questions Con- 
cerning Sexual Ethics," released in January. 

On the one hand one sees a move toward freedom and equality. On the other 
a judgmental "no" to recognition of humanness, a drawing of behavioral limits 
and sin-labeling, an intensifying of institutional rigidity and sex roles. 

There seems to be evidence that all over the world there is a rising 
tide of consciousness that ali human beings should have full opportunity to 
be themselves, to achieve to their fullest, that the accidents of geography, of 
sex, of race, of income strata, should not inhibit or coerce a person to be less 
than human. 

A press statement released from the Caucus of Roman Catholic Women in the 
Church, June 30, 1975, says: 

Until full equality is realized in the church, it is impossible for the 
church to deal authentically with other forms of oppression. 


-We call for an end to discrimination against women in the church-- 





for the inclusion of women in decision-making bodies at all levels, for affir- 
mative action to equalize the involvement of women in theological research and 
education, and for the ordination of women as deacons, priests, and bishops. 

Yet balanced against that, the statement of Pope Paul VI assailed feminist 
movements as running the risk of virilizing and depersonalizing women. "Woman's 
essential role is motherhood and her prime importance is as caretaker of the 
family." 
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Strangely enough, the Pope echoes the subordination movement which has 
caught hold in the U.S. as something of a backlash against the women's move- 
ment. Such popular books as Marabel Morgan's Total Woman are filled with 
visions of a domestic and sexy woman who adores, even worships, her husband 
as a sort of god-figure. 

"Better a wrong decision by the head of the household," said author 
Morgan on a national televised program, "than a right decision by the wife." 

Attacked on all sides in the press, women's magazines and feminist groups, 
some sharp appraisals have been published in women's magazines to this man- 
woshipping, woman-submissive sort of marriage. (See Lutheran Women, April, 
1976, for a review of Total Woman by Betty Medsgar, and McCall's June 1975, 
"The Books That Teach Wives to be Submissive.") 

What are the trends of the present and future? How do the secular woman's 
movement and the Christian women's movement reflect and reinforce each other? 

1. The women's movement has generated concern for woman to have control 
over her reproductive powers. It has stressed birth control, family planning 
and the necessity of available abortion as a backup measure. One can see both 
positive and negative responses to this aspect of the movement. 

Strategies used are documents from women's groups and church bodies, study 
commissions, media publicity, law suits and political organizations. Churches 
such as Methodist are engaging in studies about human sexuality. The LCA in 
its Sex, Marriage and Family statement of 1970 included position sections on 
abortion, homosexuality, mixed marriages and divorce. 

The Roman Catholic Church has reacted officially with repressive moves. 
The 1976 statement reinforces the repressive anti-birth control papal docu- 
ment of 1960. Yet in spite of official positions, many Catholic women are 
active in groups supporting the pro-choice position on birth control and 
abortion. 

2. The move toward civil rights for minorities has contributed to the 
concern for the ERA and for establishing political power. Women working 
for passage of the ERA have worked to defeat members of legislatures 
where the amendment has been rejected. Women's political power has 
increased dramatically in the last few years, electing members to 
Congress, local City Councils, school boards, etc. 

The response of the churches has been varied. Some are using 
quotas, elections and appointments, publicity materials to improve 
the status and visibility of women. The LCA has recognized the emergence 
of women by the recent appointment of Dr. Dorothy Marple, former 


Executive Secretary of the Lutheran Church Women to be one of two 
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assistants to Dr. Robert Marshall, president of the church. 

Dr. Sallie Teselle has become the first Women to be selected as 
a seminary president--Vanderbilt University's divinity school. 

3.Equalitarian marriage has become a popular issue both within 
and outside the churches. The subordination "backlash" has even spawned 
marriage classes in some conservative churches to instruct couples 
in the hierarchical marriage model of the early church. 

Here the Equal Rights Amendment is interpreted by reactionary 
forces as likely to force women out of the home, require couples to 
pur their children in state-controlled nurseries, force men and women 
to provide equal financial support. Pro-ERA forces are thus put in a 
defensive position, to explain why equalitarian marriage is a principle 
that transcends traditional biblical passages as Ephesians 5, etc. 

Although some of the Pentecostal Churches have been liberal his- 
torically in that they have always ordained both women and men, 
ironically they lean toward accepting the dominance-submission model 
of marriage. 

4. In the area of ordination, the obvious parallel with secular 
Society to be mentioned is that of women running for president. 
accepted is the principle that women should be able to perform the 
tasks for which they are qualified, including the top positions of 
government as well as the church. 

Probably in the next decade all barriers for ordination will break 
down--in the Roman Catholic, Episcopal and Southern Baptist churches. 
As congregations become accustomed to seeing women preach, teach, take 
part in conventions, show their talents as administrators, this sort 
of prejudice will probably subside. 

5. In general, a new view of women and men as human beings is 
gradually becoming accepted. We are making room in our heads for more 
than one type of woman, more than one option for adult living, more 
than one style of life, more than one image of female or male--and 
finally, more than one image of God. 

One recent hopeful sign that the issue of ordination will not 
Split the reunion efferts of Roman Catholics and Episcopalians has 
an important ingredient. 

The officially commissioned U.S. Catholic-Anglican (Episcopal) 
consultation reported this spring that differences about the ordination 
of women would not lead to breakdown in their efforts, although it 


would introduce a new element. 
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A divergence on the issue might even "have something to teach 
us about God's will for his people,"the joint statement said. "The 
Spirit at times manifests itself to the entire body through the 
prophetic witness of a few, for the sake of the whole." 

"In both our churches there is a growing realization that women should 
have a more effective voice in all areas of church life, befitting their 
dignity as human persons made in the image and likeness of God." 

The new view of women will lead not only to acceptance of ordination, 
but to a new theology of woman as well as a new theology of the church, 
salvation and God. 

Such a radical readjustment of religion was in no way envisioned by 
women when the movement toward liberation came on the scene. Many do not 
see even now the religious implications of the vast upheaval caused by a 
total humanizing trend in the world. 

As sister Jo Ann Niehaus said, it really is a revitalization of 
the whole church we are talking about. It may be a gentle revolution-- 
but it is a revolution. This includes a revolution in thinking, 
conceptualizing, language, structure and church relationships. 

1f, as some feminist theologians have been saying, patriarchal 
religion is based on the assumption that God is male and male is God, 
then Stendhal is right in saying: 

The masculinity of God and of God-language is a cultural and 

linguistic accident, and I think one should also argue that the 

masculinity of the Christ is of the same order. To be sure, Jesus 

Christ was a male, but that may be no more significant to his being than 

the fact that presumably his eyes were brown. 

Stendhal notes that: 

....liberal theology tended to center more and more on the idea of 
God as the Father and made the imagery of Fatherhood the over-arching 
metaphor for God... 

....The time has come to liberate our thoughts of God from such sexism; 
and a richer trinitarian speculation with the Spirit (which happens to be 
female in Hebrew) may be one way toward that goal. It is obvious that 
those who say "God" and mean it cannot accept a male God without falling 
into idolatry. 

("Enrichment or Threat? When the Eves Come 


Marching in," in Sexist Religion and Women 
in the Church; No more Silence; edited by 





Alice L. Hagemen, Association, 1974, pp. 120, 
121.) 
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As Betty Bettenhauson of the Lutheran Church in America's DMNA 
Staff says, "the occasion of the women's issue is an occasion for theolo- 


gical education of the laity." It may also be the occasion of the theolo- 


gical education of the theologians". 
Says Bettenhausen: "What does it mean to be created in the image of 
God? It means that humans have the capacity to define freedom. The 


.Self reflection 





image of God means the capacity to reflect on the self 
will include what it means to be in relationship." 

To transcend the patriarchal limitations of our previous thinking 
and imaging is to change drastically the concepts we have been familiar 
with for thousands of years. 

This is both exciting and threatening. We shall not take it lightly, 
as women or as Christians. If women continue to ask the direction-taking 
questions, the whole of humanity, the whole of Christendom and religion 
may be in the forefront of a humanizing revolution. 

How do we proceed? 

Father Tissa Balasuriya, Asian chaplain of the Catholic Student 
Movement, suggests that our point of discovery lies in our present 
consciousness of right and wrong. 

He agrees with Stendhal that God's revelation in the Christian 
tradition does not necessarily reach its ultimate point with the New 
Testament or the life of the apostles. "For we see a continuing evolution 
in the church of its own understanding of the Christian message." 

The process of the evolution of the world has taught the church, 
says Balasuriya, many things which it did not find originally in 
Scriptures or even in the explicit teachings of Jesus Christ. We may say 
the same concerning the rights of women. And not only concerning their 
rights, but concerning the contributions they are making and can make 
in the future when integrated into the whole fabric of the Church. 

*...Today we are aware that Jesus Christ did not condemn slavery, or 
that St. Paul encouraged masters to treat their slaves well. What 
the Bible says about slavery has to be reevaluated in terms of our 
present consciousness of what is right and wrong. 

*...This can also be applied to the problem of the rights of women. 
Since the modern world has advanced to a point in which the more enlight- 
ened persons recognize woman as a human person with rights equal to those 
Of aman, then this is a criterion for judging the Scriptures and 


the traditions of the church, rather than vice versa. 
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Likewise for the tradition of the church...the position of 
women is being completely changed in civil society. Today when we have 
women Prime Ministers, Legislators, Everest climbers, astronauts, etc. 
...there seems hardly anything so manly in the ecclesiastical offices that 
a woman cannot perform... 
(“Women in the Church," by Tissa Balasuriya, 
Commonweal, Jan. 16, 1976, pp. 39-42) 

Thus, rather than seek guidance only in Bible and theology, and even 
the examples of Jesus, we should continue to question the thinking or 
the church about women and their rights beginning with what the secular 
society teaches us as a matter of experience. Experience as a teacher 
is also a ground for action and encouragingly, we can note that action 
is being taken in the U.S. churches in regard to women. 

Experience provides for us also a theological method for the evolution 
of our thinking on women's rights, women's responsibilities, and the 
wholeness of women and men serving as one in Christ. 

The true women, the true man--and indeed, the true Church--are as yet 


a dream of the future. 














21. USA (National Committee Study Committee) 
Human Identity and Church Identity (Summary) 
by Donald Luck 


The Problem: The search for identity, both psychological and 
sociological, is crucial in our time. The movements for the liberation 


of women pose central identity issues for the church. 


The Descriptive Findings: A number of movements, with varying 
theories, theologies, and practices, have arisen as subcultures which 


provide spaces for transformation in the society. 


The Prescriptive Findings: The churches need to reflect on these 
emerging communities as ecclesiological models. The churches must exist 
in a dialectic between the stereotyping extreme of identity and the other 
extreme of libertarian freedom. The church must be "dynamically catholic" 
and provide "theonomous" criteria for judging and evaluating new forms 


of community. 
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22. SOUTHERN AFRICA (Federation of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches in Southern Africa/FELCSA) 


Progress Report on the Research Project 
"The Identity of the Church and its Service to the Whole Human Being 
in Areas of Political Tension" 


Reporter: W. Kistner 


I. General Remakks: 

1. In South Africa the Lutheran research project has been coordinated 
with an extensive project of the Ecumenical Research Unit. At the 
request of the South African Council of Churches the latter is 
investigating attitudes of South African Christians with regard to 
crucial issues of church and society. These attitudes are compared 
with the way in which South African Christians and churches verbally 


articulate their faith. 


The project has passed the data gathering stage. The data are now 
being analysed. A comprehensive draft report will be submitted to a 
team of experts during the month of August. This report is to be 
published in a comprehensive and possibly also in a shorter, more 
simplified version. The findings are to be used for a congregational 
self-study project. It is hoped that this self-study project vill 
already initiate a conscientization process. The latter would be the 
transition to the third stage of the project, the therapeutic stage. 
It will be possible to utilize the findings of the report and of the 
congregational self-study project for determining which steps are to 
be undértaken and which changes are necessary in the different areas 
of church work and in the organisation of the churches (e.g. Christian 


education, preaching, church structures). 


2. The research project of the Ecumenical Research Unit is designed in 
such a way that participation of the people at parish level only sets 
in after the findings of the pilot project have been sufficiently 
verified. It is for this reason that the Lutheran research project on 
the identity of the Church has not yet been introduced at the parish 
level of the congregations. Hopefully this will be possible by the 
beginning of the year 1977. 


Meanwhile, however, several minor studies have been undertaken with 
a view to supplementing the research project of the Ecumenical 
Research Unit and throwing light on specific issues in the Lutheran 


churches of South Africa. These minor studies are the following: 











II. 
1. 


1.1. 


1.2. 
1.2.1 
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A study of the experiences of the St. Peter's by the Lake congregation 
during the past 15 years in its efforts to find its place within the 
Lutheran church setting in South Africa. This study will throw some 
light on the relevance of the concept of mission and of church structures 


to the identity of the Church in South Africa. 


A study of the role and the function of the German language in isolated 
rural congregations in Natal. The study indicates how the use of a 

certain type of indigenized South African German in these congregations 
is bound to influence the understanding of the relation between Church 


and world, of the mission of the Church and of ecumenical relationships. 


Preliminary Findings: 
The research project of the Ecumenical Research Unit 





Findings: 
At the present stage it is possible to outline only several very basic 


findings of the research project. 


Both black and white Christians to the extent of 94% of the membership 
of the Church see the latter as practising racialism. Only 6% are of 
the opinion that the Church is not guilty of racialism. This finding 
points towards the need of repentance in the churches. 

The data of the research project indicate that the racial antagonism 
and aggressiveness is highest among Christians who have never 


experienced joint worship services between whites and blacks. 


A very great number of black people evaluate the South African churches 
largely in terms of the contribution they have made or make to the 


education of black people. 


White Christians are intensely fearful of black participation in 
politics. White fear of black involvement in politics is remarkably 
strong among white clergy. It is found with as much as 70% of the 


white clergy. 


There is among white Christians a tendency to separate politics from 
all other spheres of life and to consider politics as lying outside 
the sphere of the gospel. This tendency is especially strong among 


white Lutherans. 


Conclusions: 
The preliminary findings of the research project draw attention to 
the extent to which racialism is causing alienation in the South African 


churches between Christians belonging to different racial groups. 
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The witness of the Churches in matters of racial discrimination and 
injustice in the political life of the country and in the South African 
society in general is bound to lack credibility if the fellowship with 
Christ in the Churches is not reflected in a fellowship that is practised 


between believers of whatever background. 


The structures of South African Churches should be examined according 
to the criterion whether and how far they facilitate fellowship 
between believers of whatever racial or ethnic background or of whatever 


class of society. 


. The experience of joint worship services is of great importance for 


the practice of fellowship between Christians of all groups. This 


applies especially to joint communion services. 


South African churches should assess the contribution they can make 
to the education of black people in addition to the educational 
facilities provided by the state or in correction of ideological trends 


inherent in the state-sponsored school system. 


In the proclamation and the teaching of the churches special attention 
is to be devoted to the tendency prevailing among privileged groups 
and also among the frustrated sections of the underprivileged groups 
to separate politics from other spheres of life and to consider 


politics as lying outside the sphere of the gospel. 


A study of the experiences of the St. Peter's by the Lake Lutheran 
Congregation in the search for its place within the setting of the 


South African Lutheran Churches. 


The experience of the congregation 





The preliminary findings of the research project of the Ecumenical 
Research Unit point towards the need of examining the structures of 
South African churches according to the criterion whether and how 
far they facilitate the practice of true fellowship between Christians 
of the different racial or ethnic groups. The experiences of the St. 
Peter's by the Lake Lutheran congregation also draw attention to the 
relevance of church structures for the life of the church. This 
happens, however, from a different perspective. Church structures 
are, in this instance at stake largely in relation to the concept of 
the mission of the Church. The St. Peter's by the Lake Lutheran 
congregation in Johannesburg was constituted in the year 1961 as a 
congregation for English-speaking people. Membership in the 


congregation was from the outset open to people of whatever back- 
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ground who chose to join a congregation using the English language. 
A list of names is attached to the document in which the first members 
express their desire to band themselves together to form the St. Peter's 
by the Lake Lutheran congregation. This list comprises the names of a 


black couple and also the names of a couple of oriental origin and of 
their three children. 


In the South African Lutheran church setting it was difficult to find 
a church into which a new congregation of this nature could be integrated. 
In the document the congregation to be constituted is described as a 
congregation of the Lutheran church in Southern Africa. However, a 
Lutheran church comprising Lutheran congregations of whatever background 
did not exist at that time. The Lutheran church consisted of several 
churches which were independent entities and which were organised along 
ethnic lines. These were not incorporated into one comprehensive 


Lutheran Church of Southern Africa. 


In seeking to find its place in the South African church setting, the 
St. Peter's by the Lake Lutheran congregation had to take account of 
the divisions between the different Lutheran churches. It had to 
decide into which of these churches it wished to be integrated. In 
its longing for closer fellowship with other Lutheran congregations 
it at first sought closer association with other congregations using 
the English language. A draft constitution was formulated for a 
conference of the congregations which used one of the official 


languages as church language. 


The attempts, however, of entering a closer association with other 
English speaking congregations, were not successful. These 
congregations were far removed from Johannesburg. The St. Peter's 

by the Lake Lutheran congregation therefore sought closer association 
with the Lutheran congregations of German background living in the 

same area and belonging to the ELCSA-Tvl. It was hoped that closer 
contact with these congregations would make it easier to win back their 
former members who had lost contact with the church as a result of 
their transition to the English language. The ELCSA-Tvl. welcomed 
the closer link with the St. Peter's by the Lake Lutheran congregation. 
Its synod of January 1964 gave its consent to the incorporation of 

this congregation and of another English-speaking congregation into 
the ELCSA-TVl. This decision was described in a synod report as a 
step by which the Transvaal Church moved into a new phase of its 


mission in Southern Africa. 
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Even after its incorporation into the ELCSA-Tvl. St. Peter's by the 
Lake Lutheran congregation felt that it had not found a place in the 
South African churches' setting which allowed it to live and work 
according to the Lutheran concept of the church in a way relevant to 
the South African situation. The mission outreach of the ELCSA-Tvl. 

was orientated primarily towards recovering immigrants of German 
background from overseas for participation and membership in the 
Lutheran Church. In view of the many immigrants coming to the 
Witwatersrand area its resources for extension work were fully absorbed 
by this task. The St. Peter's by the Lake Lutheran congregation, on 
the other hand, was of the opinion, that the concentration of the 
ELCSA-Tvl. on people of German background, the German language and 

on the German culture, is a hindrance to practising the mission task 

of the church in a more comprehensive and fruitful way. 

The second pastor of St. Peter's by the Lake, Rev. Anderson, emphatically 
reminded his congregation of its mission commitment in the South African 
context. His understanding of mission was wider than the concepts of 
mission which prevailed in Lutheran churches in South Africa at that 
time. One can find illustrations of his views on the mission of 
Lutheran churches in Southern Africa in several passages of his report 


of February 1967. 


In a passage of his report on stewardship, Pastor Anderson states: 
"First, we must recognise that our church becomes for us the channel 
through which our lives can be meaningful to change and affect the 
whole world. For example through an agency of the LWF, Rl-00 can 
provide 5001bs of food for the people who are starving in the Orient. 
None of us can say of such conditions of poverty out of which unrest 
and revolution will form, 'There is nothing I can do'. There is some- 
thing that can be done and the Church provides the avenue. This is 

one of the reasons why there is an item in the budget this year for 
‘The Church in the world'....If the task of the Church is to be the 
body of Christ, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and proclaiming 
the gospel, then taking care of our parish needs must be taken for 
granted as mere housekeeping, so that we may be about the business 

that has been given to the Church here in our own area and around the 


world". 


"As we grow in an awareness of the Church and what it means to be the 


people of God, the management of what we call ours will reflect it". 


In a Passage on evangelism pastor Anderson states: "Already I have 
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sensed that the Lutheran Church has perhaps more to offer than any 
other part of the Christian family of churches represented in South 
Africa. It is apparent that many have become disillusioned about the 
familiar churches, the very thing they are seeking is to be found in 
the Lutheran heritage of the gospel".... "It is also becoming apparent 
that our congregation desperately needs fellowship with other Lutheran 
Christians in Southern Africa. It is most difficult to have such 
fellowship with those who do not express their faith in the language 
of the land". 


"However let us be warned that the full mission and purpose of the 

assigned task in God's Kingdom for St. Peter's is not encompassed by 
this congregation and its programme. The ministry has been called to 
being because of an awareness among the Lutherans of South Africa 

that the future of Lutheran witness in this country is uniquely tied 
to the ministry in our official languages. Whether we wish it to be 
so or not, what takes place at St. Peter's, takes on significance far 
greater than our presence or number would indicate. In many ways St. 


Peter's will lead the Lutheran church into the future". 


A characteristic feature of this understanding of mission pertains to 
the relation between Church and world. Church and world here are not 
completely separate entities. The world provides this setting as well 
as the goal for the proclamation of the gospel. On the other hand, 
the understanding of the South African setting in which the church 
finds itself is bound to influence the interpretation of the gospel 


in the life and in the structures of the church. 


The tension which developed between the ELCSA-Tvl. and the St. Peter's 
by the Lake Lutheran congregation was largely a result of this wider 
concept of the mission of the church. When the constitution of St. 
Peter's Lutheran congregation was revised in the year 1967 at a time 
when St. Peter's was already incorporated in the ELCSA-Tvl., the 
passage on the status of the congregation was nevertheless explicitly 
formulated in such a way that it emphasised the freedom of the congre- 
gation to align itself with whatever Lutheran church it thought fit. 
The respective passage reads as follows: "This congregation is and 
Shall remain an independent self-governing unit, but may align itself 


with one of the Evangelical Lutheran Churches in Southern Africa". 


The main complaints raised by the St. Peter's by the Lake Lutheran 
congregation against the ELCSA-Tvl. were the following: 
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This church is too strongly determined in its life by German culture 
and German tradition. It cannot make English-speaking congregations 
feel at home in its midst. The strong emphasis on German, it was 
felt, hinders a relevant mission outreach of the Lutheran church in 
the South African setting. More scope should be given in the church 
to the use of the English language. 


In the negotiations with the ELCSA-Tvl. representatives of the St. 
Peter's by the Lake congregations strongly articulated a comprehensive 
understanding of the Church and its mission in the South African 
context. A statement of representatives of the congregation, dated 


léth February 1972, contains the following sentences and passages: 


"The use of German as a language is fine, in our view, if it does not 
become part of the essence of the ministry. Again we admit that you 
are supposed to minister in German, yet the inflexibility in the use 
of the language leads to an isolation. The church is isolated from 
other Christians in the same town or street, she is isolated from our 
Lutheran sister churches in this country and in this town. This 


congregation is isolated in isolation". 


"Another aspect of the persistent use of German is that German becomes 


the automatic term of reference not only in terms of the vernacular". 


"The preoccupation with everything German limits the work which a 
church is meant to do - in particular a church which used the word 
Evangelical (Evangelisch) as being synonymous and essential to its 
ministry. How can we evangelise when we exclude the largest part of 


our neighbours from our ministry". 


"Gentlemen, we do not only ignore many people, but tell them that our 
ministry is not for them. Australians, Danes, Americans and Swedes, 
Lutherans all - are actually affected by this. While these people 
will shrug their shoulders and either become unchurched or join other 
denominations, the African churches do not take our attitude as 


phlegmatically". 


"The difficulty to find its place in the existing Lutheran church 
setting in South Africa, has obliged the St. Peter's by the Lake 
Lutheran congregation to think about the identity of the Church and 
to consider which are the essential characteristics of the Church in 
a given setting. A reflection on these issues has had an influence 
on the life of the congregation. This congregation is open for 


ecumenical contacts. Its programme for Christian adult education has 











2.2. 


2.2.1 


2.2.2 


2.2.3 


2.2.4 


3.1. 
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offered an opportunity for making the members aware of their ecumenical 
commitment as a commitment emerging from Lutheran understanding of the 
gospel. The congregation also shows a relative openness for relating 


the gospel to the crucial issues in the South African situation". 


The problem which confronted the St. Peter's by the Lake Lutheran 
congregation from the outset has not yet been solved. This con- 
gregation has experienced that the structures of the Lutheran churches 
in Southern Africa and the lack of unity in the Lutheran family of 
churches is a severe hindrance to practising the mission outreach of 
the Church in the South African setting in a way which corresponds to 
the Lutheran understanding of the gospel. The congregation is 
exploring the possibility of joining the newly constituted ELCSA. It 


has however not yet arrived at a decision. 


Conclusions: 
The following conclusions can be drawn from our review of the history 


of St. Peter's by the Lake Lutheran congregation: 


The way in which the mission of the Church is understood, is of impor- 
tance for finding the identity of the church and its service to the 


whole human being in the South African setting. 


The church should be organised in such a way that its structures serve 
the proclamation of the gospel in the South African situation in the 


best possible way. 


It appears that the present divisions within the Lutheran family of 
the churches hinder them to discover their true identity and to practise 
their mission outreach according to the Lutheran interpretation of 


the gospel. 


The unity of the Lutheran churches should be structured in such a way 
that it makes possible good communication and joint action between its 
congregations of whatever background. At the same time it should be 
flexible enough to allow the individual local congregation to relate 
the gospel to the traditions and customs of the local community and 


to make use of them for the expression and witness of their faith. 
A study of the role of the German language in rural Lutheran con- 
gregations in Natal 


The investigation: 
The study of the experiences of the St. Peter's by the Lake Lutheran 


congregation shows how the understanding on the identity of the church 


largely depends on the concept of mission that prevails in a con- 
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gregation or in a church. It furthermore shows how the concept of 
mission is influenced by the significance which a church or a con- 
gregation attributes to the language predominating in its own con- 
gregational life. As soon as the predominating language is considered 
to be a constitutive element of the identity of the Church, the concept 


of mission is bound to become narrow. 


It is true, that the concern for the mission of the Church requires 
care, that the congregations involved in mission understand the gospel 
in a language which touches not only their intellect but also their 
emotional life. On this account great value has been attached especially 
in South Africa to the use of the mother tongue for proclaiming the 
gospel and for responding to the gospel in the divine service. On the 
other hand changes have occured in some cases in the use of the mother 
tongue by the parishioners which have not received sufficient attention. 
In isolated congregations the continued use of a foreign language, in 

a setting in which other languages predominate, easily leads to a 
process of seclusion of church life from the challenges presented to 
the Church by the environment in which it finds itself. This danger 
becomes acute if the foreign language undergoes changes which alienate 
it from the original cultural setting in which it has its roots. The 
concept of the Church and of its mission is bound to be affected by 
such a development. An investigation of the type of German language 


spoken in several congregations in Natal throws light on this problem. 


The investigation pertains to congregations with numerous descendants 
of missionaries and mission colonists or later immigrants who came to 
South Africa in the second half of the last century. They were 
decisively influenced in their personality, their outlook and their 
piety by the Hermannsburg revival movement under Ludwig Harms. The 
investigation was undertaken by the head of the Department of German 
Studies at the University of Natal in Pietermaritzburg, Prof. Schmidt- 
Ihms. 


Prof. Schmidt-Ihms in her work noticed that many German speaking 
students coming from these congregations find it more difficult to 
acquire an adequate knowledge of the modern German language than 
students who speak English as their mother tongue. They find it 
extremely difficult to express complicated and abstract thoughts in 
their German mother language. However, the type of German they speak 
is deeply rooted in their emotional life and in this respect has 


great importance for communication within their own group. 











3.1.1 
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Another observation on the German spoken by these students refers to 
the errors and deviations from modern German usage. The mistakes they 
make recur with constant regularity, even if the respective students 
have acquired intellectually a sufficient knowledge of the rules of 
German grammar. The students of the rural congregations of the ELCSA- 
Hermannsburg are too much rooted in the spoken language and in the 
thinking of their home communities to acquire a fluent usage of modern 
German. There are indications that the German language spoken in 
these congregations follows its own rules and has its own characteristics, 
distinguishing it from any type of German spoken in Germany. It may 
perhaps be regarded as a newly emerging dialect spoken by several 


isolated communities in South Africa. 


A third observation pertains to the behaviour of students who return 
from the University to their home communities. Observations have been 
made how the behaviour of the German-speaking South African students, 
their forms of expressing themselves in language and in manners, change 
as soon as they return home. They adapt themselves very quickly to 
the code of ethics and behaviour and generally accepted opinions which 


are valid in their home community. 


These observations were a starting point for an investigation of the 
characteristic and the function of the German language spoken in these 
communities. Prof. Schmidt-Ihms used the methods of modern socio- 
linguistic research for this investigation. At first she examined 

the language used by the great revivalist preacher Ludwig Harms. She 
compared this type of language with letters, reports and other material 
of adherents of the revival movement and found that there is a great 
similarity between the language used by Ludwig Harms and that of his 
followers. She then also investigated written material stemming from 
descendants of the early missionaries who had already stayed for a 
considerable time in South Africa. The findings of Prof. Schmidt-Ihms' 


investigation were roughly the following: 


The impact which Ludwig Harms had through his sermons is partly to be 
attributed to his ability to use the language of the lower middle 
class to which most of the people in the Luneburg Heath belonged. 


This type of language fulfilled the needs of a simple rural community. 
It was an adequate instrument to them for expressing their experiences 
and their emotions. It did, however, offer little opportunity for 

expressing abstract thoughts. On the other hand this type of language 


gave the people who spoke it an intense feeling of belonging to a 
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closely knit community on which they could rely in all cases and in 
which they were protected against disintegrating influences of the 
outside world. 

In South Africa the language spoken by the members of the rural congre- 
gations of the ELCSA-Hermannsburg has retained some basic features of 
the language spoken in the last century by the followers of Ludwig 
Harms. For a time, when the members of these congregations who lived 
in isolated groups in remote areas, this language was adequate for 
their needs. On the other hand their language also has undergone 
considerable changes under the influence of their South African 


environment. 


In time the Hermannsburg mission workers and their descendants in the 
South African setting found their place in a class of people which 
differed from the class to which the predecessors in Germany had 
belonged. They became farmers who were in charge of large farming 
units and employed a considerable number of persons on their farm. 


They also became involved in complicated business transactions. 


The language which these people had brought with them from Germany 

at this stage no longer satisfied fully the needs of their new situation. 
It had to be supplemented by concepts taken from other languages, 
especially from English. Nevertheless the German language which they 


had brought from overseas was retained. 


The language spoken by these rural communities was deeply influenced 
by the English language, by English concepts and English customs. It 
underwent an adaptation to the English and partly also to the Afrikaans 
language. The German spoken in these rural communities today differs 


widely from the modern German language spoken in Germany. 


The deviations from modern German from the Natal type of German follow 
a regular pattern and are subject to certain rules. To thbse people 
who speak this language they are no longer deviations. On the contrary, 
a German coming from Germany who speaks differently is at least in the 
initial stage regarded as a stranger. Members of their own group who 
have been abroad and who return are considered to have become alienated 
from their own people if they do not again fit into the language and 


thought pattern accepted in the community from which they originate. 


Conclusions: 


The language spoken by these farming communities fulfills the follow- 


ing functions: 
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It gives the members of the group a deep sense of belonging together. 


It protects the members of the group against outward influences which 


they feel to be undesirable and disturbing. 


This language does not facilitate communication with people outside 
their own group, not even with people from Germany. 

The use of the German language in these rural communities has the 

effect of isolating them from their own environment and also of isolating 
them from their former home country Germany. In the congregations this 
type of German has the effect of protecting certain spheres of life in 
which the farmers are being involved, from being exposed to the challenge 
of the gospel. This type of language strengthens the tendency to regard 
the church and the world as completely separate entities and to consider | 
the gospel as having no implications for politics and also for several 
other essential spheres of life. It strengthens an anti-ecumenical 
trend and supports suspicions against ideas which do not comply with 


the thinking in their own community. 


Summary: 
The three investigations which we have outlined in this report can, in 


spite of their incompleteness, contribute towards an understanding of 
the identity of the Church and its service to the whole human being in 
the South African setting by throwing light upon it from different 


angles. 


The preliminary findings of the research project of the Ecumenical 
Research Unit indicate how deeply racialism prevails within the South 


African Churches. 


The strong prevalence of racialism within the South African Churches 
has received support from a reductionist understanding of the word of 
God and from the withdrawal of the church from the challenges presented 
to it by its environment. Attitudes of selfishness and superiority 
especially in the white society have often remained unchallenged by the 
gospel. These attitudes have penetrated into the life of the Church and 
have deeply influenced interpersonal relations and the structures of 


the Churches. 


Closely related to a reductionist understanding of the word of God is 
a concept of mission which regards the Church and the world as two 
completely separate entities. According to this concept the Church 
offers to the Christian a sphere of life to which he can withdraw, 
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leaving behind him the dangers which threaten him from the world 
outside the church. This attitude prevents the believer from recog- 
nizing his own involvement in the evils and injustices that are at 
force in his environment. It is a serious impediment to a true under- 


standing and confession of sin. 


The work of the Ecumenical Research Unit has shown that aggressiveness 
in South African society is strongest among people of the different 
racial and ethnic groups who never experience joint worship services. 
In this connection the apostle Paul's interpretation of Holy Communion 
in lst Cor. 10 vs. 16 deserves attention. The apostle here describes 
fellowship with Christ in Holy Communion as the source of fellowship 
between believers. Sufficient opportunity should be given for joint 
worship services to people of all groups with the celebration of 


Holy Communion. 


The investigation of Prof. Schmidt-Ihms on the role of the function 
of the Natal type of German language in isolated rural congregations 
in Natal has shown how a one sided emphasis on the language identity 
of the group by a church can easily be used as a defence mechanism 
protecting the Church from becoming aware of the challenges presented 
to it by the society in which it finds itself. 


The experience of the St. Peter's by the Lake Lutheran congregation 
illustrates the need to examine whether the existing structures of 
the Lutheran churches serve the mission of the Church in South Africa 
and in the global setting or whether they obstruct the mission of the 
Church. 


The St. Peter's by the Lake Lutheran congregation until now has not 
yet found a place in the setting of the Lutheran Churches in Southern 
Africa which can accommodate its understanding of the unity of the 


Church and of its mission. 


The investigations undertaken from different perspectives with the 
aim of throwing light on the problem of the identity of the Church 
in areas of political tension, point towards the political, the 
social aná the economic relevance of the church as an institution. 
The Church is called upon to examine under the guidance of the spirit 
in every new situation how it can serve Christ according to the will 
of God and how it can arrange its structures so as to fulfill their 


function in this service. Reflection on the words of the apostle 
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Paul in Romans 12:1-2, if understood in the context of the whole 
letter, can render helpful guidance in this connection. The question 
arises: How can the institution of the Church be opened in such a 
way to the gospel that it becomes in all spheres of life an instrument 


of God's forgiveness and renewal in Christ? 


Recommendations: 


It is recommended that the Lutheran churches provide sufficient oppor- 


tunity for their members to experience joint communion services. 


It is recommended that Lutheran churches participate in the congrega- 
tional self-study preject to be initiated by the SACC. 


It is recommended that the Lutheran churches develop an adult education- 
al programme with the aim of helping Lutheran Christians in different 
local settings to discover the relevance of the gospel to their situa- 


tion and helping them to develop suitable action programmes. 


It is recommended that Lutheran churches study the implications of the 
Lutheran concept of the Church for the Lutheran church unity issues 
in Southern Africa for ecumenical relationships and for the mission 


of the Church in Southern Africa. 


It is recommended that Lutheran Churches in Southern Africa which 
use the German language as church language make adequate provision 
for equipping their members with a knowledge of the German language, 
of German history, and of German church life that enables them to 
relate the experiences of German society and churches in Germany to 


the problems of the South African situation. 


It is recommended that Lutheran churches in Southern Africa which use 
the German language as church language provide sufficient opportunity 
to their members for occasional services in the English or in the 
Afrikaans or in any African language spoken in their region in order 
to enable them to have fellowship with English and Afrikaans and 
black Christians in their church life. 


It is recommended that white Lutheran churches join the South African 
Council of Churches and participate in the ecumenical experiences and 


in ecumenical cooperation. 


It is recommended that Lutheran churches enter inter-confessional 
dialogues with different denominations in Southern Africa in order 


to overcome the hindrances to the practice of church fellowship. 


It is recommended that the Lutheran churches in Southern Africa make 
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a study of the statements in the Malta report on the official Roman 
Catholic - Lutheran doctrinal negotiation which outline the relation 
between the church and the world and its implications for the proc- 
lamation of the gospel. The most relevant passages in this section 
of the report read as follows: "The world is both the locus and the 
goal of the proclamation of the gospel. These realities are so 
intimately inter-related that what the world is and how we understand 
it, inevitably influences the formulation of the gospel and the life 


and structures of the church" 


"The church must ever remember that Christ's victory in and over the 
world continues to be a hidden one and that it must witness to Christ's 
work of reconciliation in such a way as to share in his sufferings by 
struggling against the powers of evil in this age which is passing 
away. It must witness to God's saving acts not only through word and 
sacrament, not only through the verbal proclamation of the forgiveness 
of sins, but also by following Christ in bearing the weaknesses of the 
weak and identifying with the needy and oppressed. For the gospel is 
more than a message. It reveals the power of the eschaton already at 


work in our world under the form of the cross." 


"Secondly, the gospel applies to all domains of being and to all 
aspects of human life. Christ's victory through his death and resur- 
rection encourages believers to live by his promise and to perform 
works of love. We are thereby warned against all dualistic patterns 
of piety and thought. The gospel cannot be confined to a purely 
spiritual, private or inward sphere which has no consequences for 
bodily or public life." 
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22.2 Appendix II 


Appeal to Lutheran Christians in Southern 
Africa Concerning the Unity and the Witness 
of Lutheran Churches and their Members in 
Southern Africa* 

President: A. W. Habelgaarn 


General Secretary: K. Schmale 


The Basis of Unity 


The Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in Southern Africa has been 
formed in 1966 with the aim to manifest the spiritual unity of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Churches in witness and cooperative action. They have stated 
their unity in acknowledging Holy Scripture as the norm of all church 
doctrine and practice. At the same time they have recognised the three 
Ecumenical Creeds and the Confessions of the Lutheran Reformation as a 


true exposition of the Word of God. 


The Danger to the Unity of the Lutheran Churches and their Witness 
The confessional basis of the Lutheran churches obliges every Lutheran 





Christian, tlie individual church bodies as well as FELCSA to withstand 
unanimously alien principles which threaten to undermine their faith and 
to destroy their unity in the doctrine, in their witness and in their 
practice. 

A number of clear statements on the faith, the unity and the witness of 

the Lutheran Churches in Southern Africa have been worked out in the past 

few years. In spite of these statements on our faith and its relevance 
to our witness in the situation of Southern Africa, alien principles are 
undermining the doctrine, the witness and the practice of our Lutheran 

Churches and are a threat to our faith. The most dangerous of these alien 

principles are the following: 

1. An emphasis on the loyalty to the ethnic group which induces Lutheran 
Christians to worship in a Lutheran church dependent on birth or race 
or ethnic affinities which insist that the Lutheran churches in Sou- 
thern Africa remain divided into separate churches according to 
ethnic principles; 

2. The belief that the unity of the Church is only a spiritual unity 


which need not be manifested; 


* Compare: The Identity of the Church and its Service to the Whole Human 
Being, Bossey 1975, (LWF/DS Doc. I 01/4), p. 44. 
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3. The belief that the structures of society and the political and 
economic system of our country are to be shaped according to natural 
laws only, inherent in creation or merely according to considerations 
of practical expediency, without being exposed to the criterion of 
God's love as revealed in the biblical message. 

As a result of the impact of these alien principles on our church life it 

has been possible to implement fellowship of the pulpit and of the altar 

between the Lutheran churches only to a very limited extent. It has not 
been possible to arrive at a church structure which bears witness effec- 
tively to our unity and which serves united action. In many cases our 
churches have not been in a position to take a clear stand on behalf of 
people whose freedom and whose rights are being curtailed and whose dignity 
is being hurt by the political, social and economic structures and by the 
legislation of the Republic of South Africa. 

We confess our own participation in the sin and failure of our church to 

live out what has been given to her through Christ's redemption. In the 

Lord's Supper we encounter the crucified and risen Lord so that we may be 

received into his fellowship and be strengthened in the fellowship with 

one another. We are also aware that those who accept racial divisions as 
guiding principles in the life and organisation of our churches and those 
who countenance the deprivation of human rights, dignity and worth of 

people, created in the image of God, deprive themselves of the fellowship 


of Christian believers. 


Our Commitment 

We invite Lutheran Christians to join us by committing themselves to this 
appeal to reject these alien principles and to prevent them from determin- 
ing our personal attitudes and the practice of our churches. By committing 
ourselves to this appeal we pledge to work for a true and credible expres- 
Sten öf our unity in faith and witness. 

In this context we refer to the following statements, formulated at 
various Lutheran church conferences, which to us are a true interpretation 
of the Word of God and of our Lutheran confession, related to the South 


African situation: 


1. Justification by grace and its consequences for the full 


4 & 2 
mutual acceptance of all men in the Church and in society’ 





We believe that "God's grace is open to all men without regard to their 
achievements, their social or racial status. Full mutual acceptance 
of all men should be our answer to God's grace, leading to full parti- 


cipation in society". 
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The Church 

We believe "that the church as the body of Christ is always a super- 
natural and never a political entity. Entry into this body depends 
not on birth or race or natural affinities, but only on the calling 


of God accepted by men and confessed in faith and baptism" * 





The manifestation of the unity of the Church and the 


diversity of nations, races, cultures and traditions 





We believe "that the Church of Jesus Christ is one in him, and that 
it is a major task of the Church to show this unity visibly before 
the eyes of men. Differences of race, language, customs and tradi- 
tions are given by God for the enrichment of the Church, and should 
never be allowed to become a cause of division". 

We are aware that in the Church "peoples from all nations, races, cul- 
tures and traditions are called and assembled to the one people of 
God, to which they all belong together in one and the same way. The 
Church is not a community of people with no differences, but a commu- 
nity of those who, in spite and precisely on account of their diversity 
and unacquaintedness, belong together under the gospel. Therefore the 
body of Christ is being divided where the doctrine is taught that the 
Church has to be structured according to peoples, races, cultures or 
traditions. Structuring the church according to its diversity is per- 
missible only insofar as the confession of the unity of all believers 
is not being made incredible to the world". 

The relevance of Church structures to the manifestation 


of the unity of the Church and to its witness 





We believe that "belonging to the one church and membership in the 
congregation, also in its organisational and juridicial aspects, is 
not a problem of secondary importance, but belongs to the essence of 
the Church. All Christians irrespective of race, through the sacrament 
of baptism are members of the one church. Through the proclamation 
of the gospel and the sacrament of the altar they have a share in and 
a claim on the fellowship of all believers. Therefore, whoever for 
racial reasons wants to separate or to keep separate Christians by 
ways of organisation of our church law and whoever does not grant a 
Christian of a different race at all times a share in and a claim on 
the sacraments and proclamation of the gospel, excludes himself from 
the fellowship of all believers. 

Therefore the one who is not prepared to admit a preacher in his own 
congregation to the proclamation of the Word and the administration 


of the sacraments, because he is of a different race, destroys the 
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evangelical ministerial office and the unity of the church. S 

The dignity of man 

We believe "that the dignity of human personality is a gift of God, 
which cannot be conferred, and must not be infringed by any human 
political authority"." 

The responsibility of the Church for the World 





We are aware that "the Church has to bridge the divisions among men 
and to take concrete steps on local, regional and national levels to 
be one Church in God's one world. In this way we will be better able 
to participate in the ecumenical task of proclaiming the Kingdom of 
God in Church and society".? 

We are aware "that the Church is the conscience of the people and 
must also be the conscience of the authorities. This is the injunction 
which the Church received from its master Jesus Christ. We must per- 
form the pastoral and the watchman's office ... otherwise we become 
guilty before the Lord God". 

Implications for the political system 

of the Republic of South Africa 

To us the political system now prevailing in the RSA appears "to be 
based on a number of errors and misapprehensions. We are convinced 
that this whole system needs to be radically reconsidered and re- 


appraised in the light of the biblical revelation and of the general 
, 10 





experiences of mankin 
"We affirm that a political system can be accepted as valid only inso- 
far as it does not obstruct the will and purpose of God. 

"We affirm that the political system in force in South Africa, with 

its discrimination against some sectors of the population, its accep- 
tance of the break-up of many families, its concentration of power in 
the hands of one race only, and the limitations it imposes on freedom, 
cannot be reconciled with the gospel of the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ. 

"We affirm that this system in many ways hinders the exercise of Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

"We affirm that it is the duty of all Christian citizens of South Africa 
to study this system carefully and to work out definite and practical 


11 
proposals by which it can be changed." 


Reconciliation and peace 

We affirm that it is the task of the Church to "preach the gospel of 
2 T 

reconciliation and not of violence". Christians are peace-makers 


sent out into the storm in order to change, in a non-violent struggle, 
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oppressive structures and conditions. 

9. The source of our renewal 
We are aware that fellowship with Christ implies "that we accept one 
another unconditionally as he accepted us; that we practise the brother- 
hood of Christians and that we recognise in every human being the image 
of God which he has imprinted on him; that the righteousness he has 


3 n : d 13 
given to us becomes the criterion of our personal and social relations". 


NOTES 
1) Declaration of Intention. 

2) Church Leaders' Seminar, Hammanskraal 1971, Findings III, 2. 

3) Consultation on Church and Nationalism, Missiological Institute 1974 


at LTC, Findings Section C. 





4) Consultation on Church and Nationali: 
5) Resolution of the DELK (German Evangelical Luth. Church in SWA), 5.5.73. 
6) Resolution of the DELK, 5.5.73. 


7) Consultation of Church and Nationali. 


, MI 1974, Findings Section C. 





, MI at LTC, Findings Section B. 

8) Church Leaders' Seminar, Hammanskraal 1971, Findings III, 3. 

9) Extracts from inaugural address of Bishop Auala at interview with the 
Prime Minister on 18.8.71. 

10) Consultation on Church and Nationalism, MI 1974 at LTC, Preamble. 

11) Consultation on Church and Nationalism, MI 1974 at LTC, Section B. 

12) Prases de Vries of ELCSWA on Christian political responsibility - 
Lutherische Monatshefte, XII/Heft. 4, April 1973. 

13) Consultation on Salvation Today, MI 1973 at LTC. 
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22.3 Appendix III 


The Theological Significance of Church Structures 
For The Unity of Lutheran Churches in 
Southern Africa 
A Response to Landesprobst K. Kirschnereit and Rev. H. Voges 
by Manas Buthelezi 


The subject of these two papers is important not only because the timely 
topic of the unity of Lutherans in South Africa has to do with church 
structures, but also because ecclesiastical structures are a mirror of 

a type of an ecclesiology wherever they occur. Church structures are 

not just neutral things, but they are an incarnation of theological assump- 
tions on a conscious or unconscious level. 

I hope that I will not be doing an injustice to the two papers if I limit 
myself only to those points which are relevant to my concerns as a South 
African Lutheran. I believe that this was designed to be the purpose of 


my response to the papers. 


1. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


1. Definition of Church Structures: According to Kirschnereit structure 





refers to the visible side of the church. Church structure stands apart 
from what is understood to be the essence of the church. The essence of 
the Church can never be completely contained in a specific historical form. 
Therefore no historical form can be a reflection or picture of the essence 
of the Church which is a work of the Holy Spirit. 

On the other hand Voges defines Church structure in terms of Word and 
Sacrament. "The Word, Baptism and the Lord's Supper are the 'structures' 
which constitute and preserve the unity of the church." In another con- 
text he speaks of the confessions as the necessary structure of the church. 
2. Nature of Church Unity: Both Kirschnereit and Voges are in agreement 
that church unity is a given fact and not an object of human achievement. 
It is an indicative rather than an imperative. The issue is not so much 
that the church must be one as that it is one. Here I am paraphrasing 
Kirschnereit. 

Along a similar vein, Voges states: "As long as the Gospel is preached 
according to Scripture and the sacraments are administered in accordance 
with the Word of God in a church which is divided for reasons of language 
or administration, then unity is given and preserved." 

However the unity which is given must also be practised. The imperative 


necessarily follows the indicative, says Voges. Similarly according to 
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Kirschnereit, unity as a gift always becomes a task. The unity given in 
Christ must be witnessed to and expressed in life and action. 

If I understand this line of thought correctly, structural unity belongs 
to the sphere of moral activity rather than to the very essence of the 
Church. In support of this view Voges quotes CA VII: "It is taught that 
one body, the Christian Church shall be and remain all times." Following 
Augustana's definition of the Church, "Neither the diversity of orders, 
nor the various organizational structures destroy unity, but rather the 
deviation from the prophetic and apostolic witness." Fellowship in con- 
fession leads to church fellowship. 

According to Kirschnereit, the guiding question always should be: What 
will serve the proclamation and the proper administration of the sacraments 
and thereby the congregation ... and what will enhance it and what will 
not? 

The unity of the church need not do away with the diversity of human facts, 
just as the affirmation of the spiritual equality and integrity of man and 


woman does not mean a negation of the reality of the two sexes. 


II. RESPONSE 
1. It is my firm belief that historical confessions are starting points 
and types of theological reflection rather than its last word and ultimate 
summary of truth. To take them as being otherwise is to abuse them. The 
value of the definition of the Church as a communion of saints amongst 
whom the Gospel is rightly preached and the sacraments rightly administered 
has to be appreciated in this understanding of the role of confessional 
statements. The same holds true for the statement that "it is taught that 
one body, the Christian Church shall be and remain all times." Voges how- 
ever interprets this to mean that the unity of the church need not be 
created. This is also the strong point of Kirschnereit. 

If we confess that church divisions are a sinful phenomenon, as in fact 
we must, it is a dangerous form of complacency to leave the impression 
that no matter what we do, church unity is inviolable and that the only 
sin we can commit about it is not to give witness to it. 

I take it that the Reformers were aware of the fact that they would be 
blamed for destroying the unity of the church by not paying allegiance to 
the Pope. Hence to me their definition of the Church is contextual and 
apologetic. It did, however, serve the purpose for which it was made. 

My question is: Does it serve ours? Are we not called upon to go beyond 
the categories of this definition as we try to embark on the Reformation 


of the church of the 20th century? 
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2. It is to downplay the sin of church division merely to see it as 
failure to bear witness to an existing unity rather than to violate and 
distort the very essence of unity. Divisions within the same confessional 
family cannot be attributed just to failure to agree on the question of 
the right preaching of the Word and right administration of sacraments 

or failure to give expression to what is already there. 

The divisions involve the very essence of the church itself since I can 
only see them as deriving from a certain theological anthropology which 

at the same time shapes the South African way of life. These divisions 
derive from a theological-anthropological principle of race. It is this 
principle that determines the structures of Lutheran church division. 

It is an ecclesiastical version of the policy of Separate Development. 

As we all know, the proponents of the theory of Separate Development also 
try to establish its basis in creation itself. 

As a Lutheran who is a second generation Christian, I completely fail to 
understand our German Lutheran brothers when they say that they are still 
not ready to belong to the same church as we black people. Yet they belong 
to a Christian tradition that has lasted for more than ten centuries. Ours 
is hardly even two centuries. Were all these ten centuries of Christianity 
not a long enough period of preparation for oneness with us? Why did you 
come to preach the Gospel to us if you were not yet ready to be one with 
us? We are ready to be one with you. 

Yet having asked these questions, I have to admit that I owe you love 
and understanding as long as we are both prepared to be honest about our 
respective standpoints. In the exercise of honesty and frankness, I have 
to say that Lutheranism in South Africa has had its share of a Babylonian 
captivity. It has been held captive for many years by a racial philosophy 
of Separate Development. We are all victims of it. That is why I can 
understand you and keep on loving and waiting for you. We all need to be 
liberated from this spiritual - and not just structural - captivity. 

There is hope. A first batch of captives were liberated in December 1975 
when Coloureds, Zulus, Pedis and Tswanas broke loose from the present trend 
of the policy of Separate Development and united into ELCSA. This was a 
turning point in the history of Lutheranism. It is no wonder that it was 
celebrated with a bomb blast that injured many people's eyes. The devil 
did not want us to see the way ahead. But we still see the way ahead. 

It is for that reason that I am here this morning. 

I have come here because I have faith in you, and faith in your capacity 
to enrich ELCSA by being a member of it. I have come here so that we may 


work together to repair our divided Lutheranism. 
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If all Separate Development can do is to divide and separate us into 
masters and slaves, oppressed and oppressors, let us allow Lutheranism 

to unite us into brothers who are prepared to bear one another's burdens 
While I was still a pastor of a black congregation in Pietermaritzburg, 
Rev. Seegelken and I tried to cultivate a brotherly spirit between our 
respective congregations, black and German. We decided that we should 
start by allowing our youth groups to meet. My young people were very 
excited about the prospect of fellowship with their white counterparts. 

A week before the great day, I received a letter from the chairman of the 
German youth group in which he was asking for the cancellation of the com- 
bined black-white youth programme. The reason he gave was simply, "We are 
not yet ready for this kind of a thing." 

We have heard "We are not yet ready" long enough. Is it not possible. to 
hear something else? I have come here with the hope that I will hear 
something new. Is it too optimistic to expect "We are now ready. Let 


us work together on the details!" 
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22.1 Appendix I 


Religion, Race and Reconciliation 
Summary of the Preliminary Findings of a Study conducted by the 
Ecumenical Research Unit in cooperation with FELCSA 


Reporter: T. D. Verryn 


The foregoing represents the first draft as it stood at the time of 
my annual leave. There will not be opportunity now to add the rest of the 
materials and get it to L.W.F. headquarters in time for your meeting in 
October. 

However, to avoid a too truncated appearance, I offer here certain 
broad conclusions. As these, and the foregoing material have all to be 
checked and verified, I plead that you bear constantly in mind that this 
is a first draft, and provisional. 

I also wish to point out that during the time of writing this draft the 
recent disturbances in black areas took place. These can alter public opinion 
on all sides to a considerable degree. We have succeded in doing these TATS 
with some people who were closely involved in these events, on various sides. 
Tt will take some time to process this material but it will be included in 
the final draft. 

In the final draft we shall present the results in great detail, so that 
you will be able to discover easily any features in attitudes which are dis- 
tinctively Lutheran - or distinctive of any other group as well. 

Here, then, are some general conclusions. 

1. In the eyes of the majority of respondents, black, white, coloured 
and Asian, the churches in South Africa are undoubtedly racist institutions. 
Certainly, in terms of ability to promote racial harmony or Christian brother- 
hood which transcends race, the churches come off very badly. 

2. In terms of its ability to relate to black needs, however, there are 
mitigating factors which blacks are prepared to recognize, even if whites 
generally cannot. The church, while condemned for failure in the field of 
racial reconciliation, yet provides the blacks, who are not blind to its 
shortcomings, with important items in their lives. There is more than a 
hint that they are prepared to condone or forgive the discrimination in 
some instances, for the sake of the other benefits the church brings - inclu- 
ding the satisfaction of an inherent 'religious' instinct. 

3. Black clergy have a fairly high estimation of the ability of the 
church to relate to black society: a reflection of their own ideas of how they 
themselves relate to their society. This brightly coloured picture is not 


accepted without question by most black laity, who nevertheless distinguish 
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between the church and the clergy. 

4. White clergy are generally reluctant to acknowledge as one of the 
principal reasons for the church's ineffectiveness their own hesitancy over 
coming to grips with the racial issue. However, they are generally one with 
their laity in blaming, not the church, but society, for their inability to 
transcend racial barriers. They see themselves as the victims of forces 
beyond their control, and become depressive and pessimistic. 

5. In certain instances release is obtained from the depressive syn- 
drome described in the foregoing paragraph by means of the 'charismatic' 
experience. The recipient of this spiritual experience suddenly feels that, 
after all, there is some power greater than the vague but frightening force 
he has been unable to cope with. This can, in certain instances, genuinely 
liberate the recipient and set him on a path to a less anxiety-filled life 
with free human relationship. However, this outcome is by no means certain. 
The result can be an even greater flight from reality, into a phantasy world 
of lurid colours, which is populated by demons on one hand and the chosen 
in shining robes on the other. Hard facts are ignored. 'Communists', 'drug 
addicts', 'occultists', 'liberal churchmen', the 'W.C.C.' and various other 
spectres become an obsession with these people, who inflate their opponents 
in order to make the counter-balancing sense of escape, release and spiritual 
exhilaration greater, as they await the end of the world which they have 
rejected as too difficult or dangerous for them to be engaged with. 

6. Significantly, many charismatics lament the small response to their 
brand of Christianity by blacks. They are thinking, of course, of blacks 
in the traditional Western churches - those nearest to them in their own 
denomination. But this slight response will continue, because those blacks 
who are attracted to a solution to their sense of despair which resembles the 
solution found by charismatic whites are already in pentecostal sects among 
the African Independent Churches. Blacks in 'Western' churches are concerned 
with a totally different, and in some senses, more realistic set of priorities 
involving the renaissance and self-confidence of black personhood. Such blacks 
regard the church as having only itself to blame for not coping with the 
racial problem. 

7. Paternalism is another major 'coping' mechanism, employed by all races, 
either in a donor or a recipient position. Most of the black racial hysteria 
stems from acute inner conflict provoked by their acceptance of white leader- 
ship, their own consequential lack of advancement, their loss of status in the 
eyes of black laity, which is a further consequence of the lack of black 


Clerical advancement. The black clergy find themselves forced to resolve a 
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love-hate relationship towards their church. Some try to relieve the conflict 
by blotting all acknowledgement of race out of their minds. Paternalism 
exercised, as opposed to paternalism submitted to, is obviously a protective 
device used by whites to facilitate some form of racial meeting on terms which 
they feel they can handle. 

8. Another consequence of paternalism is the eventual politicization of 
blacks - even clergy. 

9. As far as Lutherans are concerned, the doctrine of the 'two kingdoms' - 
and various distortions of Luther's original ideas in this regard - is a 
frequently-employed theological legitimization device. It serves various 
programmes - escape from responsibility for worldly matters being the principal 
one. In this sense it is the functional equivalent of the charismatic escape 
into another world. Yet the doctrine as such, properly understood in its 
relationship to the classical view of man as simul justus et peccator probably 
holds real promise for advance in improving race relations. 

10. A key to racial difficulties seems to be an inability to accept, not 
the other person, but one's self. There is the constant temptation on all 
sides to define oneself in terms of somebody else - 'I am a white, approved 
of by blacks, therefore acceptable to myself' - or 'I am a black, approved 
of by whites, and therefore tolerable to myself', or 'I am acceptable to myself 
as a black man (or white man, etc.) because all men of the opposite colour 
are bad.' "Black is beautiful (because white is not)'. 

This has many consequences, two of which are particularly important: 

a tendency to 'earn' acceptability by a 'work' of some sort - it can vary from 
submission to domination, from posing as a friend to acting as an enemy - and 
an inability to tolerate anomalous people or situations - a passion for law 
and order, in other words. 

We believe therefore that the theological doctrine of unmerited grace 
is the chief foundation of better race relations, but the full social and 
psycho-social implications of this doctrine have to be realized and appropri- 
ated afresh. 

ll. Four areas of life need special attention. 

(a) Skills in trans-racial communication. Many people are afraid, 
not only because of a lack of self-acceptance, but because they simply are 
not familiar with the social norms and idioms of others - when to stand, when 
to sit, how to greet, etc. Language is an important element here. 

(b) Whites tend to see a connection between black politics and black 
threats to white identity, which does not necessarily exist to the extent which 
whites suppose. 
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(c) Whites seem to be more willing to permit black advancement in 
church than many blacks suppose. 

(d) Escapism seems to be the chief enemy of real progress in many 
areas of race relations. Religion, dealing as it does with invisible realms, 
can easily provide such avenues of flight. This is exemplified by distorted 
Christologies (which depict Christ as not really human) and distorted 
ecclesiologies (which present the church as unworldly). Such distortions are, 
according to our data, strongly correlated with flights from the realities 


of racial encounter. 
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23. NAMIBIA (United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in South West Africa - UELCSWA) 


Editor's Note: 


Due to the increasingly difficult political circumstances in Namibia 
(sometimes members of the study group were put in jail as political 
prisoners), the study could not proceed as planned; thus no report is 
available (cf. the progress reports in the volumes of the preceding 
international consultations in Addis Ababa 1974 and Bossey 1975). 


However, in Ovamboland (North of Zambia) part of the study group has 
met several times. In the south there has been a special emphasis 
on finding new ways for the educational ministry of the church. It 
should also be mentioned that the study of the Ecumenical Research 
Unit related to the FELCSA study (see above 21.1 and 21.2) has taken 
Namibia into account, too. In the whole, one can say that the daily 
work of the churches in Namipia today is a struggle for "The Identity 
of the Church and its Service to the Whole Human Being". 
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24. ARGENTINA (The Evangelical Church of the Rio de la 
Plata/IERP and the Evangelical Congregation 
of Esperanza/Santa Fė) 


Summary of a Historico-Cultural and Socio-Religious Case 
Study done by Lic. Aldo Büntig and his team, Buenos Aires, 


Argentina 


Reporter: G. Decke 


The Evangelical Church of the Rio de la Plata is an "ecclesia" of 
immigration. This is one of the conclusions of the first part of the 
investigation undertaken by Lic. Aldo Büntig and his working team. The 
other chapters deal with the successive stages of this insertion in a 
certain place (Argentina), with its characteristics and with the present 
transformation in the framework of certain historical situations. 

The document which comprises 165 pages and 5 appendices is composed of 
three parts. In the second and third parts the objects of study are 
the birth and the present situation of the Evangelical Congregation of 
Esperanza, and the pastoral action of the IERP. 


Different Types of Protestantism 


The general study proceeds from a schematic and descriptive framework 
of the various types Protestantism has assumed in Latin America. Five 
types of Protestantism have crystallized from this, which are divided 


into two big groups: 


Ethnic Protestantism of Immigrant Origin 





- The religious community as "church" 


- The religious community as "denomination" 


Conversion-Type Protestantism 
- Traditional; 





- Holiness; 
- Sectarian. 
with an addition in order to show the "sociological types of origin" of 


the religious communities: denomination and ecclesia. 


+ Original document: 168 pp., 5 appendices, published in Buenos Aires 
in February 1973. 
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In order to develop this working procedure, the authors have outlined 


comparative schemes which tend to simplify the most outstanding character- 


istics of each group or sub-group, of each social type of origin. 


These 


are illustrative of a multitude of tendencies and motivations which the 


authors recognize as difficult to analyze, although not impossible. 


Thus, for example, the first scheme is divided up into the following 


characterizations: 





ETHNIC PROTESTANTISM OF IMMIGRATION ORIGIN 








ICCLESI, 





OF IMMIGRATION 
Basic characteristics of its 
origin: the religious, national 
and ethnic dimensions overlap 
with each other. 


From there comes a key institution, 
together with "national clubs" 

to cement the unity of the 

ethnic societies created by the 


immigrants in the southern area. 


Generally, the group depends - 
legally and organically - on 


the European "ecclesia". 


When immigration slows down and 
comes to a halt, a slow process 
of crisis and dissolution starts, 
of: 
national feeling: the new 
generations feel themselves 


to be Latin Americans. 


Adaptation is conservative, 
e.g. if one changes over to 
Spanish it is to keep the 


new generations. 


The leaders resist adaptation, 
as the decline of the religious 


community accentuates itself. 


DENOMINATIONS OF IMMIGRATION 
Not all of the immigrants origina- 
ting from a European "ecclesia" 

could find or rebuild their church 
of origin. Some integrate them- 
selves into the existing ones and 


others abandon religious practice. 


Between 1900 and 1930 - in rela- 
tion to the second of the alterna- 
tives - certain denominations 
from the U.S. tried to implant 
themselves. They came from the 


Lutheran and Calvinist tradition. 


Arrival of missionaries. Tendency 
to split between "Volksdeutsche" 


and "Reichsdeutsche". 


These "ecclesiae" were neither 
affiliated with the embassies nor 


with the "national clubs". 


They had had an experience of 
immigrational adaptation in the 
U.S. Therefore they evolved 

more rapidly than the "immigrant 
churches" in the adoption of 
Spanish and Portuguese, in the 
education of national clergy, 
although they were recruited from 


their own ethnic group. 
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Adaptation is passive. Theological 
and ethnic conservatism reinforce 
preservation of the ethnicity, 

its unity and isolation from the 


larger commanity. 





CONVERSION-TYPE PROTESTANTISM 





Traditional Protestantism 
Big missionary branches of the big U.S. denominations. Presbyterians and 
Methodists initiate conversionism in Latin America. 

Rigidity of structures or institutions of the various denominations. 
Major implantation in Brazil, a country with liberal and positivist 
tradition: "Order and Progress". They have a hold in the lower and 


rising middle class. Also in Mexico. 


Some internal splits in Mexico and Brazil at the beginning of the 20th 
century (early nationalizations). Between 1929 and 1945 there was a 


dynamic of schisms in all of Latin America through the Pentecostal flood. 


Access to independence in 1950 under pressure of the ending of the 


colonial empires. 


Since then re-examination centered around the functioning of its 
institutions and its bureaucracy, instead of looking at a national 


interpretation of the religious structure. 


Protestantism of Sanctification 





Sub-type of immigration origin: Conquering faith of immigrant groups. 
Example: Free Brethren, Salvation Army. 


Sub-type of missionary origin: North American missionary line. 


At the origin of these groups there were immigrants of the type of the 
Free Brethren or Pentecostals. At the beginning they had no resources, 


financial or organizational support. 


They present a double level: 
a) very autonomous and a-cultural local groups 
b) a super-structure dependent on the missionary base (publication, Bible 


seminaries, social work). 


Sectarian Protestantism 
Sub-type of immigration origin. 


Sub-type of missionary origin. 
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They separate themselves from the official Reformations of the l6th 


Century, therefore they prefer to call themselves "evangelicals" instead 


of "Protestants". 


It is under the sign of the Pentecostal movement, born in Chicago in 


1908. In Latin America various lines develop: 


a 


Missionary Enterprise: In Brazil, from 1910 on emerge the "Assemblies 


of God". Lay missionaries will soon be replaced by nationals. 


b) Charismatic Personalities 


C) Groups of Pentecostal immigrants 


d) Schism and subsequent nationalization: Origin of Chilean Pentecostalism. 


Freeing from foreign missions. 


A second scheme (types of origin) attempts to characterize the 


reality of Latin American Protestantism. It establishes the 


following: 





ORIGIN 





DENOMINATION 
Defines its origin by 

entering into the religious 
"establishment" of a 
pluralistic society. This 

type is characteristic of 

the U.S., where no religious 
community can claim exclusive- 
ness in the national past. 

It accepts and supports the 
principles that guide the 

state and the nation and 

favours social integration 

of its members. Denominations 
tend to differentiate themselves 
in the terms of social classes 
in which they are defined in the 
U.S. (Prestige and consumer 


capacity) 


Weak community feeling. 


"ECCLESIA" 

Is born out of the Reformation 
and manifests itself with total 
clarity when its members triumph 
politically and create the 
"churches of the state". Although 
separated from the State, they 
maintain a privileged position. 

It is a pillar of the social order, 
the present one included. The 
border between the church and the 
nation is confused as is that with 


the national culture. 


Tends to satisfy the needs of the 
leading classes given the church- 


state symbiosis. 


Community feeling is one of the 


weakest. 


One enters by birth and leaves 


only on formal request. 
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The individualenters into the Theology based on the fact that 
denomination by birth, but has the church transmits "objective 
a tendency to change according grace", expresses itself in the 
to the changes induced by "liturgical drama" in the sacra- 
geographic and/or social ments and/or the proclamation of 
mobility. the Word. 


Relatively organized theology. 
Sectarian heritage and the 
heritage of the big Refor- 


mation Churches are interwoven. 


Protestantism in Latin America 





Then, in order to distinguish the various periods or stages of Protestan- 
tism in Latin America, the authors studied the historical development 
between 1820 and 1930. This time span is divided into 4 stages: 


1820 - 1850. Period of "national consolidation". Protestants penetrate 
Latin America with the discreet support of the liberal 
leaders. The first type of Protestant church appears, 


exclusively meant to be for expatriate residents. 


1850 - 1880. The churches meant for the expatriates strengthened their 
traditions, because of the flow of immigration. The first 
Spanish-speaking congregations are formed. The churches 

for expatriates did not disappear, but were incorporated as specialized 

congregations into a larger ecclesiastical organization of missionary 


character. 


1880 - 1925/30. New missionary societies ("faith missions") appeared. 
Baptists, Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
Adventists (all of North American origin) and the Sal- 

vation Army, the only group of British origin in that period. The 


missionary line crossed with the immigration line. 


1925 - 1930. Organization of a systematic missionary effort in the U.S. 
The "pentecostal" phenomenon seemed to be an echo of the 


crisis of 1929. 


Soci eligious framework 
Toward the end of the first part of the study, the authors establish a 


socio-religious position of the immigration churches. They analyze the 
diffusion of the Protestant religious communities in Argentina in four 
periods which generally correspond to the periods of Protestant penetra- 


tion in Latin America. 





L L1 s 
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There are no new elements in comparison to the previous schemes, although 
some concepts are worked out in more detail. Fundamentally the category 
of the socio-religious framework is nourished by the analyses already 
done. 

Conclusions 

Finally we arrive at the conclusions of this first stage concerning the 

character of the Evangelical Church of the Rio de la Plata. These are: 

- he Evangelical Church of the Rio de la Plata is an "ecclesia" of 
immigration 

- The IERP is an "ecclesia" of immigration. 

- The IERP inserts itself into the process of Protestant entry into 
Latin America. 

- The evolution of IERP remains determined by its insertion into the 
"receiver-society" i.e. Argentina, which grows and develops the 
"liberal plan of action" (proyecto liberal) and agrees to the 
neo-colonial dependency on the British Empire up to World War II. 

- Ultimately, the growth process of the IERP and its congregations 
inserts itself into the global dualism of Argentinian history: 
dependency vs. liberation, empire vs. nation, anti-people vs. people 
and in the characteristics which this fundamental contradiction has 
assumed in the long run of Argentinian history until its present 
place in Latin American reality. 

- More and more the IERP finds itself in favorable circumstances to be 
able to recognize itself within its history, to perceive its past and 
its development as "Ecclesia of Immigration", understanding its 
internal contradictions as a particular part of Argentinian and 


continental social contradications. 


The Evangelical Congregation of Esperanza 
The second part of the study deals with the case of this congregation 


as being a typical example of acculturation of a church in a new cultural 
context. 

"Esperanza" was founded in Argentina in the year 1853. It was the first 
agricultural colony established in the country, a product of the liberal 
conception which furthered immigration to Argentina. In order to further 
immigration from Central Europe which was considered culturally and 
racially superior, it was suggested to bring Swiss Catholic immigrants 
to Argentina. The group, however, consisted of Swiss and Germans, and 
323 of them were non-Catholics. This is how, together with the colony, 


the evangelical congregation was born. The name Esperanza (hope) was the 
symbol for the colony and the congregation. 
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Identity 
The evangelical community had to establish its identity as a minority 


group even among the immigrants. Three factors played a large role: 

1) its internal organization, especially of the pastors (from the 
1870's on, Methodist pastors also come into the colony); 

2 


the original culture, in which language, culture and religion are 

closely related; 

3) the sense of belonging to this group leads to polarization into 
small, partly marginal groups. The group, feeling threatened 
identifies itself with an evangelical minority. 

originally, French speaking Protestants formed part of the congregation, 

but by the end of the century only German speaking members were left. 

The French speaking members had formed their own congregation. The 

pastors came from Berlin, from the Church of the Prussian Union, The 

congregation was looking for and found its identity as a group around 


the pastors. 


The Relationship between Congregation and Political Community 





The Evangelical Church of Esperanza has played a big role in the 

development of the city. When the community was prospering, the 

congregation also was vital. Now there is a general decline of the 

community, and the congregation tends to live in the past. There is 

very little contact with youth and vital groups in the community. 

The evangelical congregation just as much as the Catholic congregation 

is a true mirror of the value and limitations of the colony itself. 

This leads to some serious questions: 

7 Is the Church merely a functional continuation of inherited culture? 

7 Does the decline of congregational vitality result from the Gospel 
being transmitted only through inherited socio-political ethos of 
the past? 

- What are the roots of this ehos, what are the values? 

In any case there is a definite loss of the prophetic, renewing strength 

of the Gospel. 


Profile of the Members of the Community of Esperanza 





They stress values such as work, order, correctness, discipline, 
parsimoniousness, respect before the given word and private property. 
They lack drive and creativity. 

They are not indifferent to injustice, but see justice as only occurring 
gradually and within the framework of order. Progress is conceived as 


that of individuals. 
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Christian love is understood in terms of suffering of injustice, not in 
terms of working against it. Poverty is the result of moral defects. 
People receive what they deserve. Cooperation in the community is under- 
stood as strengthening the individual. Radical structural change is 
rejected as inherently violent. Honest people can settle all problems. 
Thus, there is a definite moralistic voluntarism and a pejorative 
perspective on the "people" (el pueblo). The crisis of Argentina is 

not seen as a political-economic, but as a moral crisis. Esperanza, in 
this context, is experienced as an oasis of peace. 

Other characteristics are paternalism and racial prejudice (against 
"negritos"). The absolute authority of parents is still very strong. 
There is also strong respect for leaders and an affinity for political 
paternalism. 

The social-economic stratification of the community of Esperanza is the 
following: a small upper class of 5%, very large middle class of 70% 
(shopkeepers, professionals, small land owners), and a small lower class 
of 25% (workers). They all have a middle-class mentality. Consequently, 
their attitudes toward social change do not correspond to the orthodox 


Marxist scheme. 


The Evangelical Congregation in this Context 
The response to the national crisis was: to work harder would solve the 


problem. The Evangelical congregation was a reflection of the total 
community, the Roman Catholics share the same view. 

Violence was rejected as a means of change, the protests were made in 

a way not in accordance with Christian principles. The tendency was 

to believe that violence is part of an ideological scheme of radicals 
rather than part of the structures of reality. Is this position evangel- 
ical or itself ideological? 

People were very critical of the attitude of the students, because they 
broke through the schemes of middle-class life styles. ("They should 
study, not make politics".) 


The Theological Challenge of this Situation to the Church 





The connection between the values of a community and the Christian 
congregation has to be examined. This was done by an analysis of the 
congregational quarterly of the Evangelical Church of Esperanza, entitled 
the "Evangelical Voice". This journal comes out four times a year at 

the high points of the Church Year: Advent, Lent, Pentecost and Trinity. 
This is an indication for an attitude which comes from church and liturgy 


to the world. An analysis of the material shows: 
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At Lent: One speaks of the theology of the cross as a call to 
repentance. The cross represents the crisis. It brings 
us to resurrection. Heaven is the reward for the individual. 

At Pentecost: The Holy Spirit is understood as a comforter, a keeper 
in times of trouble, but not as a prophetic leader. It is 
seen as being directly connected with the Church which has 
no prophetic task. 

At Advent: Jesus is understood as born "for me personally". 

At Trinity: The function of the Church is to reconcile man with God. 
This goal is reached in the ministry of word and sacrament. 
Mission is understood as preparation of Christians for 
eternal salvation through the church services. The concept 
of salvation is ahistorical. The church service is to prepare 
for the next life. There is no criticism of the church. 
The aim of the Christian faith is to be a good Christian. The 
world is a pattern of individual actions. 


One must do morally good acts. 


Conclusion 
There is no relation to social change in society. This is a theology 
of two histories or two layers: church and world are two realities 


that are not only different but totally separate. The church does not 





enter the world. Rather the Christians have to draw the world into the 
Church. 

The church as an institution looks at the world as if through a "salvation 
window". There is a dichotomy of earth and heaven. There is a dualistic 
anthropology of soul vs. body. There is no concept of universal sal- 
vation. Salvation is purely personal. Theology and ethics have only to 
do with the I-Thou relation and not with the I-We. There is no basis 

for social criticism and interpretation., Change of structures is only 
happening through change of people. In charity work there is no place 
for "political love". 

What responsibility do we have for this situation as a global church, 

as a community of World Christians? The church certainly has equal 


responsibility for this situation. 


Towards a Liberating Pastoral Praxis 





The third part of the study deals in detail with the various pastoral 
strategies adopted by the evangelical groups - strategies which were 


imposed by the particular requirements of a different reality in each 


case. 
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The authors reviewed those "typological moments", which ere identified 
in terms which were often expressed differently. For their study and 
analysis the authors followed the guidelines established in the first 
part. Thus they prepared the interpretation of a "new model for pastoral 
action", open toward national and Latin American reality and also 

toward the need to find new definitions for the life of the IERP. This 
is called Popularization. 

A short definition of terms and time spans allows us to follow this 


itinerary up to the present: 


Radication (up to 1853) 

The predominant pastoral style is one of "conservation", of maintaining 
the religious-cultural heritage. The theological background is formed 
by a liberal Christianity (Lutheran-Reformed Union from the country of 


origin), which overcomes confessionalism. 


Consolidation (1853 - 1899) 

Pastoral action creates a continuum of relationships between the emigrant 
group - of German nationality and culture - and the receiving society 
(Argentina), thus giving the evangelical congregations the necessary 


socio-religious and socio-cultural identification. 


Institutionalization (1899 up to World War II) 

There exists a contradiction in the intentions of not only preserving 
Protestant faith but also German language and customs, in view of the 
fact that a growing number of descendants are Argentinians and do not 
have German any longer as their mother tongue. This contradiction leads 


to the following term: 


Nationalization (from 1945 on) 

The authentic concern of the IERP for changing over to Spanish leads 

to the process of nationalization. This implies a deeper change than 
is apparent, because it presupposes the transformation of socio-cultural 
and socio-religious identity, which gives way to a new means of 
expression. And this question requires a major radicalization, insofar 
as one culture does not exist in a dependent society. As the authors 
had already previously stated, the basic antagonism of the national and 


Latin American reality reveals itself fundamentally in two cultures 





which are opposed to each other: the culture of domination (in this case 





llustrated culture") and the culture of the people who fight for their 
liberation (popular culture). 
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Modernization 

The processes identified as "modernizing processes" are those which tend 
toward an internal reform within the system (reformulation of the 
doctrine, more participation in the liturgy, modernization of the intra- 
ecclesiastical structures). They do not, however, envision a new type 
of relationship with the world, which permits a real reassessment of 


the internal aspects. 


Popularization (popular pastoral praxis) 
This term defines an option which the entire pastoral activity of the 
church has, from the perspective of the - not only spiritually - oppressed 
people who work and struggle for their liberation on the personal as 
well as collective-structural level. In this choice there are some basic 
theological guidelines. Two are emphasized which allow the comparison 
with the pastoral period of modernization and which constitute points 
of departure for overcoming it. 

1. Mission should reach man in his entirety, in his horizontal and 
vertical dimension with no priority on either one. It should seek 
the full humanization of man, and this brings the Christian to act 
On all levels: economic, social-cultural, socio-religious and 
Obviously political in so far as it synthesizes the plans for the 
transformation of history. 

2. There is only one history of salvation which responds to one plan 
for salvation and to one plan for universal reconciliation. In 
this perspective the history of the church and the history of the 
world mix and flow together dialectically in such a way that the 
whole church has to find its place in the process of liberation led 
by the poor and the oppressed. 

The authors point out that this is not the pastoral option predominant 

in the IERP. At the level of the pastors, however, there exists a 

series of tasks which are within that perspective. 

Finally some concrete attitudes are suggested: 

That those who favour with conviction and authenticity "modernizing 

strategies" become conscious of the problems involved and meet 

radically the demands of this process of popularization. They are 
asked to at least not hinder the course of this process. 

That those who are already somehow committed to a liberating pastoral 

praxis identify themselves more and more strongly with the fate of 

the poor and the oppressed. The authors conclude by saying that only 

, thus will it be possible to "become the people" and to initiate the 
stages of a pastoral praxis of liberation. 
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BRAZIL (Evangelical Church of Lutheran Confession in Brazil) 


The Identity of the Church 
and its Service to the Whole Human Being 
Reporter: G. Burger 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

Special Events: 

The ECLCB / Evangelical Church of Lutheran Confession in Brazil _7 
is a church with the peculiarities of its immigrant background. 
Even today the majority of our members are small farmers, who to 

a large extent have been integrated only in a passive way into 

the socio-political dynamics of the country. 

After the Second World War a theological re-examination began. 

The 1946 call for a confession of guilt with regard to the past 
was taken into account only a year later in the form of a recon- 
ciliation of the two diverging groups among leading churchmen. A 
year later a theological retreat laid down basic policies for the 
development of an independent church in Brazil. 

In 1968, the four separately constituted synods merge to form the 
ECLCB and a new church constitution is drawn up. The process towards 
united thinking and action within the church is intensified by 

the preparation and, above all, the cancellation of the LWF 5th 
Assembly and at least becomes known beyond the boundaries of our 
parishes. At the Church Assembly in 1970, the "Curitiba Declara- 
tion" is unanimously adopted. 

At the Church Assembly of 1972, the traditional church order is 
replaced by "Guidelines /^ Handreichung / for Parish Life in 
Faith and Action" ("Our Faith - Our Life"). These Guidelines are 
probably so far the strongest joint manifestation of the life of 
our church concerning its internal renewal. At the same time, two 
new priorities are set: "New Fields of Work" (including the newly 
developed areas in the north and the north-east of the country) 
and "Financial Autonomy". 

The Church Assembly of 1974 has the theme "ECLCB - Missionary Church 
in Brazil" and adopts by majority vote the implementation of 
"Lifelong Christian Education" / Gesamtkatechumenat; Catecumenato 


permanente /. A basic document is drawn up as a beginning and 
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circulated for comment. 
In 1975, a reform of studies is initiated at the Faculty of Theology 
of Sao Leopoldo providing for options in the curriculum and in the 
mission of the church in the world. In the same year, the document 
"Our Social Responsibility" is prepared and circulated. It is 
intended as the first step in setting up "Guidelines for Diaconic 
Action". 

In March 1976, the Council of the Church meets with lecturers at 

the Faculty of Theology and other church members for a "week of 
reflection". In addition to documents important for finding our 
identity, the document on Lifelong Christian Education was the main 
focus of attention. The church's president, the Rev. Gottschald, 
then addressed a circular letter to all pastors in which he set 
forth the Council's position, announced the creation of a working 
group for the follow-up and announced the theme of this year's 
Church Assembly (i.e. "In Christ - A New Community"). 


Documents: 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ECLCB AND ITS HOUSE RULES: Adopted and put 
into force in 1968 when the four synods integrated permanently into 
the ECLCB. This event strengthens our self-confidence and our 
feeling of responsibility, not least due to the fact that the "mother 
church", common to all the former synods, had so far been unable 

to reach a similar integration. In the restructuring of our church 
the parish principle was retained albeit with substantial additions 
and greater flexibility. In our situation nothing else could be 
expected for the time being. 

THE CURITIBA DECLARATION: Adopted unanimously at the Church Assembly 
of 1970, then presented to and discussed with the then Chief of 

State by a small delegation of church officers. The Declaration 
contains theses on the relationship between state and church and 
then discusses matters causing concern to the church. In particular, 
it deals with the uniqueness of Christian worship; with the difference 
between Christian education and "moral and civil education;" and, 
finally, with the violation of human rights. 

The GUIDELINES FOR PARISH LIFE IN FAITH AND ACTION ("OUR FAITH - 

OUR LIFE"): The change from an "order" to "guidelines" is 
fundamental and transposes to the field of church law what is valid 
in the teaching of the Evangelical Church: namely, that the local 
parish is not so much to be seen as the smallest cell of the church 


but as its germ cell and that in the local parish the whole church 
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is present all along as the spiritual people of God. As the 
Guidelines dispense with casuistic legislation, their objective 

is twofold: to awaken the consciousness of being a church and, at 
the same time, to awaken a sense of responsible freedom in the 
individual and the local parish. 

The REFORM OF STUDIES AT THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY: The fundamental 
changes in the curriculum reflect the efforts towards greater 
emphasis on practice and the connexions between the individual 
disciplines. The introduction of a seven-and-a-half-months' 
practical course during studies (that is, before the course on 
theological deepening and specialization) indicates a change in 

the point of reference: no longer is it seen so much as an academic 
counterpart of the parish, but it is now the parish/church with 

its life and the challenges that come from its environment which 
come to the fore as a point of departure. The course on theological 
deepening and specialization, which terminates the studies at the 
Faculty, is now under detailed review and in its revised form will 
come into effect next year. The reform of studies will affect or- 
dination practices and the second theological examination. Moreover, 
it will result in interaction between, on the one hand, the renewal 
of the "vita communis" at the Faculty and the revision (or the 
re-formulation) of the regulations governing ministry and, on the 
other, the renewal of the study of theology. 

OUR SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY: Intended to be the first step in pre- 
paring the Guidelines for Diaconic Action. It starts from our neg- 
ligences and from the duties imposed by faith, it encourages coming 
to terms with the reality around us and points to the challenges 

to Christians. The document was circulated by the church press and 


experiences with it will be evaluated. 


LIFELONG CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ¿Discipulado permanente - catecumenato 
permanente / : Defines the Christian in the Imitation of Christ and 
the connexion between the Imitation and the parish in an integral 
learning process. The document begins with a didactic-pedagogic 
discussion concerning the Imitation and then goes on to practical 
aims: initiating a process of rethinking, on all levels, the problems, 
the possibilities and the tasks of our discipleship today; expanding 
and deepening the theological education of the whole community in 

the perspective of the whole people of God; developing structures 

of church work which engender and promote community; critically 


re-examining existing methods of work and their function in the 
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Process of maturation of the parish; intensifying and perfecting 
diaconic responsibility both in terms of direct, personal and col- 
lective assistance and in terms of our stewardship of God's crea- 

tion by proclaiming his commandment and his will; preparing materials 
(resources) that stimulate and guide this learning process. 

THE PARISH - BASIS OF THE MISSIONARY CHURCH: This and other documents 
were presented to the Church Assembly of 1974 as preparatory mate- 
rials. The biblical-theological reflection is based on the assumption 
that the two fundamental characteristics of the church (word and 
sacrament) depend on concretizing the Communion of Saints. After 
critically examining the ECLCB parishes, the document reaches the 
following conclusion: In order to form the basis of the missionary 
church, our parishes have to encourage the formation and coordination 
of organic germ cells. The Communion of Saints and, with it, Life- 
long Christian Education will more easily develop and materialize 

in these germ cells. "Mission" thus ceases to be a special parish 
activity but rather becomes a dimension inherent in it, which it 


either does or does not have. 


Data Collection and their Sociological and Theological Interpretation: 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC SURVEY of the parish Tres de Maio: Conducted in 1973 


and handed over to a university in the United States for evaluation. 





Unfortunately the data have not yet been interpreted and are, there- 
fore, not yet available to us. 

QUESTIONNAIRE ACTION of the church district of Uruguai, SC: Opinion 
poll in 1973, which reached about 10% of the parish members. 414 
answers were received (40% men, 32% women and 28% adolescents). 

The questions and answers refer to participation in parish life and 
to matters of faith. The paper has been evaluated so far only on 
the district and regional levels. 

RELIGION AND DEVELOPMENT: Survey commissioned by the Department 

of Studies of the LWF and conducted by a sociology student, Dornalli 
Purper. Its provisional results were submitted to the Council of 
the Church at its meeting in March of this year. It contains quan- 
titative and qualitative data on the work, the criteria and views, 
Problems and expectations of ECLCB parish pastors. Another survey 
is being conducted by Dr. Uwe Kliewer in the parish of Sao Leopoldo. 
No evaluations are yet available. 

A whole series of other initiatives could be mentioned with regard 


to data collection. They all have in common, however, that, almost 


without exception, they do not have a wider relevance and have 
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been conducted with too little expert guidance. This means that 
the evaluation of often self-sacrificing labour is made difficult 

or even impossible (as, for example, an extensive survey by ques- 
tionnaire conducted years ago in Tenente Portela). Up to now the 
surveys and their evaluation for the most part depended on charis- 
matic talents in this respect. 

At the moment the situation is as follows: The setting of priorities 
in the work of our church hinges on criteria of charismatic expe- 
rience, of common sense and of intra-church power politics. Short- 
term changes in the setting of priorities are not likely. It is 
possible, however, that the sociological evaluation of data collected 
and surveys will, on the whole, confirm and consolidate or else 
correct it. Most likely, a fundamental willingness for this still 
needs to be called up more forcibly and usable methods (both specific 
and generally applicable) would have to be found and tested. The 
joint Ecclesiology Study doubtless will render good services here. 


Literature: 
In addition to the documents cited above, only the following 


literature relevant to the theme under discussion is to be mentioned 





in this interim report 
Weingaertner, Lindolfo: "LUTHERISCHE IDENTITAT UND DIE RELIGIOSE 
SITUATION BRASILIENS" / Lutheran Identity and the Religious Situa- 





tion in Brazil/. Exists in the form of a study booklet for group 
work, made available to the parishes by the Second Church Region. 
Altmann, Walter: "Identity in the Journey Together - REFLECTIONS 
ON THE IDENTITY OF THE ECLCB". Inaugural lecture of October 1974 
at the Faculty of Theology in Sâo Leopoldo. 

Considering our circumstances, there is a large number of works 
important for the present Study. A clear bibliography is at present 
being compiled. Mention should also be made of the report on the 
"First Consultation on Diakonia and Social Work of the Lutheran 
Churches in Brazil", published in 1967 by the Service for Develop- 
ment Projects of the ECLCB, and of the reports on the work camps 
("Operações Impacto"), run by the Evangelical Youth of our church. 


OUR IDENTITY (Analytical Results) 
In addition to the aspects raised in the previous chapter, a few 
of the results that were reached during the "week of reflection" 


of the Council of our church will be mentioned here. 


Systematic-Ecclesiological Aspects: 
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In its constitution our church defines itself as follows: It is 
the church of Jesus Christ in Brazil; in terms of Brazilian law, 


a corporation and a religious institution under private law. It 
is based on the gospel of Jesus Christ according to the witnesses 
of faith in the Old and the New Testaments. It confesses its 
belief in a universal, holy, one, and apostolic church in accordance 
with the confessions of faith of the Old Church and with the 
Augsburg Confession. It feels itself to be united in faith with 
the churches of the world that confess Christ as their Lord and 
Saviour. It sees its aim and its mission in proclaiming the 
gospel, providing assistance to the evangelical life of the family 
and the society, and in participating in the witness of the gospel 
in the whole world. 

Our church is composed of local parishes with their own manifesta- 
tion of life and with specific tasks. The individual parishes form 
the organic cells of the church. Yet the ECLCB seen as a whole is 
a parish, too, in which the local parishes are represented and in 
which, on another level, the community of the members is made real. 
The ECLCB is a parish of Jesus Christ in Brazil. 

The ECLCB must continually examine and concretely define whether 
and how it can make real what it is according to its constitution. 
It is called by the Lord to stand fast as an evangelical church 

in its socio-historical context. This statement in turn entails 
that we accept the task of continually reexamining our constitu- 
tional self-definition, our identity as a church of our Lord, our 
life as Christians, in brief, our reality according to the gospel 
on which we are founded. 

What does this mean for instance with respect to the last point in 
the above cited self-definition, according to which our church sees 
its aim and its task as participating in the witness of the gospel 
in the whole world? How can the ECLCB do justice to this task? 
Taking into account the universal dimensions of the gospel, 
participation in the witness of the gospel cannot be limited to 

an ecumenical commitment. This is, of course, an important com- 
ponent of its task. Yet the universality of the gospel makes 
exclusivism of the church of Christ, self-absorption and group 
egoism impossible. Rather it requires that the church accept 
responsibility for humankind, for whom Christ died and whose sal- 
vation and integral liberation God intended by sending his Son. 


Does the ECLCB (and its parishes) see participation in the witness 
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of the gospel in the whole world from this point of view and are 
they needing the implications of this perspective? What is for 


example the aim of our preaching activity? Do we wish to satisfy 
religious- needs or do we want to convert the congregation to our 
personal (particular) convictions? For which reasons are we for 
instance following our members to the newly developed areas? 

Could our motive be a numerical interest in our statistics? Does 
the financial management of our parishes mean that we are parti- 
cipating in the witness of the gospel in the whole world? 

It is urgent that we find ways of continuing to test our constitu- 
tion in this way. Yet even more important is the question: what 
identifies us as the Lutheran church in our country? Which are 

the "notae ecclesiae" in our present situation? It is after all 

the question whether we are or are not the church of Jesus Christ! 
What does it mean for instance when in the document on Lifelong 
Christian Education (point C. 5a and c) we say: "Worship means the 
fulfilment of the first commandment and means the demonstration of 
freedom in this world"; or when we say: "Worship in prayer and 
supplication is the expression of the hope for a new heaven and a 
new earth. At the same time, it is a partial anticipation of the 
kingdom of God, for where God begins to rule, evil has been overcome 
and the salvation of men and women has come nearer. "Which are the 
presumptive gods to which we may fall victim? Conjurors with their 
superstitious practices? The principles governing our society, 
which we believe we have to respect - power and everything else 

from which we expect to gain advancement and life? Has our prayer 
become merely a religious exercise or ritual? Our prayer definitely 
is not always the expression of our hope for a new heaven and a 

new earth. How can we in this world pray and adore authentically? 
Is the dimension of dialogue not absent from our prayer and our 
meditation? 

We have realized that we cannot give a restrictive formalist sense 
to the "notae ecclesiae". This means that we do not constitute a 
church from the moment our parish programme includes worship services. 
It all depends on how we "celebrate" worship. The church lives from 
the Word, responds to the Word and embodies the Word. The plight 
with Lutheranism is that it understands the Word too literally. 

The "Word" is Jesus Christ; simultaneously a person and an event. 
Only from this point can we then really define the "Word" as "Nota 


ecclesia" and again only from this point can we derive other "notae", 
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whose criterion is contained in this one "Nota". How is the ECLCB 
carrying out its task of embodying the Word, of giving it expression 


and of communicating it? 


Aspects of Church History: 

Our former synods endeavoured to gather German-speaking Protestants 
to provide them, in a predominantly Catholic environment, with 
religious instruction and to defend their rights. With the excep- 
tion of the Lutheran church (synod), this was done without a mar- 
kedly denominational definition. This meant, however, that the 
congregations, which in any case received only scanty care, had 
neither the necessary knowledge nor the interest that was needed 
in denominational definitions. Because of their ethnic limitation, 
they did not feel motivated to encounter others or to exercise a 
missionary activity. Besides, the lack of trained personnel had 
the effect that initiatives usually came from the pastors. 

Thus, in spite of its efforts for the right proclamation of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, our church did not succeed in finding a 
popular and easily comprehensible language and an engaging form 
that corresponded to the mentality of our people for this liberating 
message; neither did it succeed in creating attractive models of 
parish life. Many of us believe that our theology to a large 
extent reflects "imported" challenges and less those that really 
preoccupy our people. 

Doubtless we live in an atmosphere of tension. On the one side, 

we see how dependency on foreign countries (especially on the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany), for development to a native and inde- 
pendent church, brought with it retarding factors. Especially, when 
foreign assistance had stopped completely (during and after the 
two World Wars), a number of important and authentic initiat. ves 
emerged, for instance with respect to the training of staff both 
in the area of finances and of written expression. On the other 
hand, it must be recognized that the influence from abroad had 
considerable advantages for our church, in particular in the field 
of theology and as concerns wprking methods. 

Even if the negative factors in the history of our church are 
stressed intentionally, it cannot be overlooked that many authentic 
initiatives and groups involved in the church came into existence, 
especially in the time after the Second World War. In view of the 
past and of the insights concerning the present situation of our 


people, however, we now have to learn to recognize and encounter 
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Christ himself in the person of our suffering brother. 

This takes place in an environment characterized by social contrasts; 
in an environment of consumerism, where the prevailing aspiration 

is the advancement of the individual or of individual groups. In 
such an environment our main task cannot but consist in seeking 

the suffering brother with love and humility and giving him access 
to the whole gospel, by means of a new community in which genuine 
modes of catechesis, of preaching, of pastoral care, of parish life 


and of diaconic commitment can develop. 


Psycho-Social Aspects: 

Numerically we are a minority church in our country (about 10% of 
the population). Moreover, we are a church of immigrants, mainly 
of German origin. Evidently this peculiarity adheres to us and, 
with few exceptions, still today permeates our whole church, from 
the Council of the Church to the simplest member. This produces in 
us a diffidence peculiar to someone who does not always or complete- 
ly feel integrated into his environment. Could this be the reason 
for our limiting our church activity mainly to the spiritual sphere 
and to those sections of the population that belong to the same group 
as ourselves? Thus, a numerical minority becomes a minority also 
by its false modesty and reserve. In the big cities as a rule we 
amount to practically nothing. Consequently, we have virtually no 
share in the historical process of the Brazilian people. We are 
afraid, so to speak, to involve ourselves in certain areas, for 
fear of remaining alone, because we still do not feel that we integ 
rally belong to the people. Hence, we prefer to withdraw to what 

is individual, private and predominantly spiritual. We are a church 
that consists above all of small farmers, of workers and, occasion- 
ally, of small artisans, industrialists and tradespeople, mostly of 
German origin. In this environment we feel at home and in this sense 
the church people still back us up to a certain degree (see for 
instance the high rate of church attendance in Espirito Santo and 
in other areas of the hinterland). In the cities, however, we 
continue to feel much like a small farmer who emigrates to the big 
city. This can be seen in the following symptoms: 

We feel incapable of entering into dialogue with the students 
christened by our church (and even less with the others) as regards 
their questions and doubts, their problems, their indifference and 


their confusion about the phenomena of secularization and syncretism. 
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We feel insufficiently equipped to enter into dialogue with indus- 
trialists and entrepreneurs in their continual exposure to the 
principles governing trade, which due to competition are often cruel 
and dishonest. We feel that we abandon these people to a world in 
which man makes science, research and the experience of everything 
concrete into ideologies, in which God has no place. We see how 
these people are frustrated and how they often despair and how we, 
as a church, are unable to give them the answers they need in order 
to resist the clash. 

We are unable to accompany or take in those who migrate to the big 
centres. If they look for the church there and fail to find the 
warm reception they expected, they remain alone or are taken up by 
other groups. 

So we must acknowledge that as leaders in the church as a whole or in 
the parishes, we move away more and more from where the people are, 
from where life pulsates and from where things happen. For this 
reason, we must find ways of work that enable us to reach people 
where they are, which is to say to go out to them. We must try not 
only to preserve what we have, but to get the whole people and 
especially those marginalized by society into our field of vision 
and to establish contact with them. 

Sociologically speaking, we are marked by the work ethos brought 
here by our ancestors and which, at first, appeared strange to the 
Brazilian people. Economically speaking, the people of German 
origin are proportionately well-off in our country. This is certain- 
ly due to the work ethos. Formerly, the economically better-off 
members were integrated into the parishes and parish matters were 
often in their hands. Today the picture has shifted, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Spiritual growth has virtually stopped at the level of confirmation 
instruction and has in no way kept pace with university education. 
There are serious communication difficulties between parents and 
children caused mainly by the different levels of education (the 
son has greater knowledge and opportunities than the father, who 
feels incapable of standing up to the son's questioning). 

The generally prevailing communication gap within the family (the 
"fatherless" generation) is complicated even more in our families 
of German origin by the language question: the younger generation 


does not speak German any longer or does not want to. 
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As concerns the above mentioned work ethos, another aspect has to 
be pointed out which hinders a real willingness to help: namely the 
view that the poor are poor because they do not work hard enough. 
Although we are Lutherans, we have, theologically speaking, almost 
buried Luther's concept of grace. We may speak a great deal 

about grace, but we usually understand it as conditional grace. 
Instead of seeing the gospel as liberating, we make of it a rosary 
of rules to be obeyed. Instead of seeing Christian involvement 

as the fruit of thankfulness for grace, we make it a condition for 
grace. The gospel is misinterpreted as a moral rule of the game, 
whose observance guarantees one's personal and individual salvation. 
Finally, it must be said that there is an almost complete lack of 
women's participation in parish decision-making, although it is they 
who are actively and devotedly involved in parish work. This is 

a symptom, at the least, of discrimination that must be overcome 


without fail. 


LIFELONG CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND GRASS-ROOT PARISHES (Strategic 
Results) 

As mentioned above, during its "week of reflection" the Council of 
the Church dealt extensively with the document on Lifelong Christian 
Education (catecumenato permanente) and took position on it. 


The Council's Consideration of the Document: 

For one thing, the document gave the impression of containing too 
many statements of general validity. For this reason, it appeared 
too balanced and not concrete enough. It lacked the aggressivness 
necessary to arouse and sustain attention. Not enough account is 
taken of concretely experienced liberation processes of the 
parishes, by which they translate their discipleship into practice. 
Moreover, in a number of places, wording was criticized that could 
give the impression of an introverted and exclusive concept of the 
church. Besides, the danger was pointed out that Lifelong Chris- 
tian Education might be considered a learning process by which faith 
could be "learnt", so to speak. Finally, the issue of infant 
baptism was raised. The unreflected administering of baptism 
makes it difficult for the church member to become part of the 
learning and growth process of faith and to assume responsibility 
for it. 

What was pointed out was the simple and accessible language of the 


document, in which a whole series of necessary definitions were 
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formulated and the fact that it truly gives courage to become in- 
volved in the learning process it describes. It can, in fact, be 
considered a fundamental document capable, above all due to its con- 
cept of an integral learning process, of helping the church along 
in its discipleship and of showing new paths in a basic way. This 
is not achieved by a ready-made programme to which members and 
parishes would have to convert: the church itself becomes involved 
in a pioneering learning process. 

The matter of Lifelong Christian Education was first tackled in the 
discussions on new ways for confirmation instruction. This discus- 
sion came about as the result of a comprehensive survey on the 
practices of confirmation and instruction, in which all church 
districts participated. Subsequently, the field of vision was ex- 
panded, and it seems that this document succeeded in retaining 

what to many appeared as meaningful and worth-while aims for the 
activity of the church. The observation that the document on Life- 
long Christian Education constituted, so to speak, the "Pia 


desideria" of the ECLCB is certainly not too far-fetched. 


Conclusions of the Council of the Church: 
The Council of the Church formulated its position as follows: 
"According to its constitution, the aim of the ECLCB is to be the 
church of Jesus Christ in Brazil. As members of the church, we 

are painfully aware of a number of insufficiencies and negligences. 
Among them are the following: 

Lack of definitions; Inadequate parish life; Uncertainty about faith 
and confession; Mentalities not corresponding to the gospel. 

We recognize that we must engage in a process of action designed 

to involve each and everyone in the common effort to help people 
come of age as Christians. This consists in their integral libe- 
ration through Christ, in their gospel life in community, and in 
their consequent responsible action in the world. 


We make this statement in trust in the Holy Spirit, "the source of 
all life for the church." 


Strategic Consequences: 
On the basis of the above cited conclusions, the following aspects 
necessary to strategic action were singled out: 

To realize Lifelong Christian Education it is necessary at the 
outset to identify and overcome the obstructing elements on all 


levels. 
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Ways must be found to reproduce on the parish level the reflection 
process that led to the concept of Lifelong Christian Education. 
Pastors and other leaders must be provided with opportunities for 
encounters enabling them to make diagnoses and to gain courage for 
concrete action out of awareness of their own situation. 

Resources need to be found that promote reflection with grass-root 
parishes and facilitate their awareness of their situation and 
reality. 

The materials to be prepared must, above all, be designed for and 
correspond to those pastors and groups who are willing to engage 
in a development process corresponding to Lifelong Christian 
Education. 

1t will be necessary to compile a series of pericopes in order to 
realize also in ministry the reflection corresponding to Lifelong 


Christian Education. 


OUTLOOK 

During the week of reflection, the Council of the Church also dealt 
with concrete possibilities of change in terms of Lifelong Chris- 
tian Education. Three areas in particular were treated, which are 
to be worked out in detail by a working group appointed for this 
purpose. 


Leadership Training: 

The church, having resolved to engage in an action process designed 
to involve each and everyone in the joint effort to reach their com- 
ing of age as Christians, needs staff who are able to help set in 
motion and maintain the continuity of this process. 

In the short term, one has to begin with the permanent mobilization 
of personnel available within the church. In the long term, the 
Faculty of Theology and other training institutions must educate 


and equip future staff for this special function. 


Theological Education of the Parish: 

All institutions and organs of the church must examine to what extent 
they have a function in this grass-root process. If necessary, they 
must be prepared to change or to be changed by this perspective. 
Existing methods of work must be examined critically to ascertain 

to what extent they have a function in the parish cells (germ cells). 
The pastor must be freed for irrevocable tasks. Besides, it will 

be necessary to train more personnel and to integrate them into church 


work. There are still a number of tasks that can be delegated, which 
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makes it possible for each parish to set its own priorities according 


to its particular situation. 


Materials: 
In the short term, mimeographed materials must be prepared and dis- 
tributed as guidelines; e.g. working models on the questions: How 
does a reflection group come into being? How can one analyze the 
profile of a parish? How does one arrive at inductive bible study? 
- No doubt, it would be helpful in every respect if, for instance, 
the lecturers at the Faculty of Theology compiled a series of 
pericopes with homiletic aids corresponding to Lifelong Christian 
Education. 

In the long term, working materials should increasingly come from 
concrete situations of parish work and would then merely have to 
be adapted to other circumstances. 

The church would have to make available for this purpose a working 
team with grass-root experience who, in collaboration with experts, 


could prepare or select materials and prepare them for publication. 


(Translation from the German by Dorothea Millwood) 
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25.1 Appendix 


Progress Report on Survey of "Religion and 
Development" among ECLCB Parish Pastors (Conducted by 
Dornalli Purper) 


Reporter: G.U. Kliewer 


1. The aims of the survey are 

a) to determine the theoretical principles prevailing among ECLCB 
pastors and to relate them to the pastors' social practice; 

b) to investigate what agreement exists between theoretical 
principles and social practice; 

c) to determine agreements and divergences within the different 
groups in the framework of the whole entity being surveyed (ECLCB pastors). 
2. Methodology: Questionnaires were sent to all ECLCB parish pastors 
requesting them to reply. The questionnaires invited information on 


- the pastors' priorities in their parish work 


reasons for these priorities 


ecumenical relations 


theological beliefs of the pastors 


views with regard to the socio-economic context 


the relationship between theological beliefs and social 
commitment. 

140 questionnaires out of a total of 278 were returned; 112 of these 
were taken into account in the evaluation (40% of the total). In parti- 


cular, the respondents came from the following training institutions: 


Faculty of Theology São Leopoldo 61 54.46% 
Intensive Theological Course (preachers' training) 12 10.72% 
Training of teachers of religion - Ivoti 14 12.50% 
Faculty of Theology in the FRG 14 12.50% 
Faculty of Theology in the USA 6 5.36% 
Other denominations ld 4.46% 

112 100.00% 


The relatively high reply rate, considering that it was a survey 
by letter, indicates that the problems raised were a matter of concern 
for the respondents. The weakest response was found among the foreign 
pastors (Faculty of Theology in the FRG and in the USA): only a third 


replied, whereas the reply rate amounted to over 50$ for the other groups. 


s 
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3. Pastors' priorities: Worship, Christian education and pastoral care/ 
visiting are the activities that engage most of the time and the efforts 
of the ECLCB pastors. The data show that these priorities are set both 
by the pastors' own interests and by the expectations of the parishes. 
Social work as well as other social activities are clearly relegated to 
second place (in the scale of importance, worship service is rated almost 
four times higher than social work). 

4. Theological categories: On the basis of the reasons given for the 
priorities, which permit conclusions as to theological orientation, the 
pastors can be divided into two groups representing two basic tendencies: 
a vertical tendency that, above all, emphasizes the relationship God/man, 
sees the meaning of worship in the adoration of God and puts the procla- 
mation of the word of God in the foreground; and a horizontal tendency 
that places greater emphasis on human relations and sees worship as a 
social and communicative event, which, proceeding from the word of God, 
prepares human beings for everyday life. The majority of pastors incline 
to the vertical tendency. If, however, the age factor is taken into 
account, it appears that the horizontal tendency is gaining ground among 
the younger pastors coming from the Faculty of Theology of São Leopoldo 
(age 25 - 35). In this age group growing criticism of the structures 

of church work is manifest. About 25$ of the respondents justify their 
priorities by referring to tradition and parish structures and to the 
expectations placed in them. They submit to these structures but reveal 
spontaneously that they would set their priorities differently, if their 
work situation permitted it. The following obstacles are quoted mainly: 
the scope of parishes, the need to take care of a multitude of parish 
groups and preaching commitments, the geographical dispersion of parish 
members, the lack of lay personnel. The great number of routine jobs 
that result from this do not leave the pastors enough time to develop 
their own creative initiatives. Thus, among the younger pastors a grow- 
ing critical potential exists, which could possibly be activated but, 

on the other hand, might end in resignation. 


5. Ecumenical relations: The replies to the question concerning ecu- 





menical relations show clearly that for about three quarters of all pas- 
tors they consist of common participation in public ceremonies, of 
ecumenical marriages and occasional visits to each other. Only 12.5% 

of the respondents indicate closer cooperation. 4.5% refer to coopera- 
tion in social work. 10.7% of the pastors indicate that no ecumenical 
relations exist in their parishes. It appears that ECLCB pastors confine 


themselves to their parishes in their work and make contact with parishes 
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of other denominations only on special occasions and in individual cases. 
Only a few seek closer cooperation on questions that concern all churches. 


Contacts are sáid to exist with the following churches: 


Catholic Church 72 times 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (Missouri) 20 times 
Methodists 12 times 
Baptists 11 times 
Congregationalists 10 times 
Prebyterians 9 times 
Episcopalians 7 times 
Pentecostalists 5 times 
Other 10 times 


The frequency of encounters with the Catholic church is explained 
by the fact that it is found everywhere, that mixed marriages are 
frequent and that there are many ceremonies in which both churches 
participate. The other Protestant churches are not omnipresent, with 
the exception of the Pentecostalists who are found practically everywhere. 
Why are there no contacts with them on parish level? The most probable 
explanation is that the contacts of the pastors resemble those of their 
parish members, which take place among members of different denominations 
belonging to the same social class. Thus, contacts between denominations 
arise only if their members belong to the same social class. Hence, the 
Pentecostalists, who generally belong to a lower social class, do not 
enter the ecumenical horizon of ECLCB pastors (unless, perhaps, as a 
danger of church members of a lower social class being enticed away by 
the Pentecostalists). 


6. Cooperation in non-church social welfare organizations: The follow- 





ing answers were given to the question concerning cooperation and links 
with secular social organizations (trade unions, health services, insti- 
tutions for social promotion): 
no cooperation 40% 
participation in ceremonies and on special occasions 10% 
occasional cooperation 32% 
continuing cooperation 8% 

The data show that a minority only seek cooperation with such 
institutions (or that the majority have no success in their efforts to 
seek cooperation?). Cooperation is particularly slight among foreign pas- 
tors (from the FBG and the USA) : one fourth indicates occasional coopera- 
tion and nobody mentions continuing cooperation. The Brazilian pastors 


trained at the Faculty of Theology of Sao Leopoldo are the most likely 
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to indicate contacts with secular social welfare organizations: 41% 
indicate occasional cooperation and 12$ continuing cooperation. 
7. Social work: The replies to the question concerning meaningful 
social work reveal two predominant tendencies: According to that which 
is quoted most frequently, the preponderant task consists in giving 
instructions on nutrition, health and education problems as well as in 
promoting education; the second, however, is in favour of promoting 
groups that could then independently tackle problems. Social work in 
terms of alms-giving (clothing, medicines) is considered meaningful only 
by a minority of 6.25%. Here the gap between the pastors' theory and 
practice becomes evident: Although they consider it particularly mean- 
ingful that the formation and organization of groups be promoted, it is 
nevertheless a widely known and recognized fact that the parishes' social 
work consists mainly in distributing clothes, medicines, etc. to the 
needy. One group of 12.5% regards the evangelization of the poor as the 
most meaningful social task. 
8. Social responsibility of the ECLCB: In order to determine the 
social responsibility of the church the pastors were given a choice of 
three alternative replies: 

a) The church's task is to make up for shortcomings 


in the fields of education and health care 208 
b) The church's task is to denounce injustices while 

taking into account the social, economic and 

political circumstances 20% 
Cc) The church's task is to create awareness among 

marginalized groups and to participate in their 

struggle for justice 18% 
d) Other (individual formulations) 30% 

No reply 12% 


The pastors' own formulations can be divided into two equal groups 
representing the following two types: 

a) The church's task is to give human beings spiritual and moral 

preparation for a responsible life in society. 

b) The church's task is to preach the gospel to man in society. 

Thus, 38% of pastors advocate a greater social commitment of the 
church, of whom 18% approve action for social change. This shows again 
that the critical potential is strongest among the Brazilian pastors of 
the Faculty of Theology: Among them 45% (i.e. 27 out of 61) chose 
answers b) and c). 
9. Assessment of social conditions: The question dealing with the 
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causes of poverty and marginalization in Brazilian society was answered 
as follows: 

14$: There have always been poor people. There are simply more 

people living in the world today and, consequently, the 
poor are more numerous. 

45$: in one way or another attribute the responsibility to the 

social system which does not provide equal opportunities for 
all. 

23%: see poverty and marginalization as a transitory phenomenon 

that will be remedied as progress goes on. 
6$: do not reply. 

The remainder indicated various causes, among them lack of love, 
human greed, previous mistakes. 

Of the pastors trained at the Faculty of Theology of Sao Leopoldo 
only five regard poverty as something ordained by God, whereas 34 con- 
sider that the system is to blame (553). 

10.  Concluding remarks: At the present stage of data evaluation, no 
exact statistical conclusions can be drawn regarding the aims of the 
survey. Besides, Dornalli Purper considers that it will not be possible 
to do so adequately. But, generally speaking, it should be possible to 
make more of the data collected. 

Nevertheless, the following conclusion is permissible: Among the 
ECLCB pastors there is a critical potential discernible with regard both 
to church structures and social conditions. It is particularly among 
the Brazilian pastors that a critical attitude shows, especially among 
the younger generation trained at the Faculty of Theology of São Leopoldo. 
However, this critical attitude to society is hardly ever defined clear- 
ly and it is not coupled with a corresponding social commitment (excep- 
tions apart). In addition to prevailing political conditions, the 
obstacles to translating critical attitudes into practice appear to be 
church and parish structures, which stand in the way of individual 


initiatives by the pastors. 


(Translation from the German by Dorothea Millwood) 
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26. CHILE (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Chile) 


Interim Report 
Reporter: H. Beisiegel 


Preliminary Remark: I would like to begin by saying that this in- 
terim report has a personal character, that is to say, it reflects my own 
opinions and, especially in Section III, expresses my own views. 

No official position of the ELCCh is available and none can be 
obtained at the moment. 

1. How did we experience the problem as set forth in the title of the 


Study? 
Please understand that in paragraphs A and B below I can only give 





a brief outline of events. 
A. Tho situation of our church up to September 1973 

The life of our church ran a relatively smooth course up to then. 
In the main, our congregations were composed of the descendants of 19th 
century German immigrants - we were, so to speak, an "immigrants' church". 
These parishioners were and are extremely conservative and given to 
tradition. They all belonged to the Chilean middle classes and they in- 
sisted on having pastors from Germany, since they placed a high value on 
preserving the German language within the church. Politically speaking, 
our parishioners were and are rightists - though without fanaticism; as 
regards character, a distinctive feature - and exceptions confirm the 
rule - is that they do not have the courage of their own convictions. 

The ministry of the pastors was gratefully received, even though 
here and there the opinion prevailed that the pastor was a parish employee 
who should do as the parish wished. Although pastors were often regarded 
as "masters of ceremonies", nevertheless in every parish there were a 
few people for whom worship and active participation in parish tasks 
meant something. 

In other words, ours was a volunteers' church yet it had distinct 
symptoms of a people's church. 

Some elements of social work did exist. But the parishioners 
themselves hardly needed such assistance, they were all economically 
well off. Hence, in some parishes there were social relief operations 
particularly for the so-called "lower" classes of the Chilean population, 


but basically there was little or no concern for the "others". 
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In a certain sense it is true that we lived "in a ghetto", as the 
former Dean Frenz once said. 

The Spanish-language activities, which began in the sixties with 
the help of North-American missionaries (LCA), were met with distrust 
and irritation. Yet later they were accepted and even taken up and en- 
couraged within the "old (German-speaking) congregations". 

To sum up: By and large, peace, tranquility and indifference 
reigned. Even pastors concentrated entirely on the present. Questions 
such as "Who are we really?" "Do we faithfully accomplish our task as 
a church?" "How are we wanting?" were almost never asked. 

B. The situation of our church from September 1973 until today (August 
1976). 
Even during the time of the Unidad Popular (1970-1973), it happened 





occasionally that pastors in Santiago looked after foreigners. In the 
main, they were South-Americans who either had sought refuge in Allende's 
Chile in view of pressures in their own countries or who had come volun- 
tarily, probably in some cases invited by the government, because they 
saw opportunities of many kinds in Chile. But this relief action in 
favour of individuals was not exactly proclaimed from the housetops; the 
parishes hardly took note of it and often did not even know about it. 

For relations between church leaders and parishes and among the parishes 
had been in a bad state for a long time. 

On September 11, 1973, Allende's socialist government was replaced 
by a military junta. The effect of this changeover was that the number 
of those in need of help rose sharply. No longer only foreigners were 
concerned but many Chileans as well, not only persons persecuted and 
imprisoned for political and ideological reasons but also people fighting 
for their economic existence who had lost their jobs, as well as the 
family members of the victims. The majority of our pastors, for the most 
part of foreigners themselves, in one way or another stood up for these 
people. An "ecumenical relief agency" was set up with other churches 
of the country which, considering the circumstances, accomplished a lot 
to find out what happened to missing persons, to give economic assis- 
tance, to get exit permits, to provide jobs, etc, We take it that Dean 
Frenz's activity at that time is generally known. 

How then did our parishes react to this activity of their pastors? 

It must be understood that due to their political stand and opinions 
parishioners were unable to understand this involvement of their pastors 
for "others" - which was new to them. Our congregations were in no way 


prepared for this; it was, so to speak, a slap in their faces. And, 
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unfortunately, as far as I know, there was little done at the outset by 
the church leaders or by individual pastors to create understanding in 
the parishes for this "innovation". Moreover, relatively little came 
to be known about the activities of individual pastors and the Dean in 
this field. Was it then not understandable in a sense that by far the 
majority of parishioners reacted badly - coolly and often quite clumsily 
to begin with, strongly and sometimes provocatively later? 
The annoyance of the congregations soon turned - no matter 
whether rightly or wrongly - on the person of Dean Frenz. When they 
failed to succeed with their demand that he resign (the majority of 
the synod was on Frenz's side right to the end), almost all German- 
speaking congregations withdrew from the synod (Frutillar November 1974) 
and formed their own church. 
The position today: The ELCCh consists of two German-speaking and 
three Spanish-speaking parishes. 
It has lost about 75$ of its former members. 
The LCCh (Lutheran Church in Chile) consists of six German-speaking 
parishes. Two parishes remained independent without joining one or the 
other of the two churches. 
This very painful process made it necessary that, in view of what 
happened and also in view of our further course, we must undertake self- 
analysis to avoid the risk of sooner or later becoming heretics or 
being left without parishes. 
The political conflict in our church, which was triggered by the 
events of September 11, 1973 - and it seems to me that, at least at the 
outset, was not due to theological reasons - must not simply be regarded 
as over and done with. It must lead to self-analysis yielding concrete 
results. It is true that in one way or another we were concerned with the 
"whole human being", but our church was broken by this, among other things. 
We hope that the LWF study "The Identity of the Church and its 
Service to the Whole Human Being" will be of help to us. The questions 
that in our situation cry for an answer (with reference, in part, to a 
working paper of the pastors' conference) are the following: 
"WHAT IS THE CHURCH?" 
"WHO ARE WE?" 
"WHAT MUST WE DO?" 

II. Steps taken so far. 

I regret to say that within the pastors' group we went hardly beyond 
preliminary talks. There is a working paper that informs about the 


Steps taken so far. However, at our latest pastors' meeting a week ago 


EIN. 
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the financial aspect concerning the situation of our church was touched 
upon. The question arose whether we could take it upon ourselves to 
continue (or, to continue in this way) although or because we are entire- 
ly dependent on financial (and partly personal) means from abroad (EKD - 
LCA). 

As far as I know, the Reconciliation Congregation in Santiago is 
the only one which has had a "Theological Reflection on the Course and 
the Position of the Congregation". (This congregation with Pastor Becker 
was formed in Santiago after the withdrawal of the German-speaking con- 
gregations from the ELCCh and belongs to our church.) 

By defining church as a "community of human beings following Jesus 
Christ" it is intended to awaken and promote personal membership, per- 
sonal faith and witness, as well as the involvement of the individual 
in the congregation and to see these as a sign of true membership. 

The church as a church serving by means of the word of God must 
implement God's merciful will in all spheres and thus it comprises the 
whole human being. From this perspective there is little that so far 
has been done in our church with regard to a critical self-analysis and 
its implications. But there are beginnings. In the Spanish-speaking 
parishes such a possible transformation or even a change in thinking will 
not meet with great difficulties since from the outset they were 
structured differently from the "old" parishes. (The principle of 
voluntariness was more strongly emphasized there.) 

We must wait and see what consequences such a "renewal" or even 
"innovation" will have in the remaining German-speaking congregations. 
III. Plans to follow-up the study. 

We expect to make some progress at the synod of October/November 
of this year in Santiago. Whether we shall get stuck in theory - as so 
often happens - or whether we will reach concrete decisions, remains to 


be seen. 


Personally, I see the "burning" problems as the following: 
1. What must we do to mobilize our parishioners to prevent everything 


always falling on the shoulders of pastors and church directors? 





2. What must we do to shake off our financial and personal dependence 





on foreign countries? 


3. What must we do to be able to call ourselves the church of Jesus 
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It is up to us now whether the ELCCh takes its mission seriously 
and thus continues to serve God's,will or whether it will more or less 
miserably pine away - unable to live and unable to die. In this connexion, 


we are hoping to receive suggestions and assistance from other churches. 


(Translation from the German by Dorothea Millwood) 
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26.1 Appendix 
Theological Reflections on a Definition of the Course 
and Position of the Evangelical Lutheran Reconcilia- 
tion Congregation in Santiago within the Framework of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Chile 
- October 1975 - 


Views based on the experience of recent years. 
Biblical guideline: "Let us look to Jesus Christ, the pioneer and 
perfecter of our faith" (Hebr. 12:2). 

1) The Church takes its life and being from Jesus Christ alone; 
by constantly renewed attention to his promise and to his will and by 
appropriate attitudes, actions and endurance. 

The Church is an association of people who hear, obey and serve 
Jesus Christ in this way. 

"The gospel of Jesus Christ and obedience to his commands take 
precedence over all else in our work. Thus only can all historical, 
social, cultural and linguistic factors be put in their proper per- 
spective." 

- The Church is not a club. 

- The Church's existence and mission are not affected by its 

numerical size. 

2) Jesus Christ is Lord and Master of the Church as one who 
serves and suffers, 

The Church is called to help and serve lost and suffering mankind; 
it imposes no conditions and fears neither eventual misunderstandings, 
calumnies nor persecutions. 

- Membership of the Church brings no privileges (e.g. Church burial, 
or social assistance), rather does it entail an obligation to serve and 
a readiness to suffer, if necessary (serving Church, serving community). 

3) Jesus Christ is Lord and Master of the Church as the Risen Christ. 

The Church lives by its invincible hope in the redemption of all 
mankind. Therein lies its courage, confidence and unselfishness. 

- Therefore the Church can never come to terms with evil or what 
is contrary to God's will. Its constant task is to keep alive in men's 
minds the dichotomies of life and death, love and hate, justice and 
injustice, freedom and oppression. In this way peace can be accomplished. 

- It cannot accept that conception of Christian peace, which is 
basically no more than resignation in the face of problems and an attempt 


to evade them. 
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4) Jesus Christ calls us personally into his service. 

Greater efforts must be made to guide the individual along the path 
of personal faith and testimony according to his state in life (Biblical 
and theological studies, meditation, prayer, elucidation of questions 
of private and social ethics etc.) 

The Church can only allow personal membership. 

- Experience has shown that membership on paper or vicarious mem- 
bership (through the family) can expose the Church to the influences of 
extraneous forces. 

5) The believer in the service of Jesus Christ needs constant, 


active participation in the congregation, which supports, strengthens 





and binds him, and calls him to mission and service. 

Ways and means must be found to reveal and manifest the Community 
of Christians (Divine Service, Holy Communion, communication within the 
Congregation, visits, social gatherings, dues, stewardship etc.). 

6) The Church is administered by pastors and laity in joint res- 
ponsibility before the gospel. 

Eventual differences of opinion are settled within the Church in 
a climate of candour and mutual respect. 

- Cherch decisions cannot be subjected to the criterion of majo- 
rity vote alone. 

- Lies of any sort, including the distortion or withholding of 
information, and the application of pressure on public opinion (press, 
radio, television etc.) in internal Church matters, are not compatible 
with the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

- Such methods must be vigorously rejected, as must all attempts 
to induce State authorities to intervene in Church matters. 

7) Jesus Christ as Lord and Master of the Church is Lord of the 
whole world. 

In matters concerning the preaching of the gospel and concrete 


obedience to the will of God the distinction between Chileans and foreign- 





ers is of minor importance only. 

"... We wish to carry on the work of the ELCCh in association with 

worldwide Christianity." 

To this end the Church is called upon to raise its voice to uphold 
the dignity of the human being, who is created in God's image and who 
has been reconciled and renewed by Jesus Christ. This human dignity is 
threatened today by multiple dangers (malnutrition, disease, illiteracy, 
lack of participation, use of violence in the interests of individuals 


or groups, total control by the State over human life etc.). 
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- The Church cannot take part in experiments tending to lower the 
dignity of the individual to suit specific interests or ideologies. 

8) Jesus Christ is Master of body and soul, of family and State, 
of economic and social systems. 

The Church must therefore assert God's gracious will in all sectors. 

This is the true "political" mission of the Church. 

We must guard against all arbitrary interpretations of the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Two Kingdoms, tending to deny Christian responsibility 
for all spheres of human action. 

"Faith must be kept free from ideological and party-political 

obligations." 

9) The significance of Christian unity in the testimony of the Church. 

The sincerity and credibility of the Church and of the individual 
Christian are the result of constant attention to the gospel and of col- 
lective discussions, where different personal standpoints can be expressed, 
commented upon and even criticized in the spirit of brotherly respect. 

This holds good for ecumenical as well as for internal Church matters. 

This also furthers the growth of Christian unity, an important 
element in the Church's testimony on earth. 

All attempts to "purify" the Church by the exclusion of undesir- 
able persons or by the suppression of opinions from political, social, 
cultural or linguistic motives must be uneguivocally rejected. 

10) For a definition of the Church's stand on the question of 
Marxism, capitalism and nationalism, we recommend the discussion of 
the proceedings of the Catholic Bishops' Conference in Chile, published 
under the title "Gospel and Peace" (Evangelio y Paz), Sept. 1975. 


Passages in quotation marks are taken from the Foundation Declaration 


of the Reconciliation Congregation, 9th July, 1975. 


(Translation from the German by Dorothy Bassam) 
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27. MEXICO (Centro de Estudios Ecumenicos) 


Sociological Notes on the 
Identity of the Mexican Church 
Reporter: Gilberto Giménez Montiel 


The present article is a brief 
synthesis of a series of inqui- 
ries in the sociology of religion 
carried out by the Mexican Center 


for Ecumenical Studies 


l. The problem of the Church's identity can be addressed on a 
theological-normative level. In this case, it is a matter of examining 
sources and tradition to explain the "notae ecclesiae," i.e., those 
Characteristics which must be present if a community of believers is 
to be recognized as a Church. 

But this problem can also be addressed from a historical- 
sociological perspective and, in this case, it is a matter of simply 
observing how the Church (or a community of believers regarding 
themselves as such) resolves de facto the problem of its identity in 
a given historical conjuncture, amid the contradictions and conflicts 
which threaten and jolt it. 

Without entering into a discussion of the ways in which the diffe- 
rent approaches to this problem are related, we wish to work exclusively 
from the second perspective, i.e., the historical-sociological. We 
wish to inquire into how the Catholic Church of Mexico resolves de facto 
its problem of identity (and that of the continuity or reproduction of 
this identity over time, as the problem of the identity of any social 
group necessarily implies the problem of its "reproduction" over time). 

2. The sociologist who treats this question empirically will 
quickly note a rather surprising fact: the Catholic "religious bloc" 

(1) in Mexico lacks the minimum conditions permitting an objective in- 
quiry into the problem of its identity, at least in an overall sense. 

For this "bloc" lacks homogeneity and unity and is in fact composed of 
multiple distinct and sometimes contradictory religions. In such con- 


ditions, how can one speak of identity? 
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Our empirical inquiries at the Center for Ecumenical Studies have 


shown that within the same "religious bloc," a polarization exists which 





opposes, in qualitative terms, a religion for intellectuals and educated 


persons and a folk religion. 
Between these extreme poles, one finds intermediate religious 





groups which frequently take on, in contradictory fashion, some of the 
characteristics of one or the other of the two poles (e.g., the religi- 
osity of the suburban population or of the lower middle classes). 

Nor are these poles, in turn, homogeneous. Thus, for example, 
the religion of the urban intellectuals and educated people is split 
up into a traditional religion, organically controlled and systematized 
by the Church hierarchy, and a politically and theologically radical 
faith, represented by the Christian Marxists. (Progressive liberals 
of the Evropean type are not a significant force in Mexico.) 

The folk religion pole is for its part a conglomeration in which 
one can pick out, for example, the religion of the traditional peasant 
communities, rural and suburban pentecostalism, the religion of the 
suburban working class and the functional substitutes for religion 
(spiritualism, magic, astrology, etc.) 

According to our interpretation, this heterogeneity of the religious 
phenomenon expresses, at the level of symbolic representation, the class 
structure of Mexican society. 

2.1- "Cultivated religion" is, in general, characterized by 
the predominance of doctrinal content ("religious ideation") and of 
symbolic practices which assume the weight of cultural and scholarly 
codes inaccessible to the mass of the people. 

This type of faith, which ultimately presupposes an urban back- 
ground, is itself divided into two sub-groupings: 

a) first, there is the traditional "cultivated religion," directly 
sytematized by the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and characterized 
by the spiritual/temporal dichotomy (and the whole semantic 
field associated with it). Further, it seeks to remove the 
scenario of religious life to the subjective sphere (in both 
personal and inter-personal relationships); its collective 
support comes from the urban middle strata (particularly the 
petty bourgeoisie) and it is closely linked to typical values 
of those strata: individualism, privatism, family-centeredness, 
subjective sense of community, conscientiousness, intimacy, etc. 


b) Second, there is the equally "cultivated" religion of the Left 


Christian radicals (clerics and intellectuals for the most part), 
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characterized by the direct involvement of the spiritual in 
politics (political theologies, the Latin American theology 


of liberation, etc.). It views its own political commitment 





olidarity with the oppressed") as a privileged religious 
expression, sometimes to the detriment of its more traditional 
religious vocation. 

2.2- In contra-distinction to the "cultivated religion" of the 
urban intellectuals and educated, peasant folk religion (the faith of 
the vast majority of Mexicans) is characterized by its lack of "religious 
ideation" (in a doctrinal sense) and by the predominance of a mythic- 
ritual system centered on the values of biological and social subsis- 
tence. 

For our inquiries in East-Central Mexico have led us to the dis- 
covery of a form of peasant religion which is strongly institutionalized 
(without any specialization), invariably legitimized by reference to 
ancestral traditions and administered in a corporative fashion, on the 
basis of a model of lay self-management. This form of public religion 
takes as its central theme the precariousness of existence (biological 
and social) and, consequently, the search for protection and security 
on this earth. This theme is dramatized symbolically in the form of 
a heteronomous relationship with the sacred (local or regional patron 
saints) to whom are attributed the final control over the distribution 
of vital wordly goods (good health, plentiful crops, etc.) (3). 

3. In view of this fragmented and heterogeneous religious 
panorama, it is clear that the problem of the Church's identity (which 
also implies its "unity" and homogeneity) can only be resolved in ideo- 


logical terms. 
Obviously, it will be the "apparatchiks" of the Church who under- 





take the administration of this ideological resolution, since they func- 
tion as the principal agents of ideological cohesion in the "religious 
bloc." The principal means will be, on one hand, iron discipline and, 
on the other, a permanent indoctrination which inculcates acceptance of 
the norms and values which form the basis of the "Catholic consensus." 
It can be shown that the Church's strategy for creating and main- 
taining this illusion of homogeneity and identity rests on an objective 
fact: the universal acceptance of religious "symbols" in all forms of 
religion, which allows concealment of the diversity of the symbols' 
"meanings." Thus, for example, the fact that Christ is a "symbol" or 
common point of reference throughout the whole Catholic "religious bloc" 
permits the obscuring of the "mythical" meaning of this symbol in folk 
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religion, its intimatist and subjectivist meaning for the urban middle 
strata or its political meaning in the religious practice of the 
Christian Marxists. 

Thanks to this illusion of homogeneity, linked to the universal 
acceptance of "symbols," the official apparatus of the Church can mani- 
pulate folk religion and, in turn, co-opt radical religiosity under the 
guise of supporting "pluralism in the Church." 

The hierarchical-institutional apparatus makes use of this same 
expedient to create the illusion of its continuity or identity over time. 
On this point, the French anthropologist Roger Bastide has developed 
the following thesis: "the Church, in its double aim of trying to re- 
adapt to the surrounding society when its alienation from it threatens 
to become acute while at the same time making clear, ideologically, 
that it has not budged despite appearances, keeps the old symbols while 
altering slightly their meanings (the same symbols over time take on 
different meanings) ..." (4). 

The Catholic Church feels the need to affirm its identity in time 
and space in a dual dimension: on the universal and national planes. 

In order to impress the Mexican people, its identity in the first 
dimension is affirmed by reference to the cluster of values which are 
considered to be the nub of "Catholicity," such as, for example, "com- 
munion" with Rome and the universal Episcopate. 

On the national level, identity is forged by reference to a common 
emblem, intensively cultivated and preached by the Mexican ecclesiasti- 
cal apparatus: the national cult of the Virgin of Guadalupe (5). 

Our Center has studied the mechanisms of these ideological forms 
of "identification" in monograph studies. 

4. On one level, not global but sectoral, in this case that of 
peasant folk religion, we were able to thoroughly analyze the sociolo- 
gical mechanisms of "identification." We were able to establish, in 
brief, that the images of the "patron saints" and "advocates" constituted 
the "emblematic" point of reference which defined faith for the group 
and served as the basis for "recognition" among the members of the 
group. Also the mechanisms of acceptance or exclusion of outsiders 
function by reference to the patron saints and the cycle of feastdays. 

This function of "symbolic identification" which the images perform 
also relates to its function of "protection." The "saints" not only 
represent the identity of the group but also its "shield of protection" 
against a common situation of precariousness, insecurity and risk. 


And that which protects against a common threat automatically becomes 
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converted into a factor of identity and cohesion. 
If we combine these functions (identification and protection), we 


"advocates" of peasant folk 


can conclude that the "protector saints" and 
religion serve as symbolic protection for the community itself, by way 
of auto-transcendence in the imagination, negating precariousness and 
its limits. This operation can be interpreted as an ideological stra- 
tegy for survival against precariousness and-to allow people to con- 


tinue to hope against hope. 











) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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NOTES 


For the notion of "religious bloc," see P. Bourdieu, "Genése et 


structure du champ religieux," in Revue Francaise de Sociologie, 





XII, 1971, pp. 295-334. 

The Mexican Center for Ecumenical Studies has made several 
monographic studies of the religion of the urban middle strata 
(e.g., in the framework of the Christian Family Movement), of 
the Christian Marxists (the unpublished monograph of Guillermo 
García Zomacona) and, especially, in the field of peasant folk 
religion (cf. different monographical studies which served as 
the basis for the unpublished doctoral dissertation of Gilberto 


Gimenez, Chalma, Sanctuaire de l'Anahuac, recently defended at 





the Sorbonne in Paris). 

Cf. doctoral dissertation of Gimenez, ibid., p. 192ff. 

Cf. Roger Bastide, "Mutations religieuses," in Sociologie des 
Mutations (Paris: Editions Anthropos, 1973), pp. 165-66. 

Cf. Fernando Camara Barbachano and Teofilo Reyes Couturier, 
"Los santuarios y las peregrinaciones," in Anales, Instituto 
Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, Mexico, 1972-73, pp. 5-22. 
Cf. Giménez, op. cit., p. 224. 


(Translated from the Spanish by Bruce Vandervort) 














27.1 Appendix 


CHALMA:  SANCTUARY OF ANAHUAC: 
AN ETHNO-SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF A RURAL SANCTUARY 
(Concluding Chapter) 


by Gilberto Giménez 


We can now better understand why pilgrimages are an integral part 
of folk religion, just as the precariousness of life at the local level 
is inseparable from its projection beyond the locality and as local 
struggles for survival are at one with the search for solidarity beyond 
the local level. 

We can sum up by saying that folk religion's modes of expression 
at the regional level have, in our case, a specific function: they 
further and make explicit the cultural homogeneity of the regional 
peasant sector and, conversely, reaffirm and reinforce the integration 
of local communities. This unifying function of Our Lord of Chalma is 
revealed in informal fashion during festivals, when the images of the 
village patron saints are clustered about the image of the regional 
patron saint. 

Just as traditional communities tend to collapse on contact with 
urban culture, so the traditional Chalma ceremony tends to degenerate 
when crowds of city dwellers arrive at the shrine. This happens during 
festivals frequented mainly by members of the median and marginal 
populace of the Federal District. The sociological explanation for 
this less traditional Chalma ceremony brings us back to a problem which 
lies beyond the scope of our present discussion: the impact of urbanism 
on folk religion and on city-village relationships. 


Folk Religion and Official Religion 





Up to now, we have spoken of the social determinants of folk reli- 
gion and of its effectiveness in fostering social integration. In so 
doing, we have only dealt in abstract fashion with its relations with 
the religious and social institutions of the “ruling social stratum," 
i.e., the "modern" capitalist society, which dominates within the 
Mexican social structure. 

We must now sharpen and "dialecticize" our earlier point of view - 
justifiable only for methodological reasons - and reformulate it in a 


correct perspective: peasant communities, along with their religious and 





Note of the Editor: Because of their technical nature, the author's foot- 


notes have been left out. 
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social institutions, can only be understood within the framework of their 
symbiotic, almost asymmetrical, relationships to the "ruling social stra- 
fum” 


From this standpoint, we will formulate the following thesis: folk 





religion, despite its specificity and relative autonomy, is also a domi 





nated faith, which only remains living through its resistance to offi- 





cial religion. 

Beginning with the problem of social determinants, we can state 
that dependent capitalism seeks to maintain and reinforce the "structure 
of plausibility" of folk religion, in that the process of capitalist 
accumulation can only occur in developing nations at the expense of a 
pre-capitalist sector, generally traditional agriculture. In Mexico, 
for example, "both economic and political forces lock agricultural pro- 
duction into a vicious circle, in which the capitalist sector cannot 
exist without a non-capitalist sector; but in which, at the same time, 
the capitalist sector can develop only by destroying the non-capitalist 
sector, thus producing a crisis which forces the non-capitalist sector 
to protect itself as best it can." 

This situation probably explains the contradictory attitude of the 
political authorities toward traditional society: on the one hand, they 
try to protect it, on the other, to destroy or delimit it. 

As far as socio-cultural integration is concerned, we should make 
it clear that traditional village communities achieve this integration 


not only by "turning inward" (hacia adentro) but also by taking a stand 





"against external influences," by constantly defending their integration 
against outside, disintegrating forces. 

Rural society finds in its immediate surroundings three "modern" 
institutions with which it must deal but against which it must also 
struggle in order to preserve its identity: the urban market, the go- 
vernment and the official Church. 

In our view, traditional peasant society succeeds in dóing this 
by establishing to the greatest extent possible with the dominant strata 
of scciety only external relationships of blockage, while keeping re- 
lationships of interchange at a minimum, 


On the economic level, the commercial transactions between buyers 








and sellers are an example of "relations of blockage." For these re- 
lations are always impersonal; they do not take into account the cultural 
levels of the partners and thus cannot serve as media for transmitting 
cultural traits (at least in the short term). Some inhabitants of San 


Pedro Atlapulco deal every Sunday with tourists who come from the Federal 
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District to rent their horses. However, these contacts remain impersonal 
and do not take on "acculturative" characteristics. 

Politically, peasant community relations with government officials 
are, again, those of blockage, and, to the peasants, have one overriding 
purpose: defense of the community's political autonomy. 

For "in peasant eyes, the State is the most obvious manifestation 
of all that which is 'the other.' For them, it incarnates the external 
and concretizes within it all the virtues and defects of non-peasant 
society. Like anarchists, they focus all their hostility toward exter- 
nal and dominating forces upon the State." 

The blockage mechanism, which can sometimes lead to a full-blown 
rebellion against the "authorities," normally expresses itself in what 
amounts to an ambiguity tacitly accepted by the two parties: common 
acceptance of images and diverse interpretation of their meanings. 

At San Pedro Atlapulco, for instance, there is a hierarchy of authority; 
this is the symbol. But for the village, this authority is autonomous, 
composed as it is of local people; the municipal government, which 
represents the State, recognizes this in giving it its official support. 
For these same municipal officials, however, the village authorities 
derive their powers from the State and local control over the selection 
process is limited to simply "presenting" candidates whom the government 
tolerates as a bow to local custom. 

On the socio-cultural level, the school is a veritable Trojan 
Horse of modern society with the traditional community and represents 
a specific case of the "interchange relationship." 

However, we are mainly interested here in the relationship between 
folk religion and the official Church. 

Here again, from the peasantry's point of view, relations are of 
the blockage type and are also generally carried on the basis of imper- 
sonal relations with the representatives of the official Church. For 
we have seen how, at Chelma and in the traditional villages, contact 
with the priests and religious orders are of a formal, almost ceremonial, 
nature. 

But at the most profound level, "blockage" in relations with the 
official Church also operates on the basis of a fundamental ambiguity: 
the universal acceptance of religious symbols and the diverse appre- 
ciation of their meanings. 

The universally approved symbols are, for example, "Our Lord" of 
Chalma, the patron saints, the mass, the holy water, stereotypical 
religious hymns and the pilgrimage itself. But these symbols have 
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different meanings to each of the parties involved. In general, we can 
say that the peasants reinterpret the official religion's symbols/mean- 
ing in light of their own "mythic isotopy" and "syntax." 

Take the mass, for instance. For the official clergy, the mass 
is the re-enactment of the sacrifice of Christ and full participation 
in it requires taking Holy Communion. For the traditionalist peasants, 
however, "having a mass said" is only one of the community's obligations 
toward the Saints; it is both an offering and a payment for the protec- 
tion that the latter are believed to have provided. The obligation of 
the mass is fulfilled if the priest is careful to celebrate it in the 
proper ritual fashion; it matters little if his assistants are ignorant 
of the rites and still less if they are communicants or not, just as 
it is unnecessary that sick people know what the person curing them says 
or does during the healing ceremonies. If the priests do not properly 
fulfill their ritual roles, responsibility for bad luck will fall upon 
their heads. 

This fundamental ambiguity allows peasants to safeguard the 
originality of their religious traditions - relations of blockage — 
but it is also a way for the Church to dominate and manipulate folk 


religion in its own interests. 
For this domination and manipulation are based precisely on the 


illusion of homogeneity which underlies the identity of the symbols. 
The Church co-opts folk religion through the fiction that its forms of 
expression are, after all, "approved" and orthodox, although quite 
imperfect and betraying a certain unilateral emphasis on the peripheral 
and secondary aspects of religion. 

From this comes the policy of "concessions" and the persistent 
strategy of the "semi-legitimization" of folk religion by the official 
clergy. This "semi-legitimization" frequently takes the form of a the- 
ological "remodulation" of the content of folk religion. "Remodulation" 
is a concept in the theory of communications which describes the process 
whereby the source emits no new information, limiting himself to slight 
variations on the points of view and stereotypes of the receiver. This 
concept helps us to "decode" most of the sermons or homilies one hears 
in the shrine of Chalma: it is good to pray for the good health of 
loved ones, but it is even better to pray for steadfastness in faith 
...; it is good to bring offerings to Our Lord of Chalma but it should 
be remembered that the greatest gift is that of one's heart through 


Holy Communion .. 





it is good to do penance but not in such an exagge- 


rated or imprudent way that one's health is endangered ...; it is good 
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to visit the shrine of Our Lord of Chalma but one should not imbibe 
afterward ...; it is good to make a pilgrimage to Chalma but one should 
not confuse that with dancing around the ahuehuete tree (a cypress-like 
tree - Trans.) by the road ...; it is good to purify oneself through the 
sacrament of confession but it is bad to "cleanse" the body by lighting 


candles or giving alms, since this is "a practice still heavily tainted 





by superstition ...". 

In brief, the ambiguity connected with the identity of the symbol 
allows the official Church to co-opt folk religion, which clearly brings 
it considerable benefits, not only economically but in terms of the 
legitimization and reinforcement of its power. 

It is interesting to note that the official Church frequently üses 
this strategy of ambiguity to paper over its discontinuities with an 
apparent layer of homogeneity, both at the synchronic and diachronic 
levels. Roger Bastide very correctly remarks that "the Church, in its 
double aim of trying to readapt to the surrounding society when its ali- 
enation from it threatens to become acute while at the same time making 
clear, ideologically, that it has not budged despite appearances, keeps 
the old symbols while slightly altering their meanings (the same symbols 


over time take on different meanings) = 





Returning to our examination of the peasant side of the equation, 
we can say that, in limited cases, the relations of blockage can also 
take the form of violent resistance to the clergy. Mexican newspapers 
often report the lynching or expulsion of modernizing priests who have 
dared to attack folk images. But there are also situations where the 
relations of blockage have ended up allowing the clergy to control Church 
administration and to organize festivals. In this case, the domination 
of folk religion is vertical and direct and no longer requires the 


mechanism of dissimulation or mediation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The aim of our research has been to analyze traditional Mexican 
peasant religion, particularly that of the peasant villagers of East- 
Central Mexico. 

In making this analysis, we have chosen to make our observations 
from a rather unconventional perspective: that of the expression of 
folk religious belief at shrines or, more precisely, at the only rural 
shrine of regional importance in this part of Mexico, the shrine of 


Our Lord of Chalma. We have justified this choice by noting that the 
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practice of folk religion is inseparable from pilgrimages and that the 
shrines provide a focus for the researcher who wishes to have a convenient 
grasp of the whole range of folk religious practice. 

We began this study in briefly presenting the official Church 
clergy's viewpoint on folk religion, first, because it is an ideological 
position which is widely held in Latin America and, secondly, because, 
like any other ideology, it poses the fundamental question in this matter: 
a question that sociologists must confront scientifically. We have thus 
seen that the Church sociologists make direct allusions to socio-historic 
determinants (marginality, under-development, syncretism...), to the 
relative autonomy ("deviation" from the official norm) and to the 
characteristic structure ("constellation of protection") of folk 
religion, formulating for each case ideological responses in conformity 
with the interests of the ecclesiastical institution. 

We have taken up and worked out the problem posed by Church 
sociologists in a semiotic-sociological framework, which takes critical 
exception to "current opinions" and "Church common sense" about folk 
religion. 

The semiotic approach is justified in that the religious field is 
the classic one of symbolic representations which bear, by definition, 

a whole range of meanings. Nuances apart, as far as folk religion is 
concerned, this range of meanings is not expressed for the most part in 
the form of "religious ideation," but through dramatized rituals and 
protagonists. This characteristic of folk religion allows us to adopt 
certain descriptive models taken from the semiotic narrative. 

As to the sociological perspective, we have tried to place the 
practice of folk religion in the framework of ideology, which is tied, 
as is known, to the conditions of production, the effects of misjudgement 
and the social effectiveness of systems of representation. 

In this theoretical light, our central hypothesis establishes a 
significant link between the condition and the class situation:of the 
Mexican peasant and the principal elements - with their corresponding 
syntax - of traditional peasant religion. Further, we propose to 
explore the effects of occultation and the social effectiveness of 
folk religion. 

The conclusions we have arrived at in our research can be summed 
up as follows: 

1) In East-Central Mexico, we found a heavily-institutionalized form of 
public religion, though lacking specialized agents, a religion 


invariably legitimized by reference to ancestral tradition and 
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administered in a corpcrative fashion, along the lines of a model of what 
might be called "lay self-management." This form of institutionalization 
and of management reflects the traditional structure of the village 
population of the region, as well as its cultural autonomy. 

Folk religion so structured has as a central theme the precarious- 
ness of biological and social subsistence and, consequently, the search 
for protection and security. 

This theme is symbolically dramatized in the form of a heteronomous 
relationship with the sacred, to which one looks, in the last analysis, 
for a proper regulation and distribution of worldly goods. 

2) Folk religion so characterized is expressed at two closely 
related levels: 

a) the local level, where the symbolic interaction referred to 

crystalizes around the figures of the patron saints; 

b) the supra-local level, where symbolic interaction mobilizes and 

channels several groups and communities toward reverence for 
a regional patron saint. 

The connecting link between the two levels is the pilgrimage, which 
amounts to a rite of communication with the sacred and which, in turn, 
serves to support other rites of propitiation, supplication or praise. 

3) Chalma should be considered as a regional shrine, since its 
zone of influence covers precisely the East-Central region of Mexico. 

On the one hand, it serves as a focus of the religious expression of 
the region's villagers and, on the suburban or proletarianized masses 
of the Federal District. 

Historically, Chalma developed from its pre-Hispanic antecedents, 
along the lines of a missionary strategy which can be termed "substitu- 
tionism." 

Due to centuries of isolation, Chalma was until very recently an 
exlusively rural shrine. The traditional peasant festivals were its 
most authentic feature. 

Three types of pilgrimages are made to Chalma: 

a) Public corporative pilgrimages organized within the various 

socioeconomic groupings in the villages; 

b) Pilgrimages organized by public-and voluntary groups; 

c) Pilgrimages formed by informal sub-groups, usually urban. 

Depending on which type of pilgrimage is being discussed, one can 
class the Chalma festivals as being either traditional, corporative ones 
or mass, inorganic affairs. Finally, some pilgrimages are made largely 


under clerical auspices. 
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4) Whatever their levels of expression, folk religious practices 
are rooted in the conditions and situation of the peasant class; these 
factors are essentially defined by the peasantry's structural position, 
which allows them to subsist but not to accumulate. These experiences 
of precariousness of life and powerlessness, linked to the peasantry's 
condition and situation, provide the symbolic themes and dramatization 
which characterize folk religion. 

The thematization of the sacred, with its accompanying ritual 
dramatization, represents an ideological inversion of the socio-economic 
realities of peasant life (subsistence). These elements thus can be 
understood as projections and objectifications of peasant desires for 
security and self-sufficiency, desires formulated at the transcendental 
level of the sacred. This is characteristic of the inability or 
refusal to grapple with social realities in direct fashion which is 
so much a part of folk religion, which seeks in a transcendent world 
the explanations and eventual resolutions of social contradictions. 

6) Folk religion is an effective social integrator, both at local 
and regional levels. 

Locally, it fixes the identity and historical continuity of the 
group and accomplishes the social integration of the region, facilita- 
tion, through what we have referred to as "relations of interchange," the 
reciprocal recognition of culturally homogeneous groups, groups which 
Share a common situation of precariousness and a common need for aid 
and protection. 

7) Folk religion is a dominated religion, which remains a living 
faith largely through its function as the focal point of resistance to 
the officially prescribed religion and to all the external cultural forces 
which threaten its integrity. Its resistance is based on the strategy 
of blockage, based in large part on the ambiguity or variable meanings 
lent to religious symbols. This ambiguity helps folk religion to pre- 
serve its identity but also allows it to be co-opted by official re- 
ligion, which readjusts and manipulates its content to its own advantage. 

8) The future of traditional religion will depend on preservation 
of its socio-economic base, i.e., of its "structure of plausibility." 
Should the dominant capitalist society dissolve the corporate structures 
of the peasant villages and proletarianize their inhabitants, folk 
religion will enter a phase of rapid disintegration. The first symptom 
of this development is, generally speaking, a strict separation between 


civil and religious responsibilities, with increasingly greater social 
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prestige being accorded to the former than the latter. 

9) Traditional peasant religion is marked by a symbolic ambiguity: 
on the one hand, it is the last defensive bastion of the social and 
individual identity of the peasant against the encroachments of capitalist 
society and the stimulator of village festivals and aesthetic expression; 
on the other hand, it serves to keep peasant groups immobilized and conser- 
vative, thus contributing to their distorted view of social realities 
and blocking their critical understanding of their class position and 
situation. 

This ambiguity obliges us to treat folk religion with respect and 
circumspection, in avóiding extreme attitudes either of deprecation, 
iconoclasm or native admiration (the latter of which almost always 
refers to the less important forms of cultural populism). 

Such extreme attitudes often reflect a mechanistic or Manichaean 
view, which fails to appreciate the contradictory complexity and multiple 
facets of reality. Folk religion at one and the same time contributes 
to alienation and to a consciousness of one's self and is both an ob- 
stacle to liberation and a stimulus for life and finding hope in suf- 


fering. 


(Translated from the French by Bruce Vandervort) 
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28. FINLAND (Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland) 


The Problem of the People's Church and 
the Identity of the Church 


A Study Project of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Finland 


Reporter: L. Grünvik 


The Planning of the Study and the Seminar 





Owing to the questions raised in several discussions and needs felt 
in the work of the church it was decided that the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Finland would start to study the problems of the people's church. 
In summer 1974 the Church Committee for Foreign Affairs and its Department 
for Theology were asked to plan and organize a seminar on the problems 
Concerned. A few months later the Committee for Foreign Affairs decided 
that this study on the people's church would be the Finnish contribution 
to the LWF project on the Identity of the Church. 

A three-day Seminar was held on 22-24 September 1975 in Järvenpää, 
near Helsinki. About 70 invitaticns were sent out and about 60 accepted 
to participate. Among them there were specialists in different aspects 
of the subject; some had been involved in previous discussions on the 
matter, and some represented committees or church organisations concerned. 
Even though the number of participants was considerable, the consultation 
was meant to be a gathering of specialists and those involved in the 
matter rather than a broad allover meeting of representatives. 

Owing to the large number of participants in the seminar the study 
has reached many active people involved in the issue of the Lutheran 
church. So far it has played a fairly important role in the ecclesiological 
debate and in the discussions on the people's church. 


A report on the seminar in Järvenpää by Rev. Raimo Karvonen, Secretary 


of the Committee for Church Constitution, will be sent to you later. 


Background and problems 
The problems to be dealt with at the seminar on the people's church 


have come up or have been present in the background in several of the 
discussions which have taken place in our church during the last decades. 
They have come up especially in the discussions about the renewal of 
Church legislation and the constitution of the Church. 


Even though the seminar was organised by the Church Committee for 
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Foreign Affairs it is most closely related to the work of the Committee 
for Church Constitution of The Lutheran Church of Finland. This Committee 
was established by the Synod in 1968 and it published in 1973 the first 
memorandum of 40 pages with appendixes of 35 pages. The memorandum was 

a preliminary introduction of the principles which were to be taken into 
consideration when renewing the church law and the church constitution. 
There was much discussion on the memorandum and even criticizing voices 
were heard. E.g. some younger theologians expressed in two articles their 
conviction that the relation between the church as a people's church and 
the chureh as a church of confession was not adequately taken into 
consideration in the memorandum nor was any adequate solution given there. 
After the publication of the memorandum in 1973 the committee broke off its 
work until the end of 1974. 

The concept "The people's church" has played quite an important role 
in the Nordic churches. In Finland and in Sweden during the first half 
of this century it was often regarded as a new alternative and a positive 
program. It definitely had and has the dimension of "service to the whole 
human being" and it was in many ways connected with the search for new 
ways to this service and with a new ecclesiological consciousness. - In 
Finland the idea of the people's church was felt to be a new alternative 
compared to that of the state church. 

On the other hand the concept the "people's church" is also connected 
in the present situation with different problems. This concept has been 
used and referred to in the discussion so often that its meaning is some- 
what vague. What is its exact meaning or to speak more concretely what 
different conceptions have existed and can exist under the umbrella of 
that very common term? - In order to make progress in the discussion 
and in the concrete situation of our church it is felt that it is necessary 
to analyse the concept and the discussions to be able to see the alternatives 
and express them clearly. 

Many different questions and aspects are connected with this problem. 
How does the idea of people's church fit into a fairly pluralistic setting 
like that of the Finland of today? What does the development of society 
mean? In what way could the church be the people's church previously and 
how can it be the people's church now? How far (especially in the 20's 
and 30's at the beginning of the independence of Finland) was the emphasis 
upon the people's church practically linked with a romantic view of the 
nation and the people as a spiritual totality and as an entity of its own? 
The same can - perhaps even more - be asked about the war-time in Finland. 


How are the democracy of society and the democracy of the Church related 
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to this discussion? And what is the role of the confession in " a people's 





church" - for the individual member and for the Lutheran church as a 
confessing church? In what way can the church be a people's church and 

a church of the confession at the same time? And what does that mean to 
the discussion about the renewal of church legislation and the constitution 
of the Church? And what do the different views about the people's church 
mean with regard to the service to the whole human being? What do they 


mean for the call for service on the levels of the law and the gospel? 


The Methods of the Study and the Continuation of it 





The problem of the people's church involves many different aspects. 
In the seminar in September 1975 the subject was treated from different 
viewpoints and with different methods:1. From the point of view of church 
history with special regard both to the development and changes in the 
situation which have taken place during this century and to the changes 
in the understanding of the people's church. 2. From the point of view 
of systematic theology with special regard to the analysis and typology 
of the alternative patterns of thought. 3. From the point of view of 
church sociology. 4. From the point of view of church law and 5. From 
the point of view of pastoral experience and care. - During the seminar 
the aspects mentioned were treated in lectures and group discussions. 

Four group reports were delivered. 

The need to work on this problem and on those issues has been 
strongly felt and it has risen out of the situation of the church. 
Naturally a certain concentration due to practical reasons was needed 
even when the context is wide. The seminar concentrated on the problems 
which have come up in the Finnish discussion and the Finnish situation. 
However, attention was also paid to the international context in the 
employment of background material and in other ways. 

The eleven lectures given at the seminar were all published in the 
Theological Journal "Teologinen aikakauskirja/Teologisk Tidskrift" 2/1976, 
two of them in Swedish and the rest in Finnish. 

As mentioned the whole study concerning the people's church was 
provoked above all by certain questions raised in connection with the 
work of the committee on renewal of church constitution. Therefore the 
results of the seminar in September 1975 and the questions raised there 
have been dealt with and treated in the work of that committee. Some 
more seminars to be included in the work of the committee are also planned: 
an ecclesiological seminar in September 1976 and a seminar concerning the 


principal questions of church law in October 1976. - In connection with 
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the work of the committee the Church Research Institute in Tampere is 
starting a study project on the people's church from the point of view 
of the church workers. This will be carried out by a team who will 

collect and analyze interview material. The section of Finnish Church 
History at the Theological Faculty in Helsinki is carrying out a study 
and research project concerning the Church of Finland in the recent 

ideological, political and socio-economic changes. Within this project 


special attention will be paid to the identity problem of the people's church. 


The Study and the LWF Project 





As mentioned above questions raised in discussions within the Church 
of Finland started the seminar and the study concerning the people's 
church. The work naturally concentrates on the problems actual and 
relevant in Finland. At the same time it also has an international 
context and different kinds of possibilities for solutions are shown there. 
The people's church is, as the Järvenpää seminar report clearly shows, a 
fairly broad and ambivalent concept in the ecclesiological debate. At 
the same time the people's church is and has been above all a practical 
reality, even if in many different ways, and even if the changes of 
society, the development towards pluralism and different kinds of 
secularisation have questioned the situation and the people's church 
itself. 

In the name of the LWF project on the identity of the Church also 
appears the expression "service to the whole human being". In connection 
with the people's church this expression is perhaps more relevant than it 
is often realized. 

In the study a certain concentration on aspects and on questions 
raised has been necessary. The seminar and other discussions during 
recent years in our church show the need for clearing the basic ecclesiological 
premises. If that is not done the idea of the people's church might easily 


adopt such a shape, that the identity of the church as the church of Christ 





is not clear enough. 

The emphasis was sometimes laid more upon practical viewpoints than 
upon theology. The present discussion shows that certain questions con- | 
cerning the main essence of the chruch are coming up with their own force 
and cannot be left aside. If for instance we in one way or another are 
living in a people's church, or if we speak about the people's church, 
what then is really giving the church its identity? It cannot possibly 
be its nature and shape as a people's church. And what kind of relation 
is there between the real identity of the church based on the Bible and 
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the confession on one hand and the concept and the praxis of the people's 
church on the other hand? Certain ecclesiological questions in the be- 
ginning of the century and in the 1960's which were perhaps sometimes 
forgotten are coming up again. As far as we know similar questions and 
trends will be of importance in many churches today and will be relevant 
for the work of the LWF. 

Even if the study project concerning the people's church started 
from questions brought up by Finnish discussions and was only later brought 
into connection with the LWF project on the Identity of the Church, it 
still in its own way shows its close relationship with many central 
theological problems within this project and it also shows the actuality 
of that project. In the international LWF project the emphasis was laid 
upon the right of the member churches to choose their own projects according 
to their own needs and to plan them in ways relevant to their own situations. 
In Finland we have so far limited ourselves to one important study project. 
Therefore we have not been able to treat here several different questions 
on social ethics which have been dealt with much in recent years in our 
church. The socio-ethical relevance of the people's church, however, lies 
not so much in details of special questions but rather on another level. 

With interest we have accepted the opportunity for cooperation with 
the Swedish and the Norwegian churches concerning the identity project. 
We agree with the representatives of those churches that the emphasis of 
the study should be laid upon basic theological questions concerning the 
identity of the church as is also shown in the study project concerning 


the people's church. 
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29. NORWAY (National Committee) 


Report from the Norwegian Study Workshop 


Reporter: T. Bakkevig 


Introduction 
1) General 

The Norwegian study got under way during the fall of 1973, after 
the Department of Studies of the Lutheran World Federation, in a letter 
of March 13, 1973, invited us to participate. The study was initiated 
and concluded by the Commission on Theology within the Church of Norway 
Council on Foreign Relations. Each separate contribution to the study 
is, however, on the writer's own account. It should be added that the 
inquiry covers only part of Norwegian church activities. The present 
documents are in no way meant to cover all the activities and efforts 
of the Norwegian church. 

Those who participated in - and contributed to - the study were: 
assistant professor Bernt T. Oftestad, lecturer Kai Ingolf Johannessen, 
editor Knut Lundby and study-secretary Trond Bakkevig. Hospital pastor 
Ralph Kolhes (attached to hospital services) and also teachers at the 
school for Theology and Administration at the Deacons' College 
participated in the work, and gave their contributions during the 
course of the study. They withdrew, however, from the study before 
its final stage. 

The project was designed in such a way that each participant delivered 
his independent contribution. For mutual assistance in preparing these, 


we have met regularly to discuss topics of particular relevance to the 





study. In addition we have participated in, and received reports from, 
Nordic and international consultations about the studies. We have also 
submitted our individual contributions to each other for criticism - 
before drawing up the final version. In this way we have tried to make 
sure that we would stick to fairly unified attitudes towards the issues 
of our individual material, as well as a fairly unified view of the 
problems with which we were faced. Each contribution is, however, in- 
dependent in the sense that only the writer is responsible for it. 


The following topics have been discussed: 
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"Between adjustment and entrenchment. The identity of the church 
in the welfare society on the background of a sociological study of 
secularization in the Nordic countries" by Knut Lundby. 

"The identity of the church in its service to the world. The 
functions of voluntary lay organizations in a society under seculariza- 
tion" by Bernt T. Oftestad. 

"The church and the labor movement. An historical contribution to 
the issue of the identity of the church in its service, illustrated 
through dialogues between church and labor movement, arranged by the 
Norwegian Laymen's Institute in the years between 1955 and 1963" by 
Trond Bakkevig. 

"Ecclesiastical service and political engagement. About a con- 
troversial political engagement" by Kai Ingolf Johannessen. 

In the following we will, in the first place, clarify the premises 
on which this study has been based, premises which have been laid down 
by the Commission/Department of Studies/Lutheran World Federation, as 
well as by the Norwegian Commission on Theology of Church of Norway Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. Then we will give a brief outline of Norwegian 
history and church history of the last century, so that foreign readers 
may get a certain impression of the context of the case-studies referred 
to below. Finally we will try to draw some conclusions, deriving from 
all the contributions, to see if these at decisive points converge to 
something which may constitute dogmatic elements for an ecclesiastical 


identity in its service for the whole human being. 


2) Premises for the Study 
The Lutheran World Federation emphasized that the study should have 


its starting point in the fact that "In almost all churches, and also in 


the Lutheran World Federation as a whole, conflicts on the fundamental 


question have arisen: What is the identity of the church, and how does 
it serve in its specific way the human being? ......... It is rather a 





question of what goal the individual functions and activities of the 
church have with reference to the entire being in his/her relationship 
to God and to the world, how these functions are related to one another, 
and what their presuppositions are," The study should get engaged in 
the situation of the individual church, but "There is intention of study- 
ing these questions individually. On the contrary the idea is to start 
out from them in order to tackle the question about the identity and 

the total ministry of the church. By doing so it is hoped that stum- 


bling blocks may be removed to solving the individual questions." For 
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the procedure this means that "In such a study on identity and specific 
tasks and possibilities of the church in the various countries, there 
are certain questions we have in common, e.g. : 

a) Clarification of the presuppositions of the Bible and of 
Lutheran tradition in an ecumenical context; 

b) Analysis of the situation (theological, cultural, socio- 
political etc.) in which the controversies have arisen; 

C) Clarification of the questions as to the limitations and 
possibilities given to the forms of life and work in the 
church by the existing structures in society and the state." 

In Norway one has been engaged in the issue of how empirical material 
may be used in theological work. This also constitutes an important 
premise for the Norwegian ecclesiology. In a document, "Ecumenical 
Methodology. A statement from the Theology Committee of the Church of 
Norway" (to be published in "Study Encounter"), it is stated: "How does 
the question of unity present itself in a given, instance on the local 
level, ..... ? ..... Here is where an empirical methodology can be use- 
ful, to be able to reveal how doctrine functions, or does not function, 
in a church context, to point out non-doctrinal factors, and delineate 
a possible interaction between such factors and the theological ones. 
To that end it can be of real help when it is a matter of finding ways 
of expressing the Christian message in a missionary context". Further 
it is stated that "It may be a Christian calling to work through the 
material in the light of faith. But to designate the function of expe- 
rience as 'fundamental' is the same as denying that the Word of God 
alone is the foundation of the church". 

On the background of the premises here stated, we have in the Nor- 
wegian study tried to work simultaneously with empirical and with the- 
Ological materials for the purpose of mutual fructification - in such 
a way, however, that the material from the Scriptures and the Confes- 
sion might give direction for the preparation of the empirical material. 


3) A Brief Introduction to Norwegian History and Church History 





To facilitate the reading of the following; we want to give a short 
account of the history and church history of Norway during the last 
century. 

From having been a predominantly agricultural society, Norway 
developed into an industrial society with rapidly growing foreign trade 
from the middle of last century. As a consequence the proportional size 
of the working class increased steadily, centering around the industrial 


areas. 
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Since the Reformation, the Norwegian church has remained a state 
church. In 1814 Norway got its own constitution. (From the late middle 
ages and up to that year, Norway had been a part of the Danish kingdom.) 
The constitution clearly states that the Norwegian church shall remain 
a state church, and that is the way it has been ever since. During 

the middle of last century, far-reaching revivals swept the country. 
These had repercussions throughout the land, and led to establishment 
of nation-wide voluntary organizations for foreign and inner mission. 
These wanted to operate within the framework of the state church, but 
without the church (clergy and government) exercising any influence on, 
or power over, their activity. 

Shortly before the outbreak of World War II, the Norwegian Labor 
Party had taken over the government. At that point the party had dis- 
missed the Marxist class-struggle ideology and tended towards a more 
nationally directed way of thinking. Approximately at the same time a 
Christian Democratic Party was established. Before the war this party 
had succeeded in getting a foothold in Western Norway. After the war 
it spread nationwide, and got a broad support, particularly from people 
belonging to the voluntary organizations. 

The war led to great changes in the Norwegian society. From a 
political point of view it led in various degrees to a lessening of the 
high tensions of the pre-war period. The Norwegian Labor Party was again 
in power, and kept in until 1965 (except for a short interval in 1963). 
The government followed an active policy to rebuild the country after 
the war, and did this through extensive governmental regulations of the 
economy - though with hardly any encroachment upon the existing private 
industrial ownership. There was little political opposition towards 
such a line. As far as the church was concerned, the party did not 
follow up its earlier anti-church attitude. The idea was that the church 
should be disposed in the proper order within society. Consequently 
few conflicts arose between the church and the government. 

Further, the war led to a closer unification within the church 
itself. Many previous controversies seemed to be ironed out, and an 
active and sensible lay activity, functioning within the framework of 
the state church sprang up. This activity was organized in close con- 
nection with the official agencies of the state church. The voluntary 
lay organizations continued their work much the same way as before - 
however, at a certain distance from the new lay activity. One feared 
that this might push the voluntary organizations out of the way. From 


a political viewpoint the church and the voluntary lay organizations were 
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fairly homogenous, and either of them kept a certain distance from the 
organized labor movement. They did not, however, as organizations engage 
themselves actively in politics. Only where educational policy was 
involved, or when legislation about abortion was at stake, there was a 
Strong engagement. 

Towards the end of the sixties a political awakening took place 
in large divisions of the church, which, for one thing, led to some 
Christians (particularly of the younger generation) engaging themselves 
actively in the leftist movement in Norwegian politics (i.e. to the left 
of the Norwegian Labor Party). Some, however, joined other political 
parties. Somewhat later a revival among the young generation occurred, 
which has been of great significance to the activities of our congrega- 
tions. 
1. Between Adjustment and Entrenchment 

Lundby poses the question of the identity of the church in the wel- 





fare society. 

The church has to find its place in relation to the secularization, 
which has occurred in the welfare state. He poses the question as a 
sociologist, and consequently is answering the question in a somewhat 
different way than a theologian would. The sociologist is engrossed 
with the issue of how the church functions in society. Sociology has, 
however, to admit to theology the forming of the theological criteria 
on its own, against which the sociological criticism of the church has 
to be tested. 

The implication of secularization is that the church loses control 
over areas in society and over institutions, over which it previously 
exercised influence. The structural secularization goes together with 
a weakening of the influence of church symbols over the individual. In 
the following, the concept of secularization is primarily connected 
with the position of the church in society. Those areas of society, which 
have liberated themselves from the church and its standards, need to 
replace the old standards with their own. In the West rationality has 
obtained a dominant position as "the reason" of industrial society. 
Rational deliberation has replaced religious standards. 

In the welfare society secularization will manifest itself in 
various ways: 

1. Pluralism. The implication is that in areas, which formerly 

were monopolized by the church, this now has to compete with 
other trends to define reality. This makes it difficult to 


maintain a viable social basis (plausible structure) for 
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Christianity. It ends in a crisis of credibility. 


2. Religion breaks away from the Church. Religion is another area 





of social life, over which the church is losing control. Popular 
piety is only in a small degree related to the church. Apart 
from the church's life- and death-rites, popular piety functions 
on a private level, even though, to a large extent, it is tied 

in with Christian conceptions of faith. There are, however, signs 
indicating an increased tendency to break away from these. 


3. The process of making religion a private matter. In the indus- 





trial society decisions about public issues (economy - politics) 
are made on the basis of rational deliberation. This forces 
religion out of the public sphere and into private territory. 
Often the church responds to this "exile" by directing its 
activity to people's vacations and leisure time. Further, it 
is evident that people primarily resort to religion in connec- 
tion with family events and with their leisure time. In the 
mind of the individual, religion easily becomes a collection 
of opinions and emotions, because the social structure, to 
which religion is attached, is shrinking as a consequence of 
religion having been made a private matter. 

4. Marketing of religion. No longer is Christianity carried over 
from one generation to the next as a matter of course. Instead 
the church has to enter the market in competition for religious 
consumers, which in turn causes consequences for the religious 
"goods" offered. To an increased extent they have to be geared 
to the needs and wishes of the buyers. This situation may be 
more typical for U.S.A. than it is for Norway - nevertheless 
the tendency is apparent in this country, too. 

5. Isolation of religion. No more does Christianity saturate the 
entire society. It is taught at certain class-hours at school, 
it has its special programs in radio and TV, it has its par- 
ticular columns in newspapers, etc. Maybe it is in a stronger 
position this way, but compared to a society saturated by 
Christianity, such an isolation represents secularization. 


6. Interest activities of the Church. When losing its monopoly 





to define reality, the church will appear as an individual inter- 
est organization on the same level as other pressure groups, 
to obtain the best possible position. 

The aspects of secularization, pointed out above, are tendencies 


which one may not always recognize in a pure form. Lundby's inquiry into 
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secularization, the way it appears in radio and TV programs on church 
and religion in the Nordic countries, indicates that secularization 
implicates a more horizontal concept of religion. The attention is 
centered around people's essential problems of life in such a way that 
one may talk about the welfare society's religious health department. 
Thus, the state church system of the Nordic countries will hardly dis- 
solve by itself. The government checks and controls the church, so 
that it remains within the framework of the welfare society's ideology, 
and justifies its production system and conduct. (Churches which do 
not belong to the state church system, may have a legitimatizing func- 
tion vis-a-vis the state, too.) 

The secularizing forces appear to be pulling in two different 
directions. On the one hand they are instrumental in isolating the 
active Christians, who hold on to their ties with the church, as a 
small minority group. On the other hand these forces appear to change 
traditional Christianity into a religious health department of the 
welfare state. In other words the situation is that the economic/poli- 
tical and cultural structural changes - of which secularization is a 
part - with or without deliberation, force the church to choose between 
two alternatives : adjustment or entrenchment. By adjusting, the 
church solves the dilemma of secularization by throwing itself into 
the religious market and making its “goods" conform to the demand. 

By entrenchment the church withdraws to the traditional, closed milieus, 
where it is capable of maintaining the old confession, as if nothing 

had happened. In most cases Christian congregations choose a solution 
somewhere between the two extremes. Because of secularization the message 
of the church becomes controversial, it is no longer accepted as a matter 
of course by all groups of society. It will consequently be exposed to 
pressure from all groups of society. 

Secularization will exercise pressure and increase the dilemma 
between adjustment and entrenchment. In its struggle against secular- 
ization, the church has single-mindedly concentrated on damming up for 
the trend, by going against a cultural and moral disintegration. To 
a certain extent this is a treatment of symptoms. Mainly it is the 
economic and social characteristics in the industrial society that force 
the secularization onward. If the identity of the church is tied to 
the Scriptures and the Confession, adjustment as a solution to the 
secularization problem must be rejected. Entrenchment is, however, 
probably just as dangerous a solution. It leads to an ecclesiastical 


self-sufficiency, which does not encourage contact with people and their 
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essential problems. Yet, the fact is that clear Christian testimony and 
prophetic, socially ethic speech- require a common foundation in an "anti- 
culture" which is different from the one "the world" offers. Thus one may 
question the plausibility of the completely open folk church. Maybe 
Shortening of the front is necessary to take care of the church's identity. 
The question is still whether the church should let the consideration for 
its own identity weigh heavier than the consideration for, and the chance 
to, being a cementing paste in society. The church has a accept that it 
cannot command society. It is to be a church under the cross. Consequently 
it has to live under the tension between adjustment and entrenchment. The 
church needs the aid of entrenchment to have in its possession something to 
distribute. At the same time it has to face the dangers of adjustment, if 
it is to succeed in reaching out with the Gospel. Maybe the mission church 
is more capable of upholding the church's identity in the secularized 
welfare society than is the wide open folk church. Anyway, it is of no 
purpose to dream of taking refuge in a vision of the Christian society, 
because the church cannot escape from secularization. 
II. Identity of the Church in its Service to the World. 

Initially Oftestad points out that the issue of the church's 
identity primarily is a dogmatic question. The church service, however, 
is a service to the world, and it relates to concrete socio-economic, 
political and ideological realities. To succeed in its service, the 
church makes use of these realities, but the problem is that the context 
may be ambiguous. It may restrain, and it may promote the church's 
management of its task. The context of the church is, therefore, rel- 
evant to the question of the identity of the church. The answer to how 
this functions may not be found on an abstract-theoretical level, but 
has to be searched for at any period of history, and it is therefore 
significant to map the political and social functions of ecclesiastical 
structures and ideology. The position of this general issue is the 
basis for discussing the role of the voluntary lay organizations in 
the areas of contact between church and society. The question is: What 
is the role of these organizations from the viewpoint of the significance 
of the context for our church's administration of its task? (It must 
be emphasized that the following only concerns the organizational aspects 
of the identity of voluntary organizations. In a social context, those 
are the ones to be analysed. A more general analysis, implicating their 
obligation and commitment to Scriptures and Confession, would balance 
and give nuances to the picture, and to the conclusions which may be 


drawn from it.) 
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Today, the Church of Norway's administration of its service to 
society is inconceivable without the so-called voluntary organization. 
How have these organizations attained such a stature in the church? 

One of the reasons is that they operate in an area of tension between 
church and society, and this has made their vigorous progress possible. 
On the other hand one may ask whether just this area of tension may 
have inherent elements of danger for the identity of the ecclesiastical 
service. 

Most of these organizations present themselves as lay organizations. 
There are, however, two kinds of the concept of laity. The one is 
theological, and the other one is secularistic/social. The function 
of the lay movement may be determined on the basis of the tension between 
the two concepts. From one viewpoint, it is an expression of emancipa- 
tion from the ecclesiastical office, and has thus a theological profile. 
At the same time there is a social emancipation from the state authorized 
"pastoral office". In other words, the established religious order by 
profession is not satisfactory. These organizations are private - mean- 
ing they are private in relation to public administration - and are thus 
in the same category as the many interest organizations and groups, of 
which there is an abundance in the liberalistic society. The function 
(of being voluntary/private) has, however, a theological explanation 
to the effect that the lay organizations unfold free gifts of grace and 
the general ministry. This neutralizes, so to say, any resistance 
based on theological premise, but at the same time this "pastoral theo- 
logy" (Amts-Theologie) functions in such a way that the organizations 
promote a general democratic process, through which the rights of the 
individual are given priority. The role of the organizations is thus 
in a social, as well as in an ecclesiastical, context. It relates to 
a nation, which through baptism and holy communion is a folk church, and 
to a state, which is a confessional state, too. The question is whether 
the organizations, in upholding what they consider their service, have 
premises and side effects, which from a profound viewpoint are un- 
ecclesiastical? This may only be clarified by looking into the organi- 
zations' relations to social developments and to the official church. 

Industrialism and urbanization have made possible the development 
of nation-wide organizations with a centralized management. Our problem 
is, however, primarily tied in with secularization. In its wake a 
vision of life of pluralism and private judgement of ethical and religious 
patterns has followed. This has taken place simultaneously with the 


development of the liberalistic democracy. For many people the activity 
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of the lay organizations will appear as anti-secularistic (compare acti- 
vity in education and revival evangelization). The cultural objective 
of their deaconal functions has been to preserve the Christian community 
and the Christian state. There are, however, nuances to the picture. 
The independent organizations, which were established during the period 
1840 - 1890 (not all of them on a Christian foundation), are part of 

a democratic charge on the old civil servants' state. We are witnessing 
a change on the religious front (other fronts involved are those of 
introduction of market economy and repeal of all privileges in addition 
to establishment of parliamentarism). The unfolding of free gifts of 
grace, organized by the voluntary and private movements, are instrumental 
in dissolving the civil servants' structure of authority in the church, 
and thus in society, too, looking at church and society as one unit. 

It becomes difficult to uphold the monopoly of a Christian vision of 
life, based on Lutheran principles, in spite of the fact that all members 
of the Norwegian society have been baptised into the Lutheran church. 

It becomes significant to the individual to be a "professed" Christian. 
The "circle of friends" (ecclesiola) within the congregation (ecclesia) 
in the folk church leads to a social concreteness of a special form of 
religious activity, making the basis for a pluralistic vision of life, 
and thus a competition for visions of life. The nation-wide religious 
organizations become religious interest organizations. Organizations 
make use of secularization to uphold an objective for service, and at 
the same time they promote secularization through the process. Is the 
identity of the church threatened thereby? This may be evaluated on 

the basis of the organizations' relations to the ecclesiastical office, 
and to their cultural deacon's activity in the Norwegian society. 

On the practical as well as on the theoretical level relations 
to the ecclesiastical office became a problem. All organizations do not 
solve the problem the same way, and there are various stages in the 
development before one reaches a clarification of the problem, too. The 
moderate wing of the organizations emphasised that they were Lutheran 
Christians, who use the sacraments. Nevertheless, this did not prevent 
that, in addition to, and independent of, the ecclesiastical office, a 
structure of authority and service developed, with its basis in the 
"circle of friends" (ecclesiola), administered by the nation-wide organi- 
zation, which reveals itself in the lay evangelist and the local unfold- 
ing of gifts of grace. The radical wing went still further and introduced 
the so-called "free Eucharist", and viewed the Norwegian church as a 


scaffolding of juridical-religious nature, levelled at the activity ad- 
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ministered by the lay organizations. Strictly speaking one was operating 
a missionary activity within the church itself. Cultural and religious 
conditions should be regulated in the best possible way for this activity. 
Consequently one was in favor of upholding the state and folk church. 
All this was carried forward through the struggle for the religious rights 
of the laity. However, the layman does not in any way replace the min- 
ister. The lay evangelist is not another bearer of office. He is an 
employee in an organization, constructed in accordance with democratic 
principles. No authority is invested in the evangelist, but in the 
organization - in the local and in the central management. The in- 
stitution of lay evangelists is, on the one hand, a modern edition of 
religious professionalism. At the same time an evangelist possesses a 
charismatic personality with an authority of its own in the religious 
life. For the organizations it is important that an effective organiza- 
tional structure combined with an open mind vis-a-vis the charismatic 
personality, is being built up. As a consequence of the last mentioned 
element, the organizations are, in principle, sceptical towards the outer 
organization. However, one arrives at a synthesis through the reality 
that lay organizations are upheld by charismatic personalities. The 
inner religious life, which, of course, is the most important, springs 
up within the framework of an exterior organization. Charisma and 
organizational structure have synthesized. 

This situation does not directly touch the issue of the identity 
of the church. The ecclesiastical context is the decisive factor for 
this development, as well as the theology on which it is founded. One 
cannot refute the fact that the emphasis on the free gifts of grace and 
on the general ministry corresponds with, and supports, the liberalistic 
ideas of the right of free individuals to unfolding, and of the sovereignty ° 
of the people in political and social context. This process is thus 
valid in the ecclesiastical area. But has one, through this, harmed the 
identity of the church in its service to the world? To get an answer 
to this, we will have to find an issue, in which theology and socio- 
political reality unite, without theology having to be neutralized by 
referring to the religious effect of the service. This may be found in 
the organizations' ideology of their own structure, i.e. unity in 
charismatic personality and organization. This unity gives the establish- 
ed organization a "divine", spiritually founded legitimacy, which may 
become a threat to the church's identity in its service. The organiza- 
tion is leasing a spiritual right to be a part of the service by virtue 


Of its personal, charismatic basis. The question whether it upholds 
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the service in the right way, will always have to be put this way : Is 
it the true and right Gospel that is mediated by a fixed form of organi- 
zation? This question of truth and identity may easily be rejected when 
the basis for the service becomes one-sidedly personally - charismati- 
cally fixed. Then the identity of the church is threatened, since the 
question of truth, as to the form and structure of the organizations, 
may be neutralized on the basis of a different form of ecclesiastical 
legitimacy from the one deriving from the Gospel. 

How far has the adjustment to the structures of secularization 
developed? We get a certain impression of this when we reflect upon the 
organizations' service to society functions. 

The lay movement was puritan in relation to culture, however, with- 
out being hostile to culture. They pursued certain aspects of culture, 
and through a wide-ranging engagement, particularly on the educational 
front, they wanted to motivate a broad Christian cultural impulse, upheld 
by Christian personalities. In this engagement one has followed two 
lines - one of them being political-juridical, with an anti-secularistic 
objective. By influencing ordinary, democratic decision-making processes, 
one wanted to dam up for anti-Christian tides. At the same time the 
organizations have been instrumental in breaking the unity of church and 
society the way it is displayed in a congregation of the state church, 
and by the office-bearing pastor being appointed by the state. Is this 
a paradox? The organizations will refute this, because by upholding 
the ecclesiastical order (state church) we have today, they appear to 
be anti-secularistic. There is, however, another feature that is more 
important. The objective of their service to society was to get Chris- 
tian personalities into public life, into the decision-making organs. 

In the end, only this may give room for Christian values in society. 
The Christian Democratic Party, which became an instrument for the lay 
movement, emphasized - and not at the least in the years following 
World War II - the political significance of personal judgement. The 
same trend may be recognized in the organizations' activity in estab- 
lishing Christian schools. These would create an intimate environment, 
which would develop and form Christian personalities, who, in their 
turn, could influence society by virtue of their position and office. 
This way it will be the personality who conveys the Christian values to 
the culture, based on his experiences. This implicates, however, that 
only the Christian personality may administer the world the right way, 
with the consequence of the possible danger of the church becoming one 


and the same as society, and a tendency towards theocracy and ecclesio- 
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cracy is present. Neither will it be easy, in this context, to raise 
the question of theological truth. Thereby the church's identity is 
threatened. Whatever is right fram a political-ethical viewpoint, will 
not be a question of mediation of Christian standards in a social- 
political situation. Rather it will be a question of who is acting with 
political and Christian authority. The basis for raising the question 
of theological identity in connection with the socio-political role 

of the voluntary lay organizations, is not that they make use of fixed 
socially conditioned processes, but that the way, in which they appear, 
is founded in theological principles on the basis of a theological 
general view, which - in theory as well as in practice - threatens the 
church's identity. 


III. The Church and the Labor Movement (Bakkevig) 





In the mid-fifties an ecclesiastic institution, called Norsk Menighets- 
institutt - NMI (Norwegian Laymen's Institute) was established in Norway. 
It was founded within the framework of the official church, by resolution 
in bishops' plenum, and may consequently not be conceived as a voluntary 
organization. One of the major tasks of this institute was to bring 
about dialogues between the church and the labor movement. The perti- 
nence of this activity, however, is tied in with Norwegian post-war 
history and church history. Further, the dialogues have to be understood 
within NMI's own context. 

Post-war Norway was characterized by the policies of Arbeider- 
partiet - DNA (the Labor Party). The policy of restoration was carried 
out in such a way that the state played an active role in all areas of 
society. This applied for instance to the economic policy as well as 
to the policy of cultural affairs. The major aim of the state's 
activity during the period was to establish a harmonious relationship 
between the factions, which previously had violently opposed each other. 
The policy succeeded in preventing extreme tension between the Labor 
Party - which previously had indicated a critical attitude towards the 
church - and the church. The major aim was an integration policy vis- 
a-vis the church. 

To a certain extent the same trend was delineated in Norwegian 
Church history in the post-war period. Groups that previously had 
stubbornly opposed each other found a basis for cooperation. During 
the fifties, however, a couple of debates arose, which were instrumental 
in aggrevating the diverging views, which, however, did not crystallize 
out as clearcut church-political groupings. As a consequence many new 


initiatives emerged. These were not connected with the organizations 
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- on the contrary, they were under the auspices of the official church. 
Those who initiated these efforts were people who had found a common 
ground after the war, and who, from an ecclesiastical viewpoint, carried 
so much weight that they were.able to urge these on. 

The Norwegian Laymen's Institute - NMI - was a result of one of 
these initiatives. It developed in close relationship to the Laymen's 
Academy at Bygdéy. In 1955, however, it attained an independent status 
by resolution in bishops' plenum. A major target for the NMI was that 
the church had not succeeded in handing out the Gospel. At that point, 
however, our nation, having changed into a welfare society, where the 
economic struggle no longer was a reality in the same way as it used 
to be, the church now had a great opportunity to succeed. Contrary 
to the earlier period, a longing for spiritual values and an attitude 
drawn towards a life filled with purpose and meaning, were prevalent. 
The institute wanted to work for a strengthening of the congregations' 
service in witness, and for making contact with groups of the population 
that previously had remained outside the active congregational life. 

The Institute was benevolently accepted, and it made a point of being 
a common denominator of the whole church. It wanted to embrace all 
work being done by official as well as by voluntary agencies. This 
would serve the common ground within the folk church. Bakkevig's dis- 
cussions of the institute's work terminates with the year 1963, when 
it was reorganized, as it turned out to be difficult to obtain funds 
for its particular form of operation. 

As to the dialogues between the church and the labor movement, the 
discussions first deal with the way the dialogues were conducted. 
Bakkevig points out that this form is not neutral in relation to the 
society facing the institute. On the contrary, it has to be seen on 
the background of the changed public ("Üffentlichkeit"). The dialogues 
had a private character, and yet, at the same time, they were dialogues 
between two public institutions, i.e. church and labor movement. The 
public was informed about the results of the dialogues, but could not 
take part in them. This is equivalent to a development where the process 
of balancing of power and the process of execution of power take place 
directly between internal organs - the public is only sporadically drawn 
into this circular course. Within the post-war social-democratic 
public this consequently contributed positively to a false integration 
of the Norwegian society. The harmonious society was the objective of 
the Norwegian Labor Party. Only an analysis of the contents of the 
dialogues, however, may clarify whether these upheld the identity of 
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the church in its service to the whole population. 

The dialogues had three objectives: 

1. Contribution to a closer contact between the industrial 

population and the church; 

2. Through this the church should enter into the every-day 

life of the industrial population, and take up the many 
ethical problems in this connection. It had to do this 
for: 

3. Being able to bear witness to Christ to the industrial 

population. 

1. It is obvious that the dialogues strengthened the contact between 
church and labor movement. It is, however, doubtful whether this implied 
anything more than the removal of certain prejudices. The question 
remains whether contact only was established between elite groups on 
either side. 

2. Ethical problems of the industrial society. 

Part of the aim of the dialogues was to enter into the ethical 
problems of the industrial society. Looking closer into the reports of 
the dialogues one finds, however, little material about this particular 
issue, in spite of the expressed intention of the Institute to do so, 
and even having appointed a research committee and hired an employee 
for this particular purpose. At a closer look at the reason for this 
situation, one discovers that the Institute is engrossed with the in- 
dividual's mental relations to reality. Technology, social structures 
and working conditions are, to a large extent, taken for granted. 
Technology is regarded as the big threat to man. The Institute's manner 
of handling the issue, however, never leads to its entering into a 
controversy about reality, about man living in fixed biological and 
social systems. The solution of the problems of the industrial society 
was therefore, according to the Institute, dependent on the preaching 
of the Gospel. The fact is that the theology, on which the Institute 
based its operations, was not able to captivate social practice and 
given social systems. It managed only to captivate the individual's 
personal-spiritual relations to reality. 

3. Bearing witness to Christ. 

This was aiming at drawing the industrial workers into the activi- 
ties of the church. In the opinion of the Institute, this ought to be 
Possible, because of the industrial workers' entertaining an unhappy 
love for the church. Further, one felt that a clear spiritual need was 


present, which the church was called to fill. Because of this, some 
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»reaching of the Gospel was done at the conferences. There is no reason 
to believe that this represented anything unusual compared to the 
evangelization one usually meets with in Norway. On the other hand, 

when reading the reports on the dialogues, there are few traces of 
communication about central matters of faith. There is, however, much 
dialogue about the church and about how it functions in society and in 

the life of the individual. The church is an integrated part of Christian 
faith, and it is therefore important to find out how this particular issue 
was conveyed. On the part of the Institute there was an obvious wish to 
place the local congregation with administration of the sacraments in the 
center of the activity. It turned out, however, that the main emphasis in 
the dialogues came to be on the issue of the church's function in society, 
and how this was experienced by the industrial workers. On the other hand 
there is no trace of dialogue about the ecclesiastically constitutive 
quality of the sacraments. This is strange, considering that the parti- 
cipants on both sides in the dialogues were people who had been baptized. 
What was the reason for the Institute's choice to communicate on the basis 
of what is considered as a spiritual need, and not on the basis of what 
already had been administered to people through the sacrament of baptism - 
even though the Institute did have an expressed wish to tie in the 
administration of the sacraments? 

We have pointed out above that the Institute was unable to handle 
the social ethics, and that its theology could not reflect upon social 
practice and the appropriate social systems and institutions. In dis- 
cussing their concept of Christianity, we see how the institutions are 
losing their position, too. Baptism and Holy Communion, which from a 
sociological viewpoint are social institutions, and from a theological 
viewpoint are institutions that administer the grace of God, lose their 
position in the ecclesiastical context, and thus in the understanding 
of Christianity, too. Instead one gets an individually influenced view 
of the church. The principle of the sacraments - from a sociological 
as well as from a theological point of view - as being the constitution 
of the church, does not gain approbation. Yet, it is exactly by virtue 
of these that the church is a community of individuals (communio 
sanctorum). The individuals form a body, the congregation, which is a 
concrete social dimension. This prevents the church from finding its 
only and total identity in its service to and for the world. The church 
has its basic identity exactly in the unification around the sacraments. 
The identity in the service and officiation shall exactly administer 


the contents of the means of grace. 
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In the Institute's way of thinking this problem is, for one thing, 
indicated in the talk about doing penance for the sins the church had 
committed against the labor movement. Within the framework of a person- 
oriented understanding of the church, this is possible as a matter of 
course, because in such case the church is identified through the indivi- 
duals and through their actions. If the church is constituted through 
the sacraments, this way of thinking is not easily possible, because 
then the issue will be how the sacraments are administered. Have the 
administration of the sacraments, and the unification around them, been 
of such a nature that they have concealed the fact that they mediate 
God's grace without conditions, and has the congregational community 
been of such a social character that it has shut out people's partici- 
pation in that community? Has the law been interpreted in such a way 
that it but functioned as a defense for certain classes and for certain 
privileges? Some of these criticisms were amongst others, submitted 
by the laborers during the dialogues taking place. The Institute's 
answer to the criticism, voiced by the laborers, was unable to uphold 
the concept that the church is constituted by the sacraments, from which 
its life springs forth. Instead one advocated a congregational activism, 
which in practice would lead to the labor class having to accept the 
social nature of this activism, an activism which tended to be character- 
istically middle-class. 

Summing up we may say that the Institute did not, in a satisfactory 
way, manage to uphold the identity of the church in its service to the 
industrial population, because it accepted the social-democratic public 
(Üffentlichkeit) in such a way that the church was unable to manage the 
task of being the bearer of a message that concerns the whole reality 
(and thus the whole society). The reason for this was that the theology 
of the Institute mainly was coordinated in individual-spiritual 
categories. This also led to the church not stepping forward in public 
with the sacraments as its characteristics. Instead it was characterized 
by activism. As a social dimension the church consequently exposed 
itself through the individuals who ran it (and through the background 
of those individuals). 

IV. Ecclesiastical Service and a Controversial Political Engagement 





The background for Johannessen's study is that some independent 
socialists joined the Socialist Election Alliance in Stavanger, when this 
was established before the municipal elections in 1971, as an effort to 
unify the leftist forces in that city. Some of these independent 


socialists were students at the Norwegian Mission Society's academy in 
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Stavanger. This triggered an intense debate, and the matter was taken 
up for discussion at the national board and in the society's working 
committee, which again made it essential for the students to render an 
account for their position in a book published under the title "Between 
Luther and Marx". 

The problems to consider are: 

1. Does such an engagement present a threat to the church's identity? 

2. Is service to the whole human being possible without a partisan 

engagement? 

In the introduction Johannessen underlines his interpretation of 
"ecclesiastical service", "political engagement" as well as the conjunc- 
tion "and". Then he delineates how a political engagement relates to a 
personalistic concept of the church: 

1. Either one stays away from this wicked world's political 

conflicts, 

2. or politics is only relevant when the individual sancti- 

fication is to be tested, 

3. or political activity becomes important. Then, however, 

the activity is based on reason and not on faith. 

The agencies of the church should not, however, meddle in the pattern 
of this engagement. If, on the other hand, one has a concept of the 
church that emphasizes the gathering of the faithful around the sacraments, 
reference to the world is made through the fact that the sacraments 
(water, wine and bread) refer to the "world", and that bearing witness 
to Christ always is interpretation of the Law and the Gospel. God's will 
applies to the Christian's life in society, and God has a purpose with 
society as such. In the political sphere we are already standing in 
the world of God, under God's law, right in the middle of the Creator's 
own systems. These must therefore constantly be tested and critically 
evaluated by the church itself. 

The idea of politics may be conceived in a narrow sense - as in 
partisan policy - and in a wider sense - as in the management of the 
resources of society. Both definitions are used in the Stavanger conflict. 

The conjunction "and": Johannessen points out that he wants to 
inquire into the obvious, recognized connection between ecclesiastical 
service and political engagement. Further he wants to ask whether it 
is possible to draw legitimate boundaries between them. The paper then 
considers the issue, raised by the working committee/Norwegian Mission 
Society with regard to the mission students' political engagement, i.e. 


whether a (future) servant of the church may engage himself politically. 
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Here it is necessary to recognize that political activity implicates more 
than a struggle between political parties - in a sense the practice 

of a deacon's office is political activity. The working committee/ 
Norwegian Mission Society seems to be of the opinion that, in the case 

in question, political engagement must be regarded in the narrower sense 
of the concept of polities. Here the question is whether it is right 
that Christian people participate in political contests of partisan 
character at all. This principle is, however, rejected. The struggle 
for power to distribute and divide benefits and resources is not 
irrelevant to a Christian or to Christian ethics. Still, we have to 
comprehend that such an attitude may create polarization within the 
Christian congregation, and in the next round threaten the fellowship 

of God's people. Yet, only on rare and extreme occasions, may agencies 
of the church with God's revealing words in hand, declare that a certain 
political engagement is unjustifiable from a Christian point of view. 

The working committee/national board of Norwegian Mission Society go very 
far, however, and appear to be of the opinion that mission students ought 
not to participate in partisan activity. Johannessen advocates in this 
connection that servants of the church may have the same relationship 

to politics as have other believers. Still, a question of priority may 
enter into the picture. If a political engagement should be detrimental 
to the Christian fellowship, and even to the servant's position as a 
Christian witness, the question of the adequacy of such an engagement 
becomes involved. Drawing the dividing line between the duties of a 
servant of the church, as the bearer of faith, and of a spokesman for 
certain politics is so difficult that this fact alone should caution a 
(future) servant of the church against political engagement. The 
objection to this might be that the credibility of the Gospel might be 
endangered, if the commandment of "love for thy neighbor" is not realized 
in the concrete. On the basis of the concept of the congregation and 
the church as a body, constituted through the sacraments, it will, how- 
ever, exactly take on this responsibility within the framework of the 
Political use of the law, in the way that whoever unified the congregation 
through his deacon's office, upholds it, and in the way that some members 
of the congregation are sent out to serve on the various levels of 
Society. As a rule it will be more to the purpose that someone who has 
chosen official activity in the church, more indirectly takes part in 
political action, for instance through interpretation of the law and by 
being sent out to Serve. As a principle, however, the identity of 


the church is not threatened as a consequence of some of its servants 
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being involved in controversial political engagement - it may at the most 
cast a shadow on the church's identity, but then in a more indirect way. 

The working committee as well as the national board/Norwegian Mis- 
sion Society go much further than that, however. They assert that the 
mission students have launched themselves into an ideological collision 
course, because of the implication of cooperation with groups that can- 
not be accepted. It is obvious that what they have in mind is that 
communists participate in this cooperation. Thus the odds for conflict 
are heavy. This does not necessarily mean that one, on a theologically 
principled basis as a matter of course, rejects a clearly defined co- 
operation between Christians and Marxists in particular cases - even though 
one has to take into account that cooperation in particular cases, too, 
may, as a side effect, encourage a political system that on decisive 
issues is in opposition to the Christian view of the creation. 

The mission students make use of the doctrine of the two kingdoms. 
They insist that in the worldly kingdom reason is to be used to decide 
political questions. The natural revelation is the basis for ethical 
apprehension. Political insight belongs within the territory of reason, 
where the church is no specialist. The main point for the mission 
students is to make room for political rationality, and exactly from 
the doctrine of the two kingdoms they are drawing theological legitima- 
tion for their political engagement. Johannessen points out, however, 
that the mission students do not draw the dividing line between the two 
kingdoms so strictly that any political-ideological engagement becomes 
possible. The students are of the opinion that they have not transgressed 
this limit, even though they cooperate with an organization that swears 
allegiance to atheism according to its program. For being able to co- 
operate with organizations/individuals, upholding an anti-theistic pro- 
gram, it is essential for a Christian that guarantees for genuine freedom 
of conscience and religion and of factual humanity be given. If there 
is any doubt that such guarantees be given, it is not surprising that 
skepticism exists as to assisting such trends to become influential. 

The Norwegian Mission Society's reaction must be understood on the back- 
ground of this doubt. It is, however, too narrow only to pay attention 
to the absence of the paragraph relating to Christianity in the political 
program of the Socialist Election Alliance. (All the non-socialist 
parties in Norway have the so-called Christian paragraph included in 
their political programs, stating their intention of having religious 
instruction remain part of the curriculum in schools, etc.) Paragraphs 


on religion may deceive, and political trends and parties should be 
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evaluated on the basis of the humanity and the justice they actually are 
capable of promoting in a society. 

It is essential to emphasize the connection between creation and 
redemption. Creation may not be left to purely rational revision. The 
issues, which at any time are accepted as rational, have to be tested 
against Christian revelation. In other words, it is a question of 
correct use of reason. The identity of the church is threatened if 
Christian faith and worship are converted to a remedy for internal use, 
while the creation is reduced to become a world of objects and work, 
ruled by technology and disclosed by social science. The national board/ 
Norwegian Mission Society tries to refer to this, because the doctrine 
of the two kingdoms must be considered in relation to: 

a) Tenet of God. God deals with the world through the spiritual, 
the secularized and the oeconomia - doctrine. What happens on 
the political-ideological level is at the same time an encounter 
with the Creator and His will. 

b 


The doctrine of the two kingdoms must be viewed in an eschatolo- 
gical perspective. On all levels there is a struggle between 
God and Satan. The political and cultural fields are not 
purely secular. 

C) The human view. In society man is related to God and to his 


fellow man. Only the church that preaches the Law and the 





Gospel connects creation and redemption. Bearing witness to 





Christ relates to the same reality, towards which political 
engagement is directed. 
In conclusion Johannessen remarks that there exist crucial theological 
conceptions that cross a distinct dividing line between the two kingdoms. 
1) The identity of the church is threatened the moment when worship 
and faith are offered only for interior use - something that 
easily may happen if a political engagement is practiced only 
on a so-called pure secular-rational premise. 
2 


Political activity is necessary to make upholding the service 
possible in the most effective way. 

Additional comments: 

1) It may be appropriate that servants of the church, in deference 
to this service, do not participate in political activity in the narrow 
sense. On the other hand they should be politically active in the wider 
sense, for instance through the deacon's office. 

II. In cases when one chooses to participate in political activity, 


this should not be practiced referring only to political reason. The 
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question is about correct use of reason. 

On the basis of the above analysis the board of the Norwegian 
Mission Society did not in principle act illegitimately. Whether the 
mission students acted illegitimately, has, however, to be evaluated 
on the basis of the items of the political program of the particular 
Election Alliance in question, and on the basis of the involved 
ideologies in relation to theology. 

(By the way, it should be added that the board of the Norwegian 
Mission Society has interpreted the case as an engagement of spiritual 


guidance on its part. It also keeps aloof from Johannessen's interpre- 


tation.) 
Summing up 


The submitted contributions rendered above give examples of how the 
church has tried to find its identity in its service to a secularized 
society, at the same time as conveying the Christian message i.e. Law 
and Gospel. The studies describe attempts of the church to find its 
identity in a new situation. If the church did not take up these chal- 
lenges it would lose its true identity in its service, and become a 
mere anachronism in the Norwegian society. 

Oftestad has pointed out how a certain part of the church availed 
itself of the secularization and the consequent pluralism to establish 
its own organizations. Thus they chose solutions somewhat similar to 
Lundby's concept of entrenchment. One took refuge in small groups (even 
though scattered nation-wide), which could be controlled by the organiza- 
tion's machinery. From a theological viewpoint the ecclesiastical identi- 
ty of the organization's structure was legitimated through communication 
about unfolding of the gifts of grace and through charismatic personality. 
The church's service to the world was upheld through the Christian 
personality. Oftestad points out this fact through an investigation of 
their view of official service and the deacon's cultural functions. This 
means, however, that the church's identity and service are upheld by 
Christian personalities, something that makes it difficult to raise the 
question about truth and the legitimacy of the church vis-a-vis the 
form of organizations, and that the church is not identified through 
its constitutional elements, i.e. the sacraments and the gathering around 
these. 

Bakkevig has investigated a somewhat different model. For two 
reasons his position is closer to Lundby's concept of adjustment: 

1l. To a large extent the Norwegian Laymen's Institute bases its 


ideas on the human need for connection with a spiritual reality. 
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2. They choose to use an already existing organizational structure 
by making use of the new type of public (Üffentlichkeit) to 
establish contact with the labor movement. The contact takes 
place in private forms with no admission for the general 
public. Here, too, mediation takes place through personal 
intervention. In the dialogues it is the individuals' 
mental relations to the social and spiritual reality that 
are in focus. This means that the identity of the church 
is threatened, because the church is delineated through 
individuals being Christians, and not through the insti- 
tution of the means of grace, and the gathering around these. 

Johannessen has taken up a problem, which more directly concerns 
the relations between the church and the world. But here, too, the 
same problem is involved, i.e. the inter-mediation of the two kingdoms, 
or whether a mediation should take place at all. In Johannessen's 
opinion the Norwegian Mission Society's management acted correctly 
in taking the political engagement of the mission students up for 
discussion (without touching on the issue of whether the Society was 
correct in having a critical attitude towards the situation), and 
he feels that in the mission students' way of thinking the two kingdoms 
are slowly moving away from each other. Thus politics is left to 
its own rationality. In contrast Johannessen points out that the 
church has an identity through interpretation of the Law, because this 
is universally valid. Here we have an example of a simultaneous 
adjustment and entrenchment. This is realized through faith and wor- 
ship taking refuge in their own private sphere (entrenchment), while 
adjustment is made possible through letting politics be managed by its 
own rationality (adjustment). The fact that the rationality upheld 
by the students is different from the rationality advocated by modern 
capitalism, does not in principle change the situation. The church 
is here losing the identity inherent in its interpretation of the Law, 
and the congregation may no longer act as one ethical body. 

The church is a fellowship around the means of grace. If the 
organization and structure of the church is constituted by persons, this 
Will be lost, and with it, the declaration of salvation by God's grace 
alone. This came to us from without through the instituted orders. 

At the same time this creates the church's character of being a commu- 
nity of individuals - not in their own virtue, but in the virtue of 
the means of grace. They are the elements of the body, the congregation, 


which is a concrete social dimension, too. This situation prevents 
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the church from finding its sole and total identity in its service to 
and for the world. In its service the church's identity is not pri- 
marily recognized by the qualities of individuals, but by the elements 
which constitute and uphold their mutual community, i.e. the Word 

and the sacraments. The actions and the words of individuals in 

this world shall convey the contents of the sacraments. It is through 
the sacraments that individuals are pulled out of the world and into 
the church, and the address to the world occurs through the Law and 
the Gospel. The order of the church must thus be of such a nature 
that its identity vis-a-vis the world is based on the sacramental 
community. No activity and function on part of the church and the 
congregation must be of such a nature as to implicate a social obstacle 
for access to the means of grace. On the contrary, all activities 
must be directed towards these constitutional elements. For the 
political engagement of the church, the Word and the sacraments 
(particularly the Law, but also the church as a social fellowship 
around the sacraments) should form its identity in the world. As 
this fellowship is shaped by Word and sacrament, and not by the sword 
(or by the authorities), the church may not seek political power as 

a body. People belonging to the church must mediate between the two 
kingdoms. However, they do not primarily mediate in virtue of their 
Christian personality, but through mediating the Law. The world is 
not left to its own rationality, but will always have to be tested 

by the will of God. This means that the individual's mental and 
experiential relation to the secularized world is not the decisive 
element. The essential is what happens in the world, what kind of 
concrete political, social, economic and power-structural conditions 
are in force. The Law will always be a law, which declares something 


about concrete social practice. 
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29.1 Appendix 
COMMENTS FROM THE THEOLOGICAL COMMISSION 
TO THE STUDY REPORT 


General Considerations 


1. The Function of Ecclesiology in the Church 





Ecclesiology has a critical function in the relationship between 
the divine word and the world. It should at the same time describe and 
analyze the reality of the church today and elaborate a picture of the 
church intended by Christ, the apostles and the reformers. 

As a function of the church, ecclesiology is a permanent critical 
reflection on the church and its contemporary existence as being in, but 
not of, the world. 

Being in the world, the church cannot properly be theologically 
aware of itself without factual knowledge about its functions. We, 
therefore, see well chosen case studies as being of vital importance 
for the relevance of dogmatic considerations. 

Being not of the world, the Church cannot be confronted with infor- 
mation on its presence in the world without at the same time being 
challenged by the Word. These two things must happen together, and it 
is the task of ecclesiology not to mediate between the two, but to 
correlate them in openness and, to the largest possible extent, in an 


unbiased way. 


2. The Question of Identity in the Church of Norway 

The Church of Norway is a majority Church with 94 - 95% of the 
Norwegian population being baptized members. The question of the identity 
of the church is not being pressed by overriding outside threats or any 





serious national conflicts. Rather, the question is stressed whether 
and how the Norwegian Church by its preaching and its practice is true 
to its calling just in those areas assigned to the Norwegian group by 


the present study: 





a. The context of secular pluralism; 


b. Political conflicts and possibilities. 


3. Church and State 
The challenge to the Church's conception of its identity arising 
from these two areas is concretized among others in the ongoing debate 


on the State Church system. Both the reality of secularization and the 
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question of political loyalty and function of the Church enter to a large 
degree into the current discussions. 

The debate on the State Church system has to a large extent been an 
explicit debate on the identity of the Church. The different lines of 
Opinion expressed all reflect ways of responding ecclesiologically to the 
challenge of this issue. Since the present report would be incomplete 
without some mention of this debate, we choose to summarize here the main 
lines of opinion. (A and B are one group, C is one - perhaps the biggest - 
and D, E and F are one group. These three groups draw three different 
conclusions.) 

A. The State Church needs some reforms, but it is otherwise the 
system that still suits the people and the Church best, since the majority 
of Norwegians through the "referendum by the baptismal font" want to 
belong to the Church. 

B. The State Church must be maintained, because it provides by far 
the best working conditions for the voluntary Christian organizations. 

C. The Church of Norway needs thorough reforms in its life and 
leadership. The highest authority must be elected by the Church. But 
the State Church framework can be maintained. 

D. The State Church system must be abolished, because it is impossible 
for the whole people to function as the Communion of Saints. 

E. The State Church system must be abolished, because the Church 
leadership of the government is in conflict with fundamental convictions 
within the Church. 

F. The ties between Church and State will be broken sooner of later, 
because it in contradiction to a pluralistic democratic system. It is 
important to start preparing today for an independent Church tomorrow. 

4. The Identity of the Church - in the Christians or in Christ 





In the debate on the State Church, and in the search for identity 
in general, it is of fundamental importance that the Church maintains 
a theological self-understanding. The case studies have shown some of 
the problems that arise when the Church unreflectedly builds on a concept 
of the Church in terms of the individuals that represent it. When this 
concept has been used in Norway, this must be seen as a reaction against 
the former over-institutionalization of the Church. The lay organizations' 
over-emphasizing of the personistic elements in ecclesiology must be 
understood on this background. For the sake of the identity of the Church, 
they felt that this had to be done. But a practical personistic under- 
standing of the Church easily leaves out the Church's sacramental basis 


(cf. B. Gartner, LW l, 1976). This is a very dangerous thing, both 
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practically and spiritually. When the Church does not bear a clear witness 
to that which at all times makes it the Church, it does not relate properly 
to the world which is not the Church, and then it is not a true Church in 
its mission. 

A personistic, onesided ecclesiology easily sets the stage for inner 
Church conflicts, where individual and group positions are absolutized 
and therefore become demonic. When the Church does not bear witness to 
its basis in Christ, it appears in the world as an institution which has 
less capacity than any other to remedy and overcome human divisions, and 
"the name of God is dishonored among the Gentiles". 

The context of secular pluralism is not a spiritually neutral no- 
man's land, but a battlefield of "the elemental spirits of the universe". 
Here the Church's call is to witness that "it is in Christ that the 
complete being of the Godhead dwells embodied", and that "every power 
and authority in the universe is subject to Him as Head", Col.2:8-10. 

The witness of the Church is not to its circumcision "in a physical 
sense", but to its sacramental, spiritual rebirth in Christ. "For in 
baptism you were buried with him, in baptism also you were raised to life 
with him through your faith in the active power of God, who raised him 
from the dead", Col. 2:11-12, and to its life under the word of God. 

5. Adaption and Fortification 

Lundby's case study has emphasized the need of the Church to adapt, 
if it is to reach out with the gospel. And it needs inner fortification, 
if it is to have anything to bring. The life of the Church can be seen 
in the polar tension between adaption and fortification. Ecclesiologically 
speaking this is an emphasis on the necessity in the Christian Church of 
both audacity and loyalty in the Spirit. Adaption must not be seen in 
terms of an institution or a person conforming to the demands of the 
surroundings. Rather, it is the openness of the Chürch in its mission 
for the work of the Spirit. In a similar way, fortification is not 
retraction to safe, well-defined positions in terms of policy, practice 
and style. Rather, it is the Church's loyalty to and concentration on 
the work of the Spirit in the sacramental community, where the Church 
comes into being. 

6. Ecclesia crucis 

Both in the context of secular pluralism and of political conflicts 
and possibilities, the quest for the identity of the Church is primarily 
a guest for its authenticity. As a fruit of the Spirit, marked by the 
demarcation line between the Word and the world, the Church is authentic 


only as a Church of the Cross. Being in the world, it carries with it 
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the ambiguities and the conflicting powers that are inherefit in the world. 
Being not of the world, it witnesses to the Cross of Christ, through which 
the Church receives the "institia aliena". The Church's "solidarity" 
with sinners and oppressed is not magnanimity, but the Church's knowledge 
of Christ as the only source of forgiveness and liberty - also for it- 
self. 

Sacrifice and struggle - individual and collective - are not secondary 
marks of the Church, but essential signs of the Word of the Cross operative 


in the world. 
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30. SWEDEN (National Committee Study Committee) 
IDENTITY AND PLURALITY 


Reporter: Lars Üsterlin 


Three books more or less directly related to the Ecclesiology study 
are being published during the summer and early fall of 1976. These books 
are meant for a wide circulation, to be used by study groups on the 
parochial level. Therefore, they are not very big and they contain only 
a popular and rather condensed outcome of the Swedish LWF study. As to 
the concept of the Church, the focus is on the local parish, but with 


emphasis on the relation between this local body and the universal Church. 


1. The first study to be mentioned concerns the concept of the Holy 
Spirit and the Church. A first part of this study has already been published 
(in July 1976) in a booklet of 40 pages. 

The international perspective of this little book is to be seen in 
the way in which it deals with the charismatic movement, showing that, 
fundamentally, this movement is only in the line of the Church's unbroken 
tradition with the New Testament and the Original Church. The modern 
Charismatic movement is, however, a challenge to the established church, 
where the teaching on the Holy Spirit and its gift has often been over- 
looked. A study book for the congregations about the Holy Spirit, there- 
fore seems to bring an urgent message, relevant particularly within the 
context of a discussion about the Identity of the Church. 

The book contains three chapters: 1) Who is the Holy Spirit? by 
Bishop Bo Giertz 2) The Holy Spirit and the Congregation by Bishop 





Helge Fosseus and 3) The Spirit and the Sacraments by the Rev. Ulf 





Grenstedt, a biblical scholar. 
Hopefully this book will be a help to emphasise the teaching on the 
third article of our creed within the ongoing Ecclesiology Study, at the 
same time as it can be seen as an effort to link the actual charismatic 
movement closer to the Church - with the Church seen in the local parish 
and being a function of Word and Sacraments. 
2. The next study, soon to be published, is a book of preparation for 
the next General Assembly, applying its theme "In Christ - a new 
Community" on the local, Swedish situation, with the aim to wake up the 
Church in its responsibility to bring about a new community in our own 
country. 
The Biblical foundation of this theme was laid by Bishop Bertil 


Gärtner with his contribution given already at the Second International 
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Ecclesiology Consultation at Bossey in 1975. This paper of his was only 
slightly altered and adapted for this Swedish book with the title: The 
Church of God in the Bible. 

The main part of the book is written by two parish priests, both 
with a long experience not only of Church service in this country but 
also within the Church of Sweden Mission: The Rev. Gunnar Weman (Sigtuna) 
and the Rev. Sture HallbjBrner ( Knivsta ). 

These two authors are analysing the local situation: with man's 
great need for contact and fellowship, with a parish life waiting for 
the new warm spirit in its daily life, waiting for a more joyful worship, 
for a closer friendship, between the parishioners - churchgoers and others. 
A renewal on this social level of the Church could grow out of the 
inspiration of study both of the life of the Early Church and of sister 
Churches in the Third World. Within this field our Church has to learn 
to become a receiving, not only a giving Church. At the same time the 
Church, particularly on its local level, has to see its social re- 
sponsibility within its own nation as well as internationally, in Mission, 
Church Cooperation and World Service. 

The Swedish study book has the title: The Parish - a New Community. 
It has been edited by the Study Secretary, Dr. Tord Harlin. 


3. The third volume is dealing with the second part of the LWF 
Ecclesiology theme:... and its service to the entire human being. This 
book is being edited in cooperation between the department of Studies of 
the National Committee and Church of Sweden Central Board for 

Evangelisation and Parish life. Its Swedish title can be translated as 


follows: "Where I can find peace. Eight chapters about the Church and 





the "off-time". The Swedish word "fritid", here translated with "off- 
time", means more than time of leisure. It is all the time off the 
hours of professional work and labour. 

This book is dealing with a certain symptom of the modern post- 
industrial society, where the "off - time" has grown, probably before 
long into more than one third of the year. It is the time not only for 
relaxation but for everything that belongs to the private sphere of life, 
and it is a time which seems to be very difficult to handle for a posi- 
tive use. 

How can all this time be responsibly and fruitfully utilised? How 
does the traditional Christian teaching about labour and sabbath keep 
up with this new rhythm of life? 

Apparently, modern man has very high expectations of the "off-time", 


expectations which are rather seldom fulfilled. Fairly sentimental are 


"LUTTE 
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his dreams of what weekends and vacations might give: contact with nature, 
friendship, a better family life, peace, happiness. Behind these dreams 
you can see his alienation, both in his work and in his personal re- 
lations. 

Here the Church's responsibility may come in - with its task to 
find the people where they are to be found in their off - time, a 
responsibility to meet them and to help them to find a purpose of their 
life - in a true contact with nature, with their fellow men, in together- 
ness, in responsible service, in worship, eucharistic fellowship and 


praise. 


The book has the following chapters: 

L. Üsterlin, Introduction 

Bo Eek, The off-time - it's when I really live 

Cecilia Stripple, Increasing off-time / New laws and recent political 
discussions on the issue / 

Stina Gunne, Stress and peace 

Roland Persson, Let nobody take the Sunday from you! 

Bertil Gärtner, The whole life is a Sunday 

Bo Eek, Description about the Church of Sweden Committee on the Church 
in "the holiday society" 

C-A. Aurelius, On the first day of the week... 

B. Inghammar, All these who believed kept together... 

The Introduction will bring this book into its context of the LWF 
study on the Identity of the Church and its service, where we are trying 
to take up a problem and a field of Christian responsibility, not so 
often dealt with and, at least in our country, with a growing relevance. 
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31. GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
(National Committee, Commission for Theological Study) 


IDENTITY AND PLURALITY 
A CONTRIBUTION FROM THE GDR TO THE ECCLESIOLOGY STUDY OF THE LWF 


Reporters: G. Krusche and H. Tschoerner 


O. Foreword 


1. Plurality as an Issue for the Identity of the Church 
1.0. Towards Clarification of Concepts: Pluralism and Plurality 


1.1. The Church in the Socialist Society 





1.1.1. Concerning the Situation of the Church in the GDR 
1.1.1.1. The Foundation of the Federation 
1.1.1.2. Witness and Service in the Socialist Society 
1.1.1.3. The Shift in Church Consciousness 
1.1.1.4. Turning to the World 
1.1.1.5. A New Spirituality 

1.1.2. Reconciliation and Partisanship - On the Ideological Tension 
between Church and Society 
1.1.2.1. General Framework 
1.1.2.2. Partisanship in the Class Struggle 
1.1.2.3. The Reconciliation of the World in Jesus Christ 
1.1.2.4. Partisanship as a Challenge to the Congregation 


1.2. The Church as a Complex Entity 
1.2.1. Congregation of Closed or Open Boundaries 


1.2.2. Pastors and Laity 


1.2.3. Activism and Contemplation 


1.3. The Church in Changing Structures 
1.3.1. Local Congregations and the "Middle Level" 





1.3.2. The Church in the Midst of Societal Change 

1.3.3. The Privatization of Faith 

1.3.4. The Self-sufficient Congregation 

1.3.5. A Learning Process - Responsibility for the Whole 
1.3.6. The Plurality of Voices and the One Word 

1.3.7. The Tension between Authority and Mandate 


1.4. The Church in the Ecumenical Encounter 





1.4.1. The Church in the Decision between Oikumene and Pluralism 


1.4.2. Ecumenical Encounter on Different Levels 
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1.5. The Church Bound to the Confession of Faith 
1.5.1. The Survey 
1.5.2. The Evaluation 


1.5.3. Conclusions 


2. The Identity Question as a Question Concerning the Unity of the Church 


2.0. Conceptual Clarification: Identity and Identification 





2.1. Biblical Aspects of the Relation between Unity and Plurality 
2.1.1. Exegetical Findings 
2.1.2. Summary 


2.2. The Identity of the Church in Various Polarities 





2.2.1. Vis-à-vis Society 
2.2.2. Between Strangeness and Accommodation 
2.2.3. Between Membership and Personal Involvement 
2.2.4. Between Authority and Partnership 

2.2.5. Between Involvement and Contemplation 
2.2.6. Between a Fixed System and Free Form 


2.2.7. Between Confessional Seclusion and Ecumenical Openness 





2.3. The Church as the Body of Christ - Unity and Plurality 
2.3.1. Plurality - The Reality of the Church 


2.3.1.1. Plurality - Unavoidable 

2.3.1.2. Plurality - Characteristic of the Church as Institution 

2.3.1.3. Plurality - Suffering 

Unity - The Question of the Identity of the Church 

2.3.2.1. Established in Christ 

2.3.2.2. Realized in the Spirit 

2.3.2.3. Hope until the End 

Community - Unity in Plurality 

2.3.3.1. Community as the Expression of Service of the Body 
of Christ 

2.3.3.2. Community as the Unity of Persons 

2.3.3.3. Community as Affirmed Plurality 
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. Foreword 


In Christ - a new Community" 


In June 1977, the representatives of the member Churches of the 
Lutheran World Federation will meet under this theme in Dar-es-Salam for 
the Sixth General Assembly. In this way, the question as to the fellow- 
ship which we have with and among one another will be unavoidably raised. 
The contribution to the Ecclesiology study of the Studies Department made 
by the Commission for Theological Studies of the LWF in the GDR will be 
presented under the Dar-es-Salam theme. This outcome was not clear at 
the beginning of the study. 

As we began the study, we were most concerned about the empirical 
reality of our Church, which is quite obviously to be defined in terms 
of its plurality - in spite of or even as a consequence of the transitional 
situation in which we find ourselves: from the "Folkchurch" to a Church 
of the Diaspora. This experience was new for many of us and therefore 
disquieting: it made both pastors and congregations insecure, it loosened 
the relationship between regional Churches, Church members and various 
groups in the Church, it lessened the importance of Church statements and 
furthered - at least on the surface - evidences of disengagement. On the 
other hand, plurality was also experienced as an invigorating and emancipat- 
ing element - that is to say, as a rejection of uniformity and an affirma- 
tion of creativity. Apparently, plurality is unavoidable. 

In this situation, the question as to "The Identity of the Church 
and its Service to the Whole Human Being" (the theme of the Ecclesiology 
Study), was a help in formulating the right questions. The question as 
to the unity of the Church became, in our context, the question as to the 
identity of the Church which - in all changing times and circumstances - 
is given in Christ. In the search for that which binds us together with- 
in the context of plurality, we encounter the Christus solus. In Him, we 
are a new community! Thus, from the challenge within our own situation 
emerged a contribution to the theme of the General Assembly. 

We place hereby the results of our reflections and probings before 
you and hold them up for discussion. We are certainly conscious of its 
situational character and the relativity of what we have done. For this 
reason, this study urgently needs to be supplemented by other con- 
tributions by member Churches. It can only be one stone in the con- 
struction of the whole. Even within the context of the GDR, other per- 
spectives than those presented should be added. In the evaluation of 


the situation as in the formulation of the theological findings there 
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were deep-seated differences among us. In this respect this report 
itself does not escape the plurality it describes. 

In the first section we proceeded mainly in an empirical fashion. 

It proved necessary to take into cónsideration various levels of the 
Church's reality (1.1.-1.5.) . In this way the complexity of the Church's 
existence came into view. In consideration of our readers in the ecu- 
menical community, we made this section rather detailed, so that an out- 
sider could appreciate the complex situation of our Church. In the second 
section - under the topical question as to the identity - the unity of the 
Church was brought under theological consideration. Following a short 
presentation of the New Testament material (2.1.) we raised the question 
as to the identity of the Church as it appears in our congregations (2.2.) 
within the context of the areas of tension described in 1.1.-1.5. The 
members of the study commission, mostly pastors in congregations, were 
determined that the theological reflection must not be detached from 

the concrete situation. Finally, then, we looked for the central 
ecclesiological key which allows us to affirm the empirical plurality: 
"Community - Unity in Plurality" (2.3.3.). 

It was clear to us that the "new community" would not be realized 
through theoretical research alone. Therefore, we ask our readers not 
only to offer critical comments but also practical suggestions for living, 
practicing community. We hope also that in preparing for the General 
Assembly our Churches experience new community in Christ. 


"Kraft, Lob, Ehr und Herrlichkeit 
sei dem H&chsten allezeit, 
der, wie er ist drei in ein, 
uns in ihm lässt eines sein. 
Erbarm dich, Herr." 
(Protestant Church Hymnal 218,7) 
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1.0 Towards a Clarification of Concepts: Pluralism and Plurality 


(1) It is certain that the resistance to monistic and dualistic forms 

of thought had its starting point in the empirical observation of plurality 
within reality. This observation confirmed pluralism as a doctrine which 
splits up reality into a multiplicity of determining factors or else un- 
derstands reality from the perspective of many levels of being which do 
not constitute a unity. The pluralistic picture of the world reckons 

also with a large number of truths whose objective validity must be held 
in question. 

Philosophical Pluralism, which owes its name to Christian Wolff finds 
its most characteristic expression in Atomism (conceived absolutely) and 
in the Leibnizian theory of monads. In the contemporary philosophical 
movements (with the exception of the Marxist-Leninist movement), a very 
strong atomistic tendency is to be found which, basically, can be described 
as pluralistic. It affirms a majority of independent modes of determi- 
nation or levels of being (eg. James and Russell). Here, the enormous 
difference among individuals plays a large role in the positive affirmation 
of plurality. However, it must be emphasized that pluralism, in spite 
of its affirmation of a great number of independent principles and 
autonomous substances, still sees a connexion between these levels of 
being (except in its radical form, Atomism). 

(2) The philosophical starting point discussed under (1) comes to full 
expression in the work of the sociology of religion. For the more recent 
development of society brings the variety of religious groups and 
communities onto the level of conscious awareness. Thus, religious 
pluralism comes into being. It may be understood as "a situation in 
which organized religious groups with irreconcilable attitudes towards 
the faith are forced to co-exist within the same global society ... The 
co-existence of variously oriented religious groups in one and the same 
society depends at base on the complexity of the various objects of 
faith and on the variety of experiences which are understood to be re- 
ligiously relevant. 

(3) When one enquires as to the internal basis of this development, 
what emerges is the fact that people generally differ greatly from one 
another in their most basic convictions. "This may lead to conflict, 
especially where, for a common social and political behaviour within 

a society, a common value system must be presupposed. This conflict 
can only be overcome by consideration of the commonality in recognizing 
human dignity (tolerance). A pluralism is to be rejected which seeks 
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to justify the diversity of world-views by surrendering every absolute 
truth-claim and devaluing all philosophical and religious convictions 
relativistically as completely personal perspectives of equal value. 
The diversity of world-views may be much better explained apart from 
possible errors from the fact that people have no unmediated view of 
reality, and thus the same reality may be reviewed from different 
standpoints."? 

(4) Especially against the background of the last statement concerning 

the limited áiscernibility of reality, the Marxist objection arises. 
Marxism-Leninism denies all pluralistic perceptions because it sees 
therein an instrument of modern revisionism, For: "The revisionist 

view of ideological, political and economic pluralism stand against the 
uniform theory of Marxism-Leninism, against the unity and inclusiveness 

of the Communistic World Movement, against the leading role of the working 
class, against democratic centralism and socialist economic planning."3 

In spite of this decisive Marxist position the fact of there being many 
levels of things is not disputed in Marxism-Leninism either. It introduces 
the concept of diversity. "Together with the concept of the material 
unity of the world, it expresses the notion that matter exists always in 
myriads of qualitatively different forms, and cannot be reduced to a 
quality-less 'Urmaterie' (primal substance) or to other ‘ultimate’ building 
blocks" .4 

(5) When one looks at the survey briefly sketched here, it seems necessary 
to differentiate the theory currently in circulation under the rubric 


"Pluralism" from the phenomenon which lies at its base, Plurality.5 In 





our further study we propose to continue to use the concept "Plurality" 
which was proposed in the preparatory statement of our task. Plurality 
refers to the indisputable state of affairs that all social phenomena 
form a multiplicity or occur in manifold forms, "Plurality" should be 
contrasted with "Pluralism", which we see generally as a dogmatizing 
and an unacceptable broadening into all spheres of life of the perception, 
in itself correct, which is usually referred to as "Plurality". 

We consider this broadening to be an ideologizing of the phenomena 
of Plurality. 


1.1. The Church in the Socialist Society 


1.1.1. Concerning the situation of the Church in the GDR. One of the 
insights which has remained from the Confessional Church of 1933-45 is 
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that the Church's polity is a function of its mission. Barmen III 
formulated this insight in some well-known sentences: "The Christian 
Church is the community of brethren in which Jesus Christ, Present as 
its Lord, acts in Word and Sacrament through the Holy Spirit. In the 
midst of the World of sin, it has, as the Church of pardoned sinners, 

to witness, by its faith and by its obedience, by its message and by 

its order, that it is His alone, that it lives and desires to live only 
by His consolation and by His orders, in expectation of His coming." 

Church polity as well as the message of the Church is related to 
the witnessing function of the Church. Actually, questions as to the 
rights and the structuring of the Church have also shown themselves 
again and again to be starting-points for theological debates concerning 
the self-understanding of the Church. This includes the time before 
1945 (the legal provision for Jews, the installation of a "national" 
Bishop, the Provisional Council of the German Evangelical Church) as 
well as afterwards (the agreement on the military Chaplaincy, the Church 
in a divided Germany, the Evangelical Church in Germany (E.K.D.) - the 
United Evangelical Church in Germany (VELKD). The structure of Church 
life which came into being in those years is an indication of what was 
understood to be the significance of the structures for the spiritual 
life of the Church, even though it confirms the outmodedness of existing 
structures. 

The claims made by the organization of Church life of the EKU (the 
Union of Evangelical Churches) and the VELKD (the United Evangelical 
Church in Germany), still formally in force, have for a long time been 
thoroughly out of touch with the reality of the Church. 

After the political division of the EKD into an Eastern and Western 
region, the polity of the Church gained considerable importance once 
again, especially since the Church law in force in the GDR came more 
and more into conflict with existing norms and civil laws and thus 
increasingly ran counter to the state claims. Therefore, Article IX 
of the "Ten Articles concerning the Freedom and Service of the Church" 
of March 8, 1963, should be understood as a conscious reaching back to 
the lessons of the Confessional Church during the Third Reich, even if 
the wording makes clear that the change reflects the social situation 
and must be charged to that account: 

"IX The Polity of the Church" 

"Both in her mesage and in her polity, the Church must bear witness 
to the fact that she is the property of her Lord alone and wishes to 


Obey Him. .To be sure, she cannot read off the scriptures a specific 
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permanent order for herself; the form of the Church is subject to 
Change. However, the order of the Church, even in recognizing the 
historical situation, must be in accordance with her essential mandate, 
may not go against Holy Scripture, and must serve the purpose of fulfil- 
ling her mission. It is therefore, part of the responsibility of the 
Church before her Lord that she should determine her own order. 

The Church lapses into unbelief when she entrusts her order with 
what can only be the work of the Holy Spirit - and thus, instead of 
looking only to the possibility of proper service, asserts inherited 
privileges for their own sake or relinquishes the form of her order 
to the existing socio-political situation. 

The Church lapses into disobedience when she dissolves her order 
and her right through human arbitrariness, does not abide by her own 
order or surrenders the form of her order to influences from outside 
the Church" 

Thus two basic insights are firmly held together here: 

(1) Church polity has to serve the witness of the church and: 

(2) In the formulation of its polity, the Church is independent and 
free from "claims made from outside the Church", she is responsible 
"to the Lord alone". 

These insights, theologically hard to deny, reached conscious 
focus in the Church on the question of remaining together in one Church. 
This one Church was basically only a federation of Churches - namely, the 
EKD which existed in two separate states whose social reality was de- 
veloping irreversibly in different directions. Finally, with the adoption 
of the constitution of the GDR on April 8, 1968, the Churches of the 
GDR found themselves face to face with the question whether to maintain 
their Church polity - which hadn't determined the Praxis for a long 
time - over and against the constitutional law of the State. At this 
time a third factor emerged which must be added to the two basic insights 
based on Barmen, if structures are to be created which are adequate to 


the situation and which serve the Church's service role. We call this 





factor, relevance to the situation. 
In Barmen, the meaning of this factor did not yet come clearly to 
View, for at that time, when the Church understood Herself to possess 
an undivided realm of responsibility, it did not play a dominant role. 
It was first under the pressure of social change, such as is today clear 
to everyone all over the world, that social reality acquired a relevance 


the theological value of which is yet to be determined. | 
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1.1.1.1. The Foundation of the Federation 





On the fifth of April, 1967, the East Regional Synod of the EKD 
still advocated the Unity of the Church in a divided Germany: Fürstenwalde 
Declaration, 5 April, 1967: 

"The Evangelical Church in Germany exists... Therefore we Evangelical 

Christians in the GDR have no reason for splitting up the fellowship 

of the EKD. We have good reasons to hold fast to it." (However:) 


"... We will give each other enough freedom that we can do justice 





to our mission in the part of Germany in which we live ... Therefore 

we hold fast to the Fellowship of the EKD." 

To be sure, under the existing circumstances, a mutual release (from 
the fellowship) was not excluded; nevertheless, the organizational 
unity was explicitly affirmed. However, this decision could not be 
sustained after the new Constitution of the GDR came into force. Article 
39 Paragraph 2 states unanbiguously: 

"The Church and other religious organizations arrange their affairs 

and plan their activities in conformity with the Constitution and 

the legal regulations of the German Democratic Republic. Particulars 
may be determined through negotiation," 

In this way the EKD was called into question - not only politically 
now, but also legally. In addition, the Churches were threatened with 
the paralysis of every form of fellowship by separate agreements with 
the individual regional Churches. Thus, the foundation of the 
Federation of the Evangelical Church in the GDR was the only way out if 
it wasn't to immobilize the regional Churches and their common mission. 
The Constitution of the Federation of the Evangelical Church in the GDR 
from the tenth of June, 1969 (BO) appealed in form and content to the 
"Decisions made in Barmen at the first Confessional Synod" (art. 1 (3) 
BO). It also remained faithful to the "basic insights", in which the 
Service role of Church polity was clearly and repeatedly stressed 
(Art. 1 (2) and Art. 4 (1) BO). 

The Formulations in Art. 4 (2), which expressly confirm the 
"Autonomy and Independence" of the Federation, make allusion not only 
to the independence from the West German member Churches of the EKD; 
they assert as well the overall political "Autonomy and Independence" 
of the Church. They must be read against the background of the Barmen 
Declaration (Thesis III): 

"We reject the false doctrine that the Church is permitted to form 

its message or its order according to its own desire or according 


to prevailing philosophical or political convictions." 
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Art. 4 (4) BO, which makes reference to the hitherto existing 
Sister Churches in the FRG was - understandably - questioned as to its 
continuity with Barmen. The criticism in this matter came from two 
sides: It seemed to EKD-conscious circles, that by giving up "the 
unity given in the EKD", it was not merely respecting a given reality, 
but also relinguishing the form of Church polity to the change in 
ideological and political convictions which occurs at any given time". 

In opposition to this rebuke, on May 3, 1969, before the East Regional 
Synod of the Evangelical Church in Berlin-Brandenburg, D. Schönherr took 
the following position: It is not a matter of some sort of accommoda- 
tion, nor of a cheap opportunism. Rather it is a matter of the very 
responsible decision as to with what kind of institution and with what 
organs the mandate given to the Churches in Christ is to be served"?, 

On the contrary, other critics thought that the wording of Art. 4 (4) 
showed too little "GDR-Consciousness". They said that state borders 

of the GDR were not fully respected in religious and churchly activities. 
This was seen as direct evidence of the political dependence of the GDR 
on other political powers which were to be found outside of the territory 
of the GDR, such as the "West German military Church". (Gerald Gotting, 
at the CDU Convention on 2 October, 1968). In a similar way, the agree- 
ment on military chaplains and the so-called "Bethel Laws" were taken 

as an offence against the "Spirit of Barmen" (Gerhard Lotz, at the 

same Party Convention on October 4, 1968). 

On the other hand, the assertion of continuity was certainly not 
sufficient. Rather, it must be said that in the founding of the Federation 
a further ecclesiological factor was operative, which was not yet clear 
in 1934, but which may not with impunity be overlooked. This factor is 
one which we have clearly mentioned - namely, the relevance to the 
historical or social situation. The uneasiness concerning Church develop- 
ment after 1945, which was expressed in the saying, "tendencies towards 
restoration" (among other sayings) is also grounded in the fact that 
that which was really new did not find sufficient expression in the 


theological efforts towards reformation so that often - in the field of 





Church polity as well - only the memory of earlier times remained or the 
lessons learned through the struggle of the Confessional Church were 
superimposed unreflectively on the new situation. This had especially 
important consequences, moreover, because - as W.D. Marsch showed - the 
Church's obsession with the juxtaposition of Church and State made her 


blind, way into the 50s, to the fact that "the crucial juxta position 
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was that between Church and society" 4). 

Because the Church as an institution is itself part of society, 
structures which should have a service role may not be properly projected 
apart from the concrete situation of society. 

When one regards Art. 4 (4) BO from this perspective, it represents 


the realisation of a real possibility for a concrete situation. It pro- 





fesses (an unusually strong expression for a legal document) "the 
particular fellowship of all Evangelical Christians in Germany". "In 

the freedom of partnership" common tasks may be recognized which were 

no longer realizable on the basis of a unity which could not find an 
organisational expression. One could say that relinquishing claims on 

the institutional level has opened up maneuvering room on the functional 
level. This much is clear: Without serious reflection on the given 
situation, i.e. the empirical reality of the Church, no Ecclesiology 

can emerge. At least no Ecclesiology which does not simply consist of 
assertions about reality or elevated claims arranged against one another - 
assertions about reality which suddenly appear next to the actual ex- 
perience of the Church, claims which will not coincide with the reality 
of the Church. This is the lesson to be learned from the founding of 


the Federation of Protestant Churches in the GDR, 


1.1.1.2. Witness and Service in the Socialist Society. 
From the very beginning, the advocates of the Federation were 





sustained by the conviction that the new founding of the Federation must 
serve the mission of the Church in the socialist society. In consequence, 
the matter of "witness and service in the socialist society" arose at 
the Federal Synod in Eisenach in 1971. The Church consciously set it- 
self the task of being the Church "not beside, not against, but in 
socialism". Also, from the beginning there was determination to accept 
the given political and social situation as the appropriate realm of the 
Church's responsibility - in fact this was an important impulse for 
founding the Federation. 

However, when it comes to the concrete difinitions of the task 
which is generally accepted, opinions are divided as before. The very 
existence of the Church in Socialiam cannot be without tensions. This 
becomes evident in the fact that the "witness and service" of the Church, 
as an independent contribution, encounter massive opposition in society. 
The objection to an independent contribution made by the Church follows 
from the Marxist understanding of society which presupposes an unequivocal 
claim for leadership on the part of the working class party (SED). In 


concrete situations this claim again and again makes it difficult, if 
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not impossible, for the Church to actualize Her 'Yes' to Witness and 
Service in a Socialist society. Especially in the area of education 

fhere are indications which seem to suggest that Christians are in fact 
underprivileged. These and other experiences have led to the kind of 
disillusionment which was expressed in the Federal Synod in Dresden in 
1972 by Heino Falcke's report entitled: "Christ frees - therefore the 
Church for Others". Falcke described the prevailing understanding of 

the separation of Church and State as a "retirement of the Church" 

and says that on the ideological level, the Church can at best be called 

a "remnant" (comp. in addition Olof Klohr "Voprosy filosofii", 1974). 5) 

Now, in the case of añ empirical description of realty, the ideolo- 
gical level cannot be claimed to be the only level of discourse. For 
the socio-political reality is very complex; it has a place for the 
different levels of social life as well as for divers personal experiences. 

In contrast to the ideological level - which, naturally is of 
special and challenging interest to Theology - is the institutional level 
on which, in addition to the party, the state stands over and against 
the organized Church. The state, however, understands itself as a state 
for all citizens; thus it sees itself as having the task of guaranteeing 
the right of Christians "to profess a religious belief and to adhere to 
a religious practice" (Art. 39 (1) Constit. of the GDR, as amended in 
1974). On this basis the existence of the organised Church cannot be 
denied. The State Secretariat for Church Affairs is an expression of 
this fact. 

In addition to this, one must mention that "below" the institutional 
level there are experiences in areas which cannot or which cannot readily 
be organized and in which, consequently, ideological issues do not play 
a decisive role. This involves a broad range of subject-matters and, 
of course, all of the so-called "human problems", as well as human 
communication and interaction. 

A further reason for the complexity of the relation between Church 
and State lies in the fact that the situations in the various regions 
in the GDR differ considerably from one another. There are areas in 
which the structures of the folk-church are still alive; there are other 
areas in which secularization is well advanced and organized Church-life 
is practically non-existent. Furthermore, the development of society 
has progressed to different degrees or has led to different consequences. 
Thus it is not surprising that there are differing, indeed antithetical 
experiences among Christians in the GDR. It is a distortion of reality, 


if, due to the selection scheme used, only positive or only negative 
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experiences are passed on. 

Recent Marxist sociology of Religion (0. Klohr etc.) has a much 
stronger empirical approach than it did in the beginning. It is up to 
the Church and its members to create those facts on which Marxist empirical 
research forms its conclusions. Even the continually recurring obstruction 
of Church activities - mostly on the administrative level - cannot cancel 
the official recognition of the Church as an institution with its own 
structure and cannot invalidate the guarantee for the independence of 
the Church. This must be borne in mind in a description of the insti- 


tutional reality of the churches in the GDR. 


1.1.1.3. The Shift in the Church Consciousness. 





According to her theological interpretation of herself, the Church 
in the GDR is a confessing Church. This self-understanding can be tracked 
back to the experience of the Confessional Church during the third Reich 
and consciously related back to the Barmen Declaration. This reference to 
Barmen is sharpened by the ideological challenge presented by the scoial- 
ist society. The consequences for the form and structure of the Church 
(Barmen III) are articulated in the constitutions and basic principles 
of the regional Churches as well as in the "Regulations for Church-life" 
(VELKD 27.4.1955, Church of the Union 6.5.1955). These regulations re- 
present a catalogue of maximal requirements which overestimates most 
church-members and makes normative what is possible only for a small 
core of the congregation. Especially the regulations regarding the 
Church's official ministrations, the exercise of church-discipline, and 
the measures taken with regard to tax-collection made it quickly evident 
that the majority of "folkchurch-oriented" members of the congregation 
were neither prepared nor capable of responding to the elevated church- 
norms. Thus the strict and undifferentiated handling of the regulations 
which did not take the actual attitudes of church, indirectly, in its 
consequences, aiding atheist propaganda. The problem of confirmation 
and 'Jugendweihe' (government sponsored initiation of youth) shows that 
the general attitude towards the Church was not firm enough to withstand 
further pressure. 

Yet another set of circumstances made it difficult for the con- 
gregations or the church-members concerned to orient themselves, and 
that is the widely differing and often contradictory practice in the 
various church regions. How deeply the plurality of the regional 
Churches is rooted becomes evident, for example, in "the painful differ- 


ences with regard to confirmation". These can be described as follows: 
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"a) Due to the incompatibility of confirmation and 'Jugendweihe', 
confirmation in the 8th grade only for those who do not 
participate in the 'Jugendweihe'. Confirmation including 
the first celebration of Holy Communion for those who did 
participate in the 'Jugenweihe', one year after the 'Jugend- 
weihe' as the earliest date. 

b) Confirmation including the first celebration of Holy Commun- 
ion in 9th grade between October and Pentecost after more or 
less regular religious instruction. Presentation of those 
who participate in confirmation in 8th or 9th grade. 

c) Confirmation including first celebration of Holy Communion 
in 8th grade between Easter and August for both participants 
and non-participants in the 'Jugendweihe'; end of religious 
instruction partly before Palm-Sunday. 

d) Participation in Holy Communion in special and individual 
cases in grades 4-6, normally in grade 7-8. Other cele- 
brations of Holy Communion for groups and congregation 
during religious instruction. Confirmation as "Einsegnung" 
(blessing) in 8th or 9th grade." 6) 

The statement goes on to say: "At present it seems impossible to 
eliminate these differences by new regulations, even for neighboring 
congregations and church-districts where they are felt to be particular- 
ly grave." 7) 

Such is reality in almost all areas of the Church. Local factors 
add further variety so that a regulation binding for all, even if it 
could be legally validated, could hardly be put into practice. Even 
within one regional church a regulation which binds all can hardly be 
maintained. One should keep in mind the fundamentally different types 
of congregations such as the rural congregation in the 'Erzgebirge' in 
contrast to the one in a new housing project in a metropolitan area. 

A good number of the Christians in the GDR react to these facts by 
retreating to the local level ("The true Church is at the grass roots"). 
But this reaction only enhances the process of corrosion. Even co- 
operation practiced on the socalled "middle level" does reverse this 
process. For this reason the widely differing forms of practice and 
polity in the church must remain connected with each other. Under the 
circumstances only the ecumeni¢al formula of "unity in pluriformity" 
can serve as a realistic description of the reality of the churches and 


Congregations in the GDR. Empirically speaking the Church in the GDR 


is a complex entity. 
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Existing attitudes in the congregations in the GDR can be summarized 
as follows: In spite of the numerical decline of the Church-membership 8) 
attitudes continue to be shaped by the tradition of the folkchurch. 

This is true for large segments of the population, particularly in rural 
areas, and is evident in the frequency with which they make use of the 
Church's services. The degree of personal involvement may be higher, 
since it is no longer the social rule to be a Christian. 

The church in the GDR can be described as a numerically declining 
folk-church, though penetrated by small groups with a high degree of 
personal involvement. These groups feel bound to norms and values 
other than those assumed in the formulations of ecclesiastical order. 
Regarding traditional normative behavior (participation in Sunday- 
worship, family meditation, bible study, etc.) these groups usually re- 
main below the average. They live with new, non-traditional forms of 
Christianity. There are very active groups in new housing projects, 
who are devoted to visiting programs. Parallel to this, one finds 
house-churches where problems of faith and life are discussed, with 
or without social events. Usually it is characteristic for these circles 
that the pastor or any other church-worker at best plays the role of 
a "partner" or "expert", if He retains the function of a "leader" at 
all. Other groups are devoted to diaconical work. For this, group- 
members have often gone through a training course (for example, in work 
with old people) and work in the framework of a plan or program. But 
of course there is also spontaneous co-operation. In recent years groups 
have been formed for the purpose of 'celebration'. There is a great 
variety of such groups, including charismatic groups and 'play'-groups. 
However, one point has to be noted: These groups do not represent the 
majority of church-members, and the organised Church seldom recognizes 
or mentions them in official statements. In public the Church is re- 


presented still by its "officials"! 


1.1.1.4. Turning to the world. 
In a sense it is tragic: At the point when the protestant churches 


rediscovered their responsibility for the world 9), empirically speak- 
ing, they began to decline numerically. This process of numerical 
decline results in any case in a sociological constriction and in a 
constriction in experience. There is at least the danger of narrowing 
the theological horizon as well. Since the Church's existence is 
asymmetrical to society, the church is continually in danger of develop- 


ing a distorted view of her environment. Church-members, socially and 
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attitudinally, are in no way representative for the total spectrum of 
the population. This of course results in selectivity with regard to 
information received and internalized. Complaints and criticism about 
society are being voiced more frequently here, the experience of 
suffering, both in society and in the private sphere, articulated more 
clearly, collective processes of repression are brought to awareness 
and attempts at solutions are offered. Particularly with regard to 
this aspect of the church's work, the variety of experiences of indi- 
viduals and groups in society must be taken into account. The identity 
of the Church as the "community of the suffering" can be only one 
aspect. 

The formula of the "congregation becoming smaller" and being on 
her way into the diaspora, is in danger of placing the congregation 
in a ghetto. This must be avoided. Even a numerically-declining 
congregation has to keep its theological horizon open, if it wants to 
remain faithful to its mandate as a "community of witness and service" 
and avoid becoming sectarian. There are unfortunate indications that 
church groups with a high degree of personal involvement turn away 
from society, "from the world," and subscribe again to the tradition 
of "yesterday's world" or find an exclusively internal orientation in 
order to leave the world "outside". Both attitudes attempt to avoid 
the concrete challenges of the situation. 

Of course, we also encounter the phenomenon that engagement in 
social concern turns into escapism as well. Then an "actionism" arises 
which is designed to hide the spiritual crisis of individuals or the 


church as a whole. 


1.1.1.5. New Spirituality. 


Such reflection of a deep spiritual experience can be expressed 
in a "New Spirituality". For people driven by competitiveness and filled 
with anxiety, a space for self-examination could be opened up and 
genuine help against increasing resignation could be offered. But the 
danger of "self-righteousness" and of turning away from the world is 
particularly high. Many cases in the GDR confirm this impression. 

In the GDR there are new circles with different spiritual tradi- 
tions: Pietistic-biblical, pentecostal (speaking in tongues), fellowship- 
oriented. 

Young people particularly seek out these circles. This movement 
which cannot and does not like to be overlooked is ambivalent, On the 


one hand the rediscovery of the dimension of worship must be welcomed 
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as an adequate and necessary recourse to tradition; on the other hand 
there is a danger of regression. Thus it is not accidental that conser- 
vative church-groups voice their concerns more strongly in the context 
of this movement and start developing new activities. 

In any case one needs to keep in mind that this movement occurs 
against the background of a decline of manifest and empirical forms of 
church life. A retreat into the exclusivity of the inner realm of the 
church at the same time means retreating from contestation and recognized 
responsibility for the world. Surely this responsibility will not be 
invalidated by the mere fact that it encounters resistance. In the 
interest of the "service-function" of the Church this particular temp- 
tation must be resisted, also because the new spirituality does not 
counter-act the general decline of church life, but rather assists 
individual church groups and circles to reach a higher level of commit- 


ment. This again increases the pluriformity of church life. 


1.1.2 Reconciliation and Partisanship - On the Ideological Tension 
between Church and Society. 


In a socialist society the Christian belief in the reconciliation 





of the world through God in Jesus Christ encounters the Marxist-Leninist 
worldview which formulates the demand for partisanship in the class 
struggle. This demand forces the Christian Church to restate the ques- 
tion as to her identity as the Church of Jesus Christ and to reflect on 
the service of reconciliation in a socialist society with which the 


church has been mandated. 


1.1.2.1. The General Framework. 

Partisanship is a concept which is firmly rooted in Marxist philo- 
sophy. The formula of partisanship in the class struggle is central 
to the Marxist-Leninist world-view and determines the social and 
political life in the socialist states. 

But partisanship as a concept is not alien to the Christian faith, 
either. God is proclaimed as a God who takes sides. He is always God 
for ... (man, law and righteousness) and God against ... (injustice). 
The fact that He lets the sun shine on good and evil does not contradict 
partisanship, but rather shows God taking sides as the merciful God. 
Partisanship is not an end itself; that is true for both Marxism and 
the Christian faith. Partisanship is a functional value to be under- 
stood only within the framework of its aim and basis. 

For the Marxist, partisanship aims at the establishment of a class- 


less society in which man as a social being is able to find himself and 
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in which the moral renewal of man occurs at the same time. 

Partisanship has its basis in Marx's interpretation of history 
as a history of class-struggles. As a result all human thinking, feel- 
ing and intending is objectively bound to a class. In this context, 
partisanship means both, and both at the same time - the political and 
scientifically methodical principle of action and the emotional solidarity 
with the working class. 

For the Christian, partisanship has to do with the coming of the 
Kingdom of God which has been promised to us. For him, partisanship is 
rooted in the belief that God has reconciled the world through Jesus 
Christ, that God has liberated the world from slavery and sin to the 
freedom of love, justice and righteousness, In this context partisan- 
ship means to take sides for the deprived and unloved against injustice 
and hatred. It means to witness to the reconciliation in Jesus Clirist 


which encourages sacrificial love in deed and word. 


1.1.2.2. Partisanship in the Class Struggle. 





(1) Basic meanings of the term partisanship: 
Partisanship (P) in the wider sense of the word means that all 
human thinking, feeling, and intending are objectively bound to a class, 
whether consciously or not. There is no neutral, non-partisan point 
of view. The so-called neutrality in the bourgeois society according 


to Lenin is "merely a deceitful + expression of membership in the 





party of those who 'have',... the ruling, ....the exploiters" 1). 





Marxism-Leninism lifts P as an objective fact on to the level of 
consciousness and brings it to bear as a methodological principle for 
scientific study and for the formation of theory. Proceeding from the 
assumption that "the interests and aims of the working class are in 
accordance with the objective development of history", the interests 
and aims of the working class establish the point of reference for every 
area. 2). The full meaning of P is reached when emotional solidarity 
with the working class becomes congruent with the scientific insights 
and political convictions which are guided by P as a methodological 
device. The principles of a scientific world-view must grow into 
"emotional convictions by which man lets himself be guided voluntarily 
in his daily work." 3). P is a basic determinant for Marxist-Leninist 
convictions. 

(2) Partisanship as a principle for action: 

P in a class society means the active participation in the class 

struggle on the basis of a conscious agreement with the insight into 


the course of the historical development as formulated by materialism. 
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P is the struggle for the abolition of exploitation of man by man and 
for overcoming the alienation of man in the class society. 

After the victory of the socialist revolution, P means active 
participation in the new form of class struggle during the transition 
period from capitalism to socialism. It is the struggle against the 
resisting forces/traditions of the old society, against the influence 
of other, capitalistic states, and for the strengthening of the political 
power of the working class (dictatorship of the proletariat), for the 
development of socialist democracy, culture and moral standards. In 
the present conflict between socialist and capitalist world systems, P 
means active participation in the international class struggle on the 
basis of internationalism of the proletariat. It is the struggle against 
imperialism, for the unity and strengthening of the community of socialist 
states and all peace-loving forces in the capitalist states. 

P finds its expression in recognizing the leading role of the party 
of the working class which is consciously based on scientific communism 
and has at her disposal the revolutionary theory for the execution of 
the socialist revolution and for the formation of a socialist society. 
(3) Partisanship as taking sides. 

Taking sides is a matter of concrete political practice. In a 
socialist society every citizen has to take sides - even without accept- 
ing all ideological presupositions in the Marxist-Leninist understand- 
ing of partisanship. The act of taking sides concretely creates 
solidarity among those who take sides and presupposes a minimal agree- 
ment with regard to the goal envisaged. In the formation of a socialist 
consciousness (education, propaganda) the state tries to achieve as wide 
an agreement as possible among all citizens with regard to the tasks and 
aims of the socialist society. However, according to the constitution 


no ideological coercion should be exercised, 


1.1.2.3. The Reconciliation of the World, 

Reconciliation of the world through the free grace of God 
(justification) is the heart of the Christian message and expresses 
eschatological salvation (kingdom of God) as meaning and purpose of 
human history. Christians throughout their whole life serve the coming 
of the kingdom of God. With the word "reconciliation", Paul describes 
God's saving action as the overcoming of hatred in the all-encompassing 
sense of the word; that is to say the overcoming of man's opposition 
to his original destiny of being truly human. God's reconciling action 
reaches its goal in man's faith, in "letting himself be reconciled" 
(Rom. 5:11; II Cor. 5:20). The renewal of the relationship between 
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God and man is the presupposition for a Christian life; however, it 
cannot be isolated from its concrete consequences in life. It is not 
an event which is significant in and of itself. 

Paul interprets God's reconciling act as an expression of His 
righteousness. The liberation from the forces of the law and from the 
dominance of sin is at the same time the liberation to a new life ready 
to be reconciled with others. 

Paul interprets God's reconciling act in the context of the history 
:18; 11:15; II Cor. 5:19.) Therefore, 





òf the world and of mankind (Rom. 
God's reconciling action must be seen in the light of an intimate link 
with the coming of the kingdom of God (Rom. 14:17-19). 

The same connection is described in the synoptic gospels as the 
expression of God's forgiving mercy which puts the obligation on to the 
receiver to be merciful towards his neighbour in need. In this the love 
of God and the love of man (double commandment of love) are inextricably 
bound together. 

The experience of God's mercy inevitably leads to new behavior in 
Social relationships (Sermon on the Mount). An integral part of this 
behavior is the readiness for reconciliation (Matth. 5:24) as the practical 
aspect of "seeking the Kingdom of God"; renunciation of violent re- 
taliation (5:39); the establishment of peace (5:9); love which transcends 
all group interests (5:44f). The behavior of Jesus, His advocacy for 
people in need, for people without rights, for the oppressed in society, 
is an active witness to God's reconciling grace and at the same time an 
encouragement to discipleship. 

In Jesus' proclamation of the coming of the Kingdom of God which 
connects with the Old Testament promise of Shalom, the historical 
character of reconciliation becomes understandable. On the basis of 
faith, the Christian is made part of a process which is open towards 
the future and in which salvation becomes a reality. This includes 
the realisation of social rights. 

As a theological concept, reconciliation in the context of the 
New Testament means the justification of the other (of man) and his 
transformation through God's love in Christ. 

Just as God's reconciling action bears and overcomes the sin of 
man in forgiving love, so also human readiness for reconciliation is 
not aimed towards any kind of compromise with injustice, but at its 
elimination. That includes the concrete changing of circumstances and 
conditions which produce injustice. 

According to the New Testament, God's reconciling action is directed 
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towards the world, that is: towards all of humanity. Therefore 
reconciliation can be believed and actively proclaimed only as the future 
victory over and elimination of all humanly caused enmity, In doing 
this the congregation must be inspired in word and deed to selfless love 


and must take on especially the suffering, the outlawed and the oppressed. 


1.1.2.4. Partisanship as a Challenge to the Congregation. 





In the light of the Marxist-Leninist demand for partisanship, the 
Christian community is asked as to its position in the socio-political 
disagreement. Does her proclamation and her service of reconciliation 
correspond to the binding call of the gospel to intercede for justice 
and peace in concrete political relationships? The reconsideration by 
the Christian community of its required service of reconciliation must 
occur on the basis of her own presuppositions. 

(1) Critical self-evaluation of the congregation 

The Christian congregation must re-evaluate her own past. She has 
permitted herself to become entrenched in the confrontation with emerg- 
ing socialism; respectively she has taken up class-related positions 
which are not justified by the Gospel. ("We were in error when we be- 
gan to construct a 'Christian Front' over and against new structures 


which had become necessary in the political life of men..., We have 





betrayed the Christian freedom which allows and commands us to change 
forms of life in places where the living-together of people made such 
change necessary". Statement of the Darmstädter 'Bruderrat' 1947) 





Today the Christian community must learn anew that in the face of 
the urgent political problems and tasks of the present she cannot exist 
in imaginary "neutrality". 

She can no longer shut out the recognition: 

1. that she does take a political position in fact, even where 

she supposedly remains neutral; 

2. that in the life of society she cannot be helpful and effective 

. without taking sides concretely in the political sphere; 

3. that she must not abstain from taking sides either out of fear 
of being compromised or out of fear of being disadvantaged or 
persecuted; 

4. that in taking sides she always stands under the temptation to 
join herself to the powerful, rather than to intercede for the 
powerless. 

The Christian congregation must learn that a thoroughly scientific, 

expert knowledge is necessary in order to exercise social and political 


responsibility. 
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1. She cannot substitute a "doctrine of created orders" for this 
indispensable expert knowledge; 

2. also, it cannot be her task to play her own "Christian social 
theory" against the results of socio-analytical research; 

3. If "the Church wants to criticize society constructively, she 
must first of all know what she is talking about. She must 
know what society knows, recognize its power and understand 
its endeavors" 4). 

The Christian congregation must realize that under the claims of 
socialist society she cannot simply retreat to the distinction between 
taking sides for the humanistic aims of socialism and partisanship in 
the class struggle with its ideological claims. At the same time it 
must be born in mind that 

1. the motivation of Christians taking sides in concrete decisions 
will ultimately be different from that of Marxists for whom 
Marxist-Leninist theory is obligatory. 

2. all political action requires an ideological framework for co- 
ordinating and effecting the co-operation of as many citizens 
as possible. The Christian congregation can therefore have no 
interest in minimizing the extent of her agreement with the 
overall conception of a socialist society. 

3. Rather she must encourage her members to accept the help that 
socialist theory can offer for a better understanding and to 
advocate the advantages of socialist theory in differences of 
political opinion. At the same time she must advocate (though 
not for her own sake) that within the framework of this overall 
conception there is room left for different ideological 
motivations and practical consequences. 

(2) The Witness of the Christian Community to Reconciliation, 





The Christian Community can only witness to reconciliation by 
consciously devoting itself to the concrete socio-political problems 
and by taking seriously the proclamation of the coming of the Kingdom 
Of God as a propelling impulse for the lasting service of justice and 
peace. 

1. The love of God and of the neighbour belong inextricably 
together. The summons to the service of reconciliation is at 
the same time the summons to incarnate this love and give it 
its "Weltgestalt" (Bonhoeffer). The Christian congregation 
follows this call wherever she - in open-minded solidarity 


with Non-Christians - strives for the liberation of even the 
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"humblest brother" from alienation, oppression and inhumanity. 
In concrete socio-political relations, Christians work towards 
the dissolution of existing tensions and the establishment of 
open relations in the community. For the effective dissolution 
of tensions a knowledge of their basic causes is important (non- 
antagonistic contradictions in the development of society: 
differences in the rapidity of the development, in educational 
standards and talents; psychological reasons: prejudices, 
jealousy, aggression etc.). 5) 

In the political realm Christians are concerned about mutual 
understanding and mediation. This does not mean concealment; 

in fact, it means issue-oriented handling of contradictions 

and the attempt to subject the existing differences to common 
tasks which have to be fulfilled now in responsibility towards 
a common future. This implies: fighting against "cold war" 
and supporting the peaceful coexistence of the nations. 


The Christian congregation can witness to reconciliation only as 


the justification of sinners; which implies that in view of the service 


of reconciliation, the question of justice and justification must be 


raised. 
1. 


Just as the love of God and the love of the neighbour are bound 
together, so also are justification by God and the establish- 
ment of just relations among people. The justified sinner is 
free to acknowledge his own guilt and to intercede for the 
right of the other. 

In the political realm this implies the elimination of unjust 
structures and the struggle against all forms of oppression and 
against the deprivation of rights - a struggle which implies 
taking sides clearly "for" and "against". 

To intercede on behalf of the rights of others can only be done 
with the knowledge that, on the one hand, the toleration of 
injustice means guilt, on the other hand, the struggle to 
eliminate injustice can also mean to become guilty. 

The justification of sinners also includes the enemy, He also 
stands under the promise of justification and remains - even in 
the struggle against him and against the injustice caused by 


him - the brother loved by God. 


The Christian congregation can witness to reconciliation as an 


eschatological event only within the context of the Cross of Christ and 


inspire people to a discipleship which is directed towards this hope. 
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1. The cross makes it clear that reconciliation has to do with 
suffering and sacrifice and means - in the political realm - 
relinquishing one's own rights and serving the welfare of 
society. 

2. Only in this way can the critical function of the cross become 
effective. This critical function becomes evident in that 
partisanship may not be used as a pretense for the execution 
of particular group interests, and taking sides concretely for 
the one and against the others may never serve as the ultimate 
goal of a conduct which is based in humanism. 

3. The knowledge of the eschatological difference between the com- 
ing Kingdom of God and the establishment of more just situations 
can resist resignation about the fact that in spite of new con- 
ditions new injustice does occur; such knowledge can inspire 
man to continue the struggle. 

4. Under the cross of Christ the Christian congregation is able 
to fill the presence with hope in the service of reconciliation. 
That means: to encourage people to struggle further where the 
humanisation of existing situations is being attempted, and 


even where, in the process, failure and resignation arises. 


1.2. The Church as a Complex Entity. 
The reality of the churches in the GDR at present is determined by 


certain tensions among groups and elements within the Church which strongly 
influence her life. We have selected three problem areas which in our 
experience are characteristic for the situation of the Church in the 

GDR: 

1.2.1. Congregation of Closed or Open Boundaries. 


As an organised community, the Church must clearly define her 





boundaries, just as the state delimits its borders. Even the state 
established on an ideological basis accepts the institutional independence 
of the Church (comp. Art, 39d of the Constitution) and honours it. 

The external membership of the Church does not necessarily coincide 
with the membership in the "Body of Christ". We have come to this 
insight not only on the basis of theological criteria, but on the basis 
of our experience as well. Under the pressure of ideological conflict 
people often avoid being official members of the Church; the whole family 
can be drawn into this sort of reluctancy, for instance, in the case of 
teachers, members of the police force, army officers, leading cadres, 


members of the socialist party. Often, however, they do remain connected 
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with Christianity. 

A widespread misunderstanding vis-a-vis the symbols and forms of 
the Church keeps many people not raised in the Church from taking an 
active part in her life, although they are interested in the central 
concern of the Church, the gospel of Jesus Christ, and are seeking 
a spiritual life. 

Our situation presses the Church to be open way beyond her boundaries 
for fellowship with people who do not belong to the Church. In this 
context it must be borne in mind that the Church as credendum nevertheless 
may not be separated from the Church as social organisation, for the 


institution is a function of spiritual reality. 


1.2.2. Pastors and Laity 
"pastors are much more strongly integrated into the church system 


than laity are. For the pastor, pressures from his professional life 
and from his family, pressures of achievement and frustration occur 
within the context of the Church and thus burden his relationship to 
the Church. For the layman, these tensions are borne outside of the 
Church. The tie to the Church either provides for him an inviolable 
realm of security or places him into additional tensions (pressure on 
the freedom of the person or the island of socially uncontrollable 
possibilities for personal development.) 

Thus the pastor stands in greater danger of becoming an outsider. 
He enjoys a certain degree of freedom, but he is out off from the 
life-reality of the layman. Society sees the Church represented in 
the pastor, his conduct (moral, intellectual, political) determines 
their opinion of the Church. The exemplary nature of Christian existence 
in general is in danger of being constricting to the pastor. He experien- 
ces this special position as something forced upon him. Because of the 
one-sided emphasis on the proclamation of the Word in the Lutheran tra- 
dition, the pastor acquires a higher degree of authority than the lay 
person. Other forms of service which give expression to the message of 
the gospel in a special way, for example church music and diaconal 
work, are undervalued. On the basis of an intellectual understanding 
of the "Word of God" in his theological training, the pastor is given 
access to an understanding of the WORD which the lay person does not 
have. 

As it does in every social structure, also in the Church there is 
a drop of information from the highest Church officials down to the 
laity. Thus the paradox arises that even in a church which is interested 


in lay people being active, the church official is superior in decision 
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making situations - although precisely in specialized matters it is the 
layman who is the expert. A synthesis of both elements co-operating is 
often prevented by tensions between them. 

It cannot be overlooked that superiority based on more and better 
information can lead into the role of the admired but at the same time 
suspiciously envied outsider, especially when the other members of the 


congregation can receive only one-sided information. 


1.2.3. Activism and Contemplation. 


In connection with theological reflections (comp. the one-sided 
interpretation of Bonhoeffer's "Doing the Truth") there is definitely 
a noticeable activistic strain in the congregations. According to this 
view, being a Christian is expressed less in inward devotion than in 
action. Thus, the demand is made for social,and political engagement, 
for "Christianity in action". 

To counter-balance this activist interpretation, the Depth and 
the Truth of the contemplative life has nowadays been rediscovered in 
the Church. Young people above all find the meaning of life in re- 
flection and meditation, they look for the strength for living as well 
as for social involvement. Meditation becomes the source from which 
the strength for action grows (comp. letter from Taize for the opening 
of the Council of Youth, here especially on the relationship between 
contemplation and action. This letter has found agreement in the GDR). 

Tensions arise as much from reciprocal accusations of onesidedness 
as they do from the differences in relations to society. In an 
ideologically formed society, a contemplative Church seems to invite 
withdrawal. However, in reverse it could also be that with its contem- 
plative praxis the Church addresses the problem of the ultimate meaning 
of human existence which society is unable to resolve. In contemplation 
the longings of man are expressed. The answer to this question can grow 


into being liberated for action. 


1.3. Church in Changing Structures. 





1.3.1. The Local Congregation and the "Middle Level" 





In the following section the 'local congregation' and the 'middle 
level' will be discussed as two problem areas. The task will be to 
identify existing tensions which call into question the binding community 
of listening and acting within the Lutheran Churches and thereby call 
into question the identity of the Church. 

By the term 'local congregation' we mean the historical form 


of the local parish. Within the structures of the Lutheran Churches 
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the parishes are relatively homogeneous and constitute the basic structural 
element. 

With the term 'middle level' we describe the realm in between the 
local parish and the larger entity of the regional church. Its sig- 
nificance for the Church structure in a world which has become confusing 
has not always been recognized, However, owing to the situation of our 
churches, it becomes more and more important. For clarification, the 
model "Middle Level" on trial run in the Ev. Luth. Church of Saxony 
may serve as an example, as some concrete results have been handed in. 

The model of the "Middle Level" tries to do more justice to the 
task of the Church of bringing the liberating message of our Lord Jesus 
Christ by word and deed to all people in the area. For this purpose, 
it offers to the local congregations of one Church district new forms 
of work and organisation in granting the church district greater autonomy 
and self-administration which is designed to enhance co-operation in 


partnership and financial responsibility on the part of all church members. 


1.3.2. The Church in the Midst of Societal Change 


In contrast to earlier phases in history, our time is characterized 
by an accelerated development in all areas of human life such as has 
never been known before. Hand in hand with this, the systematically 
organized formation of socialist society is a factor in the GDR. This 
forces the Church into a continual confrontation with new situations and 
tasks as they arise from the social and political development. In this 
situation, processes of spiritual education which require a long time 
to mature, and the reflection on the basic truths of the Christian faith 
may suffer. Thus the Church as an institution frequently and simply 
exists in and for the situation. In this respect she constantly finds 
herself overtaken by the progession of society. 

Given the limited effect of the Church on a society with an 
ideologically different orientation, the lack of information and 
communication makes things difficult for the Church. 

Thus the Church runs the risk of her proclamation becoming outdated, 
or of exhausting herself in short-term activities without getting around 
to pursuing her primary task of serving the re-transformation (Neuwerdung) 
of man through the proclamation of the gospel. In the context of a 
holistic world view, the opposition of immanence and transcendence has 
come into question today. Thus, the attempts to express the Christian 
faith credibly in our time oscillate between humanitarian programs dictated 
by the immediate situation and the conservation of doctrinal formulas 


which no longer speak to present-day people. The identity crises of 
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the Church is experienced as the inarticulateness (Sprachunf&ühigkeit) 
of the faith, because in large parts the Church does not succeed in 
formulating the eternal truth in the midst of an unusually accelerated 


phase of human development. 


1.3.3. The Privatization of Faith 

The transition from the folkchurch to a fellowship of faith in 
which the individual is required to make a personal decision, is 
experienced in the congregation - perhaps in various degrees - as a 
slow process of disintegration which makes them insecure. Out of the 
public domain which the Church formerly occupied, she is pushed into 
the ghetto of private religion. The changes in society render the old 
structures of the Church inadequate to present-day situations. 

For centuries, the parish-system was characteristic of the basic 
structure of the Church. Size and boundaries of the parish may have 

' changed in the course of history, but the parish itself which used to 

center around tlie House of God, as a rule remained throughout a self- 
enclosed entity. As the basic structural element of the Church it 
also generated and developed the 'ministry' (kirchliches Amt). The 
minister heading the parish served as the pastor (Seelsorger) for all 
living in his area. The confessional boundaries were unambigious. The 
majority of the people belonged to the "folkchurch" . Free-thinkers 
and those of other faiths constituted a small minority which was never 
really able to question seriously the congregational understanding of 
the Church, Besides the ecclesiastical congregation generally coincided 
with the social community where people lived and worked. Within this 
self-enclosed entity, individual groups such as pietists, conservatives 
or liberals did cause certain polarisations, but they basically remained 
integrated in the larger fellowship of the regional Church (Landeskirche). 
The regional Church defined the Confessional picture of the area and en- 
joyed publié privileges. As a rule, individuals were born into the 
'Landeskirche' and never gave much thought to why they belonged to it. 

This situation has changed fundamentally. The congregations of 
the 'Landeskirche' have become smaller. Out of the former "folkchurch" 
grew a church whose members sooner or later - due to the development of 
society and the public influence of the socialist ideology - will be 
faced with the personal decision as to whether or not they still want 
to belong to the Church. The atheistic world view, which has a long 
history in our country and which has, since the Enlightenment, been 
strengthened by the indifferent attitude towards religious convictions 
on the part of many people, today is consciously and purposefully ad- 
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vocated by the political leaders. The ideologically oriented educa- 
tional policy of the state has accelerated this process. In addition 
we find sociological changes. For most of the employed members of the 
congregation, the place of living, the place of work, and the place 
for leisure activity do no longer coincide. The fluctuation of the 
population is steadily increasing. After World War II the Church was 
able to integrate large numbers of migrants (Umsiedler), however, the 
change in the village structure, where often only a small number of the 
inhabitants works in a technically highly-developed agriculture, while 
the others, mostly as commuters, work in nearby industries, the estab- 
lishment of central schools and boarding schools for apprentices, the 
housing of old people in special "Homes" which are not located in the 
place where they formerly lived - all this has led to the situation 
that the local congregation can be a home for many at best only for 

a short time. In the cities as well, it is seldom possible for a 
parish to reach the people on its fringes or to integrate the new- 
comers in the quickly growing housing-developments; above all, only in 
exceptional cases does a Church receive official permission to put up 
a church-building. Therefore in most metropolitan areas the necessary 
presuppositions for the congregation to assemble at the place where 
people live, are lacking. Thus the individual Christian in many cases 
does not find in his parish the help necessary for him to articulate 
and bring to bear his Christian faith in the place of work and in his 
social life. The whole of Christian existence disintegrates into 
individual spheres of life which are separated from one another and 
between which the individual moves back and forth, Thus the Christian 
faith becomes more and more privatized, it becomes, so to speak "a 
religious hobby" which in public life is of only limited value. Many 
loose their nominal church-membership or give it up, without really 
and consciously intending to separate themselves from the Christian 
faith. 

Individual congregations of the former "folkchurch" see themselves 
at present pushed into a minority situation without any preparation. 
This has destructive effects on the old and holds little attraction for 
the young who often receive-very little help in their faith from the 
insecure older generation. In such difficult circumstances the pastors 
of the Church have to carry an extraordinary load which exceeds their 
energies. The profile of their profession becomes indistinct and in 
comparison with the traditional Church's understanding of the ministerial 


office allows them to resign themselves easily. Because the congregation 
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has become numerically smaller, is not by the same token easier to know 
or understand. On the contrary: people in the congregation know each 
other less intimately than they used to, because the different spheres 

of life such as house, work, and recreation are spatially and temporally 
separated from one another. For a long time the Sunday worship has 

ceased to be the rallying point for the whole congregation. Small groups 
in size disproportioned to the total number of members of the congregation, 
create isolated points of concentration within the congregation, They 

are held together not so much by common tasks and interests as by the 
accidental boundaries of the parish. Therefore the process of privatization 
of the faith continues within the framework of the congregation and leads 


to introversion which obstructs missionary efforts. 


1.3.4. The Self-sufficient Congregation. 


Because the individual congregation today can no longer master impor- 
tant tasks of the Church by itself and because its capacity to 
integrate all members into a living fellowship is insufficient, co- 
operation on the regional level is necessary. This requires the readiness 
of the local congregation to surrender its traditionally strong autonomy 
and to join hands with others in co-operation. Thus, on the "middle 
level" congregations encounter each other which, both in view of their 
spiritual tradition and regarding their activities, can be very different. 
Meaningful co-operation is more than a simple exchange of pastors 
to lighten the work load; above all it aims at including presbyteries 
and laymen in the work. These new forms of co-operation require time 
and energy which sometimes do not pay off in one's own congregation. 
For the small active core of the congregation and their co-wokers this 
easily creates the feeling that excessive demands are being made upon 
them and it makes them insecure in relation to the mandate and mission 
of the Church. Due to the complexity of the congregation and the 
challenge which the socio-political situation poses to them, the 
identity of the Church becomes a task which is very difficult to master. 
Whether or not it can be solved depends mainly on the right definition 


of the relationship between listening and acting. 


1.3.5. A Learning Process - Responsibility for the Whole. 
The image of the Chruch is in the grip of change. The "Pastor's 





Church" and the one-man-system are being replaced by a partnership- 
understanding of congregational work and leadership. The co-operation 
of the laity who contribute valuable ideas out of their secular realms 


of life and experience, is often hindered by a not-easily-overcome 
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mistrust on the part of the pastors who up until now were undisputedly 
considered to be the experts. 

According to experience it is easier for the laity to exercise 
their responsibility on the 'middle level', because the people involved 
feel that they are dealing with a totally new style of work; however, 
even there the relationship between pastor and laity personally and 
structurally is becoming a field of tension over the tradition and mutual 
expectations. This process, though healthy in itself, can be complicated 
by opposing elements of subjective styles of piety, above all, when the 
disagreement is conducted with arguments from historical and theological 
positions which are no longer adequate to the present-day situation. 
Also, the differing degree of information about the Church can be an 
obstacle to growing into a responsible working group. (comp. 1.2.2.) 

The local congregation can grasp only one aspect of the whole 
human being. The sharp differentiations in our socio-political life 
(1.1.1.3.) have not been mastered by the Church. This becomes evident 
in her class structure and in her relation to the family. The normal 
subdivision (old, men, women, mothers, couples, professionals, youth, 
children) is being replaced by the recognition that vis-a-vis the nu- 
merical decline of the folkchurch and the sharp differentiation of 
the socio-political life, the family should be given much more attention. 
Especially because the subdivisions in congregational work focus on 
aspects of the human being, it is important to see these aspects in the 
wider context of the family. In this connection family worship services 
deserve to be noted. It should be regarded as an encouraging sign that 
they are celebrated in many places. 

In fact, this is only the first step. The next step should be to 
bring individual members of the congregation and families who come to 
worship services and church programs together into a real community 
(familia dei). To find acceptable and valid forms for this remains 
the further task. To let the family - which up until now has been 
interpreted in traditional terms - grow into a new and overarching 
fellowship could also contribute to overcoming inhibitions which have 
often hindered forward-looking solutions. 

In confronting her environment, the Church needs a structure 
(Ordnumg) which gives Christian existence a profile and makes it credible 
for the other. The problem with our ecclesiastical regulations is that 
many members of the Church no longer consider them to be the binding 
norms for life; on the contrary they see them to be outdated and un- 


related to reality. 
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In the area of church polity, membership in the regional Church 
structure is felt to be helpful, because it guards against libertinism; 
however, by the same token it becomes an endurance test again and again 
for the spiritual unity of a congregation. Measures in Church discipline 
prove to be ineffective, because their spiritual intention cannot be 
made plausible to those concerned. In decisive issues even the Lutheran 
Churches in various regions do not always conform - for example, in their 
different handling of the "Jugendweihe" (comp. 1.1.1.3.). 

The individual member of the congregation can not understand why 
one thing should be possible in one regional Church which is not possible 
in another. The individual congregation in this situation no longer 
has the ability to express convincingly the identity of the whole Church. 
She runs into the danger either of losing the necessary inner fellowship 
in the larger unity, or of not doing justice to her own task of being 
herself a seed of spiritual life. She needs for this the larger entity 
and the overarching structure. This she finds on "The Middle Level". 


1.3.6. The Plurality of Voices and the One Word of the Lord 


The loss of her former public privileges and the splintering of 
her activities make it difficult for the Church locally to do justice 
to her missionary task. 

In terms of number, the active core of the local congregation has 
become smaller. It proves difficult to include in the common missionary 
work the divers groups and bodies which lead a more or less independent 
existence in the regional Church. The outside religious communities 
which in many places exist right next to the local congregation make 
it really difficult for the regional Church; they make propaganda which 
often does not address itself to non-Christians in the first place, 
but rather makes Christians unsure of their relation to their own Church. 

Thus the task arises how, in spite of the plurality which is experienced 
immediately and which brings into question every absolute claim, trust 
in the power of witness and in the missionary impulse of the Church can 
be sustained or regained again. 

On "the Middle Level" one certainly recognizes that the Church 
congregations must learn to think and work regionally, if they want to 
remain open to the outside in a secularized environment. 

However, the task of looking for new ways makes it necessary to 
set priorities in Church work which eventually could call into question 
the hitherto existing traditions of a congregation. For to be "the 
Church for others" includes sacrificing beloved forms and disregarding 


concern about the Church's own welfare. Opinions very widely in co- 
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operative work with regard to what has priority, because theological 
convictions, congregational customs, spiritual experience, and personal 
talents can be very different even within one Church. 

At this point it becomes evident above all that in the Lutheran 
Churches there is no de facto agreement left concerning the doctrine 
of the Word of God, the significance of Sacrament and Worship for the 
community and the understanding of "Law and Gospel". Thus, one is 
easily satisfied with pragmatic behaviour and neglects that which is 


constitutive for the Church and her mission. 


1.3.7. The Tension between Authority and Service 





As an institution, the Church cannot get along without authority, 
if she wants to fulfill her mission in the world adequately. 

The Model "The Middle Level" faces a dilemma in the praxis: on 
one side, concern for the existence of the Church presses the Church 
towards centralization and concentration in institutional forms, so 
that the available energies can really be employed where - in view of 
the missionary task of the Church -it is most urgently needed. On the 
other side stands the experience that the financial situation sets rel- 
atively narrow boundaries and the destruction of hierarchical 
structures alone does not miraculously produce active cooperation in 
the congregations. This interferes with the readiness to co-operate 
and missionary activity. Furthermore, collective leadership and 
responsibility produces difficulties of competence within the existing 
organizational forms of the Church. A co-operative style of leader- 
ship can only be found in common Praxis. But because of the personality 
differences among the participants in such a Praxis, tensions must be 
endured. 

A lengthy learning process is necessary, if the activities of 
several congregations should become co-operative, and not just those 
of two or three pastors who get along well with one another. 

The structure of the regional churches up to the present solved 
the problem of authority sharply from above to below by means of a 
patriarchally interpreted, Lutheran understanding of office. The 
new structures, which seek above all to make collaboration and common 
responsibility a possibility for everyone, have a different intention, 
and set the task of building authority in a new way on the service role 
of the Church. 

Serving which is bound to Christ has always been considered important 
in the Church. The unavoidable pressure of institutional structures and 


the human - all too human - shortcomings of Church workers certainly have 
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misinterpreted and misapplied it often. And yet, with regard to the 
praxis, everything depends upon the fact that this service which is 
bound to Christ retains its definite value in the structural realm of 
the Church, The diverse kinds of egoism, which also exist in the 
Church, can only be overcome basically by a life lived in the context 
of forgiveness and the orientation towards the mission of the Church 
which results from it. The question as to the identity of the Church 
cannot be answered only theoretically or conceptually. The answer 

is experienced in the life of the congregation - not in a congregation 
which shuts itself off from the outside but in a congregation which 


confronts and exposes itself to its environment. 


1.4. The Church in the Ecumenical Encounter 


1.4.1. The Church in the Decision between Oikoumene and Pluralism 

As a consequence of the Second World War, a new situation arose 
in areas which had been confessionally confined up until that time. 
Christians of different confessional backgrounds meet each other as 
neighbors, at work, and in their recreational activities. They discover 
that personally and as Church members they have many common or similar 
problems, which are particularly difficult due to the comparatively 
quickly-progressing secularization. In this process, certain phenomena 
of socio-political life move into the foreground which compel the 
Christians to draw cleser together. The congregation which dares to 
look beyond and to transcend its own boundaries discovers a variety of 
possibilities for faith and life. This can produce insecurity. The 
classification of her own position which becomes necessary through this 
discovery should sharpen the prospect of a newly discovered richness 
and should awaken the longing for a greater depth and a greater certainty 
in her own life of faith, 

The Church has never been without a confession, nor can it be to- 
day. The confession, arising as an expression of faith and considered 
to be a help for living, is perceived by many members of the congregation 
as something which makes the faith more difficult. It is frequently 
replaced by a very general understanding of what it means to be a 
Christian. The conviction - considered to be self-evident by earlier 
generations - that being a Christian is only possible in a quite specific 
confessional form, is obviously disappearing today. In any case, in 
public it doesn't matter very much to which confession one belongs; 
what matters is whether one is a Christian or not. Naturally, encounter- 


ing people who are confessionally different or not confessional at all 
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presents many members of the congregation with the question as to their 
own faith and confessional position. Experience has been, however, that 
this does not often lead to people's reflecting on their own confession. 
Comparisons are made mostly in generalizations. People ask more commonly 
why they are Christians at all. Stronger than an interest in confessional 
differences and their justification for the congregational members is 
usually the thankfully-received experience that in fellow Christians, 

even when they belong to another Confession, one can find an ally in 
dealing with the ideological disagreements with which one is confronted 
in school and work. Therefore people's consciousness and experience do 
not immediately correspond to the Church as an institution. Indeed, 
attempts have been simply inadequate to express the Lutheran consciousness 
which has grown up through history in such a way that it is understandable 
to our time and leads to a deepening of the knowledge of faith. 

On "the Middle Level" as such, congregations meet other congregations 
from the common circumstance that they find themselves within the given 
fellowship of their regional Church and for that reason part of a Church 
with a Lutheran Confession. Even though for the individual members of 
the congregation this may have primarily only a formal meaning, never- 
theless such a working fellowship of local congregations is necessarily 
bound to the tradition of their Church. The Church order has its own 
specific importance, even if the local customs of a region can sometimes 
supply stronger arguments for making practical decisions than, for 
example, such things as the Order of Worship provided by the regional 
Church. Of course, people make use of the Confession sometimes in order 
to provide authorization for their own attitudes; nevertheless, the 
motivation for doing this often seems to be other than a concern for 
their own confessional position stand. Here as well, the pressure exerted 
by an atheistic environment on the diminishing Christian community and 
the generally reduced political significance of the Church is such that 
Christians of different confessions are brought nearer to one another 
and the basic questions concerning the realization of the Christian life 
in our time stand in the foreground. Nevertheless, one must not disregard 
the fact that specific ethical behaviour patterns and Church structures 
remain unconsciously determined by the tradition. Although the individual 
Christian life-styles are more sharply diversified than they used to be, 
still the Reformative thought patterns remain tenaciously and influence 
the ecumenical view of the local parish. The tension between tradition 
and reality as people live it remains a problem to be solved in the 


future. For many, this (tension) leads to an alienation from the 
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institutional Church and to a superficial understanding of its 
theological position. One needs only to consider that the "Leuenberg 
Agreement" played no prominent role in congregational consciousness. 
(8.1.6.2. to II Quest. 9) Pietistic circles orient themselves to a 
"salvation-history" (heilsgeschichtlichen) interpretation of the 
Christian faith. The doctrine of justification as the focal point of 
the Lutheran understanding of faith is often constricted into a method 
of conversion for which the fellowship of the Church is relatively 
unimportant in comparison to the self-chosen conventicles. Thus, a 
comparatively greater significance falls to the congregations of "The 
Middle Level", because there the Church's fellowship of witness and 
service can be actively entered into by means of the shared work and 
responsibility of the members of the congregation largely beyond the 
local level. In this way the tension between the Lutheran tradition 
and reality as people experience it can become fruitful for the 
congregations in that it leads them to a deepening of the life of 
faith which is inextricably bound with their breadth of experience in 
work and society. For the reflection about confessional questions which 
takes place on the level of the alliance of the regional Church first 
becomes relevant to the individual congregational member when it binds 
together the theological expressions and the service experiences which 


the Christians have in common in their environment. 


1.4.2. Ecumenical Encounter on Different Levels 





The variety of personal and group structures also influences 
ecumenical co-operation. Both hindrances and possibilities are 
multiplied to the extent to which the co-operative work is suggested, 
tolerated, and taken responsibility for by the entire community. 

The tensions between Church groups in the GDR are basically the 
same as in other comparable countries. The entire situation of the 
socio-political situation has the effect that these tensions do not 
come to light as clearly as in other countries. 

In many cases the co-operation in the Church is initiated by the 
laity of the Church who come to it from their personal experiences and 
who don't readily see or recognize the problems with which the theologian 
as expert has to deal. 

The different generations arrive at different judgments. The older 
people are predominantly determined by Church tradition and by specific 
experiences, which often regard the members of other confessions from a 


negative perspective. Younger people regard the other confessions in a 


more unbiased way, perhaps also more superficially. Especially 
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significant in this is the natural fellowship in living-community, school, 
working world and leisure time. 

It is very difficult to describe and assess properly the role of the 
various types of piety in the planning and realization of ecumenical co- 
operation. In our experience, every type of piety can be interpreted in 


such a way that either a "yes" or a "no" to the ecumenical work can 





be determined. The decision depends upon their own Church situation in 
congregation, region or regional Church and the respective partner. 

(1) The situation of Church groups described above shows that ecumenical 
co-operation grows as a rule out of personal encounter. Whether such 
co-operation can begin, how it is conducted, and what results it brings, 
depends decisively on the degree of mutual trust. For that is the 
criterion according to which those involved on a local level assess 
ecumenical co-operation. This proves to be the most evident in that 
certain motivations and ways of relating do not lead to lasting and 
intensive co-operation, because they don't come from trust: uneasiness 
with one's own Church, the attempt to make converts, the struggle to 
present through co-operation an unseemly because unspiritual 
demonstration of power. 

In contrast, real trust shows itself in an attitude which strives 
for a closer acquaintance with the partners, their historical background 
and spiritual life, and thus leads finally to a better understanding of 
one's own Church. 

In a small city several attempts at ecumenical co-operation were 
frustrated because the existing resentments of the participating pastors 
could not be overcome. Since 1974, however, Catholics and Lutherans 
find themselves together in a congregational seminar on the theme 
"critique of faith", which deals with the Marxist critique of religion. 
The initiative came from the congregational members of those Churches 
who, in the desire for clarification of such issues, turned to a Protestant 


pastor. 


In Saxony a meeting of evangelical and catholic parents has taken 
place for years in which a catholic colleague with a trans-congregational 
mandate deals with the preparation of parents for the common tasks 
of Christian education in our environment. 

(2) The way in which ecumenical co-operation is begun and carried out 

at the grass roots can, however, lead to tensions on the organizational 
level. For there, the personal experience of trust between the ecumenical 
partners on the local level cannot be sufficient. Rather on the 


organizational level, one considers the consequences for the whole 
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organization. The criterion here must be responsibility to the whole 
Church. 

In the '60's, there existed what was called a "Protestant-Catholic 
Letter-Exchange in the GDR" edited by a team under the editorial leader- 
ship of a Catholic and a Protestant theologian, In this letter-exchange 
ecumenical issues have been candidly discussed. Because of critical 
remarks made on the theme "Infallibility", the responsible Catholic 
Ordinarius interfered and wanted to place the letter-exchange under 
a certain censorship. In response to this the responsible Catholic 
theologian gave up his pastorate and in consequence withdrew the letter- 
circle from the bishop's responsibility. Now this letter-circle con- 
tinues to exist as a "free discussion supported solely through private 
initiative". (Letter from 1/11/70). 

The efforts at present move in the direction of sharing an over- 
all responsibility for the Church with the responsibility on the local 
level and permitting the spiritual experiences which have originated 
on the local level to influence the decision on the organizational 
level. 

Since 1973, an "Ecumenical Contact Group" has existed in the 
Thuringia area, in which the pastors of three Protestant regional Churches 
and two Catholic areas of jurisdiction work together. This co-operation 
grew out of the friendship between two leading ministers which first 
thoroughly determined the ecumenical climate and then served as the basis 
for the whole regional work. This co-operation served the acquiring of 
bilateral information, the clearing up of existing difficulties and 
theological discussion as a preparation for practical co-operation. 

In a theological seminar of the regional Lutheran Church in 
Leipzig in the GDR, the Catholic New Testamint scholar Dr. D. Wolfgang 
Trilling has taught for a considerable time. In the dept. for 
Philosophical-Theological Studies in Erfurt two Protestant Guest 
Professors are teaching, Dr. Martin Henschel and Dr. Wolfgang Schenk 
in the Discipline of Ecumenical Theology and Exegesis. Along with the 
insights that the confessional bodies co-operate in matters of Biblical 
Science, this exchange gives the students an ecumenically open atmosphere 
which has its effect later in the areas in which the students choose to 
work. 

These decisions, taken on the local level on the basis of personal 
relationships of trust and on the organizational level on the basis of 
responsibility for the whole Church, were still more complicated by the 


fact that on every level the question as to the authorization for the 
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action must be raised. 

Thus ecumenical co-operation in all its forms is examined in the 
light of the highest authority: i.e. in the Lutheran Church it will be 
confronted with the formulations of Holy Scripture in the form in which 
they exist in the Confessional documents. This can lead to the fact 
that ecumenical activities are restricted because they can't conform 
to the doctrinal criteria. The fact that in the twentieth century the 
confessions are beginning to move towards each other makes clear, among 
other things, that dogma, which up until then was unquestionably divid- 
ing the Churches, and thus made ecumenical co-operation impossible, can 
in new contexts be differently understood than it used to be. 

The Lutheran-Catholic Discussions concerning justification will 
serve as an example. The results are presented in the report of the 
Evangelical-Lutheran-Roman Catholic Study Commission, entitled "The 
Gospel and the Church" (the so-called Malta Report). Point 26 reads 
as follows: 

"Out of the question about the center of the gospel, arises the 
question of how the two sides understand justification. At this point 
the traditional polemical disagreements were especially sharply defined. 
Today, however, a far reaching consensus is developing in the inter- 
pretation of justification. Catholic theologians also emphasize in 
reference to justification that God's gift of salvation for the believer 
is unconditional as far as human accomplishments are concerned. Lutheran 
theologians emphasize that the event of justification is not limited to 
individual forgiveness of sins, and they do not see in it a purely 
external declaration of the justification of the sinner.  mather the 
righteousness of God actualized in the Christ event is conveyed to the 
sinner through the message of justification as an encompassing reality 


basic to the new life of the believer." 


1.5. The Church Bound to the Confession of Faith. 





1.5.1 The Survey 
There is no lack of references to the Lutheran confessional documents 


in the churches. In the areas of theology, church law, and church polity 
frequent references can be found to the "ever-valid confessions of our 
Lutheran forefathers". Therefore it is surprising that - as far as we 
know - there is no sociological survey on the basis of empirical data 
analysing the value which is attributed to the confessional documents 

by church-workers or even lay-persons. This fact is even more surprising 


since there has been a great deal of sociological research on religiosity 
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in general, worship, the role of the pastor etc. whereas the role the 
frequently cited confessional documents play in practical decision- 
making and in the behavior of church members remains in the dark. 

In recent years references to the confessional basis of political 
decisions taken by the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in the GDR 
have become more frequent. Therefore we think it necessary that any 
empirical description of the church's situation in the GDR must give 
attention to the role which the confessional documents actually play 
in the attitudes of Christians, in order that claims and empirical 
reality may be linked with each other. 

Our survey does not claim to replace or even begin research 
into the field of problems mentioned above. Our survey aims at two 
questions. One: Do the confessional documents in fact play as 
important a role with regard to the "Lutheran Profile" as is 
frequently asserted? Two: Do the confessional documents contribute 
to the coherence of the Lutheran Churches in the GDR? We have assumed 
that the importance attached to the documents in the case of church 
employees would be different from the case of ordinary church members. 
On the basis of what we know a higher degree of identification with 
the "message" can be assumed in the case of "office-bearers" in 
the church than can be in the case of ordinary "members". This 
distinction led to producing two separate questionnaires I and II. 

Questionnaire I is aimed at church-workers with theological train- 
ing, questionnaire II is for laypersons. Consequently questionnaire I 
focusses on theological and confessional aspects and judgements, where 
as questionnaire II goes into a more general direction asking about 
the place of the church in people's lives. Nevertheless, emphasis was 
placed on the compatibility of the questions in both questionnaires 
(comp. for example, the assessment of the Leuenberg Agreement in 1/10 
and II/8). 

Questions are formulated in such a way that they aim at the level 
of, "consciousness" i.e. images and impressions formed in people's 
minds. Thus, it is not reality, but at best the reflection of reality 
in the minds of church-members that is being investigated. Particular 
attention is given to those questions which promise an answer related 
to the main theme "Identity and Plurality". 

The distribution of the questionnaire was done "at random", how- 
ever, members of the Theological Study Commission handled the distribution 
within a closed circle of aquaintances and co-workers and collected 


the results personally. By this method the internal character of the 
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survey was maintained. It made it possible to avoid questionning people 
who have nothing to do with the church. Thus, the results can be con- 
sidered to be representative for a closed group of persons. 
Questionnaire I was distributed in 74 copies of which 63 were re- 
turned with personal data, ll without. The distribution according to 
age groups (comp. I/1) was as follows: 
born before 1915 : 10 
until 1929 : 11 
until 1944 : 30 
after 1945 : 12 
without data a 


The respondents are grouped in the following areas of ministry: 


urban : 28 
rural : 28 
both :5 


without data: 2 
Questionnaire II was distributed in 138 copies of which 134 were 

returned with personal data, 4 without. The difference in the age 

groups was not taken into account in the final evaluation. The 


respondents were grouped in the following professions: 


Church workers 23 
agricultural 5 
industry 19 
trade, administration 49 
housewives 12 
retired 22 
students 14 


The respondents have permanent residence in the following areas: 


urban 90 
rural 39 
nodata 5 


1.5.2. The Evaluation 
The method of evaluation was by counting and establishing lists. 


The results are grouped in the following tables. 














Questionnaire I 


Question 1: What role did the confessional documents play in your 
training? 


Fundamental (5) important (4) average (3) negligible (2) none (1) 











A= 3,09.. 
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Question 2: Have you encountered the confessional documents again 


after having begun your ministry (ordination)? 


Age group l (born before 1915) :N=10 
frequently : 7 = 708 
seldom : 2 = 20% 
never or hardly ever z- 
no answer :1- 108 
Age group 2 (until 1929) :N-I1D 
frequently :1= 9.18 
seldom : 2- 18.2% 
never or hardly ever : 5 = 45.58 
no answer :3- 27.28 
Age group 3 (until 1944) : N= 30 
frequently : 3 = 108 
seldom : 9 = 308 
never or hardly ever : 8 = 26.6% 
no answer : 10 = 33.3% 
Age group 4 (after 1945) : N12 
frequently :- 
seldom 3 = 25% 
never or hardly ever 9 = 75% 
no answer :- 
Age group 5 (without data) :N-11 
frequently :- 
seldom :2= 18.28 
never or hardly ever : 6 = 54.6% 
no answer : 3 = 27.2% 
Question 2 cont. : On which occasion? Answers : N = 54 


1. Biographical : 10 
Ordination: 5 
Confessional Church: 3 
Examen : 1 
Encounters: 1 
II. Living Tradition: 8 
current challenges : 3 
criteria for decision-making : 3 


aid for establishing profile : 2 
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III. Work in the congregation : 11 
sermon, exegesis : 5 
worship : 2 
visitation : 2 
home mission : 1 
general : 1 
IV. Continous Education of pastors: 24 
conferences, seminars, training courses : l4 
discussions on the Leuenberg agreement: 4 
research, studies : 4 
reading : 2 
V. Other : 1 
This questionaire was the occasion. 
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Question 3 : Which confessional documents do you use? 


Since more than one answer was possible, the total number was 








N = 110 
Small Catechism 37 = 33.4% 
Confessio Augustana 29 = 26.2% 
Large Catechism 10 = 9,1% 
Symbols of the ancient Church ! 7= 6.4% 
"all" confessional documents 6= 5.6% 
Articles of Schmalkalden 4= 3.6% 
"NONE" 17 = 15.5% 
Question 3 cont. : On what occasions? 
N = 81 
Catechumenate 41 = 50.5% 
work in the congregation incl. 
worship 21 = 25.9% 
theological stuđies 9 = 11.0% 
preparation for sermon 5= 6.2% 
theological "yardstick" 4= 4.9% 
conferences l= 1.28 





Question 4 : Does the question which confession your church adheres to 
play a role 
a) with regard to yourself 


b) with regard to the church members in your field of work? 


Answers: 
a) with regard to themselves b) with regard to church members 
(N-74) (N=71) 
YES 56 = 75.6% * YES — 18 = 25.2% 
NO — 18 = 24.38 NO — 53- 74.8 


x) 16 = 21.6% however 


with qualifications 


Question 5 : In your judgement, which passages in the confessional 
documents are particularly important? 
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A. Formal answers: 


Confessio Augustana ........- sen ee eeees .....49 
CA as a whole :6 
Art. I-IVX S 

IV-VII 22 

I-IV :1 

IV : 11 


< 
4 
H 
H 

P eNeEN OD 


xx : 


Small Catechism ........ «eee 






Large Catechism ... evene eene 
Articles of Schmalkalden ...... eee e n 


HN wo 


Formula Concordiae ...... eese eene 
Epitome only : 1 
Solida Declaration only : 1 


The Barmen Declaration .. 





"Not individual assertions, but main line" .,........ l 


Against confessional documents anyway ..«.. «e 2 


B. Answers with regard to content: 

Doctrine of Justification .. 
(explicit or implicit) 

The Concept of the Church ...... esee e 10 





The Doctrine of the Sacraments ........ eene 10 

The Doctrine of the Word of God .......- eee ade i9 
(including law and gospel) 

The Doctrine of the Two Kingdoms .......c ene 

The Lutheran Concept of Office ...... eene 


6 
5 
The Doctrine of Original Sin ........ nnn . 2 
Jesus Christ, Son of God ........ ve 2 
x 


God as Creator . 





individual items (one each) 


C. No answer ....... eene tnm htm e. 12 
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Uncertainties: "Where to begin?" 
"More study would be necessary!" 
"The decisive things are not in the confessional 


documents!" 


Question 6 : Which doctrinal assertions do you consider to be 
specifically "Lutheran"? 


A. Formal answers: 


Confessio Augustana ......- e eene eene T 
CA as a whole 1 
Art. II 1 
Iv 5 
VI 1 
IX 1 
x 1 
XIV 1 
xv 1 
XVIII 1 
Apologia IV .........ee05 ssgeesstsss deseen Cj: 
BRI) CKURCHUEE iana A 


Formula Concordia III .ssseccecccscecceccccccecs l 


B. Answers with regard to Content: 
Justification of the sinner ........... ssnaye iMd 
explicit 31 
implicit 18 
Doctrine of the Two Kingdoms ................-.. 16 
Doctrine of Holy Communion ...... alsa seda Se ii 
Law and Gospel ....... ROR eR Per tore 
Dockrina OF DEER cusseved serae n seo se Ve oie Ie 
Doctrine of the Sacraments ...... licen 


Baptism (Infant baptism) ..... 





Doctrine of the Word of God . 





Concept of the Church . 





8 
7 
7 
Word and Sacrament ....ceesssccsscccccssceccsces D 
5 
5 
2 
2 





Doctrine of Ubiquity . 


Other items (one each) ............... ee s 10 


C. No answers 
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Question 7 : Do you consider the Small Catechism to be 
a) an essential basis for the Lutheran understanding 
of faith? 
b) part of the tradition which today is no longer being 
understood? 


C) a useful workbook in Christian teaching? 


Age Group Basis Tradition Workbook 





- 1915 


6 (608) 





1945 - 








6 (50%) 1 (8 


19 (19%) 37 (508) 





X74 respondents, however more **10 respondents demand revisions; 
than one answer. Percentages 7 voice considerable reserva- 
74 = 100%. tions. 


Question 8 : In the case that the different Christian churches would 
unite, which elements of the Lutheran tradition of faith 


would you want to maintain as essential? 


Justification (sola fide, of the sinner a.0.)......... 37 
CN dn gaHRERI erum esakciwdo qe Teva Visteeieis iu aroa Sii Ai ate 
Small Catechism ........... e. tte hh 
Holy Communion (both substances) ........-seeeeeeeeees 
Word and Sacrament ........ esee nnn 
Daw. and Gospel vem vrediussreaE NC qCudN cd SERRE CY 


Refusal to recognize the pope ..... 





Lutheran worship .. 





Doctrine of the Two Kingdoms ...... 
The broad range of Lutheranism .......... eee See 
GHELSEARRPTABSLEY, EO da dal ce wa 
Priesthood of all believers ...... esee 


Church with episcopal structure....... PTS 
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Question 9 : According to your understanding, which elements of 
worship are specifically Lutheran and therefore should 


not be given up? 


No answer ........- eros ion Keene: AE TES wea 22. 
Critizing the question ....... RIEN T zi 
n a EE yaaa ——— 17 


Word and Sacrament ........ een 13 








Prayer, adoration, intercession ........- nes Ramen D 
Holy Communion . m «s @ 
Hymns, singing of the congregation . vx 
Liturgy (Order of Worship I). i 6 
Confession: s. ex visus es dee Vene 4 
All elements of worship (incl. Holy Communion)........ 4 
Kyrie n. esie Se sae Vives Ea visas teveril trai utu d 
CPSA uexkinssusesialse sista ehe Weiiee ss OE 
Lutheran understanding of worship (Luther in Torgau).. 2 
Other items . $ 





Question 10 : Do you consider the Leuenberg Agreement to be compatible 
with the Lutheran confessional documents? (a) 
Do you consider the Leuenberg Agreement to be a useful 
basis for the Reformation Churches to further grow 
together? (b) 
What role does the Leuenberg Agreement play for the 





Church members in your area of work? (c) 


(a) (b) (c) 











Yes (+) 53 (71.2%) 54 (73%) 2 (2.73) 
No (-) 7 (9.43) 8 (10%) 66 (89.2%) 
Undecided 2 (2.73) 1 (1.4%) = 





No answer 12 (16.3%) 11 (14.8%) 6 (8.1%) 
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Question 11 : a) Which features do you consider to make up the 
specific profile of a Lutheran Church today? 

There were surprisingly few answers to this question: 

16 named Lutheran specifics, among them 9 listed 
wishes which still had to be put into practice. 

20 named general Christian concerns (such as love 
towards your neighbour and maintaining a firm 
position over against the state); 15 were formulated 
as demands put to the Lutheran Church .. 

18 considered the question to be too narrowly confes- 
sional. Some listed negative specifics of the 


Lutheran church (dogmatic immobility, etc.) 


Question ll: b) Do you consider it necessary to strengthen and sharpen 


the Lutheran profile of your church? 











Age Group Yes No No Answer 

poabono T ———— Á——— 
before 1915 7 (70%) 2 (208) 1 (108) 

until 1929 1 (9.1%) 10 (90.9%) = 

Bes a to —Ó——5 
until 1944 4 (13.3%) 15 (50%) 11 (36.7%) 

after 1945 1 (8.33) 9 (75%) 2 (16.73) 








without data 1 (9.13) 6 (54.5%) 4 (36.43) 
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Questionaire II 


Question 1 : How did you become a member of the Ev Luth. Church? 
a) Tradition of the home or one parent 
b) own decision 
C) due change of domicile (coming from an Ev. church in 
another region) 
Number of people questioned N - 138 
Number of responses N, - 168 (double marking: 





3 ‘27 (19.53) a) and b) 
3 (2.19) a) and c) 
a) By tradition ...123 (898) 
b) Own decision +++ 27 (19.5%) together with a) 
n e 5 ( 3.68) 


c) by change of domicile.,..... 13 ( 9.4%) 


Question 2 : Have you ever studied the characteristics of the Lutheran 
Church? 
a. in history courses at school 
b. in church catechetical classes, sunday school 
c. programs of the local church 
d. through your own study 
e. Have you given no thought to it? 
Number of respondents N - 138 
It was possible to mark more than one category, 
a. School ...... +49 (35.68) 
b. catechetical classes ..93 (68.08) 
c. local program . .54 (39.1%) 
d. own study .............37 (26.88) 
no thought given ......11 ( 7.8%) 








o 


Question 3 : Which do you think are the main differences from the Roman 
Catholic Church? 
a. in the form and order of worship 
b. in the style of personal devotion 
c. in shaping the life of the local congregation 
d. in the structure of the Church 
e. in different expressions of faith 


f. can you list other aspects? which ones? 
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Main differences were seen in 

1. different expressions of faith (86) 

2. form and order of worship (73) 

3. the structure of the church (57) 

4. the style of personal devotion (42) 

5. shaping the life of the local congregation (17) 
Additional aspects mentioned can be related to the above categeries: 

1. Cult of Mary, Saints, Confession of sin (to b) 

2. Church discipline, celibacy, concept of the priest 

pope (to d) 
3. Tradition, dogma, not being free (to e) 
4. Sacraments, liturgy, more pomp (!) (to a) 





Opinion: "It is easier to live as a Catholic!" 
Question 4 : In the GDR there are other Churches and Christian 
communities 
Which do you know about? 
In comparison to your own church, which differences have 
you noted? 
In comparison, what do you like better / worse in the 
Lutheran Church? 
N = 138 
of 138 respondents (100%) 94 (68.1%) responded 
55 (39.9%) made a comparison 
77 (55.8%) passed a judgement 
36 (26.1%) in favor of the Luth, Church 
41 (29.7%) negative about the Luth. 
Church 


Question 5 : What do you consider to be the particular significance 

of Martin Luther? 
a. as translator of the Bible 
b. as liberator from the pređominance of papacy 
c. as discoverer of a decisive insight of Christian faith 
d. as a model of faith 
e. as hymnwriter 

The particular significance of Martin Luther was seen as follows 
1. as translator of the Bible 113 
2. as discoverer of insight of faith 62 


3. as liberator from papacy 57 
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4. as model of faith 52 


5. as hymnwriter 41 


Question 6 : Which elements of our Lutheran worship do you consider to 


be of particular value? 


The following answers were given: 


Sermon 


Sacraments. 





Mangarara ivana 





Wordhip..ssseevresik escena iun 
Bingingssesceseiteuweg spesa svn 6 
DTI —— spun 
Prayer..... ern esie d ew exin 
Confession of sins.,...--.+-+++ wee 
German Language........ aA AE 
Community..... SEXE Re SA E xs 2 
Direct communication with God... 1 
Activity of the congregation.... 1 
Simple form,........ Se aera eee 1 
Indifferent, š 1 
Ironical answer 1 





Question 6 cont. : What would you like to have changed? 


Group 1 : 


Group 2 : 


Group 3 


Criticising the preaching 
Shorter sermons, closer to life, more contemporary, 


language that is better understandable, more partici- 
pation of laypersons, more open for outsiders... 


Criticising liturgy and worship 
more participation of the congregation, Holy Communion 





different, more open, more hymns, new hymns, modern 
music, more appropriate for youth, for outsiders, more 
variety, more creativity, more community, but also: 


more ceremonial (!) and: "please no experimentation!" 2x 


: Criticising individual items 


different time for worship services, do and do not 
take the collection during service! Include 10 
Commandments (as in Reformed services) 


No answer : 33 = 23.9% 








Question 7 : 


Question 8 : 
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The Small Catechism has become the most well known Book 

of Faith in our Church. Do you consider it to be: 

a. the basis of the Lutheran faith? 

b. a useful guide for the church's teaching? 

Do you consider the formulations of the Small Catechism to 

be understandable in today's world? Yes - No 

N - 138 

90 respondents (65.2%) consider the Small Catechism to be 
the basis for the Lutheran faith, 

72 respondents (52.1%) consider it to be a useful guide 
in the teaching of the church. 

93 respondents (67$) consider the formulations to be under- 
standable. 

36 respondents (26$) think they are not understandable, 


In the appendices to the hymnal of your church you find 
the "21 Articles of Faith and of the Teaching of the 
Augsburg Confession" (Confessio Augustana). 
Have you ever read them? Yes - No 
Do you find them understandable? Yes - No 
Can you remember having heard details about it in the 
church (Sunday school or other programs)? Yes - No 
Which other confessional documents of our church do you 
know? 

N = 138 


No answer 2 
No answer, because it is not part of the hymnal of the 
United Churches : 4 





, = 132 





Read : Yes : 83 (remark: "today!") 
zno : 49 
Understandable : Yes : 50 
: no : 33 
Heard details : yes : 43 
: no : 81 


Other Confessional Documents: 





Lutheran: Large Catechism, Small Catechism (6), Formula Concordiae (5), 


Articles of Schmalkalden (5), Apostolic Creed (4), Nicene Creed (4); 


but also: Barmen Declaration (3), Treatise on Christian Liberty (2), 
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Stuttgart Confession (2), Ten Commandments, Lord's Prayer, 
finally even: "Glaube und Heimat" (Church-paper in Thuringia), Bible, 
Luther's main writings, "Gute Nachricht" (new translation of the Bible), 


"Frohe Botschaft" (magazine), Herrnhuter lectionary. 


Question 9 : Recently there has been talk about the "Leuenberg Argeement". 
Have you been informed about that? Yes - No 
If so, how have you obtained the information? 
Were you interested? Yes - No 
N - 138 
52 (37.6%) of the respondents were informed 
75 (54.3%) of the respondents were not informed 
1 no answer 
The majority received information from 


the church press ......... s. oe ee. 25 








official communications ............. 6 

programs in local churches . 6 

pastoral courses . " 2 

worship services . : 2 

the pastor .... n 2 

Stier channels: «sese vs see seu des. UR 
Question 9 cont. : Were you interested? 


Among those informed (52 = 100%) 34 (65.3*) were interested 
45 indicated no interest (however among them were non- 


informed!) 


Question 10 : Voices can be heard in our church which speak of the 
Lutheran Confession as being endangered. 
Do you agree with that? If so, why? 
70 respondents did not see the Confession endangered 
42 respondents did not answer 
22 respondents (15.93) spoke of a danger 
The reasons given, however, differ widely: 
Modernism (3), fear of Catholics (3), too much liberty in 
the teaching (2), fear of the "lay-preacher", "super-church", 
Church surrendering to the state, no clear confessional 
stance, minimizing sin, atheism, but also too little aware- 
ness of the present time, not enough love in the local 


church, obsolete Lutherdom, the sects! 
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1.5.3. Conclusions 


Questionnaire I 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


It is evident that the significance of the confessional documents 
in theological training decreases over the years. The assessment 
clearly moves in the direction of a lower average. The tendency 
is apparent also when one considers that the answers given are 
merely reflections of reality in the consciousness of the respon- 
dents. 

There is also a clear tendency in the data with regard to the en- 
counter with the confessional documents after the theological 
training. In age group f (born before 1915) reference to and en- 
counter with the confessional documents is relatively frequent. 

In age group 4 (born after 1945) however, - at least in the minds 
of the theologians - the confessional documents hardly play a role 
in the professional and devotional life. 

Taking a closer look at the widely differing occasions listed at 
which the confessional documents were encountered, the enormous 
significance of training courses for pastors and regular regional 
gatherings becomes evident. The churches should draw consequences 
from this fact. 

As far as the use of the confessional documents is concerned, the 
Small Cathechism ranges first followed by the Confessio Augustana. 
This is coupled with the other fact, that religious instruction 
(50%) ranging before work.in the local church in general presents 
still the most frequently used opportunity for using the confession- 
al documents. 

The confessional stance taken by the church is important for a rela- 
tively high number of officials (75.6%) even if a considerable 
number expresses reservations (21.63). However, a quarter of 


theologians (24.3$) does not attach significance to the confessional 


,documents. The attitude of ordinary church members in this matter 


is judged in even more negative terms: according to the pastors 
questioned for only 25.2* of the laypersons do confessional issue 
play a role whereas 74.8% are assumed to be indifferent. This 
will have to be checked. 

Regarding the importance of the confessional documents the 
Confessio Augustana is first on the list, way ahead of the Small 
Catechism which is still being used in religious instruction as 


well as other confessional formulations. That raises the question 
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how much credit can be given to the ecclesiastical references to 
"the confessions of our Church". 

It is interesting to note that one of the respondents who strongly 
insists upon the reinvigoration of the confessional documents, 
emphatically advocates the validity and binding character of 
"Barmen" (that is the Barmen Declaration of 1934). 

Among the answers regarding specific topics the doctrine of justi- 
fication takes a predominant place. That could be regarded as a 
result of the emphasis set in Lutheran theology over thé past 
decades, however, the wide range of answers should not be over- 
looked in this context. 12 of the persons questioned did not give 
an answer to this question at all. 

(6) The question concerning specific characteristics of the Lutheran 
tradition was designed to fulfill a control function. The answers 
confirm the results of I/5: Here too the CA takes the lead. The 
same is true for the "doctrine of justification" (49). More emphasis 
than in I/5 is placed on the doctrine of the two kingkoms (16) and 
the Lutheran doctrine of Holy Communion (11). Again the wide variety 
of answers is surprising. However, the "middle field" of the 
range of answers allows for identifying a Lutheran profile which 
is characterized by the doctrine of justification. 

(7) The Small Catechism is accepted as the basis of the Lutheran under- 
standing of faith relatively often (553); however, acceptance is 
decreasing as the comparison between age group 1 (born before 1915) 
with 60$ and age group 4 (born after 1945) with 50$ indicates. 
19$ regard the small catechism as a fragment of tradition which 
is no longer understandable. Nevertheless, 50$ still plead for 
its continued use in religious instruction for lack of alternatives. 
However, 10 request thorough revision before using it, 7 indicate 
considerable reservations. 

(8) Question B was designed to stimulate the indication of priorities 
and must be seen in correlation with I/5. Again, justification 
and the CA take precedence thus allowing us to speak of a "Lutheran 
profile". However, other historical or ideological judgements 
enter into the picture: for example, the rejection of papacy, 
marriage of priests, Church with an episcopal structure, "Lutheran 
width", etc. A high percentage (14) did not give an answer. 

(9) Worship provided another angle to inquire about specifically Lutheran 
characteristics. Placed into this context the question apparently 


caused puzzlement: 22 did not answer, 13 criticised the question 
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(some suspect confessionalism). Significantly enough, preaching 
(17), word and sacrament (13) and prayer (9) lead the list of 

other, not specifically Lutheran, but in a broader sense 'Christian" 
elements of worship. There is a wide range of answers and apparent- 
ly worship is open to many individual interpretations. Nevertheless: 
the Lutheran worship service is mainly considered to be a preaching 
service. 

(10) Many of the respondents (71.2%) react positively to the Leuenberg 
Agreement which is considered to be compatible with the confessional 
documents of the Lutheran tradition, This attitude is not born out 
of indifference to confessional formulations in general. 73% con- 
sider the Leuenberg Agreement to be a useful basis for the Churches 
of the Reformation to continue to grow together. The number of 
negative reactions was respectively low (9.4%, 10$). However, 
according to the pastors, the ordinary church members are hardly 
interested in the Leuenberg Agreement: only 2.7% are termed to be 
interested, whereas 89.2% supposedly have no interest. Again, this 
result requires cross-checking (comp. II/8). 

(11) The answers to question II indicate that confessional problems 
are seen to be irrelevant with regard to current affairs. The 
question was: "Which features do you consider to make up the 
particular profile of a Lutheran Church today?" Only 72.9% an- 
swered the question, and only 16 listed specifically Lutheran fea- 
tures. Among them 9 based themselves on a pessimistic assessment 
of the situation in the Lutheran Churches. 20 named generally 
Christian concerns such as loving your neighbour, firm position 
vis-a-vis the state, etc. Many of the concerns were formulated as 
demands and addressed to the Lutheran Churches which in this context 
were viewed with criticism. 18 felt that the question was too 
narrowly confessional or termed negative elements such as dogmatic 
rigidity and the like to be specifically Lutheran. 

70& of age group I (born before 1915) see a certain need to strengthen 
the Lutheran profile of their own church; in contrast only 8.3% 

in age group 4 (born after 1945) share this concern. The other groups, 
too, show that the tendency to strengthen the Lutheran profile is 


weak. Negative reactions are respectively strong. 


Questionnar: II 
(1) For a majority of the respondents (N-138) membership in the Church 
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is still rooted in tradition. 89% (-123) of the responding lay- 
persons have come to be members of the church through the parents' 
home, which of course does not exclude personal involvement (19% 
list their personal decision as an additional reason). Therefore 
one can say that for a considerable number of church members the 
background of the "folkchurch" is still relevant. Only 3.6% of 
the respondents give their own decision as the reason for church 
membership. The small number of 5 persons representing this group 
makes more intensive interviews necessary without which judgements 
regarding this matter cannot be made. For this reason we pass 
this on only as an accidental result of the survey. The same is 
true for church membership due to change of domicile, particularly 
the influx of older members from United Churches. The question 
remains open to what extent this represents a conscious step into 
the Lutheran Confession. Again, the background of the "folkchurch" 
offers itself as an explanation, however, no empirical data are 
provided. Without overestimating the results the following can 
be noted: The membership of the majority of persons in the Lutheran 
Churches has its origin in the traditional folkchurches. The 
Lutheran Church in the GDR is not (yet) a confessional church in 
the true sense of the word. 

(2) The majority of the church members (68$) has heard about the charac- 
teristics of the Lutheran Church in the context of religious 
instruction. With 39.1% the mention of local church programs ranges 
far below. For older church members religious instruction in 
schools plays an important role (35.6%). Individual study is not 
too frequent (26.8%) and occurs often in connection with church 
activities. Only 7.8% say that they have given no thought to the 
matter. These results underline the importance of religious instruc- 
tion for the formation of a confessional attitude or an attitude 
towards the church. From this practical conclusions need to be 
drawn for the catechumenate of the church. 

(3) The Catholic Church still captures the attention of Protestant 
church members as the historical opposite to the Lutheran Church. 
The difference in the expressions of faith is very much in the 
foreground (86), also the difference in the form of worship (73) 
is in the minds of many. The different organisational structures 
are relatively well known (57). Many Protestants are well aware 
of the (Catholic) style of personal devotion (42) because it is 


foreign to them. The form of congregational life is a matter of 


mer 














(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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distinction for only a few (17) since they have no immediate ex- 
perience in a Catholic congregation, 

The image of Catholicism the Catholic Church is determined mainly 
by traditional clichees and the identity of one's own Church 

is described often in "contra-distinction" to the other. This is 
evident from additional characteristics cited as peculiar to the 
Catholic Church: Cult of Mary, veneration of Saints, papacy, 
priests, celibacy, church discipline, tradition, dogma, rigidity, 
"pomp" in the church, these are roughly the elements cited as 
equivalent to "Catholic". 

Apart from the Catholic Church, the juxtaposition to other 
confessional bodies is comparatively weak. Only 94 (68.19) did 
give an answer to the question by naming such churches and communi- 
ties. Only 55 (39.9%) were in a position to pass a judgement by 
making comparisons. It is worth noting that the majority is dis- 
posed unfavorably to their own Lutheran Church (36 = 26.1% in 
favor, but 4l = 29.7% negative). In this a more intensive community 
life and a higher level of awareness in the smaller Free-Churches 
or sects serves as the ideal standard. This should be a starting 
point for a critical reflection about our own church. 

The importance of Martin Luther who has always meant a great deal 
for the identity of Lutheran Christians seems to be seen mainly 
with regard to his role as translator of the Bible. 113 out of 

138 (81.13) voted in favor of this particular emphasis (the 
questionnaire provided for more than one marking). In the minds 

of the church-members Luther's significance as the discoverer of 

a decisive insight into the Christian faith (62) and as liberator 
from papacy (57) falls way behind their first choice. Also as a 
model of faith - for the formation of identity particularly relevant - 
Luther is mentioned by only 52 of the respondents, His significance 
as a hymnwriter is mentioned by the smallest group of 4l. 

With regard to the Lutheran worship service 60 respondents consider 
the preaching to be of particular importance. This answer corres- 
ponds to the evaluation of I/9 where the question was formulated 
more specifically. In the numerical evaluation sacraments and 
ligurgy follow only at some distance. This discrepancy signals 
the core point of the Lutheran worship service: the preaching of 
the Word. This element is foremost in the minds of church-members. 
In spite of recent theological emphases, the sacraments range only 


second in the answers of both theologians and lay-persons. The 
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critique of the present worship follows that order. Criticism of 
the sermon takes the first place. The sermon should be shorter, 
more relevant, closer' to people's lives, the language should be 
clearer, more lay-persons should participate in it and it should 
have a clearer missionary orientation. Criticism of the liturgy 
ranges second and points into a similar direction: more creativity, 
more openess, more community (comp. II/4). 

The number of refusals to answer the question seems to be relatively 
high (33=23.9%). Does that mean that for many church-members wor- 
ship is tabu and should not be questioned? 

(7) A majority of 65.2$ considers the Small Catechism to be the basis 
for the Lutheran faith. This figure corresponds roughly to the 
attitude of the theologians to this question (55%, comp. 1/7). 

A similar comparison can be made with regard to placing the Small 
Catechism as guide for religious instruction (52.1$ in comparison 
to 50$ in I/7). The number of church-members who think that the 
Small Catechism is still understandable is surprisingly high (67%) 
whereas only 26$ deny that. The reason for this could be that a 
majority of the church-members come out of the tradition of the 
folkchurch with its confirmation-classes and its particular forms 
of religious instruction using the Small Catechism as a guide. 

(8) The question regarding the Confessio Augustana assumed that this 
particular confessional document was appended to the Protestant 
Church Hymnal. With a few exceptions (in United Churches) this 
was in fact the case (N-132). 

A great number (49) had not yet read it. For those who indicated 
that they had read it, the admission of a mother with a large 
family may be typical: "Yes, today!" Among the 83 respondents 
who were familiar with the CA a considerable number (33) had to 
admit that the Confessio Augustana was no longer understandable. 
Only 43 respondents had heard "details". 

At this point the discrepancy between the church-members and the 
theologians becomes evident, since the theologians on the basis of 
their training and their function are of course better informed 
and identify to a much higher degree with the doctrinal tradition 
of the Church than the lay-persons do. Although the degree of 
indifference on the part of the lay-people is estimated much 
higher by the theologians (comp. I/4) than the actual answers of 
the lay-persons confirm. 


Answers with regard to other confessional documents show that the 
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familiarity with the problems involved in the confessional status 
of the church is superficial and that a certain level of critical 
reflection cannot be reached. Along with specifically Lutheran 
confessional documents other symbols from the early church are 
mentioned; in addition: the Barmen Declaration, the Stuttgart 
Confession and others (comp. II/8). Even church-papers ("Glaube 
und Heimat" from Thuringia and the home mission paper "Frohe 
Botschaft") are being listed under this category! 

(9) Only 37.6% of the respondents were informed about the Leuenberg 
Agreement, mainly by the church press (25 out of 52 - 48.13). The 
role of the church press and its impact on the formation of attitudes 
towards the church should be examined more closely. 

However it must be noted that according to their own answers more 
church-members take an interest in the Leuenberg Agreement and its 
concerns (65.3%) than their pastors assume, The pastors suspect 
that the Leuenberg Agreement has no relevance for 89.2% of the 
church-members. Again, this asymmetrical assessment of the facts 
would require closer examination. 

(10) One cannot conclude that there is a widespread fear of a crisis 
among Lutheran believers. Only 15.9% of the respondents voiced 
concern with regard to the confessions. However, it is worth noting 
that indications of a crisis given by this relatively small group 
vary considerably: modernism (3), fear of Catholics (3), too much 
"doctrinal variability" (2), also: fear of a "Superchurch", of 
the "layman on the pulpit" and so on. The Lutheran confession in 
the strict sense of the word did not play a significant role in 


formulating these concerns. 


SUMMARY 


Bearing in mind the reservations expressed in 5.1.1, several 
conclusions may be drawn with regard to the attitudes of theologians 
and non-theologians towards the Church and towards the Confession of 
the Church: 

1. In spite of changes in Church and Society and the resulting 
plurality of convictions and beliefs, there is a thorough-going 
Lutheran Profile which is characterized by specific elements such as 
justification, the preaching of the Gospel and reference to the Re- 
formation of Martin Luther. 


2. The difference in the attitudes of theologians and non-theologians 
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in this matter is significant, but not to the degree that the difference 
could not be explained by role and function within the Church. The 
"Power of Role" also expresses itself in the fact that the officials in 
the Church are forced to have a stronger identification with the 
constitutive norms. 

3. With time, a tendency towards the opening up of confessional 
attitudes becomes evident, going hand in hand with a partial loss of 

the Lutheran Profile. There is an unmistakable weakening of confessional 
identity, since above all the role of the confessional documents in 
theological education is clearly diminished in comparison to that of 
other, mostly non-confessional type positions. 

4. For a large number of the congregations, the Confession in the sense 
of a Confession of Faith played an unimportant role. The Confessions 

of the Church set up one claim which remains in conflict with empirical 
reality. However, this claim leaves one space empty which cannot remain 
so. Even when the members of the Church can not, on various grounds, 
derive their identity as Christians from the historical confessions, 

the question still remains as to how they can find their identity from 
the Lutheran tradition. For without identification, Christian identity 
Cannot be found. This question will be followed up in Part 2 of the 


study. 


2. The Identity Question as a estion Concerning the Unity of the Church 
20. Conceptual Clarification: Identity and Identification 


"When the conversation turns to identity, mostly it turns to identity 
crisis if not to the loss of identity. To confirm identity crises, one's 
own or another's, that of whole epochs or societies, is only reasonable 
if one knows what one is talking about and thus can know what identity 
is." 1) Identity belongs together with self-awareness, knowledge of one- 
self (leading question: who am I?). 

The question is raised by the experience of being different in re- 
lation to other individuals or groups, or by becoming different through 
change. Identity has also to do with the knowledge of the difference 


", and also with the 





between norm and reality, between "ought" and 
experience of a plurality of roles. In this connection one is reminded 


of Dietrich Bonhoeffer's poem: "Who Am I?" 2) 
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WHO AM I? 
Who am I? They often tell me 
I stepped from my cell's confinement 
Calmly, cheerfully, firmly, 
Like a squire from his country-house. 
Who am I? They often tell me 
I used to speak to my warders 
Freely and friendly and clearly, 
As though it were mine to command. 
Who am I? They also tell me 
I bore the days of misfortune 
Equably, smilingly, proudly, 


Like one accustomed to win. 


Am I then really all that which other men tell of? 
Or am I only what I myself know of myself? 

Restless and longing and sick, like a bird in a cage, 

Struggling for breath, as though hands were compressing my throat, 
Yearning for colours, for flowers, for the voices of birds, 
Thirsting for words of kindness, for neighbourliness, 

Tossing in expectation of great events, 

Powerlessly trembling for friends at infinite distance, 

Weary and empty at praying, at thinking, at making, 

Faint, and ready to say farewell to it all? 


Who am I? This or the other? 

Am I one person to-day and to-morrow another? 

Ain I both at once? A hypocrite before others 

And before myself a contemptibly woebegone weakling? 
Or is something within me still like a beaten army, 


Fleeing in disorder from victory already achieved? 


Who am I? They mock me, these lonely questions of mine. 


Whoever I am, Thou knowest, O God, I am Thine! 
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That the concept "Identity" is so widely used today has to do with 
its new definition by E.H. Erikson, who made the finding of identity 
the focal point of his social psychology. In the book, Young Man Luther, 
3) Erikson turned his theories toward the development of the Reformer's 
personality. His results illuminated religious processes in a new way, 
so that the Chicago Theological Seminary called the concept of identity 
the strongest contemporary contribution to the understanding of the 
Christian faith (cf. P. Homans). In this context identity is the result 
of ego-development. The finding of identity always involves an element 
of agreement, of affirmation. The man who comes to terms with his past, 
finds his relation as much to his "ego" as to his "world". Identity 
always involves as well clarifying the relation between subject and object. 

Identity is, however, not a static but a dynamic entity. As the 
clarification of relation it has a process-oriented, historical character. 
Therefore, identity cannot be found apart from a relation to the context. 
Marxist philosophy places an understandably strong emphasis on this 
aspect. It distinguishes between abstract and concrete identity. "The 
concept of concrete identity takes into consideration the change of all 
things, the development of new qualities from old ... It is an identity 
within differences," 4) 

In the context of the Ecclesiology Study, the Studies Department 
of the LWF applied the concept of identity to the Church as well: 
"The question "Who am I?" is important not only for individuals but also 
for groups of individuals or communities. Depending upon the kind of 
symbols for identity which we decide to choose for ourselves, we can 
determine either a false or a true identity for ourselves. The Church 
also cannot find its identity by abstract identification, but only in 
concrete identificafion: "Identification is the way to the cross." 6) 

Following these thoughts, Christian identity is not to be found 
by setting an -abstract- goal, but in constant gaining and losing "for 
Christ's sake" (Math. 10:39). The identity of the Church cannot be an 
end in itself, but has - just as the Church grounded on the will of 
God - a service function. Therefore, the question as to the identity 
of the Church must always be newly answered. In this, the Church exists 
under an “eschatological proviso". The role she plays in the world is 
dependent upon her understanding of identity. 

The identity of the empirical church is determined by the cir- 
cumstance that at any given time she can have only a partial identity, 
which is to be distinguished from the "One Holy Church" of the creed. 


The question as to the limits and characteristics of the Church has its 
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locus here. In the ecumenical context this question is especially 
important. 7) 

The question of the identity of the Church must also be left open 
for this reason, because it is given, discovered, in Faith. It is 
only at the end of the journey, the goal, that the question of identity 
finds its final answer. (comp. I Cor. 13:12, II Cor. 5:7). Until 
then, the question qf identity will accompany us continually. 

This eschatological openness permits the Church, which receives 
her identity from Christ, to "lose face" in service to mankind, to 
risk her own identity, as Paul did, being "a Jew in order to win Jews, 
as one under the law to those under the law" (I Cor. 9:20ff) - "all 
for the sake of the Gospel" (I Cor. 9:23). The identity of the Church 
may not be an end in itself. 

This much one can say: The question of the identity of the Church 
is the historical form of the question as to the one Church of Jesus 
Christ today. 


2.1. Biblical Aspects of the Relation between Unity and Variety 


2.1.1. Exegetical Findings as Exemplified in Several New Testament 
Writings 
(1) Synoptics 
The truth of the Gospel is proclaimed in a universe characterized 


by variety. The variety of the human situation is especially recognizable 
in the Synoptic parables; conversely, the relevance of the Kerygma of 
the parables to the various situations, like that of the Synoptic tradi- 
tion in general, is evident. The living Gospel generates a plurality 
of claims upon men living in a plurality of situations. The two accounts 
in Luke 10:25ff and Luke 10:30ff may serve as an example. In both 
is issued Jesus' call to discipleship. However, depending upon the 
given characteristics of the called person he requires in one case ac- 
tion, in the other, contemplation. Or: Luke 15:10ff shows how the one, 
forgiving mercy of God saves one, and hardens the heart of the other. 

The command to love one's enemies in Matt, 5 which culminates 
in the love commandment, shows the ethical consequences of the 
aforementioned universal claims of the Gospel. 

The accounts in Acts, especially the summary description of the 
life of the first congregation in Jerusalem, illustrates the integra- 
tion of the variety of persons and congregational situations into the 


unity of congregational life in confession, prayer and love. 
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(2) Paul 

The correspondence of Paul is the most immediate and most 
impressive evidence of the integration of the variety of persons and 
congregational situations into the unity of congregational life. It 
shows the working together of heterogeneous groups in one mission 
Church: the form and composition of the Pauline congregations - on the 
one hand determined and threatened by enthusiasm, on the other hand 
coming from different religious traditions- corresponds to the theology 
of the cross preached by Paul. 

The spiritual unity of the individual congregations, like the New 
Testament Ükumene, is grounded in Baptism and realizes itself anew in 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper. The thing which binds together 
the different congregations, the people of God in the Old and the New 
Covenant, is Faith in the Living God, who is made known in the present 
as Christ and who brings His people together apart from the barriers 
of the law. In this way a congregation is formed, characterized as an 
assembly of God, without boundaries - other than Faith in Christ. For 
Paul, the Ekklesia is the eschatological people of God which shows 
itself in the individual congregation as well as in the variety of the 
congregations. Thus, Ekklesia to Paul is both the concrete, individual 
congregations and the totality of the Church of God (all the congregations 
of Christ, I Cor. 1:2). 

The description of the congregation as the Body of Christ implies 
that the congregation lives exclusively from its "Being in Christ". 
The Body is "above all the realm of grace in which the Crucified, and 
the realm of His Lordship, in which the Resurrected, continues His 
Work." (E. Schweizer). 

In comparison to the Pauline letters, Ephesians and Colossians 
consciously reflect upon the existence of the Church, which is "the 
true witness of God for the world" (Conzelmann). This formulation, 
lying along the line of the Pauline ecclesiology, nevertheless under- 
goes a sharpening, or acquires new nuances. 


This has its effect on the structure of the congregation. 


(3) The Gospel of John and John I 


The Gospel of John speaks of Christianity in its own conceptuality. 
The word Ekklesia is not to be found; in its place the faithful are 
Spoken of in the plural as "disciples" (13:35; 18:5), the "friends" 
(15:13ff), "his own" (13:1); they belong to the flock, are grapes 
On the vine. A large number of the faithful are, as in the synoptic 
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Gospels, lifted out of the totality by name and by individual traits. 
"Disciples", "Friends", etc. are the ones who are “in the truth", who 
follow Him, who in freedom from the world and from sin already partici- 
pate in the eschatological existence. 

The "Church" is where Christ is present: in the humility of service 
(foot-washing), in celebrating the Lord's Supper (Ch. 6). The unity 
of the Church is grounded solely in such a presence, it is the unity 
of all with the Shepherd, with the vine, the unity of the faithful. 

The unity of those who cling to the proclamation in faith 
consists in the fact that they recognize that God has sent Jesus and 
that they remain in his love, 

The unity of the Church is invisible. It is not the invisibility 
of an idea, but of an eschatological occurrence, which, only understandable 
in Faith, comes to pass from time to time within history. The only 
visible expression of all the historical forms and workings of the con- 
gregation and its unity is the love of God and of the brother. 


2.1.2. Summary 
(1) The Synoptics do not refer directly to the problem of unity 


and variety. Their contribution to the theme exists in the fact that 
the one message in its many forms encounters the most different people. 
The Pauline writings show different people and congregational situations 
on one side and the unity of congregational life on the other (unity 

is not uniformity). The unity brought by the Spirit surmounts all 
barriers. 

The Gospel of John speaks of the faithful in the plural, although 
individuals are lifted out for attention by individual characteristics. 
The unity of the faithful exists in the fact that they acknowledge 
that God has sent Jesus and that they take part in the Body. The 
specific situation of the later writings adds another word to the issue 
of unity and variety. The institutionalized unity is no longer to be 
realized, it is present and obtainable. 

(2) It does not seem possible to set individual expressions of 
the different New Testament writers over and against one another, in 
order to gain criteria for assessing the problem of unity and variety. 

On all levels of the New Testament there are formulations which 
show unity and variety. There, the emphasis is placed differently 


according to the situation and the formulation of the issues. 





(3) Consequences for the historical form of unity: The different 


historical forms of Church and congregation find their legitimation and 
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limitation in the different New Testament expressions, 

The_spiritual unity of the Church is given in the dependence on 
Christ. Real unity consists in the attempt to pay witness to this through 
proclamation. 

Thus, concern for the unity of the Church does not necessarily mean 
putting an end to the various historical forms, but rather the search 


in proclamation for the unity given in Christ, A uniform structural 





principle for the historical form of the congregation is not to be 


found in the New Testament witness. 
2.2. The Identity of the Church in Various Polarities 





2.2.1. Vis-a-Vis Society 


(The Two Kingdoms Doctrine as a Differentiating Tool) 

This is not the place to take up in detail the discussion concerning 
Luther's Doctrine of the Two Kingdoms. The most important result of 
this discussion seems to us to be the explanation of how Luther - not 
always too simple terminologically - bound together two elements with 
one another in a special way: 

(1) Augustine's doctrine of the Two Cities (The Lordship of 

God and Satan, the old and new age) which are at war with 
one another, and 

(2) The theory from the Middle Ages of the Two Potestates 

(spiritual power and worldly power), 

The two pairs of concepts are not identical. The spiritual power 
is associated with the spiritual kingdom (the Kingdom of God). Thus 
the Church is deprived of the character of a political potestas. 

The worldly power is also associated with the worldly kingdom of 
God; thus, the world is characterized as a realm in which love (by means 
of reason) should be efficacious. 

Both realms comprise the field of the conflict between God and 
satan. 

The eschatological struggle also takes place in both kingdoms, in 
Church and "world". The tension between God and Satan extends through- 
out Church and Society. 

From this follows: 

1. The Church is not identical with the kingdom of God. 

2. On the other hand, the "world", the public domain, is not 
identical with the Kingdom of Evil. The law of God is also in effect 
there (usus politicus), whereas the condemning function of the law 


(usus elenchticus) belongs to the spiritual kingdom. That means, how- 


ever, 
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3. The distinction between Law and Gospel is not identical with 
the distinction between Church and World. This matter must be further 
differentiated. It is not the case that the Church simply holds the 
law over and against the society, whereas the Church withholds the 
Gospel for herself, The proclamation about Law and Gospel has to do 
with both kingdoms: Church and Society. 

Granted: Luther worked out the relationship between Church and 
Society in a societas Christiana which no longer exists today. Never- 
theless: the Doctrine of the Two Kingdoms revealed new insights on the 
relationship between Church and Society: 

1. The realm of the worldly kingdom is the field of the 

cooperation between Christians and non-Christians on 
the basis of reason. 

2. Love does not stand in opposition to Reason. Reason 

recognizes first from love what is good for the 
neighbour. 

3. The contribution of the Church does not consist of 
"Christianization" of society, but in the procla- 
mation of Law and Gospel. By this means a reasonable 
arrangement of service to people will be achieved, 
even if it remains within the realm of the pro- 
visional, the penultimate. It is not identical with 
the "perfect kingdom". 

The doctrine of the Lordship of Christ comes, in any case, closer 
to this concern of Luther's than an interpretation of the Two Kingdoms 
Doctrine which dismisses State and Society into "Eigengesetzlichkeit" 
(running autonomously in accordance with their own laws), thereby 
eliminating the claim of the Word of God. 

Now it must be asked which meaning the Doctrine of the Two Kingdoms 
can have under the proviso of a secularized society. The communicative 
aspect is especially important here. The Two Kingdom Doctrine offers 
a way of relating Church and Society which tries to be fair to the 
peculiarity of the Church's mission without removing people in the 
social realm from the claim of the Word of God. Said in another way: 
It distinguishes the realms (Luther called them Kingdoms) without 
separating them. That is especially important for the Church in the 
GDR. 

According to the way they understand themselves, Church and Society 
in the GDR should be sharply distinguished from each other. 'The spiritual 


aspect, constitutive for the Church, finds no correspondence in the 
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social reality and thus also no resonance. Church as an integrating 
power in order to achieve its own self-understanding, the way the societas 
Christiana did. Church and society have moved apart from one another. 

The legal separation of Church and State is one illustration of the much 
more all-encompassing process of secularization. 

Empirically this means that the Church will increasingly be a 
marginal phenomenon in the society. The reaction of the Church to this 
was and is ambivalent: either the Church concentrates on "the essentials" 
(das "Eigentliche") or she retreats into herself. As much as the con- 
centration on the mission of the Church led under the influence of the 
"Kirchenkampf" to a deepened understanding of the Biblical message, so 
much also did it damage the "relevance of the world to the faith" 
("Weltbezug des Glaubens" 
Society is a sociological fiction which is also not theologically tenable; 


For the total separation of the Church from 





for it does not lie in the interests of the mission of the Church, The 
Church can only be effective when she is in communication with her 
environment. As an organization - respectively, institution - she par- 
ticipates in the communications system of a society even when she ex- 
pressly retreats into herself. 

Beyond that, the Church exists, insofar as she is a Christian 
community, within politico-social relationships, even when she defines 
herself as a minority church or manoeuvres herself entirely into a 
ghetto because she thinks there is no place for her in society. Never- 
theless, the "otherness" of the Church, her identity, is not based on 
the act of marking herself off from society, but in her "being-in-Christ". 
There is - in the language of the Two Kingdoms Doctrine - the "Kingdom 
of God or of His dear Son". Separating off from society is meaningful 
only when it is in the context of the witness to Christ. This will not 
lead to a total separation of people from others in this society. 


2.2.2. Between Strangeness and Accommodation 





Just as the Church of the New Testament has already done, so also 
the "Church in Socialism" has the experience of being perceived as alien 
by her environment. It is not merely a question here of the confrontation 
with atheism, but also of the incessant, over-all process of 
secularization in public and in private life. This means an increasing 
strangeness of the institutional Church including the mandate to pro- 
claim the Gospel over and against society owing to her progressive ex- 
pulsion from public life. 


On the other side, the life style and world view of the society 
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suck the Christians in to such an extent that they are tempted simply 
to give up their Christian values to the circumstances. However, the 
engaged members of the congregation do also stand before the task of 
adjusting to the socialist environment, if they don't want to become 
isolated and estranged. 

The Strangeness of the people of God in the World is a theme which 
extends throughout the entire Bible. God Himself is the Stranger, the 
"Wholly Other". The world stands inimically in opposition to Him, and 
Jesus as well, as His representative, is a stranger in the world. There 
was no room for Him in the inn. His people rejected Him, He was not 
understood by His own family or even by His disciples. Whoever wants 
to be His disciple must leave Father and Mother and take up his cross. 
As "One who is born again" he is no longer "of the world", although he 
lives "in the world" (John 15:15; 17:14, 16). The resistance and hate 
of the world (I Peter 4:12) are kindled against his differentness. 

The way of the congregation of Christ in the new homeland given by God, 
the Kingdom of Perfection and Splendour, is described in the New 
Testament with help of a terminology from constitutional law (heavenly 
citizenship - Phil. 2:20). The behaviour of Christians is looked on 
with disapproval by the world, because they follow no other voice than 
that of their Good Shepherd (John 10:4, 27). To be sure, the experience 
of strangeness also played a role in the mystery religions, but, 
according to the Platonic view, the soul finds itself away from home 

in this material world until, delivered from ignorance and freed from 
the terrestrial, it finds its way back to its own spiritual home. On 
the other hand, the experience of strangeness of the people in the Bible 
was a result of the encounter with the holy and merciful God, who, through 
Jesus Christ, frees all men for the New Creation of the Son of God 

(Gal. 5:1). 

The strangeness of the Church corresponds to the freedom for which 
Christ has set us free. This freedom does not mean, however, a warrant 
for the arbitrary behaviour of human tyranny, but rather the taking up 
of responsibility for God's saving action in the world. 

However, there is a legitimate accommodation of the Church to 
the world in which she exists in order that the office of recon- 
ciliation can be appropriately carried out. However, she remains at 
the same time in the tension of contradiction, which she experiences 
with her mission as her Lord did (Matt. 10:24). The strangeness of the 
Church belongs to her very essence, because, as an instrument of the 


holy works of God, she must testify to His "Otherness". 
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Because, in the Incarnation, the mercy of God has inextricably 
bound the'world to Himself (John 3:16), the Church as an instrument of 
God can only discharge her service in the world and for the world; this 
means, under all circumstances, the historical existence. Just as the 
Logos has become flesh (John 1:14), so also is the Church, not of the 
world, to be sure, but in the world. It follows from this for her 
praxis that she also can witness to and live the Gospel only in histori- 
cal forms. The adaptation of the Church to the world has, then, nothing 
to do with unprincipled opportunism. For the Church, the only criterion 
is the missionary task of the Church, to testify to the world Jesus 
Christ in the form of a servant (Phil. 2:5-11). For this reason her 
strangeness must not lead to isolation, but must be in the service of 
giving understandable expression to the testimony of Jesus Christ (I 
Cor. 9:20). Her "adaptation" corresponds to the gift of the merciful 
God to the lost world, which liberates man from sin and its devastating 
consequences. 

In order to be faithful to its mandate, the Church must again and 
again be willing to risk her identity. This is part of her being in 
a historical form. She is strange to herself, for as long as she exists 
in the world there is no "sure" Church, she remains "semper reformanda", 
always in need of the justifying mercy which comes to her from outside 
in "Word and Sacrament" (CA VII). The acceptance of mankind through 
God's mercy empowers the Church to lay claim to her freedom in practice. 
Since the Church accepts the guilt-laden entanglement with the world 
which comes with her historical form trusting in the mercy of God, she 
gives up any claim to be the ideal, pure Church. She does this out of 
love for those who are lost and in obedience to her Lord, who has called 
her to this service. And she comes to know her identity from the Lord 
"who in every respect has been tempted as we are, yet without sinning" 
(Heb. 4:15), precisely in perpetual need of the mercy of God. "For 
the Church is not called Holy because she has no sin. The Church is 
called holy not because of her perfection, but because of her origin. 
But for the sake of Christ, who has sanctified her, she is holy."! 

The freedom which has been presented to her in mercy empowers 
her to be "the Church for others", "the Church not beside, not 
against, but in Socialism" (Eisenach 1971, 3rd Meeting of the First 
Synod of the Federation of Evangelical Churches in the GDR). Precisely 
in this will she be different from the world in which she lives: a 
"letter from Christ" (II Cor. 3:3). 


Solidarity with the suffering and a devotion which serves are, 
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therefore, constitutive elements of the Church's existence. 

The Church gains her identity between strangeness and accommo- 
dation in the dimensions of giving and receiving. 

(1) Identity is found whenever the Church displays the 
justifying work of God. Her reality corresponds then to that of 
mankind: "simul justus et peccator". 

(2) Identity is found whenever the Church in her behaviour 
shows solidarity with all people in conformity with the mission 
(John 20:21). 


2.2.3. Between Membership and Personal Involvement 
The problems addressed here must be thoroughly differentiated. 


(1) First of all, it is a matter of the tension between external 
membership in the Church and engaged participation. Thus it has to 
do with those who are members of the Church in the formal sense and 
the question in what way and to what degree they are able to identify 
with the Church and to practice their relation to the Church. 

(2) Secondly it is a matter of the tension between Church 
membership in general and a conscious distance from the Church (up 
to the point of separation from her), which still does not at the same 
time mean distance from Christianity. This is a question of the 
difference and connexion between a relation to the Church which is pri- 
marily tied to the institution and a relation to the Christian faith 
which is primarily independent of the institution (secular). 

The problem lurking behind the questions has a sociological and 
a theological dimension. 

(to 1:) In the Church as a system of social organization the 
relation to the Church takes many different forms. The sociological 
categories usually used to describe this variety, go as a rule from in- 
side to outside, respectively, from the center towards the periphery. 
They are oriented towards a Church-relatedness as a "one dimensional 
continuum", one end of which condenses the characteristics taken as 
constituting a positive relation to the Church into "a picture of a 
perfect, positive relation to the Church", whereas on the other end 
a picture of a "distanced Church-relatedness" of a "non-Church- 
relatedness" appears, P Church-relatedness must, however, have more 
dimensions. This means that the behaviour patterns which deviate from 
the norm can no longer be looked upon simply as a deficient Church- 
relatedness. Therefore, these cases can no longer be evaluated as an 


unequivocal loss of identity from the inside towards the outside. 
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Actually, the Church incorporates more than she can integrate. 

She must, however, make possible diversified behaviour in opposition 
to herself and within herself as an institution and indeed within the 
full spectrum ranging from conscious Church-relatedness all the way to 
the position of availing oneself of the Church only occasionally. 
Theologically, the question as to the identity of the Church within 
this tension cannot disregard Jesus Christ and His deeds, and it 
cannot be answered only in view of those poeple assembled in the Church. 
If one does this, one arrives with certainty at the false alternatives 
of the true Church, to which only true believers belong, and the 
visible, organized Church to which belong in addition the hypocritical 
and the unfruitful faithful. On the basis of Jesus Christ, all members 
of the congregation must be understood as those called to' faith, even 
if they continually disavow this faith. The making of this distinction 
in the sense of the tension set forth above can also not begin with 
those people who belong to the Church, but must begin with the work of 
Christ which takes place in the world. A11 members of the congregation 
are called to take part in this work: they are all sent into the world. 
In fact, however, not all of them ever realize this mission, and those 
who do so with various degrees of involvement. It is clear that making 
this distinction produces a constantly changing picture and that the 
distinction basically must always be open to change. 

(to 2:) Since the Enlightenment, Christian faith and Church- 
relatedness have been in increasing tension with one another. Christian 
faith begins to free itself from the form and constitution of the 
Church. This process takes place as a critique of the formal demands 
of the educated, dogmatic Church tradition and those doctrines of Church 
and Theology. It comes to the development of a "non-churchly 
Christianity". ) participation in Christianity is no longer limited to 
the forms mediated by the Church, but has gone over to other forms of 
affirmation, which of course do not have the same degree of expressive- 
ness and obviousness, but are largely latent. Such a Christianity 
which is not "churchly" in appearance may not - where it exists in the 
GDR - be taken as a remnant of an epoch-making "de-Church-ing", rather, 
it should remind the Church of Christus extra muros. Nevertheless, in 
the socio-political reality of the GDR, this position rarely appears 
in public, because even such "distanced" attitudes are given approval 
by the institutional Church; thus, the difference between them and 
a Church-relatedness focused on the institutionalized, organized Church 


is often not apparent. On the other hand, it is clear that there are 


"ES 
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an increasing number of cases in which people certainly feel themselves 
internally bound to the Church and to Christianity, but due to external 
considerations think that they must forego membership in the Church. 

On the basis of the revelation in Jesus Christ, it may in any 
case be that there are people outside the organized Church who live 
and behave in such a way in full secularity that it is in accordance 
with the kind of interpersonal relationship authorized by the Gospel. 

Being a Christian in this implicit way? can be understood as part 
of the demonstrable works of Christ in the life of people outside the 
Church. We could speak here of "profane humanity", which by its very 
existence is itself a reflection of the Lordship of Christ in the world. 
Of course, the Christian asserts this only on the basis of his faith 
in Jesus Christ. For "it would be misjudging the nature of his Lord- 
ship not to recognize that He ... can also use ways other than those 
within the human-creaturely limits of his congregation which ordinarily 
come into existence through its very failure." However, it must be 
mentioned that, for example, Marxists reject this interpretation of their 
"profane humanity". Christians should respect this. 

The Church can only achieve her identity in the face of both ten- 
sions insofar as she preserves the freedom of the Gospel, gives place 
to the sovereignty of Jesus Christ and makes it possible that people 
can involve themselves in response to the Gospel both within the Church 
as well as outside it. She must function as an institution in such a 
way that she can make room for variously articulated faith and can offer 


various possibilities for identification. 


2.2.4. Between Authority and Partnership 
The question as to authority and partnership cannot be answered 


on the basis of ideological or sociological premises; rather one must 
always ask with regard to the substance of the question - to whom does 
authority belong and in what is partnership between Christians grounded. 
According to the Old Testament witness authority is invested in those 
commissioned by God (the anointed King or the called Prophet). The 
office of the political leader is dependent upon this legitimation. 
The prophet is equipped with authority for certain missions and messages 
and thus he carries out the will of God directly. 

In the New Testament these two strains come together inasmuch 
as Jesus is acknowledged as Lord. He is the true Anointed One. Thus 
all claims to all lordly authority are bestowed upon Him. His kingly 


office corresponds to the prophetic claim of the true proclamation of 
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God as Father and the priestly office corresponds to the Reconciler 
between God and man, Thus, Jesus Christ is endowed with the full 
authority of God. He is the Representative of the Divine Authority 
before man and at the same time the Representative of humanity before 
God (true God and true man). Authority is consequently not only the 
claim, but also the gift, which comes to every man insofar as he is filled 
by the "Gift", the Spirit of Christ. Thus all'men stand in solidarity 
under the claim and exhortation of the authority of God. The authority 
of God visible in Jesus Christ is the ground of the possibility of 
Christian partnership. For because God became man, he gives up his 
Lordly authority and acquires authority in the dimension of "Co- 
suffering" (Mit-Leiden). His authority is the authority of solidarity 
insofar as He shows Himself to be "God fór us". The partnership growing 
out of this is realized by means of the presence of Christ in the Holy 
Spirit. The reality and effectiveness of the Spirit permits us to 
understand authority and partnership as dialectical concepts of the one 
"Event of Communication" between men in the Church. 

All are members of the Body of Christ (comp. I Cor. 12) insofar as 
the Spirit of Christ makes them His disciples. Because the Spirit is 
at the same time both the authoritative element of the fellowship and 
the factor which binds it together, the authority in the congregation 
is dependent upon the Gift of the Spirit. Thus all Christians are 
similarly recipients of the Spirit. The pastor is set apart from the 
others only insofar as he has the special responsibility for preaching 
and being the leader of the congregation. His authority is given with 
the discharge of the acknowledged mandate or beloved duty respectively. 

God alone is the authority who is never identical with particular 
socio-political or church structures. From this fact arises evangelical 
freedom vis-a-vis every institutional reality. This evangelical free- 
dom again makes partnership possible between all members, which is 
achieved at all only in the life of partnership because God alone has 
the authority which He offers us, the members, in Jesus Christ the 
Head. 

Seen in this way, all human authority is derived, it is authority 
given to man, not to rule, but to serve. Therefore, it does not stand 
in opposition to realized partnership, but serves as basis and boundary 
for it. Luther's distinction between the Office and the Priesthood of 
Believers can help us to appreciate the peculiarity of every form of 
Service in its actual distinctiveness, without losing track of the 


unity and community of each. The distinction concerning the "authority 
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of the office" and the "authority of a Christian" does not lead in Luther 
to an antithesis of the two or to an "authoritarian" placing of the 


"spiritual" over the "lay". Rather he recognizes in the differences 





the mission of the one Lord! 
are all brethren." (Matt. 23:8). 


+ for you have one teacher, and you 





2.2.5. Between Involvement and Contemplation 





Socially involved behaviour and spiritual contemplation have at 
all times been two expressions of the life of the Christian congregation 
(comp. 1.2.3.). ‘Thus the Gospel of Luke places the question about 
"what am I to do..." (Luke 10:25ff - the Good Samaritan) quite unex- 
pectedly next to the Sermon of the Quiet Listening (Luke 10:33ff - 

Jesus at the home of Mary and Martha). Historically speaking it may 
seem as if one historical epoch is determined more by this factor and 
the other determined more by the other factor, but in principle they 
are not opposites, but complementary elements. The contributions of 
the non-European Churches to theological debate show that a one-sided 
intellectually and activistically oriented Church loses the fulness of 
the Gospel. A Church which remains uncritical in relation to the 
success orientation of society, comes itself under the pressure of 
success, and loses its identity along with the message of the freely 
giving mercy of God. A case in point is the non-success oriented 
teaching of children in the Church. Pedagogical-theological models 
which leave room for the creativity, spontaneity and meditation of 
children are being worked on and carried out in the Catechumenate of 
the GDR. Nevertheless, in our society it is precisely an expression 
of the identity of the Church to take on those who are weak in competition 
or not proficient in competition (diaconal work with the mentally 
retarded as a task of the Church), in order to give them a place in the 
Church to bring their capabilities. The relation between meditation 
and activity is not the same as that between quietism and activism. 

For neither quietism nor activism is adequate to the Biblical testimony. 
Meditation and activity are related to each other like two concentric 
circles. 

This is made clear in James 1: 19-21. 

"But be doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your- 
selves." In the history of the Church, this antithesis has again and 


again kept alive the critique against the Church's being a self- 
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sufficient cult. On the other hand, it also promoted a tendency which 
finally terminates in a superficiality, a pure ethicizing, indeed, a 
trivializing of Christianity. 

The watchword of a socially-ethically engaged Christianity, often 
only in loose contact with the congregation, found justification for 
itself in James I. The insight, justifiable in itself, that Christians 
and non-Christians in a socialist state work together towards the welfare 
of the neighbour and serve the cause of freedom, can, in the light of 
such onesidedness, degenerate into platitudes. Christian proclamation 
must, in spite of the contrasting formula - the hearing is not important, 
but the doing - hold fast to the insoluble connexion of hearing and do- 
ing. The distinction between real hearing and superficial hearing is 
useful here. He who does not detect in the words, the Word directed to 
him, has listened in vain. This is the concentrated listening, which 
affects and changes the person, the source of all acting and doing. 

The critique of superficial hearing and questionable piety made 
in the letter of James unmasks all varieties of self-deception, also 
specifically the pious self-dcception. 

In this way the letter of James deals from the beginning with the 
frequently heard reproaches that Christianity is lacking in (practical) 
consequences. "Two thousand years of Church history haven't changed 
the world." "Christians must look more redeemed if I am to believe in 
their redeemer." "The difficulties of being a Christian every day are 
great for everyone." These would be appropriate in the "service 
regulations for a devil-in-training", as C.S. Lewis expressed it: "Keep 
his mind off the most elementary duties by directing it to the most 
advanced and spiritual ones ... It is, no doubt, impossible to prevent 
his praying for his mother, but we have means of rendering the prayers 
innocuous. Make sure that they are always very 'spiritual', that he is 
always concerned with the state of her soul and never with her 
rheumatism ... You will always find the Good and the Evil next to each 
other in the soul of your patient. The important thing is to lead him 
to the Evil in his closest neighbour whom he encounters every day, and 
to place the Good on the farthest horizon, on people whom he doesn't 
know at all. In this way, the Evil gains in reality whereas the Good 
exists to a large extent only in the imagination." 

In this way reflection, taken by itself, loses its credibility; 
the evidence of fact in itself, however, remains ambiguous and mis- 
leading. Precisely in a socialist environment and confronted with 


its critique, the Church must arrive at the point where she holds both 
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these (realities) next to one another and establishes her identity 


therein. 


2.2.6. Between a Fixed System and Free Form 





By the term "system" we understand here the organized form of 
European Christianity which has existed since the Middle Ages, which 
is composed of parishes, church districts, areas of supervision, state- 
churches. Presupposition for this system was the self-evident unity 
which was thought to exist up into the twentieth century of home and 
place of work, political community and Church community. Since the 
end of the l9th century, where it began quite slowly, and the middle 
of the twentieth century, where it became increasingly rapid, this 
unity is dissolving. Therewith also, the system of Church organization 
based on it was called into question. Since the Church with her 
mission to proclaim is bound inevitably to people, who stand within 
this dissolution, she must draw theological and organizational 
consequences from it. As an answer to this challenge seems to be 
offered the view that the old "fixed" system be given up and a new, 
constantly "fluid form" method of organization be adapted in its place. 
This runs into the danger of Ideologization, in that the conservative's 
view the existing system of Church organization as the only one 
corresponding to the will of God, whereas on the other side the 
progressives appear who can recognize only in change the realization 
of the divine will and cite good grounds for this. 

How can these double dangers be avoided? The Federation of 
Evangelical Churches in the GDR described itself in its statutes as 
a "Fellowship of Witness and Service". In this way it expressed in 
a striking way the evangelical understanding of the Christian mandate. 
The danger of ideologization can be avoided if structures and forms 
of organization are made to cover the acknowledged mandate, in which 
it is constantly asked whether they serve it. 

From the perspective of an individual Church member, the organiza- 
tional task which becomes visible here, presents itself as follows: 

The dissolution of the medieval structures, in which political 
community was at the same time Church community and domicile was the 
same as working-place, puts the individual in a completely new 
situation. With reference to his faith, a personal decision is de- 
manded, which in addition he must sustain often in opposition to a 
collective holding different convictions. 


He needs help to do that. Frequently he does not find this help 
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from the parish or from his "authorized" pastor. He does find it, 
however, in the small group, in the extra-parochial or supra- 
parochial church work. There his participation is sought and valued. 
For him, the system loses its self-evidently obligatory character; 
however, it is not crossed out without a substitute, but new forms 
arise in its place and, of course, completely in the hope that they 
represent a new permanence. For the individual in the situation des- 
cribed is in need precisely of a secure place, where he can stand 
firmly and feel himself safe. 

The same organizational task looks like this from the perspective 
of the functionary in the Church: The number of functionaries gets 
smaller and smaller, the demands grow - a process which can be observed 
today in all spheres of society. This has a particular effect on the 
special duties in the work with children, young people, intellectuals, 
People at the fringes, etc. Thence come the feelings of the pastor 
and church worker in a congregation, that they are in a lonely position. 
They look for cooperation, out of which the desire for developing 
special gifts and professional specialization grows with the subsequent 
flexibility of assignments for church workers in a larger geographical 
area. 

However, this does not come to pass with the aim of being free for 
a travelling life as a super-specialist of the Church, but with the aim 
of finding a new permanence which permits witness and service to be mean- 
ingfully carried out. 

Thus it onne out that our theme indicates a tension which can be 
expressed in the following sentences: 

(1) When the Church is described as a once and for all, fixed 
system of structures, institutions and areas of competence, 
it is not her identity tHat is being described. 

(2) When the Church is described as a presently-existing system 
of individuals and elements constantly in transition, which 
never tie themselves firmly to one another, it is not her 
identity that is being described. 

How can this tension be endured and made productive? People have 
tried to understand Christianity as the wandering people of God, and 
thereby to make clear by means of a Biblical picture that the time of 
continuing in a fixed system is past, and a new time of searching for 
new forms has begun. Although this picture reflects - from the perspec- 
tive of a later period - the ideal concept of the exodus into the desert, 


it is suitable to clarify the tension described above because of its 
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ideal-typical character: 

The people of God is on the march, not because of some obscure 
desire to lead a vagrant life, or because wandering would give parti- 
cular meaning to its existence. The exodus dates back to a command 
which from the very beginning envisaged a definite time limit. If one 
is to raise the question what it is that makes this nation to be the 
people of God, i.e. the question of identity, the answer is not: it is 
the exodus. The answer is: it is the covenant; that is to say: the 
fact that this nation has been claimed by God in a special way. The 
basic symbols resulting from this fact are to be traced to the permanent 
camping places: the validation and realisation of the law of God, the 
worship, the conflict over the obedience demanded by God and again and 
again refused by the people. Certainly, the camp sites are temporary, 
but certainly, it is not the march which makes this people the people 
of God. Rather, the march is an expression of obedience to the claim 
of God in a particular moment of history. Applied to the question of 
the identity of the church, the picture reveals the following insight: 
Church structure and organizational forms are constantly changing 
because the people of God must allow God to give directions for the road 
to follow again and again according to the demands of the situation. 
The mandate remains. The shape it takes at each point is temporary and 
has to remain open to change. It can, however, never be change for the 
sake of change itself. For the identity of the church is realized 
neither in change nor in immobility, but in the tension between them 
- a tension which must be constantly tested and held open: this means 


sustained obedience. 


2.2.7. Between Confessional Seclusion and Ecumenical Openness 





In the present situation, when the folkchurch is dissolving, the 
Church of the future is often described as a Confessing Church, that 
is to say, a Church in which individual members again and again give 
proof of their involvement by their "confession" in the broad sense of 
the word, i.e. by their inner concurrence and active participation. The 
word 'confession' - 'confessio' is used here in its original meaning. 

The definition of the Church of the Reformation as in CA VII where 
the pure docere of the gospel as notae ecclesiae and the recte adminis- 





trare of the sacraments receives major emphasis, seems to neglect the 


actual "confession" of the church-members altogether. But that is not 
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so, because the term "congregatio sanctorum" implies 'believing' and 
thereby implies also 'confessing' (Apologia VII, AS "Von der Kirche 
And if "to be holy" means "to belong to God", then confessing is not 





a mere verbal act, but rather becomes a matter of one's whole life. 

The history of the Church and its struggle with people of other 
convictions and of other faiths has made the "confiteri", the confession 
to be the characteristic sign of the church's identity. Confession 
also became the symbol of the demarcation-line over and against other 
forms of the Church and other church bodies, The identity of the Church 
could remain secure only in its confessionally guaranteed substance. 
Separation from the outside and confessional stabilisation on the inside 
were the results. Everything else was bound to cause uncertainty and 
was regarded as an irresponsible venture, for instance, being open to 
the idea of joining with other churches or integrating oneself into a 
larger church entity without achieving the necessary agreement with re- 
gard to fundamental doctrinal questions or with regard to the same under- 
Standing of the confession. The problems which today occur in a global 
context can no longer be solved by small groups. This insight has become 
unavoidable even for the churches. Thus, the problem is: "The Church 
and the churches". Confessional separation and self-sufficiency con- 
tradict the general development of mutual dependence. 

In addition, confessional separatism has been overcome to a consider- 
able degree by the movement of whole populations over the past decades 
as well as by the increasing mobility of people. In a parallel develop- 
ment the ecumenical movement gained momentum after World War I and II. 
Churches which until then were confessionally closed and self-sufficient 
felt under pressure both from the inside and from the outside to open up 
and seek contact with other churches. This new ecumenical attitude had 
its effects down to the local level. People discovered the chance and 
the need for taking responsibility together. However, theological 
reflection must go hand in hand with the ecumenical action which often 
Progresses more speedily. This is necessary in order to strengthen the 
ecumenical attitude and to further develop ecumenical co-operation. 

In the New Testament we find the problem of empirical variety and 
unity in Faith in different places. However, unambiguous criteria for 
today's urgent ecumenical problems do not result from these passages 
(2.1.)1 

The Lutheran Confessional Documents already stated the ecumenicity 
of the Church in as much as they give precedence to the common symbols 
of the ancient Church. CA VII marks the field within the limits of 
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which the unity of the Church can be realized. According to the Lutheran 
understanding this field needs to be limited and the formulation "satis 





est" indicates the limit. The formulation "nec necesse est" then marks 
the realm within which plurality and pluriformity are possible without 
endangering or sacrificing the unity of the Church. The discussion on 
the Aims and Basis of the WCC (1) is a stringent example for how wide 
the realm must be in our present time. Furthermore, it becomes evident 
that a confessional attitude does not exclude an ecumenical one, that 
uniformity is not a prerequisite for a larger and more encompassing 
community, and that plurality is not a priori an obstacle to achieving 
unity in a broader framework. There was a tendency in the 5th Assembly 
of the WCC in Nairobi to interpret the goal, "the unity for which Christ 
has set us free" as a "conciliar unity". The problem can be captured 
in the slogan coined during the negotiations regarding the formation 

of the EKD (Treysa 1945/48) "Pluriformity in Unity" and "Unity in 
Pluriformity." 

The foundation and existence of the World Confessional Families 
and other bodies such as the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
GDR had been interpreted as an obstacle to developing ecumenical efforts, 
and have been criticised as a relapse into confessionalism. However, 

a confessional attitude does not contradict an ecumenical one. Short 
of losing her profile the Church must struggle for identity again and 
again as confessional identity. On the other hand, the Church cannot 
but venture into ecumenical openness: She must bring her confessional 
essentials into the ecumenical community of churches and she must risk 
her confessional identity. Both attitudes - confessional and ecumenical 
- must be kept together, one may not be sacrificed for the other, the 
one must be recaptured in the other. The question of the relationship 
between unity and plurality has been posed as a question of principle. 
In the following concluding section we would like to discuss this 
question further. 


2.3. The Church as the Body of Christ - Unity and Plurality 


2.3.1. Plurality - the Reality of the Church 
The reality of the church in the GDR is characterized by plurality. 


Even looking at relatively homogeneous church districts which still exist 
in the GDR, one recognizes a surprising variety and complexity of theo- 
logical convictions and forms of Church life. We would like to address 
ourselves to the question of how this plurality can be assessed from a 


theological perspective. 
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2.3.1.1. Plurality - Unavoidable 
Plurality is unavoidable because there is a plurality of challenges 


and situations which need to be met. The New Testament itself represents 
a wide variety of situations (comp. 2.1.). "The New Testament canon 

as such does not establish the unity of the Church. On the contrary, 

the canon as such, i.e. as it is accessible for the historian, establishes 
the variety of confessions; for "all references to the Church in the 

New Testament originate in a particular historical place"). Plurality 
is inescapable. Different experiences in the course of history and 

the challenges resulting from them for the Church, local congregations, 
and individual Christians do not allow for a common denominator. In 
fact, one can raise the question whether such a common denominator 

would be desirable. The New Testament itself reflects a surprising 
variety of regulations and structures of local churches. The different 
types of models for the church in the New Testament make it evident 

that the question of the identity of the Church must be formulated 
differently under different circumstances. Thus, even today we must 
find a new answer to it, an answer that is related to the present tasks 
of the Church. 

The different forms of congregational life and practice are not 
connected with each other in a historical sequence (one following the 
other). They have to be seen parallel to each other reflecting a certain 
tension. There are considerable differences between the ecclesiology 
of St. Paul and John. These ecclesiological differences can only be ex- 
plained by saying that different situations required different types of 
congregations. That seems natural. Later in the churches of the Refor- 
mation we find elements peculiar to the situation at that time. The 
rise of the territorial churches, the history of the Lutheran state- 
churches and the structure of the church administration are influenced 
by what Lessing called "zufällige Geschichtswahrheiten" (accidental 
truth of history). In fact, some structural elements originate in the 
rural situation (patronage), some in the urban environment (church- 


inspection). 


2.3.1.2. Plurality - Characteristic of the Church as Institution 


Plurality is a given also because the Church exists as an institu- 
tion, i.e. as a social system. We no longer consider "the institution- 


alization of the Church' as the ultimate Sin, as is often done in the 
name of Rudolf Sohm or Emil Brunner. The institution 'church' came into 


being by necessity. A demarcation-line over against the environment 
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became necessary. The formation of local churches required the formu- 
lation of their order. Christians were confronted with the problem of 
the second generation, when "lightning from Heaven faded into the long- 
life lantern of the church" (Karl Barth). Institutions must exist. 

They perpetuate, That is true also for the Church on her way through 
history. "In proclaiming the Kingdom of God, Jesus founded the Church 
not as congregatio (Christian community) but as institutio (Institution)" 
said Wolf-Dieter Marsch”), 

As an institution the Church is structured. She has an internal 
structure (officers and "laymen", active and passive members, "core" and 
"periphery"). Internal relationships are supplemented by external 
relations: the problem of strangeness and accomodation becomes inevitable. 
Problems of competence and subordination become acute. The Church is a 


Social system, because it exists in history. 


2.3.1.3. Plurality - Suffering 

In spite of our insights into the facts of life, into the facts 
of the institution called "Church", as persons involved we suffer from 
the pluriformity and plurality. 

Often it is impossible to simply connect opposing forces with each 
other or at least to relate them meaningfully to one another; and even 
if one person is successful, the other one cannot achieve the same. 

It is like a divorce: The outside observer is able to explain why the 
marriage broke up, but the explanation does not alleviate the suffering 

of the people involved. Plurality causes anxiety because it is experienced 
as a lack of relationship, even as separation, and community is being 
destroyed. The destruction of community we regard as guilt, and usually 
as guilt on the part of the other person. 

The most serious implication of the pluriformity of voices and 
judgements, however, is the fact that it undermines the credibility of 
the Christian witness. Plurality without community creates uncertainty. 
The question of the unity of the Church as a rule is born not out of 
theoretical interest, but out of the suffering and the agony about the 
absence of relationships, The question of the unity of the church con- 


tains the other question of her identity. 


2.3.2. Unity - the Question of the Identity of the Church 





The question of the unity of the Church at the same time raises 
the question as to the identity of the Church subject to the conditions 
of her plurality. At this point an important distinction has to be 
made: The distinction between the level of legitimization and the level 
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of organisation. On the level of organisation the Church is regarded 
as an institution, we encounter her as a social organisation comparable 
with other social entities. Here plurality is first of all an organi- 
sational task. This aspect should not be underestimated. We cannot 
deny the organized Church the right to be the Church by emphasising 

the "spiritual character" of the Church or her essential being as the 
"community in Christ". The Church is also an institution. We will 
deal with the connection between proclamation and order at a later 
point. However, the level of organisation is not the only one on which 


the church has to be considered. 


The question with which we have to deal now, i.e. the question 
of the identity of the Church, must be dealt with on the level of legiti- 
misation, What makes the Church into a Church? What is the ground of 
the Church? In view of the plurality of positions and - more importantly | 
- confessions, what is the basis for her credibility? These are not 
organisational questions in the first place, these are theological 
questions. 

The question as to the essential being of the Church cannot be 
answered merely on the level of organisation. The break-through of the 
Reformation is rooted precisely in denying the validity of a universally 
applicable, legal structure of the Church. Luther claimed the 
"Christian Liberty" at the expense of a church which insisted that . 
there was no salvation outside her boundaries, For the sake of the 
gospel did he deny the institutional Church the right to act as the 
ultimate court of appeal. Whether or not it was right to preserve only 
the element of Protestant freedom of the individual's conscience, is an- 
other question. The right to distinguish between the level of organisation 
and the level of legitimisation is indisputable. It is the absence of 
this distinction that has led to an increased pressure to conformity in 
face of the necessary plurality of church-life in recent history. 
Uniformity is being applauded as the way out of the plurality. 

In answering the question of identity first - i.e. in answering 
it on the level of legitimisation - we will be in a position to inquire 
as to the unity of the church under the condition of plurality. In this 
context problems of church-order will find a solution. Matthew 6:33 
is still valid: "But seek first his kingdom..." Now in this context 
we have to take a look at the ecclesia of the New Testament. 

"According to the New Testament the ecclesia is essentially one. 


That does not exclude, on the contrary it means that the one ecclesia 
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takes the form of the many ecclesiai. In every place where the ecclesia 
takes form, it is manifest as the one ecclesia and not merely as a part 
of it. Both, the so-called local congregation, i,e. the ecclesia in 
Corinth or Jerusalem or Rome or even the congregation of Christians in 

a house-church, as well as the whole of the Church of Christ everywhere 
is referred to with the same word." 

How does the New Testament see the unity of the Church, i.e. of 


the one ecclesia? Some of the main answers are as follows: 


2.3.2.1. The Unity of the Church is Established in Christ 
On the basis of the actual separation of Jews and Gentiles within 


the congregation, Eph. 2:11-22 describes the work of Christ as uniting 
the believers into a new man (v. 15). Because access to the Father is 
open and the sinful absence of relations is overcome, a new community 
becomes possible in spite of ethnic and religious differences. The 
ground is laid in Christ: "So then you are no longer strangers and 
sojourners, but you are fellow citizens with the saints and members of 
the household of God, built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus being himself the chief cornerstone, in whom 
the whole structure is joined together and grows into a holy temple in 
the Lord; in whom you also are built into it for a dwelling place of 
God in the Spirit" (Eph. 2:19-22). 


2.3.2.2. The Unity of the Church is Realized in the Spirit (Pneüma) 
Eph. 2:18 argued: "For through him we both have access in one Spirit 





to the Father." The new reality can be experienced - in the Spirit. 

In a classic passage (I Cor. 12) St. Paul described what that means: 
"in one Spirit". In view of the divisions which needed to be overcome 
Paul points to what binds us together: "Now concerning spiritual gifts, 
brethren, I do not want you to be uninformed. Now there are varieties 
of gifts, but the same Spirit; and there are varieties of service, but 
the same Lord; and there are varieties of working, but it is the same 
God who inspires them all in everyone." (I Cor. 12:4-6) 

The Spirit who "is the Lord" (II Cor. 3:17) is not at our disposal 
but he can be experienced. He is the power that makes the Church into 
a Church. He is able to do, what organised unity or even uniformity 
cannot do: He keeps the congregation together as congregation. "All 
these are inspired by one and the same Spirit, who-apportions to each 
one individually as he wills" (I Cor. 12:11). But still, the unity in 
the Spirit is not yet undisputed; history is open towards the future. 
Therefore - 
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2.3.2.3. The Unity of the Church is a Matter of Hope until the End 

"And I have other sheep, that are not of this fold; I must bring 
them also and they will heed my voice. So there shall be one flock, 
one shepherd" (John 10:16). Here again it is a matter of overcoming 
divisions. In this case there are the "others", the ones "outside" 
who do not yet belong to the community, and yet, they are considered 
to be part of it. For their sake the borders of the Church must be 
kept open and existing demarcation-lines may not be eternalized. For 
the last word has not yet been spoken. The unity of the "one flock", 
of the "one shepherd" exists as a hope. Therefore the unity of the 
Church can neither be visualized nor can it be anticipated in an all- 
encompassing organisation. Therefore the denominations and church-bodies 
are not the church of the last days, and that is true for the Lutheran 
Church as well. 

Nevertheless, the churches are necessary - especially in their 
plurality: Beyond the point of what can be organized they keep open a 
realm of hope and both limit and relativise structures and institutions 
in a wholesome way. In this the Church achieves her identity: not in 
the organized unity, but in the unity of faith, not in the unio which 
is reserved for the fullness of time, but rather in the communio which 
can be experienced on the way. 

Thus we have found the ecclesiological key which will lead us back 
on to the level of organisation. Unfortunately it is the weakness of 


most of the classic ecclesiologies, that they are unable to connect the 





Church of the Faith with the empirical church, the una sancta ecclesi 

of the creed with the church in which we live and suffer. Therefore 

we need an ecclesiological key which brings the level of organisation 
together with the level of legitimisation, and which establishes a 
plausible connection between the true and the real church and thus binds 


plurality into unity. This key is: community (koinonia). 


2.3.3. Community - Unity in Plurality 


Now we have to inquire as to the "characteristics of the Church." 
Our Lutheran forefathers knew very well that the organized church is 
not neccessarily identical with the true church (comp. CA VIII). 
Luther himself added some essential points beyond and above the "Satis 
est" of CA VII. .In his treatise "On the Councils and the Churches" 
(1539 Part III) he lists: "Love of the Brother, Offices, Prayer, Cross, 
Suffering." These signs make it clear that in the existing church the 
true church of Jesus Christ is already present. Thesis III of the 
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Barmen Declaration (1934) also stressed emphatically the connection 
between mandate and organisational form of the church: "The Christian 


Church, with her faith as well as her obedience, with her message as 

well as her order, must give testimony in the midst of the sinful world 
that as the Church of redeemed sinners she is His property ...." Thus, 
order and structure of the Church are particularly significant to her 
witness and service in the world. The structure of the church is highly 
relevant also to her political testimony: "As I see it, the particular 
contribution that the Church can make to world peace is that she remembers 


what is essential to her and let it take shape on her own body."?) 


In 
such a way only can the church become a "letter of Christ" to the world 
(II Cor. 3:3). 

When we interpret community as unity in plurality, then the concept 
of unity is intimately linked with the concept of plurality. With this 
concept of 'community' we have found a structural element which - on 
the level of legitimisation - is constitutive for the Church, and yet - 
on the level of organisation - finds its equivalent. Thus we have found 
a characteristic of the Church, which can find its expression in reality 
withóut getting stranded in the false alternatives of "superchurch" 
versus "conventicle" or "uniformity" versus "pluralism". This under- 
standing of community (koinonia) must be explained in its biblical con- 
text. 


2.3.3.1. Community as the Expression of Service of the Body of Christ 
The context of I Cor. 12 makes it evident that the communion estab- 


lished by the Spirit is not an end in itself. Community is the body 
of Christ in service to the world: "To each is given the manifestation 
of the Spirit for the common good" (v.7). If one looks at the existing 
Plurality of our church under this aspect, then the inevitable can be 
positively affirmed (comp. 2.3.1.1.). Because the church is a community 
for witness and service, she has to respond to the various and different 
challenges in a pluriform way. Then plurality should not be surpressed, 
but consciously put to service. This assertion needs complementing 
immediately: Only as an expression of service can plurality be positively 
affirmed. Only as community of service can the members of the body of 
Christ accept each other and stay together - "For just as the body is 
one and has many members, and all the members of the body, though many, 
are one body, so it is with Christ" (v.12). 

Differences in the structural set-up of the congregation are not 
just concessions to our modern age, rather they originate in the con- 


Scious response to different situations and challenges and in an atti- 
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tude of service. This would be true also for the different and often 
competing offices and services: They are forms of service under the same 
gospel. Therefore they belong together. This can also be applied to 

the juxtaposition of laymen and pastors: "As it is, there are many parts, 
yet one body" (v.20). Who is in the service of the Lord, belongs to 

his body, to his Church. 

Here we must refer back to the problem of institutions (2.3.1.2.). 
The body of Christ is a "structured unit"; "for the body does not con- 
sist of one member but of many" (v.14). That is to say: No member can 
be understood in isolation. As one member, by itself, it is nothing. 
Only as part of the whole does it achieve its identity: Hand, foot, 
ear, eye. Each member has its own right, but only in such a way that 
the right of one member is limited by the rights of other members. There- 
fore, no individual by himself can represent the totality of the body 
of Christ: no pastor, no layman, no revolutionary, no charismatic, no 
one can do that by himself, he can do it only in community with others. 
This is true not only for sociological reasons, because democracy is 
trump, because pluralism is en vogue, and because co-operation is the 
Only chance for survival; it is true, because it is the whole body of 
Christ that serves. Plurality is rooted in the varieties of gifts. 

It is not a fateful disaster, but an expression of spiritual richness; 
however we can live with it only when we are bound together in community. 
1f one gift is played off against the other, if one member dominates 

the other, then the body of Christ will be "split" and the empirical 
institution of the Church will disintegrate, as one can observe from 
time to time. 

As we have seen, suffering from the separation has to do with man's 
sin (comp. 2.3.1.3.) Differences do not separate in a genuine community, 
they bind together, they are experienced gratefully as mutual enrichment. 
But because our relationships are overshadowed by egoism and self-love, 
we find the peculiarity of the other person irritating and the other's 
success makes us insecure; we find it odd to be different and strangenes 
is felt to be deviation. Because we are insecure, we have to achieve 
positions of power. How is that? The bible attributes deep signi- 
ficance to suffering from the separation of man and man: The destruction 
of inter-human relationship grows out of the disturbance in the relation- 


ship with God. In biblical terms: Out of the sin against God comes 





the division: In Christ God has established a new community: . nor 
anything else in all creation, will be able to separate us from the love 


of God in Christ Jesus our Lord" (Rom. 8:39). In Him the spirit of sin, 
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the spirit of separation is overcome. Consequently, formed community 
means a form of the gospel in a world of separation. Therefore, the 
congregation is a community of redeemed people. "There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor 
female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus" (Gal. 3:28). Differences 
can be addressed and admitted, but they loose their dividing power in 
the common relation to the one Lord. In Christ the new community has 
become a reality already, tangible, perceptible: "For where two or 
three are gathered in my name, there I am in the midst of them" (Matth. 
18:20). 

"Look, how they love one another", that is what the contempora- 
ries alledgedly said about the first Christians. What would they en- 


counter in our situation? 


2.3.3.2. Community as the Unity of Persons 





Attempts are increasing to give a new interpretation of the unity 
Of the Church on the basis of theological considerations with regard 
to the trinity, particularly those attempts which make reference to 
eastern, orthodox theology. Jürgen Moltmann and Wilhelm Maas deserve 
to be mentioned in this context.) The God of revelation is not the 
one God who exists for himself, rather He is the God who gives Himself 
over in His son (comp. John 3:16; Rom. 8:32) as the son gives himself 
over, love personified (I John 3:16); as a "guarantee" the Spirit lets 
us be part of the new being (II Cor. 1:22). Thus the unity of the triune 
Goà in John's theology is understood as a relationship of mutual giving 
which includes the believers in the relationship of God Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, in order "that they may all be one; even as thou, Father 
art in me, and I in thee" (John 17:21). However, mutual giving is not 
an end in itself, rather it serves the witness of the Church: "that they 
also may be in us, so that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me" (ibid.). 

Where this mutual giving and surrendering becomes real, a new 
relationship is established, that is: a new inter-personal relation- 
ship: Everybody relates to everybody, everybody opens himself up to the 
other and stands up for him "vicariously" - "as the Son for the Father" 
- and accepts him as he is: as a person. 

We do not think that this is a heavenly inter-change, rather it 
is a model for practised community. Here everybody is fully himself, 
yet he is not for himself. Inter-personal relationships by their nature 


are never one-way-relationships, but depend on the mutuality of surrender- 
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ing to the other person. This is also the hard core of the concept of 
covenant in the Old Testament. Community practised by people who are 
different, but not divided bears the marks of the community that is 
established in Christ. 

Finally some conclusions must be drawn: Plurality as an expression 


of mutual surrender must be positively affirmed. 


2.3.3.3. Community as Affirmed Plurality 





Plurality which is affirmed positively "of course presupposes that 
everybody waives his egotism, since the divisions in the Corinthian 

Church originated in that one said: I belong to Paul, another: I belong 

to Apollos, and again another: I belong to Cephas, and a fourth: I 

belong to Christ (I Cor. 1:12) Such 'we-less' egotism is fundamentally 
un-Christian, because 'we all' by one spirit were baptized into one 

body (I Cor. 12:13) ".© 

Here we can fill in existing groups and positions, the whole poly- 
phony of the Church's witness. But there also could be a chance. In 
accepting the other we give an example for the love which accepts and 
is prepared to surrender, which dares to make the first step towards 
the other and thus is able to overcome its own limitations. and that 
is true on all levels of our ecclesiastical reality. 

Everywhere, in all places and on all levels, the new community in 
Christ must be seen as a sign of the one, true Church: Community as 
affirmed plurality. Then we need not disavow or extenuate our pluriformity. 
We can admit that we are different, but we may not let go of each 
Other. We are allowed to go on with our model of the Church and of 
the Christian community, only, we may not loose sight of the other. 
Indeed, both can be necessary and possible at the same time: to criticize 
what we have and to preserve what we have inherited. Only, the dialogue 
between the two positions may not cease. The community in Christ helps 
us to abolish false images of the enemy through frank encounters, it 
helps us to reduce tensions by learning about the motives of the other. 
In fact understanding and reference to what we have in common could 
Serve as a contribution towards the solution of conflicts - basically 
a highly political undertaking. 

But community as the sign of the one Church does not end at the 
borderlines of the Lutheran Church. Because, if organisational conse- 
quences are to be drawn from all this, then they culminate in the demand 
for an open Church, a Church with her borders open (comp. 2.2.7.) "We 


need more structured plurality and more liberal unity", a pastor from 
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the GDR wrote to his synod. The solution of conflicts through a living 
community and affirmed plurality would help to link witness and service 
also in the Federation Of Evangelical Churches in the GDR. Then we also 
would be free from the pressures to organize unity at any cost; because 
community comes first and unity comes second. It does not work the 
other way around! 

Like every order, so has the unity of the Church a service role! 
Unity is not an end in itself. It can be understood only as unity for 
Service. It cannot be achieved at the expense of others. For the 
sign of the cross, which binds us together, is for the other and not 


against them! 
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LRE 
1) Luther's comment on Ps. 45:7, WA 40 11, 521. 
Incidentally his comments on the psalms from 1532 present particular- 
ly comprehensive formulations regarding Luther's understanding of 
the Lordship of Christ. These are interesting also, because they 
originate from the same year in which he finished the sermons on 
Matth. 5-7 which are considered to be the main source for the doctrine 


of the Two Kingdoms. 
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32. U S A (National Committee Study Committee) 


The Identity and Mission of the Church: 


Theological Reflections on the Concrete Existence 
of the Lutheran Church in America 


by Philip Hefner 


This essay is written with the Lutheran World Federation Department of 
Studies project "The Identity of the Church and its Service to the Whole Human 
Being" clearly in mind. This project, as I understand it, seeks to respond to 
the question: "How has the church actualized itself in our communities, and 
what significance does this actualization have for our theology and future 
practice?" The assumption is that constructive advance is possible if we are 
both critical and clear about what concrete shape our church existence has 


taken. 


The question demands, however, a style of reflection that is not always 
easy to undertake. It requires an intimate interrelating of theological 
sensitivity and the total life-phenomenon which the church has become. This 
concrete life-phenomenon has a history, a sociology, a psychology, an organi- 
zational form, a concrete environment in which it has taken shape and continues 
to live, and a Faith centering in Jesus Christ and theological self-understanding 
flowing out of that Faith. All of these must be brought together, so far as 
possible, in a living whole and allowed to speak their authentic testimony. 

The final goal, however, is to perceive the various faces of the church 
theologically, to provide a theological interpretation of the concrete life- 
phenomenon which is our church. Such an enterprise is not common in our 
theological work, and it places great demands upon the theologian. It requires 
that the theologian enter into areas of knowledge in which he is not practicu- 
larly competent; it presses him to pay attention to what is empirically, as 
well as to what ought to be, theologically. The theologian is also pushed 
mightily to recover what he has come to know through living intimately with 
the church, through the "feel" that has come through the nurture that the 
church has provided. 


The focus of this essay is the Lutheran Church in America (LCA). The 
author acknowledges his inadequacy to the task of interpreting the concrete 
life of this church. He has had to forge his own methodology for the task. 
The interpretation is open to criticism and disagreement at many points. 
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The experience of the LWF study of ecclesiology has been that member churches. 
themselves have benefited from their studies, perhaps even more than the out- 
siders who have read and reflected upon those studies. So it is with this 
essay. I hope that it will be useful to the LCA itself, as it engages in 
continual self-examination, even as I hope also that sister Lutheran Churches 
around the world may gain insight into the LCA and perhaps be aided in their 
self-examination, just as I have benefited from reading studies produced from 
other churches. 

I have restricted myself to a case-study of only one American Lutheran 
denomination because the problems of this study are so complex and the materials 
so vast that space and time prohibited including more than one church. Further- 
more, I could hardly trust myself at this time to approach an interpretation 
of any church except the one that I know intimately (though partially) through 
my own experience as a life-long member. Much of what is suggested here could 
be applied to the other Lutheran churches in North America, even though, as I 
shall indicate, there are unique elements in the LCA which do not exist in 
other churches. The reader should keep in mind that the author has no inten- 
tion to exaggerate the distinctiveness of the LCA, particularly not at the 
expense of any other Lutheran church. This is simply a single case-study 
which applies critical theological reflection to the LCA. 

The conclusions of this study may be applicable to other Lutheran 
churches where they share common problems and history with the LCA. ‘Recent 
history suggests that as different as the churches are, they all face the 
common task of relating themselves to indigenous cultures in a manner that 
denies neither their shared destiny with the culture nor their distinctive 
destiny as the churches of Christ. The basic thrust of this essay points to 
one way in which the church/culture issue may be approached, and this approach, 
whether it finds agreement or disagreement, should be useful in the ongoing 
discussion. Perhaps even more, the method by which the conclusions are arrived 
at may be useful in thinking about ecclesiology. 

The destiny of the LCA, like that of every ecclesial community, is to be 
an embodiment of the Gospel in its time and place (see below, p. 23.). It is 
God the Holy Spirit who empowers the church to embody the Gospel, but in his 
providence, God has created human beings with the capacity for reflective 
thinking and intentional action and he has created a dynamic environment 
within which his church is to grow. The Spirit's empowerment includes there- 
fore, by God's own design, the reflective, intentional participation of the 


churches within the distinctive contours of their environments. The embodi- 
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ment of the Gospel depends on God's own grace and power, but that grace and 
power are carried in the earthen vessels of human thought and assessment, and 
those vessels are useful and beautiful only as they engage very specific 
environments. The present reflections, consequently, attend to how the LCA 
has embodied the Gospel in its place, and to the issues that affect that 
embodiment in the future. 

That the church might share most fully in the embodiment of God's Gospel, 
it is helpful to gain some understanding of its destiny in its environment and 
of the gifts God has bestowed upon it for its ministry. These gifts are the 
means with which the church may be obedient to its destiny and also the basis 
for judging its faithfulness or disloyalty to its destiny. In our attempt 
to understand these factors more fully, we give attention to: (1) the back- 
ground of the LCA, where it has come from; (2) what the LCA says about itself 
and its aims, on the one hand, and its actual present impact in its world, on 
the other; (3) the challenge which faces the LCA to weigh its actual impact in 
the light of its stated intentions and the ensuing obligation to permit the 
judgments that flow from such reflection to shape its future impact on its 


world. 


I. THE LCA--WHO ARE WE 


A. The intertwining of pluralism and uniformity. 





The LCA reveals a fascinating interplay of pluralism and homogeneity in 
its own origins and development. If we look at the backgrounds from which the 
original Lutheran immigrants came, we see the intertwining of difference and 
sameness. (The LCA came into existence in 1962 by a merger of the United 
Lutheran Church, which was chiefly German in origin, the Augustana Lutheran 
Church, which was Swedish, the American Evangelical Lutheran Church, Danish 
and the Suomi Synod, Finnish.) The immigrants came from settings as different 
as orthodox Germans and pietist Scandinavians; they included the well-educated 
and the peasant. The immigrants came at different times, spanning the time 
from the pre-colonial 18th century, through the several waves of immigration 
in the 19th century, into the 20th. And they settled over a wide area in 
America. Some remained in the East, others in the South, while still others 
put their roots down in the midsection of the country, and even these latter 
stretched from Ohio to Nebraska to Minnesota. One has only to note the dif- 
ferences between the eastern Pennsylvania Lutheranism of Muhlenberg and Krauth 
and that of the Grundtvigian Danish settlements in Minnesota and Nebraska to 
recognize that pluralism is indigenous to the groups that formed the LCA. 
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To the hypothetical visitor from another planet, however, or to an 
American black, this diversity might seem overdrawn. The Lutheran immigrants 
came, after all, from a very particular corner of the world, almost entirely 
from four European countries -- Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Finland, with a 
smattering of Baltic and eastern Europeans thrown in. North of the Alps, 
roughly from the Oder to the Rhine, extending through most of the nordic coun- 
tries--not what one would call a broad segment of the world, or even a broad 
segment of the European world. Not only geography, but also values and cul- 
ture were surprisingly similar. Close up, the beer-drinking Lutheran and the 
pietist abstainer might seem different, but they both worked mightily to im- 
prove themselves, succeed in business, farming, or the professions, to keep 
themselves clean, and to build a community that was stable in the New World. 
Most importantly, for all their differences, their religious heritage was 
grounded in a common source--the German Reformation of Martin Luther. 

We ought to exaggerate neither the diversity nor the sameness of the 
immigrant Lutherans, nor should we subordinate one to the other. Rather we 
must see the scope of both diversity and sameness. In proper perspective, 
however, the homogeneity of European backgrounds must surely stand out as the 
primary characteristic of the Lutherans who formed the LCA, whereas the diver- 
sity exists as a counterpoint. 

A similar intertwining of sameness and diversity is revealed when we 


look at the American experience of the Lutherans who formed the LCA. Their 
backgrounds and values may be designated socially by Lloyd Warner's social 
class identifications of upper-lower class through upper-middle class.’ These 
classes are well described by Joseph Kah1:2 


Upper-middle: The moderately successful business and profes- 


sional men and their families. -Some education and polish 





were necessary for membership, but lineage was unimportant. 
Lower-middle: The petty businessmen, the school-teachers, 

the foremen in industry. This group tended to have morals 
that were close to puritan fundamentalism; they were church- 
goers, lodge joiners, and flag wavers. 

Upper-lower: (Later we will substitute the term working class 
for this group.) The solid, respectable laboring people, who 
kept their houses clean and stayed out of trouble. 


Owners of farms are included in the two middle-class categories, depend- 
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ing on the size and success of their farming enterprises. Kahl is insightful 
when he characterizes the value orientations of these groups as "career" and 
"respectability". Their values and abilities led these immigrants and their 
descendants into those places that prized their desire for success, their 
ability to organize and manage, their responsible and serious attitudes towards 
life, their faithfulness to family and friends, their desire and ability to 
Participate in voluntary organizations, their drive for independence. The social 
class designation is imprecise and not of central importance. We may call it 
"middle class" (see the more careful discussion below, pp. 12-15), but the key 

is that those Lutherans migrated within American life to basically the same 
sector of social stratification, because their values and skills performed the 
same kinds of services in Society, as I have just described. If this is what 

we mean by "WASP", white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, then Lutherans fit into that 
category. It would be difficult to imagine that the predecessor denominations 

of the LCA could have been anything except predominantly white. 

However, within the American Lutheran scene, the LCA denominations have 
represented a distinctive thrust that has had certain observable consequences. 
The historian E. Clifford Nelson has traced some of these important charac- 
teristics as an openness to modern knowledge, a willingness to accept the 
American experience, and an ecumenical stance towards other Christians.’ we 
Shall elaborate these characteristics in more detail below, but we can point 
here to two important characteristics that go hand in hand with the elements 
Nelson has noted: a' progressive theological stance which allows the LCA to face 
the modern world in freedom and a penetration of the city which involves the 
church in urban possibilities and problems. For our theme of diversity, the 
theological openness means that the LCA is thrust directly into contact with 
modes of thought and intellectual forces that are not necessarily familiar to 
traditional Lutheranism, whereas the penetration of the city has opened LCA 
membership to small but growing and significant numbers of persons (chieflv 
blacks, but also Hispanic-Americans) who do not share the European background 
of the denomination and who also bring with them in many cases a long Christian 
heritage that is non-Lutheran in important ways. While the LCA could not be 
considered a radical or avant-garde group, it is distinctive among American 
Lutheran groups in characteristics we have just observed. Furthermore, each of 
these characteristics opens the door to greater diversity within the LCA-- 


diversity that comes from the American environment in which we live. 


B. The LCA's characteristic thrusts as openings for secular pluralism and 





change. 


Every group in the American society experiences the pluralism and change 
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that permeates society as a whole. How that pluralism and change are received, 
however, and the impact they make, are shaped by the peculiar character of the 
group in question. The peculiar character of the LCA has opened the particular 
windows by which the breezes of change and pluralism have entered. We are 
instructed by a closer look at this process. We can describe in some detail 
how the LCA statements of Faith, under the distinctive modes that we have 
borrowed from Nelson's interpretation, are correlated with the LCA's own en- 


counter with change and pluralism. 


1) The LCA's understanding of its Faith. The present Statement of Faith 





of the LCA is in continuity with at least 150 years of history and reflection 
in the predecessor bodies that have contributed to the present denomination. We 
call attention to this long tradition, because we must acknowledge that despite 
diversity of ethnic groups, different style of leadership through the genera- 
tions and different types of polity in the predecessor bodies, a common con- 
ception of the Faith undergirded their history and eventual merger into the 

LCA in 1962. As G. Everett Arden, the historian of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church has said, the understanding of the Faith carried by the Muhlenberg tra- 
dition is the same in substance with the Faith that was "grounded in scripture, 
measured by the Person and mission of Jesus Christ, elaborated in the historic 
Lutheran confessions, and personalized in the great evangelical awakenings 
which swept through all the Scandinavian lands in the 19th century". ‘this 
common possession of Faith made possible the birth of the LCA. 

An almost quintessential statement of this understanding of Faith appears 
in the landmark document of Frederick Knubel, first president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, entitled, "The Essentials of a Catholic Spirit". 
This document was prepared for inter-Lutheran discussions in 1919 and became 
the basis for the ULC's "Washington Declaration" of 1920.’ kKnubel and other 
leaders of the ULC, including Professor Charles M. Jacobs, believed that "the 
issues of Bolshevism and other anti-Christian forces in addition to the ecu- 
menical discussion of Faith and Order demanded that the Lutherans think through 
the problem of catholicity." As he looked over the historical process that 
had brought the Christian community to its understanding God the Father, Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, Grace and Justification through Faith, Knubel under- 
stood his own time as a part of that same process, but now challenged by the 


task of defining the church. He writes; 


That (the historical working out of the faith from God the Father 
to Justification) in brief has been the progress thus far. Now 


we are in the midst of or moving toward a further struggle. It 
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is the effort to know what these believers are in this world. 

It is the effort also to understand what the agency is which brings 
the salvation of God to men for their acceptance in faith. In 
other words, Christendom now must experience the doctrine of the 
Church. 

Efforts to define its Faith in the context of defining the Church have 
characterized the 20th century efforts that have culminated in the present 
authoritative documents of the LCA. These 20th centurv efforts are of a piece 
with the 19th century trends, which we shall not go into here. The charac- 
teristic Faith of the LCA is embodied in the Constitution of the LCA (1964-72), 
especially Articles II, IV, and V, and also in the 1972 Report of the Commis- 
sion on Function and Structure. The Washington Declaration of 1920 and the 
Baltimore Declaration of 1938 are also significant. These last two documents 
are of ULC origin, fashioned in explicit attempts to define itself over 
against other Lutherans; they are, in other words, somewhat polemical in pur- 
Pose. The provenance of these two documents in the ULC does not diminish 
their significance for the LCA. The Augustana historian Arden, once again, 
speaks of them as elaboration and clarification of the tradition that the 
Muhlenberg Lutherans share with the Scandinavian groups that formed the LCA.? 

We may summarize the LCA understanding of its Faith in this way: The 
LCA takes its stand firmly in the catholic tradition of the Church, insisting 
that the final authoritv for interpreting this tradition is Jesus Christ, the 
Incarnate Word of God. This tradition exists as the instrument of the Holy 
Spirit for actualizing God's presence in the world and therefore the forms 
that it takes are always to be tested through the church's engagement in 
mission in an everchanging world. This statement of faith has certain very 
specific implications that challenge our present church life and on occasion 
bring the LCA into tension with other Lutherans and other Christians. 

First, while insisting on its deep loyalty to the revelation of God in 
his incarnate Word, Jesus Christ, the LCA tends to relativize the specific 
witnesses to that revelation, even though it cherishes those witnesses and 
acknowledges their authority. Even though the LCA seldom achieves proper 
balance between loyalty to the witnesses and their relativization under Christ, 
such balance is a norm to which the LCA holds itself accountable. Scripture, 
creeds, Lutheran confessional writings, as well as catholic liturgy and tradi- 
tion are witnesses which the LCA thus acknowledges as authoritative and yet 
subordinate to Christ. The Baltimore Declaration of 1938 defines the "Word of 
God" in three ways: "in its most real sense the Word of God is the Gospel, 


i.e., the message concerning Jesus Chris 





in the "wider sense" the Word of 
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God is the salvation history which is God's "revelation of himself", reaching 
its fullness in Christ, but beginning with creation; thirdly, "because God 
continues to make himself known through them, we believe that the Scriptures 
also are the Word of God". This is definitely a historical understanding of 
the Word and tradition. Yet it is emphatically Lutheran in its concern for the 
primacy of Christ, in the light of whom we measure the tradition, even Scrip- 
ture as to its "more important and less important parts". This understanding 
is neither free from controversy nor is it wholly non-polemical, but it is 
carefully stated. More recent theologians and official statements have ela- 
borated and reaffirmed this position. 

Second, the LCA insists on its basic catholicity. In his pivotal docu- 
ment, Knubel explicitly rejected a narrow definition of Lutheranism which would 
equate Lutheranism with generic Christianity. The Washington Declaration de- 
fined catholicity as universality and insisted that the catholic church is 
raised "above all local and temporal forms of expression in organization, rite, 
and ceremony." Article IV of the present Constitution states: 

This church, therefore, derives its character and powers both 
from the sanction and representation of its congregations and 
from its inherent nature as an expression of the broader fellow- 
ship of the faithful. In length, it acknowledges itself to be 
in the historic continuity of the communion saints; in breadth, 
it expresses the fellowship of believers and congregations in 
this our day. 

Although the norm of catholicity is honored far too often in the breach 
rather than in the observance, the LCA does hold itself accountable for a 
catholic expression of Lutheranism. This has been evident for more than a 
century in its stated goal of Lutheran unity in North America, its role in 
official ecumenical organizations and in inter-confessional dialogues, and in 
liturgical renewal. 

Third, the LCA wants to follow the leading of God's Spirit into the world, 
to be a part of God's actualizing of his Gospel of grace. In the Washington 
Declaration, "Works of serving love" were mentioned as one of the four marks of 
the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic church (the other three professing faith 
in Jesus Christ, and preaching the Word and administering the Sacraments, and 
attempting to secure universal acceptance of its truth.) Of these works, it is 
said that they are themselves "a creation of God the Holy Spirit" and "a proc- 
lamation of the Gospel. In outward form they may appear to be merely humani- 
tarian and altruistic; in motive they are Christian, born of the love of Christ 
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and performed in His name and in obedience to his command". In its current 
statements of purpose, the LCA images itself as an instrument of the Holy Spirit 
(Constitution, Article V), and it recognizes that the Spirit moves out into the 
world where the Gospel is to be related to "man's every situation" and extended 
"to all the world" (Article V, Section la). In its 1972 restatement of purpose 
in the Commission on Function and Structure study, the LCA asserted that this 
charge as instrument of the Spirit involves working for justice, meeting human 
need, and communicating to non-churched persons. In an impressive statement 

of its willingness to follow the promptings of God, the church affirmed that 

it would judge every statement of its purpose by the test of its fruitfulness 

in "the church's engagement in mission in an ever-changing world." 

In conclusion, what we find in the LCA understanding of Faith is the 
product of a generations-long attempt to define a position that is unmis- 
takably Lutheran while at the same time insistent that Lutheranism is not 
divisive within Christendom, but rather open, willing to reach out to other 
Christians in its understanding of Scripture and tradition, and in its desire 
for unity. Furthermore, it includes the conviction that service in the world 
is essential to belief in Christ and the proclamation of the Gospel. We note 
in this position elements of catholicity, confessional Lutheranism, renewed 


Pietism, and the desire to relate positively to the American environment. 


2) The LCA's encounter with change and diversity. 





a) Openness to modern knowledge. What Nelson points to as openness 
to modern knowledge, coupled with a tradition for progressive theology which 
relativizes all authority to Christ and desires to be the instrument of the 
Holy Spirit, provides a natural entree for a number of secular forces. These 
forces are both cause and consequence of change and diversity. Historical- 
critical study of Scripture and tradition, for example, have been character- 
istic of the LCA stance; even when there was opposition to critical study, the 
most prestigious figures in the denomination have not only allowed it to take 
its course, but have taken steps to funnel its insights and method into the 
church, including even the church school curricula that are used at the grass 
roots.!! mhis critical study could find its way into the church, because the 
Christ of Scripture and its text was the supreme authority. It could be em- 
braced, because it is through the proclamation of Christ from the text of 
Scripture (Constitution II, 3 and 7) and not the text by itself that the Spirit 
"creates and sustains faith" and God "realizes his redemptive purpose." 


The introduction of historical study into the church's life was not re- 


stricted to a method of interpreting Scripture, however. It was also a manifes- 
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tation of critical thinking as such into the very heart of the church's exis- 
tence ... the reflection upon sacred Scripture and its revelation. Critical 
thinking, in turn is a powerful force for pluralism and change, because it 
encourages free inquiry, independent judgment, and trust in the process of dis- 
covering new knowledge. These engines of thought cannot be easily tamed, and 
only a strong conviction that Christ is authority above all and that the Holy 
Spirit uses the thought and proclamation of his faithful servants could sustain 
the encouragement of critical thinking without splintering the Faith altogether. 
A good deal of the history of the LCA traditions has occurred precisely within 
the struggle to affirm the freedom of critical inquiry and yet turn that inquiry 
into channels of edification. 

Critical thinking was also brought to bear upon the post-biblical tra- 
ditions of the Lutheran church. As a consequence the LCA has been willing to 
relativize Luther's thought itself and also the dogmaticians of the century 
that followed upon Luther. This critical spirit has not only resulted in mak- 
ing careful distinctions between the various confessional documents of the Book 
of Concord and their relative authoritativeness, but also in considerable di- 
versity on the question of what constitutes "confessional theology". Although 
it is public doctrine among Lutherans that only the Scriptures and the Con- 
fessions have normative status in defining what Lutherans believe, there has 
frequently been an assumption that a certain line of German theologians 
(sometimes designated as those who stand in the line of Hengstenberg and 
Erlangen) is closer to Luther and the Confessions than any other theologians. 
This strand of theology is often considered to have an exclusive claim on the 
term "confessional".? he LCA has not accepted this assumption, partly because 
of its willingness to apply historical-critical method to the Lutheran tradi- 
tion and partly because some of its predecessor bodies--the Lundensians of the 
Augustana church and the Grundtvigians of the AELC, for example--simply could 
not give primacy to a narrow stream of German thought and maintain their integ- 
rity as Lutherans in their own right. Theology which subscribes fully to the 
Lutheran Confessions and yet defines "confessional" in broader terms is at 
home in the LCA. 

The opening of the door to critical thinking brings, eventually, an en- 
counter with the whole of modern thinking about the world. This opening leads 
unavoidably to a confrontation with modern modes of understanding history, human 
being, nature, and the knowledge and method of the sciences. The LCA has grap- 
pled with these modern strands through most of its history, seeking both to 
articulate the faith in the context of modernity and also applying contemporary 


ai " m— 13 
thought to analyze its own Faith, its structure, its ministry, and its mission. 
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As a consequence, the LCA has acknowledged, whether explicitly or implicitly, a 
certain authority in modern thought per se. This authority is not conceived 

as power over the Gospel, but rather as a factor that cannot be ignored and 
must be dealt with constructively. ^ In a slow, groping, sometimes torturous 
manner, the LCA has come to understand and to affirm that doctrinal and evan- 
gelical faithfulness are not enough as criteria for judging and shaping its 
life. That life must also be informed by what our best thinking knows is true 
and desirable, and it must make sense accordingly. Biblical study, theologv, 
organizational structure, social action, evangelism, stewardship and parish, and 
seminary education have been subjected to this dual authority of doctrine and 
modern thinking. This is not to say that the LCA has always understood either 
doctrine or modern insights adequately or applied them wisely, but it cannot 
be gainsaid that the dual authority has been a reality in the LCA and its 
predecessors. 

This acceptance of the two authorities has been documented by historians, 
it has proven to be a thorn of controversy in relations with other Lutherans, 
and the effort to relate the two authorities properly has absorbed much effort. 
The proper relation of the two is as yet an unresolved problem. This effort 
will occupy our attention in a later section of this essay, but here it is 
important to underscore the existence of the double authority and to under- ¢ 
stand that this duality can be tolerated because of the conviction that Christ 
stands above all, above both doctrine and modern thinking, and that the Holy 
Spirit uses the process of the church's life--however that process is shaped-- 
as his instrument. If we are to understand how diversity and change are mak- 
ing and have made their impact upon the LCA, we must recognize that they gained 
entree and force in the denomination through its traditional legitimating of 
modern knowledge through a progressive theological stance. The intention has 
never been to permit the Gospel to be compromised, but the struggle with com- 
promise has been real. 

b) Openness to ecumenism. What we have just observed applies 
strictly to the intellectual encounter with diversity and change and their 
impact on church life. In another dimension, the LCA and its predecessors were 
opened to ecumenical diversity and its force for change. Certain of the pre- 
decessor churches had strong ecumenical thrusts in the 19th century. ? through 
its predecessors, the LCA was not only on the scene at the formation of the 
inter-Lutheran groupings that have led to the Lutheran World Federation and to 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. and to the World 
Council of Churches, but it has at times played a leading role in the forma- 


tion and continuation of those groups. 
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This ecumenical involvement has made its mark in many ways upon the LCA, 
beyond the energy and financial support that it has consumed. Theological input, 
social ministry outreach, liturgical renewal and co-operation, and educational 
inter-relationships. The international dimension of ecumenical relations and 
the specific dialogue with Roman Catholics may be the two most important ele- 
ments for LCA Lutherans. The former has reminded the church of its membership 
in the world-wide fellowship, many of whose members live in situations that 
both inspire the LCA and call into question the directions that the LCA has 
taken with respect to the American society that seems imperialistic to Chris- 
tians in other parts of the world. The Roman Catholic opening not only revises 
many assumptions that have grown out of the Reformation critique of Catholicism, 
but it has also furnished input for creative changes in liturgy, theology, and 
cooperative ventures. 

It is an understatement to say that the impact from ecumenical involve- 
ment is yet to be assimilated and understood by the LCA itself. For example, 
issues by the international involvements and Roman Catholic conversations will 
take much reflection and could result in momentous changes. The former chal- 
lenge bids us to reconsider our relation to American society and to American 
foreign policy; the latter has led to fundamental consideration of the nature 
of the ordained ministry and the papal authority. 

c) Penetration of American life. At still another level, diver- 
sity and change have entered LCA life through its penetration of American life. 
Whether due more to intention or historical accident, or to both, the LCA and 
its antecedent groups have been characterized as the "most American" of the 
Lutheran denominations in the United States. In this respect, as in others we 
have discussed, the developments have not been in a straight line or monoli- 
thic. Some observers would insist that it is more accurate to say the LCA has 
been penetrated by American life, rather than to ascribe such purposefulness 
to the church itself. When we do speak of penetrating American life, we must 
recognize that we speak relatively. Not even the LCA is "American" in the 
sense that the Congregationalists and Presbyterians have been, for example. 

We are for the most part still only a generation or two away from our ethnic 
origins, except for the eastern Lutherans associated with Muhlenberg. Further- 
more, we have never been at the levers of power and influence in America. We 


cannot speak as a noted Presbyterian leader speaks of his denomination: 





"Style 
and interest in everything from colonial architecture to the running of the 


American economy and government were directed by our traditions and our ances- 


416 
tors. 
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Recognizing this relative sense in which we have penetrated American life, 
we can point to several important consequences which that penetration had on the 
LCA--each of which has provided an occasion for America--with its diversity and 
Change--to penetrate us. First, we may speak of involvement in the cities. By 
"city" we refer to metropolitan areas ranging from inner city to the outer ring 
Of suburbs. The LCA is the least rural of the American Lutheran denominations, 
and this has had certain results for the LCA. The church is sufficiently 
involved in over 25 metropolitan areas that we have attracted some of the 
diverse groups in the cities to our membership. These new menbers make diver- 
sity and change actual in the very midst of the church. Their religious back- 
ground is often vigorous, but it is significantly non-Lutheran--we refer par- 
ticularly to blacks and Hispanic Americans. Their associational patterns, 
worship life and culture are often different from LCA tradition. In some 
cities, black congregations are the fastest growing, indeed the only growinc 
congregations. 

The thrust into the city means, in the second place, that the LCA is 
faced with ministry and mission in financially less affluent situations. This 
not only places severe demands upon the synods and national church support of 
Such ministry, but also places new demands on the interrelationship between 
financially strapped eastern seaboard areas and the southern and midwestern 
areas, where affluent support is more available. The situation also compels 
us to probe new forms of ordained ministry--e.g., tentmaking, cooperative, 
and the like, which place less financial burden on the church. 

With respect to the impact of change and diversity, the penetration of 
the city means that the LCA is immediately subject to developments in the most 
febrile and sensitive area of American life. It is no exaggeration to say 
that as the metropolitan areas of America go, so goes the LCA. This statement 
is accurate, in spite of the fact that substantial numbers of farmers and 
small towns are included in the LCA. 

Thirdly, penetration of American life is correlated with the high interest 
that the LCA and its precedessor bodies have shown in social issues. It is not 
an overstatement to say that through its various denominational offices having 
to do with social concerns the LCA has produced a fairly extensive studv of 
nearly every issue of significance that faces Americans--world community, 
ecology, abortion, penal reform, racism, to name a few. A recent study by 
the Lutheran Council/USA has revealed the relatively large investment of time 
and energy that the LCA has put into the study of these issues and into inform- 


ing its constituency of the implications of these issues for church life. 
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What is the conclusion to be drawn from this description of the LCA, where 
it has come from and where it stands today? Obviously our brief sketch of the 
LCA has been highly selective and interpretive, precisely so that we could lift 
up definite conclusions that seem significant to the efforts of the LCA to be 
faithful as a church of Christ in America in the years ahead. 

First, we can see that, like every group, the LCA has its own peculiar 
stance, growing out of the contours of its own history. Since this peculiar 


stance has emerged oftentimes in conflict with other Lutherans in North America, 





we have not avoided at times speaking of the distinctiveness of the LCA. This 





is important, so that our sister churches of the Lutheran World Federation will 

understand more of the diversity among their Lutheran cohorts in America. 

This expression of distinctiveness is also misleading. It is erroneous if it 

gives the impression that the LCA stands in stark contrast to other Lutherans 

in North America in every respect. Although the LCA does represent a definite | 

tradition, which E. Clifford Nelson calls "eastern Lutheranism" and "neo- 

Lutheranism",!" it holds no monopoly on those designations and it has mem- 

bers who share much with more conservative Lutherans in other bodies. Fur- 

thermore, on many issues there are more similarities than differences between 

the LCA members and those of other Lutheran churches in America. From another 

perspective, misleading impressions may be conveyed by our largely positive 

evaluation of the LCA up to this point. Such a positive attitude is explained 

by our description of the LCA largely from its statements of its own inten- 

tions, which always assert the best aspirations of the church. These state- 

ments become, however, very important precisely because of their tone of high 

aspiration, because they are the statements to which the LCA must be held | 

accountable and on the basis of which it is to be evaluated later on in our | 

discussion. | 
Second, our sketch shows how inseparable the interior theological self- 

understanding of the church is from the world in which it lives. At various 

crucial points in the history of the LCA and its predecessor bodies, there 

was scarcely a self-conscious understanding that efforts to define faith and 

practice of the church would prove to be levers by which the secular world 

would grasp the church and bend it. As we assess what it has meant for the 

LCA to be an ecclesial community, however, it is essential that we be aware 

of how interior faith-image and external pressures from the world interact 


with each other. 
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Third, the challenge faces us directly to reflect upon the future course 
of this ecclesial body that lives under the impact of a definite Lutheran iden- 


tity which is working itself out in engagement with modern knowledge, ecumeni- 





cal interaction, and American life--an engagement which it has openly pursued 
through the course of its history. Such reflection will require a theological 
interpretation of what is the significance of the form the church has taken in 
the LCA. The remainder of this essay is an attempt to provide a contribution 
to such a theological understanding. 

As we begin this reflection, we summarize the gifts which we believe the 
LCA has been given in its history, gifts which serve as foundation for its life 
in the immediate future. These gifts are the resources that have developed, 
under God, for the LCA to meet the challenges of its present time and place. 
We enumerate these gifts seriatim, and we remind the reader that we do not in 
any sense mean to imply that other American Lutherans do not share some or all 
of these gifts; the distinctiveness of certain gifts is obvious from the his- 


torical sketch we presented above. 
1) A progressive theological self-understanding which allows for 


openness to advances in knowledge which are radically reshaping the con- 
temporary understanding of the world and human beings. 


2) A tradition for openness towards involvement in American cul- 
ture rather than Lutheran ghetto existence. 


3) An explicit ecumenical orientation, which includes both an 
edifying thrust for its internal life and outreach with other Christians, 
particularly the more "catholic" churches. 


4) A sophisticated organizational structure, with the undergird- 
ing conviction that such organization can be used freely for the church's 


mission. 


5) Liturgical ferment, with a general trend to recovering the 


worship life of the patristic churches. 


6) A relatively deep involvement in the urban areas of America, 
with the result that the future of the LCA is tied intimately to the 


future of the metropolitan areas. 
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7) A significant, small but growing, black membership in the nor- 
thern and western urban areas. 

8) A large body of analysis and interpretation of social and cul- 
tural issues that confront the church in America today. 

9) An increasing number of competent women in seminaries preparing 
for ordination and other full-time church work, together with increased 
participation by laywomen in the policy-making areas of the church's life. 

10) Ties with the international Lutheran community. 


II. THE LCA PLACEMENT IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


The characteristic LCA understanding of its Faith, acted upon by the secu- 
lar world stand within a still larger social context which exerts its own pres- 
sure upon the LCA and which also lends its own coloring to the concrete mani- 
festations of that Faith, whatever the LCA's explicit intentions and motiva- 
tions may be. This larger social context we refer to as the "middle class 
modulation", and we consider it so all-encompassing that it becomes a chief 
category for this interpretation of the form "church" has taken in the LCA. 
Middle class concerns and characteristics have become an inescapable medium 
in which the LCA lives--hence the term "modulation", which bestows its own 
inflection on what the LCA is and does. 

We must be as precise as possible when speaking of the middle class 
modulation, since "middle class" has become a catch-phrase for so many dif- 
ferent reasons in recent times. Sociologists and social anthropologists in 
America have established a pattern of class structure that has remained fairly 
stable in its categories.!? we referred to this structure earlier, with 
reference to Joseph Kahl. Joseph Bensman and Arthur Vidich have provided 
simpler class designations: Upper, upper middle class, lower middle class, 
working class and sub-working class. These class designations refer to social 
and economic phenomena. The class designations have remained stable, even 
though the economic basis of the various classes has shifted and the social 
content of each class has undergone rather dramatic change. Social class 


refers to a style, a life-way (to use a phrase of John Bowker's) which an econo- 
mic or social group develops in the context of its particular success or fail- 


ure, ascent Or descent in the society. As a consequence, when we refer to the 
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middle class, we are not indulging in popular pseudo-Marxist rhetoric, nor purely 
economic interpretation, although social class is inseparable from economic fac- 
tors. We focus rather upon the style of life-way of the middle class, its 
character and significance. There is plentiful material upon which we can rely, 
since sociologists and social anthropologists have themselves devoted a great 
deal of their study to these factors. 

It is the middle class life-way to which the LCA Lutherans have largely 
migrated. The LCA has not intended to be so fully middle class, but the power 
of its living faith has been poured, by historical accident, into a middle 
class mold. Its faith and life are strong, but very definitely bearing the 


middle class modulations. 

What is the middle class life-way? Earlier, we mentioned the charac- 
teristics of a desire for success, ability to organize and manage, a respon- 
sible and serious attitude toward life, faithfulness to family and friends, the 
desire and ability to participate in voluntary organizations, and a drive for 
independence as appropriate to the middle class life-way. Kahl has included 
these characteristics in his colder, less suggestive terms "career" and "res- 
pectability". His terms may have a one-dimensional and pejorative ring, but 
his more extensive elaboration of these terms reveal a rich and dynamic life- 
way. For example, his description of what "career" denotes as a middle class 


value; 1? 


A career is interesting and satisfying. It may be that the 
Contemporary (careerist) feels somewhat less inner compulsion 
to work than the driving entrepreneur of the Puritan past, 
but nevertheless he feels that his work is important and chal- 
lenging. He grows as his career advances and he assumes lar- 
ger responsibilities; he has a sense of accomplishment and of 
continuity. He keeps up to date in his field, and he feels 
progressive, creative, and in control of important affairs. 
He sees that he is doing the big work of his culture. He is 
not alienated from work... he wants to feel that the competi- 
tive rules were fair and that he won through superior ability 
and energy. 

This middle class value is not aimed only at production and the driving 


business ethos of a past generation, but it is also embodied in consumption- 


oriented and service domains, including social service, teaching; and the like. 
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Bensman and Vidich put in historical perspective the character of the mid- 
dle class as it has emerged since World War I1. 2) the upper middle class is now 
almost exclusively comprised of higher managerial, administrative, professional, 
intellectual and bureaucratic persons. These are the successful groups, who 
flourish, because the form of wealth which is dominant today is one which demands 
their functions. The key new characteristic forming their life-way is their 
college and university education. Because higher education for the first time 
has become the prerequisite for the successful entrance into the upper middle 
class, "the university now became the major centre for the production of the 
ciltuns wed Sor wetting new styles cf cultural consomption and leisure. T 
Edward Banfield fills out this life-way even more by pointing out that the 
ability to imagine a distant future and discipline oneself to work for it, 
acquire the necessary skills, etc., is indispensable for membership in this 
wpper middle class. ? 

Kahl's description of "career" and Bensman and Vidich's description of 
who comprises the middle class corroborate Banfield's emphasis upon time 
orientation as a mark of this class, since future-orientation and discipline 
are precisely the characteristics that are required by the forms of wealth which 
upper middle class persons have so successfully served. 

This middle class life-way has become important, not because it controls 
absolutely economic and political life in our society, nor because it possesses 
great wealth, but rather because it has become indispensable in the society 
that America has forged and to the maintenance of the forms on which that 
society is based. The middle class is not first of all a group of greedy and 
power hungry persons who pull the strings in society. It is the group of per- 
sons whose life-way has infiltrated the warp and woof of our common existence, 
so that if it were suddenly to disappear, the society would crumble. The 
middle class is comprised of engineers, doctors, teachers, lawyers, social wor- 
kers, managers, small and medium-sized businessmen, successful farmers, leaders 
and managers of voluntary organizations. These persons are those who literally 
keep the society operating through their planning, organizing, and managing 
skills. The lower middle class is also indispensable, as is the working class, 
but for different reasons. Their relation to the upper middle class must be 
described later. 

The pivotal role of the middle class can be illumined in another way. 
America has never created traditional styles of living that were indigenous to 
itself.) It has always borrowed--from England, from the successive immigrant 
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heritages that furnished life-style options until the immigration was stopped in 
1924. One of the great challenges since that time has been for Americans to 
develop their own life-way. Since the '20's other significant changes have 

taken place in American society--the rapid contraction of rural society, the 
decline of traditional upper class styles, due to the changing base of capital 
formation and wealth, and the drastic changes in the occupational structure, 
which has catapulted the college-bred new upper middle class into prominence 

that many of the successful persons never expected. 

The upper middle class that has emerged since World War II has not only 
shared the American challenge to fashion an authentic and indigenous style of 
life, but as a consequence of its indispensable role in American life, it has 
borne the burden of creating life styles for all of American society. In a 
sense, the upper middle class has had to pioneer for all Americans, in that all 
Americans see middle class values as reference points for themselves. If we 
understand the lines of development in other parts of the world as well, we can 
see that by virtue of its encountering the problems of contemporary technolo- 
gization and complex social organization first, the upper middle class of America 
(and also of Europe) is also carrying out an experiment that is international in 
its significance. We are not indulging in ethnocentrism nor in a glorification 
of the upper middle class. Rather, historical developments have placed it in 
this crucial position, and its destiny is to do what the times demand as crea- 
tively and wholesomely as possible. 

If we comprehend this leading edge position of the upper middle class, then 
a number of other issues are more intelligible. We can understand, for example, 
why one might be inclined to say that America is middle class, since America 
does live by the values of the middle class. Simply because the upper middle 
Class is indispensable and because it bears the burden of forging a style that 
is authentically American at a time when there are few models to emulate, it 
would be strange if its values were not dominant in America. 

We can also understand why so many Americans who are not, strictly speak- 
ing, middle class identify themselves as such and why middle class styles are 
important for the lower middle class, the working class, and the lower classes. 
Obviously, middle class values and styles will be normative for society, because 
the upper middle class is the crucial class for the functioning of the society. 
The lower middle class and working class persons will aspire to upper middle 
class styles and values, particularly in educating their children, because they 
aspire to share in the creative life of American societv. Those who do not or 


Cannot aspire to such sharing will, whether justly or not, be marked in invi- 
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dious ways. This also explains why the working classes may be greatly aliena- 
ted from society and from the middle classes. They are indispensable to society, 
but they are outside the mainstream of where the cultural, economic and value- 
formation action is. 

One final characteristic of American society (and here America is not 
anique in functioning--indeed, all societies share with it) needs to be noted, 
namely, the underlying principle of Gacutabiun oe The very success of the Ameri- 
can economic system keeps expectations high that increasing numbers of people 
will share in the wealth and rewards of the system. Thus, at the same time 
that more people do share in these, the grounds for hostility and discontent 
also grow stronger among those who do not receive the financial or status 
rewards they think they should have. The American system deals with this po- 
tential discontent by cooptation, beginning with the middle class and extend- 
ing to all sectors of society. The principle of cooptation does not always 
work, but its operation is clearly in evidence. Private or public philan- 
thropy is used to effect this cooptation. The most significant efforts at 
cooptation have been to: 1) individuals with little or no income, with the emer- 
gence of direct relief as a major item in the national budget and in local state 
and municipal budgets; 2) individuals of higher social status whose share of the 
rewards of income or status seems lower than it should be, with the result that 
intellectuals, professionals, academics, and administrators have risen drama- 
tically since World War II in their share of the rewards; 3) individuals and 
groups whose spiritual expectations are potentially disruptive, including reli- 
gious, educational, cultural, recreational, and political expectations. ? Tt 
is chiefly the new use of the greatly expanded federal budget and the adoption 
of Keynesian economic policies that has enabled this cooptation, but private 
philanthropies have also been involved. 

In this framework of cooptation, we must remember that our society always 
aims first at coopting, rather than disappointing or destroying persons and 
groups. Furthermore, not only is the middle class one of the groups most dedi- 
cated to coopting others, but it is itself very largely a coopted group. 

Finally, we can understand why the criticism of the middle classes has 
become so bitter in recent years. That criticism rests not only on the injus- 
tices that the middle classes have perpetrated, but also it finds its roots in 
a sharp awareness that the experiment in style that is carried on in the middle 
classes is immensely significant for America and the world as a whole. The 
successes of the middle class experiment are applauded, but the failures and 


distortions dare not go unchallenged, simply because too much is riding on 
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that experiment. 

We may now usefully summarize the middle class modulation which comprises 
the larger social context in which the LCA is placed. That modulation is the 
life-way that has developed among the managerial, administrative, professional, 
intellectual, and bureaucratic class which in turn has become the "successful" 
group in our society, largely because it serves an essential function in assur- 
ing that American society, which is now built upon a technological, highly 
productive base, survives. Precisely because this group has become the success- 
ful and indispensable group, its task is to form the style and values for the 
whole society, and all the classes below the upper middle class recognize this, 
even if they do not always accept the leadership of the middle class willingly. 
Is everyone in the LCA middle class? By no means. However, this fact ought not 
Cloud over the basic middle class character of the LCA. We note here that in 
today's society, farmers, for example, who are often not considered middle 
class in the common mind, definitely fit into that class, since they share the 
college education base of the middle class, share its values of future- 
Orientation and self-discipline in planning ahead, and possess the managerial and 
administrative skills of the middle class style. Furthermore, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the leadership group in the LCA, in both national and 
local circles projects the ethos and style of the middle class as we have 
described it here. This will become clearer in what follows. mhe Lutheran, 
for example, the chief media force in the denomination as a whole consis- 
tently projects middle class images for its readers. The typical delegate to 
the 1972 convention of the church was male, between the ages of 40 and 49, 
owned his own home, possessed a graduate or professional degree and had an 
annual income of $24,000.76 Lower middle class and working class members of the 
LCA, therefore, must come to terms with the middle class style, in the way that 
évery American must. This style is set as the norm for these classes and the 
church is largely managed by persons who live in the middle class style. To 
assert that this is so is not to approve it, but it would be an error not to 


recognize how middle class the LCA has become. 


The Middle Class Modulation at Work 





We are not always accustomed in the church to perceive how our very best 
expressions of faith are possessed by the social milieu in which the church lives. 
In this section we propose to describe three examples of how the ICA has been so 
possessed. Such concrete description is necessary if we are to understand how 


the church has actually manifested itself among us. 
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1) Ministry--doctrine and practice. The character of the middle class 
prizes organization and effectiveness. At its worst, this is "efficiency" at 
the expense of human values. At its best, it is an effort to focus resources 
on the achieving of goals that free individuals within a group have decided 
are central to the purpose of the group. It is this focusing that engenders 
what we call "organization". Organization tends to be downgraded today as 
undesirable and inhuman, but such attacks are misplaced if they really believe 
that organization per se is evil or even expendable. Organization does require 
discipline and commitment to the rules of the game by which the organization 
operates and makes its contributions. In a subsequent section we will elabo- 
rate on the seriousness with which the LCA takes organization. On the other 
hand, the LCA has given considerable attention to its doctrine and practice of 
the ministry, producing over the past three decades (including the work of the 
predecessor churches) a sizeable body of reflection on ministry. When we look 
at that theological reflection alongside the middle class context of the LCA, we 
see that theology has become a rather impressive rationale for practice which 
reinforces LCA organizational existence, an organizational form that is itself 
characteristically middle class (as a later section will describe). The theo- 
logy has come very close, in other words, to becoming ideology. The theology 
has claimed to be reflection upon the Word of God and its implications for 
ministry; in actuality it has the effect of grounding a complex organizational 
manifestation. 

In 1938, 1952, 1966, and 1970, the ULC and the LCA produced official 
statements on the doctrine of the ministry, and the subsequent years continue 
to see much attention devoted to the issues raised by the doctrine. The offi- 
cial statements contain rich and admirable theology, not to mention the large 
number of unpublished background studies that undergird the official state- 
ments. What does this theology of the ordained ministry emphasize? It speaks 
of the ministry proceeding from the Word of God, instituted by God to make the 
promise clear, as the Augsburg Confession, Article IV, enunciates. The LCA 
documents counter Baptist and other free thinking traditions which were threats 
to the ULC in earlier decades. These documents emphasize that the ministry is 
not a freelance operation of the individual pastor, it belongs to the Church. 
This means that the pastor cannot freelance without a call from a local group 
and that he or she cannot function at will without the church-at-large approv- 
ing the ministerial activity. Individual pastor, local parish or agency, and 
national church are linked indissolubly together. The pattern of clergy selec- 
tion, nurture, ordination, and installation is instructive. The ministerial 


candidate presents himself or herself to synodical committees that approve 
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candidacy and pronounce the candidate suitable for ordination. Ordination can- 
not take place until a call from a specific parish or agency is received. Calls 
are monitored by the bishops, and ordination is an act of the bishop, in behalf 
of the whole church. Installation is also an act of the bishop, but the parish 
or agency is involved intimately. 

This theology and practice are substantial, well-grounded in the catholic 
tradition, rejecting errors, providing a kind of order and freedom that free- 
lancing, exclusively parish-oriented doctrines did not have. In the context 
of American Protestantism it has several advantages for combining freedom-in- 
order that protects both pastor and parish from transient whims. This theology 
and practice have also, however, reinforced LCA middle classness, leading to 
the question whether they have also been shaped, in part, by the middle class 
milieu. In a denominational structure moving towards centralization and organi- 
zational firmness, both in the New York-Philadelphia headquarters and in the 
Synodical Presidential (episcopal) offices, a structure increasingly adopting a 
"line-of-command" system of accountability, with financial, educational, pro- 
motional and programmatic weight in these headquarters, this theology has served 
to integrate the ordained person fully into the organizational system. This 
person is beholden to the microcosmic element of the organizational system-- 
parish or other agency--and to the macrocosmic element--the church-at-large. 

The parish, in turn, is made dependent for leadership on the larger unit--synod 
and national church. The theology has in a sense been coopted, although quite 
unwittingly. Neither the theologians who wrote the theological statements nor 
the bishops or denominational leaders consciously calculated this cooptation. 
Nevertheless, the functional consequence of the theology has been to give 
ideological reinforcement to a conventional bureaucracy in which all units are 
dependent upon those that are above them in the line of command. (Today there 
is considerable tension in the church, since synods and congregations are expres- 
sing their desire for more autonomy. They threaten the existence of the national 
bureaucracy by withholding funds from it. Their quiet protest is both a reflec- 
tion of a general tendency in American life to distrust bureaucracy, and also 

a sign of healthy rejection of cooptation.) Earlier we spoke of how deeply 
rooted cooptation is in the bureaucratic structure of post-World War II 
American middle class life. In its theology of the ministry, we see the LCA 
Providing ideological reinforcement for its own process of cooptation. 

It is no accident that the official documents of the LCA now do not speak 
of "ministry", but rather of "professional leadership". The organizational 
leadership elite is more aptly designated as a professional corps that can be 


deployed effectively. As a consequence, innovation and healthy freelancing 
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are difficult. For example, "special calls" (i.e., to non-parish situations) 
are granted by the organization at its will, and these tend to be in relatively 
"safe" areas--teaching, bureaucracy, chaplaincy--not in community organization, 
poverty work, political activity, etc. 

The theological educational system, which also has its rich theological 
foundation in Lutheran concern for an educated clergy that can expound the Word 
of God, dovetails with the clergy-organizational complex. The church system 
selects students, as we described above, up to the decision of their suitabil- 
ity for ordination. The students undergo a long, relatively rigid, closely 
supervised education which is in fact "acculturation" into the system. Efforts 
to make seminary education more uniform are in effect efforts to escalate the 
effectiveness of acculturation. All education is, of course, acculturation. 
The question is, "What kind?" In the last 30 years, there has been change in 
the theological education that students receive, but very little increase in 
the amount of Bible, history, or theology taught, and little improvement in 
the quality of the teaching. There has been an enormous increase in efforts to 
relate to the practical situation of the church, in making students more effec- 
tive, giving them skills for functioning as the church thinks they ought to 
function. This practical education is also much more closely supervised. 

On the one hand, these efforts to relate theory and practice, to increase 
the practical side of ministerial education, are to be applauded. On the other 
hand, they are potentially dangerous, since they tie the students ever more 
closely to the organizational form of the church and its processes, possibly 
weakening their resources for remaining critical of the organizational form as 
such, even though they may be critical of inefficient functioning. 

Organization, competence of clergy, clergy education--they all dovetail 
admirably into an interlocking system. The system is quintessentially middle 
class, and it possesses a clearly articulated theological foundation. The 
question, as we shall probe later, is whether this interlocking whole is a 
middle class closure that is opposed to our stated intentions of catholicity 
and openness to the world. We can suggest here, however, some considerations 
that lead us to raise the question: 

(a) Our system needs a professional leader who has certain skills and 
characteristics that tend to be homogenizing and definitely oriented toward 
the system-ghetto in which our organizational form and middle class modulation 
might imprison us. Our polity, for example, allows for little "voluntary" 
activity outside officially approved programs, whether those activities be 
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fund-raising, missionary societies, theological education, or evangelistic 
Societies. Baptists, Methodists, Catholics are examples of groups where 
voluntary organizations (which have a tendency to offer a radical witness 
within the larger denominational body) are tolerated, often encouraged and 
enabled. Consequently, there is more opportunity for diversity and also for 
centers of critical independence. On the local level, we do not train our 
pastors to be comfortable with voluntary groups who would function radically 
within the parish. 

(b) Our professional leaders tend to relate best to the kind of people 
who fashioned our system, operate it, or feel comfortable in it: the college 
education-based middle class that we described earlier. Pastors have diffi- 
culty relating to working class persons, blacks, and minorities. Preaching 
style, organizational style, associational patterns, and even pastoral care 
is oriented toward the middle class. The principle that operates in some 
areas that new parishes will be developed only in communities that have the 
prospect of becoming financially self-supporting reinforces this phenomenon 
since non-middle class groups are the least affluent. Potential alienation 
between classes is also reinforced. 

(c) The middle class has traditionally wanted clergy to be "chaplains" 
of some sort or another, and our clergy tend to be chaplains to the middle 
class. Such chaplaining entails a view of the church as chiefly a "hospital" 
for the disabled or for personal growth problems (which Charles Glock indicates 
is the view most prevalent among us).”” This includes not only the ordinary 
parish activity, but also charitable contributions to the needy. It is no 
accident that the most easily obtained and most common non-parish calls to 
ministers are either maintenance functions within the church organization or 
to chaplaincy positions involving social work or pastoral counselling. It is 
virtually impossible to obtain such a call for community organization work, for 
ministry to work with and organize the poor, migrant laborers, and such groups. 
Seminary graduates may serve as hospital chaplains, but not in the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (the organization founded by Martin Luther 
King, Jr.), Saul Alinsky organizations, or political and social reform move- 
ments. Why? Quite possibly because we still accept as normative the old 


inner mission" model for ministry in society. This model was one of bestow- 





ing charity, rather than empowering the disadvantaged to organize their own 
lives. The inner mission model was the closest a European church that was 

allied with the anti-revolutionary forces of the mid-19th century could come 
to social work. The organizations we have mentioned that are not chaplaincy 


organizations, which do not deal primarily with maintenance or charity activi- 
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ties, but rather with empowering the "outsiders" in society, often non-middle 
class persons, to organize their self-interests and grievances so that they 
can challenge and change the American social system--these organizations sel- 
dom receive LCA clergy participation, even when they call such clergy. 

2) Organization. The 1972 reorganization of the LCA followed the prin- 
ciple of "structure conforms to function". As a result, a vast overhauling took 
place, which aimed at effective embodiment of the goals of the church. As with 
the theology and practice of ministry, this organization and its theory are 
impressive and in many respects one can hardly take exception to the intention 
and functioning of the organization. There are some dimensions to the organi- 
zation that deserve attention, however. The organizational theory is, one might 
expect given the description of the middle class, a monument of middle class 
thinking and style. It is sophisticated in its conception, so sophisticated 
that only a highly trained middle class group could have put it together. 

In order to implement the organizational principle--"structure follows 
function"--every segment of the system (the "system" in this sense is the 
church) must be aware of its goals and reflect on the best way to accomplish 
them. This intention is wholesome. From a purely descriptive point of view, 
however, we should recognize that this requires either the reflective exper- 
ience and capacity of those who are accustomed to working such organizational 
structures or else the assistance of facilitators who can enable a group 
(parish, school, etc.) to achieve functional and structural clarity. Such 
experience, if not the capacity, is primarily at home in the middle class. 

The organization requires expertise, in other words, and that is a commodity 
that is by definition possessed largely in the middle class. It is not sur- 
prising that the list of congregational and pastoral functions in the LCA 
organizational handbook includes this facilitating function. Theologically, 
this facilitating aims at enabling the laity to carry out their own ministry. 
Functionally within the system, however, the inclusion of the facilitating 
function is honest and explicit recognition that someone or some group is 
necessary to run the organization, and that the chief facilitator should be 
the pastor, who is one of the accredited "professional leaders". 

These comments are critical, but also descriptive. The LCA organization 
is middle class in its conception and requires middle class values and skills 
for its implementation. Catholic outreach to non-middle class persons may be 


hindered by such an organizational conception. 
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There are additional dangers lurking in the LCA structure, stemming from 
its character as an ecclesiastical counterpart to the dominant secular bureau- 
cratic style of the present middle class in America. This is not surprising, 
since the church holds no monopoly on the "structure follows function" prin- 
ciple; indeed, it borrowed the principle from the middle class in secular 
society. These dangers are outlined by Bensman and Vidich. They summarize 
them in these words, which should be understood in the light of the cooptation 


principle that we described earlier: ?? 


Bureaucracy deprives individuals of freedom and autonomy, not 
necessarily by coercion but rather by creating a favorable sys- 
tem of rewards for compliance with dehumanized, technical and 
efficient patterns of performance. 

These authors go on to designate four personal, social, and cultural pro- 
blems that flow from middle class bureaucracy: (1) The development of pleasant, 
comfortable, pre-manufactured patterns of conformity which destroy personal auto- 
nomy and individualism; (2) the overdevelopment of stylized patterns of opinion 
and tastes that deny not only the independence but also the capacity for inde- 
pendence to all individuals who are not members of the bureaucratic elites; 

(3) the development in the most general sense of a quality or tone of life 
that reflects the tone and quality of the bureaucratic milieu and becomes a 
dominant public style; (4) the development of means by which the bureaucratic 
and administrative elites can use their key positions in their own interests. ? 

We would not go so far as to say that the LCA has fallen into these four 
pitfalls, but their long shadow has crossed segments of the LCA organization and 
its operation. Intimations of all four of these dangers could be pointed to, 
and indeed critics have called attention to them. At the 1974 convention of 
the LCA, as a matter of fact, a group of such critics ran their own candidate 
for the presidency of the church, and he presented a platform that could have 
been gleaned from the analysis of American Society set forth by Bensman and 
Vidich. 

For the purposes of this essay, it would be erroneous to observe these 
dangerous tendencies within middle class organization without at the same time 
remembering that both in secular society and in the LCA, this bureaucratic or- 
ganization has as its intention the effective focusing and mobilizing of its 
energies to carry out its stated purpose and goals. And for the LCA, such an 


organizational form can be accepted because of our tradition of freedom in 
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matters of adiaphora, including polity. 

3) Worship. Briefly, we point to the congruity between the middle class 
life-way and LCA worship. In this area, also, the trend is toward excellence. 
The Service Book and Hymnal of 1958, the current Inter-Lutheran Commission on 
Worship efforts at renewing worship, and other cooperative ventures reflect 
some of the best in the Christian tradition of ritual, music, and ceremony. 
However, this excellence comes in the form that the middle class can appropriate. 
It is for the most part wordy, cerebral, relies on printed texts, controlled 
innovation, little spontaneity, and it takes little or no account of local tra- 
ditions. Just as the medieval liturgy was the monastery at worship, so the 
present and contemplated LCA liturgy (which it shares with most of American 
Lutheranism) represents the educated, disciplined, book-oriented middle class 
at worship. 

Ironically, the liturgical developments are among the most authentically 
catholic in LCA church life, yet their middle class modulation, their limitation 
to western (meaning western civilization, not the western church as opposed to 
the eastern church) forms, and their growth out of male-oriented traditions 
raise questions as to whether they facilitate or hinder the outreach of the 
church across class lines, as well as those of race and sex. In summary, we 
may say that generally the middle class placement of the LCA has threatened it 
with betrayal of its character as one, holy, catholic and apostolic church. We 
speak of catholicity as the power by which the church penetrates the temporal and 
spatial world, the cultural and spiritual world in which it lives and maintains 
with its historical tradition. The LCA has a very strong impulse, by its na- 
ture, towards catholic outreach and penetration, but the vehicle of its outreach 


is middle class ethos and style. This middle classeness has its positive aspects. 
The middle classness itself is a sign of outreach, in one respect, since it re- 


presents a step out of ethnic narrowness that has bedeviled much of American 
Lutheranism. Furthermore, the intellectual alertness and openness and what we 
might call "conventional liberalism" of the LCA's position on social issues re- 
presents an identification with the progressive elements of the middle class. 
When we add to this the ecumenical thrust which overcomes much of the sectarian- 
ism of American Lutheranism, we do indeed observe an impressive thrust for catho- 
licity within the LCA. 

The danger facing the LCA in its middle class character is that this charac- 
ter forms a closure, as well, which itself works against further catholic out- 


reach and penetration. The LCA tends, as our discussion of the ministry suggested, 
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to define itself in practice as ministering to the middle class as service or 
maintenance chaplaincy. This often takes the form of ministering to ourselves 
As such, this constitutes a denial of our own purpose to be catholic and open to 
the world--a purpose that is part of our stated identity and historical tradi- 
tion. It denies catholicity, because it cuts us off from other churches that 
are more than middle class. It denies us openness to the world, because so 

much in the world today has to do with challenging the middle class 

orientation, at home and abroad. 

The chaplaincy image and function is valid, and we do not challenge this 
validity. But it is not enough, not large enough to define the church, speci- 
fically not the LCA, if the LCA is what it has said it is. I have spoken chiefly 
of the ordained clergy, but this has implications for the laity as well. This 
danger is not new to the church. Since the earliest centuries, catholic presence 
in a specific time and place and culture has threatened to turn against itself 
and demonically squelch further penetration and outreach. The same dialectical 
ambiguity faces the LCA when we look at its life under the rubrics of oneness, 
holiness, and apostolicity. It presses for oneness in the church catholic, but 
its efforts are blunted by its being in unity mainly with "its own kind of people". 
Its holiness, its belonging to God, has enabled it to transcend and criticize 
many of its religious and cultural shibboleths of doctrine, ethnicity, and sec- 
tarianism, but that holiness is not apparent vis-a-vis its middle classness. 

Its adherence to the conventional liberalism of the middle class in America is 
another force that mutes its expression of holiness by offering an alternative 
to this American mindset. In doctrine, biblical study, liturgy, and ecumenical 
relations, it has pressed to maintain its apostolic character, but that apos- 

tolicity has been defective, since a genuinely apostolic preaching and ministry 


would not be content with middle class closure. 


III. LCA DESTINY, INTENTIONS, AND IMPACT IN THE FUTURE 


Destiny 
The word "destiny" as well as the idea that goes with it, has fallen on 


bad times. Whether we back away from the idea of destiny more because we recoil 


at the chauvinistic intentions that have been rationalized under its aegis or 
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became we lack the courage and vigor to entertain the thought of our having 
a destiny is difficult to discern. It may be that in the pluralistic setting 
of American society, the groups that formed the LCA were so intent in opening 
themselves up to American experience that they were reluctant to think about 
their destiny, lest it seem gauche or too particularistic. One of the prices 
we have paid for religious toleration in America is the tendency to believe 
that the various churches live side-by-side in bland sameness. Or, perhaps a 
preoccupation with internal affairs has kept LCA eyes lowered to the point 
that we did not look up to gaze upon our destiny. 

Consideration of our destiny is unavoidable, however, because destiny is 
but another way of speaking about "calling", and "vocation". As a voluntary 
organization in American society, we in the LCA are not simply a group of like- 
minded individuals whose gathering together is an end in itself. We have a 
calling, given us by God, within the world that he has given us, sensitive to 
the changing times in which he places each generation. Since God has given us 
self-awareness, the ability to think and to reflect upon our goals and our 
actions with respect to those goals, we stand under the imperative to reflect 
upon our destiny under God, seeking to discern its outlines, and to consider 
what actions that destiny demands. 

The preceding analysis of the LCA and reflection upon its character is an 
important part of our reflection upon our destiny. What we have focused upon 
up to this point is a description of the past whence we came and the shape of 
our present life. This past and this present shape do not determine our destiny; 
“we do not extrapolate our destiny from these data. However, these data do throw 
light on the trajectory of our destiny, and they must be attended to if we are 
properly to discern what God has called us to. 

We may summarize the chief configurations of the LCA trajectory, as we have 
surveyed them: An original complex of groups that emigrated to North America 
mainly from Germany, Scandinavia, and Finland, settled in a period of about 250 
years over the continent, with primary strength in the east coast area to the 
Plains states, mostly in the northern tier of states, with significant groups 
in the south east. The church formed by these groups under the name of the 
LCA were relatively open to Americanization, came to terms with modern knowledge, 
were open ecumenically, and penetrated the urban areas of the country. They did, 
thus, participate in American diversity, inasmuch as Americanization, modern 


knowledge, and the city brought in persons and ideas that were different from 
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the northern European Lutheran heritage. Along with this development towards 
pluralism, the church became deeply rooted in the middle class life-way. This 
rootage in the middle class has been a force for homogeneity, countering the 
pluralistic tendencies in some specific ways. It has formed a closure that 
is diametrically opposed to the catholic character of the LCA as well as to 
its claims to be part of the one holy, and apostolic church. 

If this is the trajectory, what can we say about our destiny as the LCA? 
We can say that our destiny is first of all that of a group of Lutherans who 
are, by and large, Americanized, intellectually alert, significantly urbanized, 
ecumenically involved middle class persons. Whatever our calling, it is 
within the framework of this setting which God has given us. The LCA's 
destiny under God--the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic thrust beyond 
middle clasé closure, reinforced by intellectual, social and ecumenical 
openness--will not be carried through by abandoning the middle class life-way. 
That life-way is LCA identity in a manner that can hardly be shaken. That life- 
way is part of the created time and place God has called us to. Rather, it is 
as a middle class church that the mission of the LCA, which transcends and 





criticizes middle classness, will be carried out. 





Let us state clearly what the destiny of the LCA is, as we interpret it 
within this middle class placement. We keep in mind that the LCA is a small 
group in America, numbering slightly more than three million members. To the 


extent that what we say applies to all of American Lutherans, we could still speak 
of only nine million persons. The destiny of this LCA is to be a signal community 


within the American middle class milieu. It cannot hope to reform the entire 
middle class; indeed, it cannot count on being a successful group within the 
middle class. Its character as a signal community means that its destiny is to 
embody the Gospel within that middle class. When we speak of "embodying the 
Gospel", we are calling upon upon our Lutheran conviction that the church's whole 
ministry is that of proclaiming the Gospel of God's promise as an indigenous 
reality in the place and the time given to it. To embody the Gospel is to 
participate in that viva vox evangilii--the living voice of the Gospel that 

is an active busy thing, according to Luther. But we participate in that viva 
vex with our lives. It is important today to include the word "embody" since 
we are not to proclaim from afar, nor in bloodless abstraction, but we rather 
proclaim by the living reality that we are, and this is an embodied reality. 

To be a signal community is to share in the embodiment of the Gospel in our 
middle class American world. In other words, our middle class placement pro- 


Vides the medium and form of our destiny, but our existence as God's church 
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provides the content and thrust of that destiny. To deny our middle class 
character, which we share with non-Christians in our time and space, is to 
deny the witness to Christ's redemptive work which God has placed within us 
as his church. 

The context of the signal community within the middle class is rendered 
more difficult and its witness more necessary when we remind ourselves of two 
factors. First, the present situation in which the middle class is under 
sharp attack, particularly the American tendencies, and its propensity to 
self-arrandizement. It has also been made the scapegoat for nearly all the 
world's ills, in a manner that is often patently absurd. In the midst of s 
such criticism, two very dangerous tendencies are discernible: a loss of 
morale and self-hatred on the one hand, which cuts the nerve of the middle 
class, and a hardening of heart and mind, on the other hand, which rejects all 
criticism and tends towards paranoia. These pathological reactions to cri- 
ticism are especially significant in the light of the second factor: that the 
middle class, despite the criticisms and the changes that have at times out- 
distanced it, is still the most dynamic segment of American (and world?) 
society, and precisely because it is the indispensable class, that bears the 
burden of carrying cultural norms, adapting those norms to changing situations, 
and creating styles and values which are the reference point for all of society, 
it is in the position to make a key contribution to the future of American 
society and of the world. The impetus for change and reshaping society may be 
Sharpened by the have-nots, but it is the haves who possess the wherewithal to 
change and reshape in a powerful way. 

In this context, we may say that the LCA shares in the Christian mission 
to the middle class and through the middle class. In other words, its faith- 
fulness to its destiny will be a critique of the middle class in which it is 
ensconced, and it will also be a call for that class to fulfill its own des- 
tiny as the indispensable class of society, while at the same time the 
LCA comforts and supports that class where it is appropriate and furthermore 
transcends the middle class in its own life. 

What are some of the elements of the LCA destiny within and beyond its 
middle class position? 

1) It possesses the possibility to become an inter-racial church, since 


its blacks, although small in numbers, are strategically located in cities and 
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are themselves chiefly middle class, with the education and resources of that 


class, but with the challenge to more than middle class. 


2) The LCA shares in the middle class expansion of women's liberation, 
both in home occupations and in more public positions, including church leader- 
ship. There exists a large reservoir of energy, intelligence, experience, and 


commitment among white and black women for sharing in the LCA's mission. 


3) Although significantly urban, more than any other American Lutheran 
denomination, the LCA has a rural constituency that is essential to its life. 
This mix of urban and rural-small town, provides an opportunity for catholic 
solidarity that permits cultural exchange and transfer, along with black-white, 
man-woman, transfer that can open up new vistas for ministry, mission, 


worship, etc. 


4) The LCA's commitment to confronting modern knowledge in a constructive 
manner gives it the opportunity to fashion a theology and strategy rationale 


for articulating its mission through and beyond its present milieu. 


5) The LCA's ecumenical commitment opens up relations with other churches 
that have experience and strength in segments of the American population that 
are absent in the LCA itself. 


6) The LCA's expertise in understanding and interpreting current social 
and cultural issues, together with a progressive public stance, give it entree 
to crucial areas of American and world situations in which a liberating 


presence may be expressed. 


7) The LCA's ties with the international Lutheran community and the World 
Council of Churches provides an opportunity to transend its Americanness, as 


well as its middle classness. 


8) The LCA's openness to modern knowledge suggests that it can participate 
in efforts to shape the new intellectual synthesis that is needed in our 
culture, a synthesis that will relate Christian faith to the scientific 
worldview, to new understanding of nature and human being, and so emerging 


new political philosophies. 


9) ‘The LCA's openness to current trends gives it the freedom and inclina- 
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tion to utilize effective organizational forms. 


LCA Destiny: Theological Resources 


The basic resource for the LCA is the Faith which it affirms in its basic 
documents, which it has recognized as the authority for its belief and life. 
This faith has already been the object of our attention. In sum, it enlivens 
the church to receive and live out the reality of Christ in the world. To 
receive the reality of Christ is what Lutherans have traditionally reflected upon 
as justification by grace, whereas living out that reality is what we have 
known as sanctification. We have observed that the traditions of the LCA 
highlight both the centrality of Christ and his authority and also the works 
of serving love in the world. Equally, those traditions reiterate that the 
Faith is catholic, which means that no matter how relevant it is to any given 
time and space, it rises above all particular situations in its universality. 

It is appropriate to probe what specific images of the universal Faith 
might be most appropriate to the LCA's challenge today. We lift up two images: 
Cross and Kingdom. These two images provide the grounding for the three 
aspects of the LCA destiny that we shall summarise briefly: inclusiveness, 
service, and critique. 

The cross is the symbol in our Faith that speaks of God's intimate 
involvement with his creation, the death that was the means of the decisive 
grace for that creation. The Cross speaks, however, not only of what God has 
done for his world, but also of the shape of God's continuing presence in the 
world and the normative shape of the Christian's life. Thus, the Cross tells 
us not only of God's love, but also of his very being in this world. The 
Cross stands as a revelation that the serving style is both the vessel of 
God's grace for us and also the style for which he has created his handwork. 
The Cross of Jesus Christ reminds us that this serving is not a soft matter 
of convenience, but a matter of service-unto-death. 

The Kingdom of God is a symbol that speaks of God's power and the 
universality of his will. The Kingdom belongs to God alone; it is not some- 
thing that human beings manipulate or "bring in" by their efforts. Its 
final coming is in God's hands alone. This Kingdom is universal, however, 
extending to all of creation and all of time, which means that we all par- 


ticipate in it. The service of the Cross is part of the Kingdom, which 
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gives perspective to the service by calling our attention to the fact that 
God alone makes our service significant and that our service shares in a 


universal will larger than ours. 


The Shape of the LCA Destiny: Inclusiveness 





The LCA will, if it is faithful to its destiny, be a community that 
embodies inclusiveness, and this takes several forms. First, cross- 
cultural dimensions of inclusiveness lie before us in our middle class Ameri- 
can placement. We speak here, not of the cross-cultural elements on the 
international scale, but within the LCA itself. Within its life, the LCA 
experiences the encounter between the largely northern European, Lutheran, 
and male-oriented culture with three other cultures--blacks, Hispanic- 
Americans and women. Although our use of the term "culture" may be broad, 
we use it to refer to the life-ways of groups that reveal patterns that are 
distinguishable in important ways from the dominant LCA life-way inherited 
from Europe and European history. Blacks and Hispanic-Americans come into 
the LCA in numbers significant enough to demand attention for the mission 
of the church; women are obviously present in forcefully large numbers. 
Blacks and Hispanic-Americans bring with them secular and religious backgrounds 
that do not flow out of northern Europe nor out of Luther's Reformation. We 
have largely assumed that they will become indigenized to the background of 
the dominant segment of Lutherans. There is here a situation unfolding that 
is reminiscent of the struggle, between Peter and Paul over circumcision. Is 
Lutheranism, specifically Lutheranism in North America, to be equated with 
a heritage from Luther's Reformation and northern Europe? Northern Euro- 
peanism may seem less crucial than Luther's Reformation, but we are deal- 
ing here with Lutherans who are not rejecting Luther's Reformation, but 
rather amplifying that heritage, which they have accepted at second hand, 
with traditions that Luther and his descendants did not know, which were 
not indigenous to their culture. These traditions are naarly as strange to 
Contemporary Americans of northern European ancestry. 

Women stand in a different situation, culturally speaking. They share, 
to the extent that they are of northern European ancestry, the culture of the 
dominant groups in the LCA, but they are calling for a radical alteration in 
that tradition at the many points where that tradition has discriminated 
against their feminine nature and demeaned it. Their alterations call for 


the introduction of something new in Lutheran experience, something new that 
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they have not lived with for generations, as the blacks and Hispanic- 
Americans have. Their alterations do qualify, in our opinion, as cultural 
additions to the LCA. 

The alternative to the insistence that these different cultures must 
be circumcised by northern European Lutheran heritage is cross-cultural 
exchange. Such exchange affects many aspects of theology and practice: 
worship, preaching, pastoral care, patterns of association, style of autho- 
rity, and styles of action in society. Such cross-cultural exchange is 
foreigfi to the middle class since its highly successful strategy of coopta- 
tion is accustomed to circumcising successfully the subcultures that seek 
entry into its life-way. The exchange is essential to the LCA, however, if 
it is to be church, and catholic church. 

Cross-cultural exchange demonstrates the concreteness of embodiment, to 
which we referred earlier. Liturgy, for example, cannot be inclusive of 
women and blacks and Hispanic-Americans in the abstract. Styles of language, 
music, and preaching are concrete, and the effort to allow genuine exchange 
and re-construction of these styles will tax our creativity, patience,and 
commitment to the utmost. 

Second, inclusiveness means crossing the lines of social and econo- 
mic class. The challenge to the middle class is whether it can forge a 
style, set of values--which we have said is its burden in our present socie- 
ty--that does not cut off the lower-middle, working, and subworking classes. 
It cannot forsake its middle classness, and it would be disastrous if it even 
attempted to do so. But it must evolve a style that is not exclusive of other 
Classes. In this respect, also, the middle class has not succeeded in America. 
Its educational base and expertise set up blocks between it and other classes 
that are very real. Middle class arrogance and pride often elicit the hatred 
of working class persons. 

The LCA has not avoided this class conflict, but as a signal community, 
it will seek to pioneer a middle class style that does not exclude working 
class persons from a more significant role in its life. The LCA, though mid- 
dle class, is not called to restrict itself to being middle class. Evan- 
gelistic outreach is also at stake here. 

Third, inclusiveness involves the wholesome interrelating of the 
American middle class with persons and societies around the world. The LCA 


bears the stigma of the American middle class insistence that other coun- 
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tries are its "clients". 21 The international Lutheran community and wider 
Christian community can be of redemptive significance for the LCA, if it 
fashions its life within the Christian oikumene in a manner that embodies 
the Gospel as a signal force for the middle class generally. 

Fourth, there is an ecumenical dimension to inclusiveness. The LCA 
is not the only church that shares the destiny of the middle class. Its 
small size almost mandates that it seek out, in accord with its own tra- 
dition, other churches--Lutheran and non-Lutheran, middle class and non- 
middle class. The middle class churches provide a wider and stronger context 
for embodying the Gospel to the middle class itself, whereas the non-middle 
class churches can teach the LCA new ways and styles that are necessary if a 


signal is to be sent to the American middle class. 


The Shape of the LCA Destiny: Service 


The Gospel presses the middle class to inclusiveness, such as it has 
not heretofore known. That same Gospel leads into pathways of service that 
point to what may be the white-hot center of the destiny of the middle class. 
As a cutting-edge group, which bears the task of forming a style for con- 
temporary life, and as the class that is indispensable for its resources 
and creativity, as well as for its managerial and intellectual gifts, the 
middle class exists to serve the world. The middle class is not the victim 
of society and history. It is not the weakling nor the disadvantaged class 
in the world, nor in American society. This class may be the key to the 
future of the world, simply because its potential contributions to the world 
are so significant. In many ways; the middle class recognizes this, It is 
the class that devotes enormous energies to keeping society afloat. In 
America, it is the class that keeps the essential voluntary associations alive, 
contributing its skills with no remuneration. In other aspects of its life- 
way, however, it is self-aggrandizing and greedy. Its principle of cooptation 
aims at subsuming all other groups under itself, even as it has been subsumed 
under the societal system. 

Our age is the epoch in which, to use traditional terms, the fate of 
the world may rest on the middle class' ability and willingness to lay down 
its life for the world. The middle class is faced with frightening challenges 
that turn it inwards, to self-preservation at all costs. In a world economy 
that is one of limited growth, the pie of benefits slows down its expansion, 
resulting in the circumstance that granting a piece of pie to the have-nots 


entails a smaller piece for the middle class. Only a far-sighted, spirituallv 
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alert middle class will resist the temptation in such a situation to let the 
have-nots starve. The challenge is to find the capacity to broaden the middle 
class perception of its self-interest to include service in behalf of the 
health of all of society through means other than cooptation in the pernicious 
belief that a healthy middle class benefits the rest of society simply because 


of its own health. 


It is too much to expect the middle class to adopt in wholesale quan- 
tity the conviction that service in behalf of the whole of society is the 
preferred style. Nevertheless, it is urgent that there be signal communities 
within the middle class that do understand such a style and possess the grace 
and courage to practice it. The LCA, in ecumenical concert, is called to-be 
such a community. Such a calling will demand hard-thinking and creativity to 
devise political, economic, social instrumentalities of service that bring the 
resources of the middle class to bear upon the well-being of the whole of 


society. 


The Shape of the LCA Destiny: Critique 





The understanding of the Cross and of the Kingdom of God provide the 
mainspring for perceiving the meaning of service. The Cross stands as a 
revelation that the serving style is the style God has created his human 
handiwork for, and it points us to the utmost demands and costs of this ser- 
vice, even as it proclaims to us the redemptive power of service, when that 
service is united with Christ. The Kingdom of God illumines for us that all 
of God's creation, all its persons and all its history are united only in 
God's will and power. Consequently the call to service to the whole of 
God's creation is both commanded and empowered by the Kingdom. 

These two motifs of our Faith also provide the basis for a creative 
and redemptive critique of the middle class--a critique which the signal 
community that embodies the Gospel will bear within its life. Without this 
critique, service is impossible. 

Critique in the light of the Cross of Christ and the Kingdom of God 
relativizes the smaller loyalties that obstruct the middle class from the 
destiny God has given to it and enlarges the perception of self-interest that 
is necessary if that destiny is to be intelligible. Parallel to the preced- 
ing line of thinking, the Cross reveals that all loyalties in this world can 


be put to death for the sake of service and that life, not death results. 
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At the same time, the self-interest has been enlarged beyond the self without 
abandoning or destroying the self. The Kingdom of God proclaims that no self 
exists apart from the whole of time and space that is God's--a vision that 
also relativizes and enlarges. 

Our discussion has touched at many points on the tendency of the mid- 
dle class to absolutize what must be relativized and to insist upon a too 
narrow perception of self-interest, which in the end is really self-destruction. 
The critique which lives in the body of the signal communities that 
are the churches can show forth the fundamental freedom which the middle 
class can have to relativize what it once thought was too precious to rela- 
tivize and to take the leap which broadens the vision of self-interest. 
Lutherans may have been more accustomed to refer to this theological truth 
as the Protestant Principle. We prefer the more constructive terms of the 
Cross and the Kingdom, because they speak to the creative, shaping, active 
life that has been given to all creatures, particularly to the middle class. 

The three directions which are opened up by our destiny under God-- 
inclusiveness, service, and critique--point to the forms in which the middle 
class is both fulfilled and transcended. They point to the essential truth 
that the middle class must be middle class and yet more and other than mid- 
dle class. Outside the signal community this seems absurd. That is why the 
signal community must embody the Gospel, so that its concrete life may be 
unleashed into the stream of society. 

The form which the reality of the church has taken in the LCA is full of 
promise and also of betrayal and closure. God has given to this community of 
unfit servants the traditions that point to what true church can mean in the 
middle class American setting that the descendants of Luther inhabit in North 
America. To many of our Lutheran brothers and sisters around the world, we 
inhabit an inauspicious and unwholesome place. Perhaps their witness can 
strengthen us, not only to see how our life must be created anew in this place, 
but also to cherish this place as one that is not too mean for God to work in. 

If we take the concrete actuality of the church in its LCA form serious- 
ly, certain new (challenges) for faith and life present themselves to us. We 
are challenged to reconceive our way of relating the church and culture, of 
relating creation and redemption. The tension between the church and culture 
dare not be lost, else Cross and Kingdom are betrayed. At the same time, the 
fundamental unity of the two dare not be lost sight of, else Gospel-embodiment 


is rendered impossible, and with it the life and mission of the church to 
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share in that action by which "God so loved the world that he gave his onlv 
begotten Son. . ." Our ecclesiology has, to this point, understood this truth 
inadequately, with significant consequences for both our theology and our life. 
The theology of disjunction has bewildered our people, leading them to build 
walls between Sunday and the rest of the week, unaware that in so doing they 
were allowing the week without God to coopt them into betraying the Gospel. 

The LCA is afraid to move from tension between church and culture to a con- 


ception of tension-within-unity. Whether it is an inadequate emphasis upon 





Law and Gospel or upon the Two Kingdoms that plays a decisive role in this 


fear would have to be studied at some length. In any case, it is clear that 





in order to do justice to both the distinction between church and culture and 
the unity, we must recast our theological emphases. Theology and life inter- 
act upon each other: failure in one realm reflects itself in the other; new 
insights from the Gospel of Cross and Kingdom in the one realm will also vivify 


the other. 


1f the reflections contained in this essay have any merit at all, they 
will begin to show how the ecclesiological practice and theology must be 
reshaped in the LCA and perhaps this experience in the LCA can be of service 


to our sister churches. 
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33. TANZANIA (ELCT-North Eastern Diocese) 


Christian Witness and Service 
in an Ujamaa Society 


Reporter: S. Kolowa 
Provisional Findings of a Self-study of the ELCT/North Eastern Diocese) 


To make a self-study of a diocese by the diocese is not an easy under- 
taking . The people concerned with the study had to forget themselves as 
belonging to the same diocese in order to exercise genuine criticism. 

This was the case to a great extent, but another problem had to arise, 
namely the fulfilment of the programme by getting answers from all the people 
selected. The writer confesses that it was very difficult to attain a 
profitable dialogue on his subject with people of primary school level. Most 
respondents weré persons with some experience in political affairs, namely 
pastors, evangelists, teachers, medical personnel, some farmers, drivers, 
technicians and students. 

What is recorded here is mainly the summary of the whole undertaking in a 
nutshell. 


Historical Background of the Diocese 





Missionaries of the Bethel Mission (German Missionaries) came to this 
region in 1891 and started two stations, one at Mlalo in Usembera Mountains 
and another in Tange at the Indian Ocean coast. They found from the beginning 
that Islam had spread considerably. Their work included alphabetization and 
teaching crasftsmen to build mission stations and schools. These mission 
stations grew into models of development. The missionaries learned Kiswahili 
and Kishembala and thus translated the Bible for the sake of teaching. 


Dependence: 

In the first stages the converts were dependent upon the missionaries 
who acted also as their masters. They built churches together according to 
plans and orders of the masters. This master-servant relationship went on 
until the end of World War I when the missionaries had to leave the country. 
Then the African Church leaders began to evangelize and organize the congrega- 
tions on their own. They tasted some form of independence, although they 
observed some prescriptions of their father-missionaries very faithfully. 
Later in the 1930's, when the missionaries had resumed their old places after 
European detente, the same situation of dependence became the mode of life. 
African dances and music did not find the door open into the church. Anything 


African was regarded either as evil or primitive. 
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Adaptation: 

Most important to understand is the fact that church autonomy is an im- 
possible aporie. Church and society cannot be easily separated. When the 
Lutheran Churches here in Tanzania decided to be self-governing, they had 
also to think of the problem of self-reliance and of self-propagating, too. 
They also were faced with the question of what type of leadership office they 
would adopt - whether they should have presidents or bishops, synods or dioceses. 
So the first decade of church independence was a time of hot debates. 

It was also a time of a diversity of ambitions for knowledge in theology 
and stewardship. So, while the government was finding its identity and consen- 
sus in economic planning, the church was struggling with scholarship for auto- 
nomy and identity. 

A real African identity has only been partially attained through African 
leadership and African church music, mainly sung by the youth. But one factor 
of adaptation refers to the acceptance of the Arusha Declaration (1967) by 
the churches of Tanzania. This was unanimously accepted and it did not take 
long for a process of adaptation to begin. 

With its emphasis upon self-reliance the Arusha Declaration became a 
favorable starting point for socio-economic planning. Moreover it obliged 
the church to begin to think more African (Tanzania) than ever before. It 
also became a real signal for self-criticism and cooperative thinking. 

This had a strong impact upon the mission of the church, too. The church 
had to participate in the Ujamaa building of the nation and fit in its mission 
in a way compatible with the underlying Ujamaa principles, without losing its 
own identity and dynamism. 

In the Central Synod of ELCT, the Synod had to cooperate with government 
officials in a team ministry of development of projects with the aim of serving 
the whole human being. In the other ELCT Sd/Dss, church planning began to 
change its direction towards serving the Ujamaa villages - to help the Wajamaa 
to remember’ their relationship to God while developing (forming) a new community 
and possibly new styles of life. This led to the need for self-study about 
"Christian Witness and Service in an Ujamaa Society", a study conducted by 
the North Eastern Diocese of ELCT. 

Some of the questions used are listed below in translated form: 

1. Why are you a Christian? 

What profit has Christianity for you? 
2. How as a Christian, do you see any way of helping your nation? 


3. Do you think that faith is more uniting than tribal ties? 


4. For what reasons do you support Ujamaa (African socialism)? 











are only 
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Is the Christian religion opposed to socialism? 
What are the differences between a socialist faith and the Christian 
faith? 

How being a Christian and a socialist have you come into any difficul- 
ties in your community? 

Can you teach others the real meaning of socialism? 

Is there any difference in the understanding of justice by Christians 
and by Wajamaa? 

Do you have the feeling that your faith as a Christian has helped you 
to understand Ujamaa? 

Which is more appealing to you: Church ethics or Ujamaa ethics? 

Do you think that Ujamaa has affected church life and practice? 

Have women experienced some change through the Arusha Declaration? 

above questions have been translated from the Swahili language. They 
some of the many questions asked for the self-study. 

Eighty percent of the people indicated clearly that they had experienced 
a great change in their lives by becoming Christians. 

Many people (66%) quite freely expressed their readiness to render 

much help to their nation because of their conviction that as Christians 
they had an obligation to do so. Others (44%) were unclear as to 

their target of service. 

According to the answers to this question, faith and tribal ties seem 
to have equal adhesion in some areas where people speak the same tribal 
language. Some pastors had to confess that this question was not well 
answered. However fifty-five percent stated that faith united people 
much more in the growing society. 

Thirty percent gave the answer that they supported Ujamaa because of 
its humane propositions and clarity of target. Twenty percent said 
they liked Ujamaa because it tends to unite society in the common strug- 
gle for development. Fifty percent had no clear answers. 


(The evaluation of the answers to question 5, 6, 7 is not yet available.) 


8. 


Ninety percent of the people asked did not see any difference in the 
understanding of justice by Christians and by Wajamaa becasue the Tan- 
zanian type of socialism is derived from Christian principles of love 
and justice. Ten percent did not answer. 

Many (78$) people agreed that Christianity has helped them considerably 
to understand Ujamaa. ‘Twenty-two percent did not give clear answers. 
evaluation of the answers to question 10 is also not yet available.) 


Seventy percent of the people asked stated that, through the Arsha 
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Declaration, Ujamaa has considerably affected church life and practice 
due to its emphasis on self-reliance and hard work. Thirty percent 
did not answer the question. 

12. All people asked expressed the fact that the role and the rights of 
women have been much affected by the Arusha Declaration because of the 
emphasis on the equality of all persons. 

Even at this stage while the self-study is continuing, it can be said 

that the Tanzanian society has adopted Ujamaa as their way of life. 

The church, having accepted the Arusha Declaration, has given itself the 
new task of adapting itself to a new platform with high demands and expectations. 
Its mission is automatically questioned and its strategy tested. 

Indeed it is a challenge for the church to operate effectively in a society 
so open to religious practice without noticeable friction. It remains open 
whether this harmony is a good sign for healthy church growth. 

On'the other hand, this open door for mission should not be overlooked. 

The possibility of teaching Christian education in public schools should be 
fully utilized. It is a God-given chance for the church. The openness of 

the Tanzanian government to cooperation with the churches should be much appre- 
ciated. 

Christian service is possible in an Ujamaa society. 
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34. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY (National Committee Ecumenical 
Committee) 


Ministry and Ordination in the Ecumenical Context. 
Report on a Study by the Ecumenical Study Committee 
of the German National Committee of the LWF 1973 - 1976 


Reporter: G. Kretschmar 


1. The Ecumenical Committee of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Germany and of the German National Committee had decided in spring 1973, 
within the framework of the general theme "Church Community", to concentrate 
on a study project on ministries and ordinations in the ecumenical context. 
This plan was approved by the church leadership, the Committee, newly con- 
stituted in 1974 as the Ecumenical Study Committee, then took it up and 
developed it further. 

The conclusion of the "Leuenberg Agreement" and the publication in 
1973 of the Memorandum of the (Protestant and Catholic) ecumenical univer- 
sity institutes on "Reform and Recognition of Church Ministries" had crea- 
ted, for the Lutheran churches in Western Germany, a new dialogue situation, 
which was taken as the first point of departure. Later, the Committee was 
given the task of commenting on the document on ministry adopted in Accra in 
the summer of 1974 by the WCC Commission on Faith and Order and included it 
in the study. 

Article 33 of the Leuenberg Agreement between European Lutheran and 
Reformed as well as United churches (the last issuing from the first two) 
stipulates that the consenting churches accord each other pulpit and altar 
community. "This includes the reciprocal recognition of ordination and the 
possibility of intercelebration". As the underlying common doctrinal state- 
ments do not deal with the subject of Ministry and Ordination, while the 
Agreement binds the participating churches in a new way to their respective 
creeds, the question arises of the relation between credal obligations and 
ordination, which, in the Lutheran tradition in particular, were always seen 
in close connexion. As distinguished from the Leuenberg Agreement, the 
Memorandum of the ecumenical university institutes is not a document on the 
church ministry. For this very reason, however, its results and proposals 
must be examined and, possibly, received by the churches, especially since the 


l 
| 
| 
self-understanding and the actions up to now of the Roman Catholic church as 
well as of the Protestant churches are challenged by the authors on an essen- 
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tial point: "Controversies in the understanding of the apostolic succession 
and of ordination so far were regarded as decisive obstacles to the reci- 
procal recognition of ministries and to church community. In the light of 
the findings of ecumenical theology, the refusal to reciprocally recognize 
ministries is no longer justified on this basis since these traditional dif- 
ferences must no longer be considered divisive for the church" (p. 24). Al- 
though this Memorandum, by its very nature and because of the character of 
the institutions behind it, focuses on the relation of the "evangelical" 
churches within the tradition of German-speaking countries to the Roman 
Catholic church, it confronts the Lutheran church in particular with questions 
quite similar to those posed by the Leuenberg Agreement. Both texts as well 
as the Accra document make it necessary to examine statements on consensus 
acquired in bilateral or multilateral dialogues and to consider how such 
findings could be translated into practical action. 

The subject of Ministry and Ordination had occupied the Ecumenical 
Committee already in 1954-57, at that time under the keyword "apostolic 
succession". In the fifties, too, it was a question of the true catholicity 
and apostolicity of the church. Yet in concrete terms, the study was keyed 
to intra-Lutheran understanding of the meaning and the shaping of the episco- 
pate. It is a consequence of the changed ecumenical situation, especially 
as regards the relationship with the Roman Catholic church, that, twenty 
years later, the inter-church aspect comes to the foreground. With all due 
respect for the work done in the past, the new perspectives did not admit 
of its results being simply adopted. 


2. In the autumn of 1973, the Committee suggested that the work 
already done on this study be included in the project initiated by the 
Department of Studies of the Lutheran World Federation, "The Identity of the 
Church and its Service to the Whole Human Being", as one of the contribu- 
tions within the orbit of the German National Committee. The Ecumenical 
(Study) Committee realized that the aims and the nature of the problems it 
had set itself could not be fitted smoothly into the conception of the 
Ecclesiology Study of the Lutherán World Federation. Nevertheless, the 
Committee did not regard this proposal primarily as an easy way out. For 
the subject of "Ministries and Ordination in the Ecumenical Context" doubt- 
less also concerns an aspect of the identity of the church and its service 
in the world. It seemed meaningful to put to the test whether such a study, 
being more strongly informed by the dogmatic tradition, could be linked to 
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the case-study method that proceeds from local conflicts. And, finally, 
it was considered that the very themes of the Study Committee reflected a 
very definite situation prevailing in Central Europe today, which needed to 
be developed in theological terms. 

Concretely, the result was that the Committee's study at first fol- 
lowed its own planning. It could be included in the LWF study only as a 
model for "dogmatic" study work. Whether its results can be meaningful - 
as we hope they will be - for the whole project will have to be examined 
at the end. 


3. The participants in the study in the main were the members of 

the Committee; some work was commissioned and for certain themes guest con- 
tributions were invited. The different contributions were submitted to the 
plenary in the form of lectures. The lecturers were asked to summarize the 
lectures and the subsequent discussion in the form of theses. A sub-committee 
was constituted for the preparation of the final report, which is to be in 

the form of theses, too. It had been scheduled to have this text passed in 
September 1976 and then to submit it to the church leadership. In the mean- 
time, however, this has been postponed for half a year. As a conclusion of 
the work, it is planned to publish the lectures with the final theses. 


In the framework of the study, the following lectures were given: 
Questions on the Church Ministry in View of Reception by the 
Church (Cathedral Dean Professor Scheele, now bishop suffragan 
in Paderborn), September 1973; 


The Discussion on the Church Ministry in Catholic Theology 
(Professor Finkenzeller, Munich), March 1974; 


The Spiritual Ministry in the Wittenberg Reformation and in the 
Old Church (Professor Kretschmar, Munich), March 1974; 


The Understanding of Ministry in the Anglican Tradition and the 
Present (Professor Gassmann, Strasbourg), September 1974; 


Problems of the Orthodox Understanding of Ministry (Professor 
Kretschmar, Munich), March 1975; 


Problems of Agreement with the Orthodox Church in View of 
Practical Experiences (Professor Heyer, Heidelberg), March 1975; 


The Anglican Understanding of the Church in the Light of Today's 
Crisis and Renewal of the Ministry (Professor Schmidt, Heidel- 
berg), October 1975; 
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The Church Ministry in Modern Protestantism (Professor Baur, 
Munich), October 1975; 


The Ecumenical Discussion on the Ministry in the Light of the 
New Testament (Professor Roloff, Erlangen), March 1976; 


Systematic Aspects Concerning the Ecumenical Discussion on the 
Question of Ministries (Professor Andersen, Neuendettelsau), 
September 1976. 


4. One of the points of departure, which was not given specific 
thematic treatment, is the observation that, in terms of church sociology, the 
manifestations and functions of the spiritual ministry in the major German 
Churches have come so close to each other that the theological differences in 
the teaching on ministries become less and less important for the congrega- 
tions. Whereas the possibility of altar community very much occupies 
congregations beyond denominational borders - as a result of increasingly 
frequent interdenominational marriages -, the question of reciprocal recog- 
nition of ordination and ministries, including that of the reform of church 
ministries, is thus not a subject directly reflecting problems of the 
congregations. Rather, there is a tension here between traditional posi- 
tions regarding church doctrine and congregational piety. 

For the study this entailed not only taking up theological questio- 
ning with regard to these traditional positions on teaching, such as emerges 
e.g. from the "Memorandum on Ministries", but also to take into account the 
concrete reality of the spiritual ministry in the church. This concrete 
historical reality also had to be considered when the form of the ministry 
in other confessional churches, with which the Lutheran World Federation 
engages in dialogue, was at issue. 

As a rule, the lectures combined historical, systematical and practi- 
cal theological reflections. If the theme lent itself to it, experiences of 
bilateral dialogues were included as well. 

In the field of historical stock-taking, it emerged that the struc- 
ture of ministry that had developed in the early church continues to be 
very significant for Christianity today in the different confessional 
churches. In the Middle Ages in the Occident it had certainly changed pro- 
foundly; the priest ordained for administering the sacrifice of the mass came 
to be regarded as the true office-holder. The Wittenberg Reformation, how- 
ever, considered the Old Church episcopate to be the scriptural model for 
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the congregational ministry of its time.  Anglicans and Roman Catholics in 
later times also had recourse to the early period, though with the differ- 
ence that for them the hierarchical ministry, which distinguishes between 
consecration of bishops and ordination of priests, served as the norm; 

the congregational ministry is based on the early church presbyter. In the 
Orthodox church, however, the early Christian tradition remained more 


strongly alive, according to which it is the bishop who is the true office- 





holder in the church. It would be a subject of its own to investigate why 
the history of modern Protestantism in Central Europe to a large extent 
has become the history as well of the crises of the reformatory understand- 
ing of the ministry. 

This brief historical outline raises a number of questions. First, 
several issues that for a long time have been discussed in a controversial 
manner appear in a new light. If, in terms of the Reformation, it is true 
that every parish pastor is a bishop, then it becomes difficult clearly to 
formulate the demand for 'episcopal succession' and 'historical episcopate' 
as concerns the Lutheran church; on the other hand, the Lutheran tradition 
is clearly deficient, too, in the theological treatment of the task of 
establishing supra-parish authority by isolating certain tasks from the 
'episcopal'/pastoral ministry to the regional level. This would have impli- 
cations also for ordination, which have not been fully discussed in detail 
but are likely, on the whole, to confirm the tendencies and theses of the 
‘Memorandum on Ministries'. 

These observations on the special significance of the early-church 
tradition for the shaping of the church ministry and its possible importance 
for interdenominational relations today is, however, now put to the test 
by the fact that, indisputedly, this structure of ministries is but post- 
apostolic, in other words, it cannot be verified directly on the basis of 
the New Testament by historical-exegetical means. This means two things: 
However clearly our churches are marked by the structure of the ministry as 
it evolved in the 2nd century and however much this tradition stood the 
test of history, it will, nevertheless, not be possible to consider it the 
final criterion for the unity and identity of the church - however undeni- 
able its continued value as a model. On the other hand, it can be an 
important insight that the church ministry's theological legitimation 
lies precisely in its decisive task of preserving the apostolic heritage, 
the gospel of Jesus Christ; the functions of leading the congregation 
and the mission of representing the unity of the church only indirectly 


arise from this. This ministry takes its task and its authority from the 
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apostolic mission; it is not identical with the general priesthood of all 
the baptized. Once the church ministry is no longer unreflectedly seen 

in continuity with the Old Testament ministry of sacrificial priest, then 
the controversy has lost its former point of reference, i.e. whether the 
church ministry is to be derived from the general priesthood or from the 
apostolic mission. The question of whether and in which sense the ordained 
ministry should nevertheless be related to the Old Testament priesthood and 
to the New Testament priesthood of the baptized, in other words whether it 
was itself of a sacerdotal nature, emerged at the end of the study work; it 
remained open as the answers normally given - including those contained in 
the Accra document - did not, in the Committee's opinion, constitute a suf- 


ficient basis for a clear statement. 


5. All churches in the oikumene are faced with the tasks that 
result from such insights. This justifies their inclusion in the study work 
of the Lutheran World Federation. Yet it is the Lutheran churches of Western 
Germany that are directly addressed by the Ecumenical Study Committee. 
Therefore, the planned conclusions and recommendations - though not yet 
adopted at the time of finishing this report in October 1976 - above all have 
the German situation in mind. If the church ministrv (in the sense of CA V) 
and the many offices undoubtedly alive in our congregations are to be dis- 
tinguished without being torn apart, then it must be clarified in what 
consists the special mission of the ministrv, ordination to which is done 
by the laying on of hands and prayer with binding reference to the apostolic 
word in the form of the confession of the church, and for which services 
and vocations members of the congregation are being received. Surely, the 
criterion for this cannot be the full-time pastoral office with university 
background, as is current in Europe. It is noted that, within the meaning 
of the early church and the Wittenberg Reformation, the task of public 
proclamation and administration of the sacraments normally should not be 
torn assunder, even though it is not disputed occasional special mandates, 
limited in time and place, separated from the ordained ministry, may be 
expedient. In any case, ordination is based on this mission, blessing 
and authorization for public proclamation of the Word of God. This mis- 
sion involves the whole human being to whom it is given, without limita- 
tion in time or place. Thus, ordination is the relevant prerequisite for 
the exercise of the ordained ministry in the regional, supra-congrega- 
tional sphere. If this task has its ultimate doctrinal basis in the mission 
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of the Apostles given them by the Risen Lord, then it must be recognized 
even where ordination has not been conferred in a Lutheran church, provided 
that this act of ordination includes the basic elements of mission, bless- 
ing and authorization to this office by the laying on of hands and prayer. 
In the case of changing over to the office of a Lutheran church, special 
reference should be made to this ordination in the initiation into the new 
tasks, including a new obligation to the apostolic word in the form of 

the Lutheran confession. A special, at first intra-Lutheran problem arises 
from the fact that some Lutheran churches ordain women while others do not 
consider this to be scriptural. Even though one can consider that this dif- 
ference has been overcome within the United Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Germany, since ordained women are recognized everywhere as the holders of 
the ordained church ministry, the task remains in the ecumenical field of 
arguing in favour of the ordination of women as being permitted by the 
Scriptures. In addition, the problem arises, in particular vis-a-vis the 
Roman Catholic church, as to how to understand the special task of binding 
teaching within and in relation to the universal church ("Ministry of St. 
Peter"). In any case, even the Lutheran church will be unable to dispute 
that this mission exists, especially when it denies that it is bound to the 
person of the Bishop of Rome. At first, such an insight is more likely to 
aggravate than to diminish conflicts, as we cannot any longer simply shrug 
off that which happens in other churches and denominations as if it did not 
concern us at all. At the same time, this entails that the unfamiliar 
question concerning the institutions of unity and community of the church 


appears in a new formulation. 


6. Here might lie the real significance of this study work for the 
Ecclesiology Study of the Lutheran World Federation. It encouraged the parti- 
cipating churches to ask the question about the identity of the church, mainly 
in terms of local integrity, so as to liberate these churches for service 
and mission where they are. As seen in the study work, local conflicts often 
point to world-wide dependency, economically for instance between the South 
and the North, or arising from socio-ethical traditions concerning the role 
of women in the church. The criteria for evaluating local conflict situa- 
tions must not spring from such an evaluation itself but can only come from 
the promise and the claim of the gospel, as reflected in the "marks of the 
church" (notae ecclesiae), the attribute of the church in the Nicene Creed, 
the statements of CA VII and Luther's work "On the Councils and the Church". 
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This whole, specifically Lutheran concept of the 'marks of the church' 
hinges on the identity of the church being visible - whereby visibility does 
not signify absence of ambiguity and identification remains bound to faith. 
Because God's acts are hidden, faith turns to the audible and visible mani- 
festations of His promise. When asking the question about the identity of 
the church where it is, the question must also be asked about the local 
'institutions' of unity and identity. The basic element of the 'local' 
church is the worshipping congregation. Its identity is jeopardized in a 
multitude of conflicts, which the studies of the participating churches 
investigated. This local worshipping congregation that will have to stand 
the test in its service to the whole human being is constituted by the pre- 
sence of God in the proclamation and in the sacraments. Proclamation and 
administration of the sacraments, as well as the office of the Keys, belong 
to the genuine tasks of the ordained ministry - Luther even included it 
among the marks of the church. Hence, the reciprocally recognized ministry 
belongs to the inalienable structures of the unity and the identity of a 
church that learns to understand itself in an ecumenical context. This is 
true, first, in the sphere of the local community but then also in the 
supra-regional and universal context. 

It is a peculiarity of Lutheran churches that they developed very 
different constitutions and that they construct and name their main minis- 
tries in different ways. ‘This has made it difficult to identify the various 
categorizations. If missionary societies in the North and churches in the 
South confront each other or if for a long time missionaries have been sent 
out to serve in other continents and yet their mission was not considered 
on a par with ordination, then these were or are consequences of an unclari- 
fied understanding of the ministry. Problems, too, of bringing together 
several local Lutheran churches, including congregations with a different 
colour of skin, touch at the root of the understanding of the ministry: 
community at the Lord's table, which is to determine daily life, requires 
that such a Eucharistic meal is not given on the basis of the authority 
and within the boundaries of the congregation in question but on the basis 
of the full powers of the mission of Christ, who wants one church of all 
nations. The self-responsibility of each local church is founded in the 
mission of the one same Lord; for this reason, what corresponds to the 
recognition of self-reliance is the recognition of the ministry. 

What has been said here, first, in the intra-Lutheran context, is 


equally true when we ask the question about the unity of the church in 
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confessing Christ beyond denominational borders. Not so much through isola- 
ted doctrinal dialogue but through real decisions does the Lutheran church 
begin to be capable of consensus at all, that is to say, once it includes 
its understanding of the ministry and, in turn, recognizes the authority 

of the partner church, which is rooted in Christ. Factually, this has long 
Since been the case. Yet, it could be that structures of church sociality, 
accepted without theological examination, were more decisive factors in this 
than the recognition of one of the marks of the church in the partner whom I 
encounter. To discover this and to help in the clarification could be the 
contribution of the study "The Ordained Ministry in the Ecumenical Context" 
to the Ecclesiology Study of the Lutheran World Federation. 


(Translated from the German by Dorothea Millwood) 
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35. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY (University of Heidelherg) 


Luther's Understanding of the Church 
and its Implications for the Political Community 


(Results of a Seminar conducted in relation with 
the study on "The Identity of the Church") 


Reporters: G. Scharffenorth and H.E. Tédt 
Part I: Hypotheses 


Year after year, Luther research all over the world publishes an abun- 
dance of new studies. But it seems that one question so far has been largely 
neglected: the implications of Luther's understanding of the church for the 
political community, that is, for what in German usage today we usually call 
State and Society. There are many reasons for this. For one thing, the 
theological ideas underlying Luther's ecclesiology have been intensely stu- 
died, but less attention has been given to their implications for the con- 
crete actions of the church in the community. For another, it was probably 
thought that with the extremely thorough investigation of the doctrine of the 
two kingdoms, which often concentrated on the relationship between "church 
and state", all the crucial insights had been gained and one did not then 
connect them to Luther's urgent advice and teachings concerning the economy, 
schooling and education, the relations between men and women (in marriage 
and family), etc., in other words, questions concerning "church and society." 
Finally, the modern concepts and categories by which we interpret Luther 
prevent us from becoming aware of connections in Luther which in modern 
times, because of ever-increasing specialization, have been cut or loo- 
sened. It is now often secular historians who can teach us again that in the 
16th century political, legal and social institutions had a meaning totally 
different from the meaning we give them from the perspective of today. It is 
hard for contemporary people to understand how Luther - in spite of his not 
wanting to see the world ruled according to the gospel - could still insist 
on the Sermon on the Mount being a binding precept for Christian conduct in 
economic life. 

The following reflections are on these hitherto neglected questions. 

To make it clear from the beginning that our results conflict with prevail- 
ing convictions in Luther research and represent an attempt to change them on 


the basis of new insights, we have formulated six "hypotheses." They are fol- 
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lowed each time by representative dissenting views to enable the reader to 
recognize early on which questions need clarification. The "hypotheses" are 
formulated concisely and hence their content is abbreviated. The subsequent 
text, which will confirm or refute them, is in two parts. 

The first part, following the six hypotheses, will deal with the topic 


of the concept of the church - political community - on the basis of rele- 


vant writings by Luther and on the basis of historical materials. The second 


part will examine how the Church Orders of the Reformation related to the 





ecclesiological thinking and impulses of the Reformer. Here we are estab- 
lishing a connection that so far has found little attention in Luther 
research and church history. The results might be interesting for the self- 


understanding of Lutheranism and for the determination of its tasks. 


Hypotheses 


1. Luther's understanding of the church found its comprehensive- 
ness and precise form only through the process of dialogue, in which he had 
been engaged with widely divergent groups of church people, clergy and poli- 
tical leaders ever since he had posted the theses on the church door at 
Wittenberg. 


Opposite View: Luther, as an individual, brought about a 
change by his spiritual and theological recognition of "justification by 
grace alone", a change so decisive that it only required application to 
practice and, hence, is to be seen as a one-way road. It cannot be under- 
stood as a dialogue process. 

2: The major issues of reform of his time, prevailing political 
and social conflicts (knights, peasants) and the socio-economic tensions 
(trading companies, questions of pricing, circulation of money) obliged 
Luther not only to give advice and to take positons again and again, but 
also to formulate concretely the basic tenets of his theology with regard 
to these conflicts. Luther's understanding of the proper sphere of church 
activity was formed and clarified especially in connection with this task. 
The great patterns of argumentation he developed (the doctrine of God's 
Twofold Governance of the World, the Teaching Concerning the Nature of 
Offices) can be understood properly only if they are interpreted in the 
context of this practice-oriented concept of the church. 

Opposite View: Luther concentrated so much on baisc theolo- 


gical questions and understood the church so predominantly from spiritual 
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aspects that, especially after the Peasants' Wars, he was obliged to take a 
reserved and conservative stand on the political and economic questions of his 
time. In general he conformed to the prevailing orders and trends of his 
time and criticized them only occasionally and from a moral standpoint. As a 
mirror image of this view, leftist criticism claims that Luther was essen- 
tially a "servant of princes". 

cx In view of the strong resonance Luther provoked and of the many 
inquiries addressed to him, the Reformer had to get used to the role of coun- 


sellor on church and public matters. Luther did not separate counselling on 





spiritual and counselling on temporal matters. Rather, he made distinctions 
where previously the issues had been intermingled and he coordinated spiri- 
tual and temporal matters where for a long time they had been separated so 
that the binding force of Christian precepts had paled. The substantive 
basis of his counselling was biblical exegesis applied with great earnest- 
ness to his own times; it obliged the Reformer thoroughly to examine concrete 
conditions. In particular, he critically analyzed the role that church 
doctrine and practice as well as church law had played in the origin and the 
legitimation of existing social ills. 

Opposite View: Luther's own doctrine of the two kingdoms funda- 
mentally delineated his function as spiritual counsellor, namely that he 


wanted to be seen merely as minister to individual consciences. Whatever his 





concrete expressions on political and social issues may be, they arise from 
an emotional solidarity with his own people or must be interpreted as occa- 
sional, visionary insights. 

4. With incredible acuity, Luther pointed out the consequences 
arising from the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount and other biblical 





texts over against the trends that had led to an early-bourgeois cash 
economy and possessive individualism and continued after the Reformation. 
He raised his voice against the socially deforming effects of these devel- 
opments and set down precise guidelines for all people to live together 
in justice and fairness and favouring the growing class of the poor. Of 
Christians he demanded a spirit of sacrifice (e.g. not insisting on their 
rights; not charging interest) which sharply contrasted with customary 
conduct and which was to have the character of witness. In his view such 
conduct by Christians was an essential contribution to peace in the com- 
munity and not unreasonable in the circumstances, nay, reasonable in the 


deepest sense, namely linking reason with love. 
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Opposite View: Luther refrained from basing his proposals con- 
cerning the traffic of money and goods on the Sermon on the Mount. His 
refusal of asceticism caused him to place high value on property, assigning 
it a basic role in the economy as a whole. (Thus, H. Barge, Luther und 

der Frühkapitalismus, 1956, and many others.) 

5. In distinction from the definition of the two minimum criteria 
for determining the presence of the church in CA VII, Luther saw the church 
much more comprehensively as the locus of the ongoing sanctification of the 
believers, engendered by God, and defined it in a more differentiated 
way by seven characteristics. This ecclesiology finds its historical ex- 
pression - as we wish to show - in the Church Orders of Lutheran Reforma- 
tion. Luther's view on the influence of Christians on the community cannot 
be understood unless it is seen as brought about by the living church. Star- 
ting from biblical exegetical insights, Luther developed the doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers and of the right of the congregation to judge 


on all doctrine. He outlines a structured multiplicity of inter-dependent 
offi 





es (first, but not alone, is the preaching office, for its part 
implemented by several others) 





stries and responsibilities. In agree- 





ment with Paul's doctrine of charismata, Luther demanded that they work in 
concert. In this way, he created important theological conditions for the 
formulation of the Church Orders in the l6th century. 

Opposite View: As a consequence ot his theology, Luther 
concentrated exclusively on the preaching office and the spiritual office. 
Luther's lack of concern for law apparent in this and his low interest in the 
concrete structuring of the church, in the setting-up of offices and in the 
organization of the active congregation made it necessary that organizational 
principles for the church be taken from elsewhere, which paved the way for 


church government by the sovereign. 





6. No doubt, Luther's concepts of church and community must be 
understood to a large extent in the context of his times. Nevertheless, 
Lutheran theology must examine the relationship between Lutheranism today - 
and its theology! - and Luther's own intentions. Such an analysis shows 
that some of Luther's central insights have been forgotten or were pursued 
and implemented only within a very restricted frame of reference. It is 
striking how deficiencies in Lutheranism today with regard to Luther's 
understanding of the church are often identical with shortcomings that young 
Lutheran churches feel and confront painfully in the old traditional Lutheran 


churches. For this reason, the worldwide communication among the Lutheran 
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family of churches in ecumenical alliance is likely to be stimulated greatly 
by joint, critical recourse to Luther's authentic theology. The task of 





liberating Luther from the confinement and distortions arising from many 
traditions of Lutheranism is apparently urgent. 

Opposite View: Lutheranism, apart from many shortcomings and 
weaknesses, has in essence stood fast as the historical realization of 
Luther's ecclesiological and theological intentions. Hence, the heritage 
of the Reformation as determined by history, whose effects persist in 


Lutheranism today, must be stressed as a priority in ecumenism. There is 





no reason to question it by critical recourse to Luther's authentic theo- 
logy. 

However, this view easily gives rise to the negative mirror- 
image claim that Luther's theology and understanding of the church was 


unacceptable due to unacceptable elements in Lutheranism today. 


Part II: Church Orders of the Reformation 


by G. Scharffenorth 


1. Initiatives for Renewal in the Community 


Luther's writings on penance and grace, baptism and Holy Communion, on 
brotherhood, freedom and good works by Christians (1518 - 1521) were adopted 
by broad groups of the Christian community soon after their appearance. They 
led to the insight that the long-hoped-for reform of a no longer credible 
church could take place only if all sincere Christians began the change with 
themselves. Criticism of the papacy alone could not bring about any change, 
for it had guarded itself against the criticism prescribed by the gospel so 
that, because of the concentration of power in the highest spiritual office, 
all attempts at reform failed. Over against the unceasing concern about per- 
sonal salvation, urging pious Christians to religious performances without ever 
dispelling the fear of purgatory, Luther developed the main parts of Chris- 
tian faith in a manner that opened up ways of common action and gave rise to 
hope. Without instructions from spiritual or temporal authorities, laity 
and clergy took steps to implement their insights, at least within their own 
spheres of responsibility. The determination with which they endeavoured to 
gain clarity in difficult conflicts on the gospel imperatives and on how these 
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could be witnessed credibly in daily life showed that, for the faithful, it 
was a question of overcoming the discrepancy between faith and action. The 
indignation at the papacy and the resistance against frozen Roman forms of 
piety were factors that precipitated this process. In Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
Wittenberg (1522), Breslau, Strasbourg, Leisnig, Ratisbon (1523), Reval, 
Königsberg, Danzig, Magdeburg, Stralsund, Coburg (1524), Erfurt (1525), Alten- 
burg, Naumburg and Hamburg (1527) groups of citizens tried to implement 
Christ's commandments by formulating church orders and common chest ordinances 
Z Kastenordnungen / as the basis for a life together in accordance with faith. 
With a time-lag of a few years, this movement also seized territorial 
states / Lünder / and principalities: Prussia (1524), the territory of Hadeln, 
Hesse (1526), Brunswick, Brandenburg, Saxony (1528), Württemberg (1535) and 
the Neumark (1538). In the course of this process of change, Luther was asked 
for advice or for his position on individual questions by numerous councilmen 
and princes. We know this from the small town of Leisnig, as he later contri- 
buted the preface to its Ordinance of a Common Chest. In research, this 
consultative work up to now has been considered only a marginal manifestation 


of his extensive theological activity and of his influence on the hoiders 





of political power (authorities). The church orders themselves, however, 
are part of the Reformation and the contemporary significance of Luther's 
theology can hardly be grasped unless one is acquainted with them. They re- 
flect more than the echo of his preachings and sermons. In them we encounter 
those forces within the Christian community that by their questions, objec- 
tions and expectations obliged Luther to continue to develop his concepts of 
faith and of the church. Without "his beloved Germans", with their marked 
desire for justice, their sincere and simple need for faith and the danger 
that their eminent economic efficiency would usually determine their con- 
sciousness of self, he would not have become the great Reformer. His friends 
and colleagues, Johannes Bugenhagen, Martin Bucer, Caspar Creuciger, and 
others concentrated more strongly on the laborious task of counselling com- 
munities, cities and territorial states that wanted to introduce reforms. 
Luther was fully occupied with clarifying fundamental theological questions 
and contributing, as requested, to topical political problems. The Brun- 
Swick church order written by Bugenhagen (his father confessor) induced many 
cities to modify already existing church and common chest orders or it 
served as a model for new orders: Hamburg (1529), Minden, Göttingen (1530), 
Lübeck, Soest, Wittenberg, Bremen (1531-34), Halle, Osnabrück, Bergedorf, 
Hildesheim (1541-44). The Danish church order was formulated with Bugen- 
hagen's personal assistance and subsequently influenced the church struc- 


tures of other Nordic countries. 
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2. On the Development of Local and Regional Churches 


Inspired by the diaconic movement of the Evangelical Church, A.L. Rich- 
ter was the first to create an awareness, in the 19th century, of Die Kirchen- 


ordnungen des 16. Jahrhunderts (Vol. I, among others, South-German towns, 





Strasbourg, Weimar, 1846). Emil Sehling undertook the task of making a com- 
plete survey with brief comments of the church orders of the Reformation. 
Vols. I and II include Saxony, Thuringia and adjacent areas (published 1902- 
1904), Vol. III the March of Brandenburg, Upper and Lower Lusatia, Silesia 
(1909), Vol. IV the Duchy of Prussia, Poland and Pomerania (1911), Vol. V 
Livonia, Estonia, Courland, Mecklenburg, Lübeck, Lauenburg, the territory of 
Hadeln, and Hamburg (1913). His enterprise was continued only after the 
Second World War: Vol. VI Lower Saxony: 1. the Guelfic regions, Wolfenbüt- 
tel, Lüneburg, Brunswick (1955); 2. the principality of Kallenbach, GBt- 
tingen, Grubenhagen with the towns of GBttingen, Nordheim, Hannover, Hameln, 
Einbeck, the county of Hoyer, Diepholz (1957); it is not yet completed. This 
legal-historical research makes it possible to group the church orders accor- 
ding to their genesis and underlying principle (e.g. Bugenhagen's order of 
Brunswick with over 16 orders informed by it; the Articles of the Schwabach 
Visitation Convention of the same year as the basis for the orders in the 
territory of the Margreve George of Brandenburg (1533); these Articles, more- 
over, determined South- and West-German towns such as Nuremberg, Schweinfurt, 
Worms and Cologne, as well as the territorial states of Württemberg and the 
Palatinate-Neuburg). Several church orders blend Lutheran and Upper-German- 
Swiss elements, e.g. the Strasbourg church order drawn up by Martin Bucer 
(1553), which became effective after deliberation and by decision of the 
Synod. The church order of the Palatinate (1563) is an example of the fusion 
of Saxon-Lutheran, South-German, Swiss, French and Dutch elements. 

2.1 An analysis of these documents shows that the church orders and 
common chest ordinances written before 1528 were the result of initiatives 
by citizens, usually laymen, in many big cities and in some medium and small 
towns. After thorough consultation with the Reformers, the local pastors then 
drafted the texts. The orders came into effect by parish decision. Excep- 
tions are: 1. the orders of the bishops of Samland, Pomesania and Prussia who, 
however, enacted them not in their capacity as temporal princes but as judices 
ordinarii; 2. the orders of Joh. Lang for Erfurt and of Thomas Mintzer for 
Allstedt (German Church Ministry)/ "Deutsches Kirchenamt" /, both issued as 
a result of their re-interpretation of the teaching office; in addition, 
the Hessian church order drafted by Franz Lambert and enacted by Duke Philip. 


The new organization of church life came to pass, with local variations, 
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in a manner similar to that documented for Magdeburg (1524): "The honour- 
able council consulted with the congregation and agreed that a number of men 
should be chosen from the parish, who were to act for the best of the con- 
gregation so that Christ's teaching and the holy gospel were given prio- 
rity. This was done; several persons were elected who met and ... delibera- 
ted together and told their council ..." what should happen. It was under- 
taken to initiate all changes in the fear of God, in Christian love, unity 
and friendship; for it does not behoove Christians to "act rebelliously and 
impatiently" but "with the help of weapons that Paul calls faith, love and 
righteousness". Thus from every guild "four men were nominated, who would 
subsequently confer with their fellow guildsmen on the proposed articles 

and demand an answer from them, namely, whether they would stand up for the 
realization of Evangelical teaching and for the articles in question. If 
anyone refused to do so, he should not be pressed to the word of God but he 
Should be left to treat the word of God in his own fashion, for God knows 
them that are His and the Father knows what is due to Christ." In con- 
clusion, it is said: "We, the elected, after due consultation with all our 
preachers, have deliberated, agreed on and written down all these articles 
and all of us, together with the whole congregation, are willing to sacri- 
fice life and limb for them, if need and the honour of God require it ... 
Therefore, the whole congregation humbly and assiduously requests the honour- 
able and wise council to assist in this matter so that these articles be 
instituted in due substance and proper form and be implemented by us" (Sehling 
Bu 

Thus, the municipal authorities did not initiate reforms by virtue of 
their powers. An attempt was made to obtain the voluntary participation of 
the congregation by encouraging the setting up of new bodies for theneces- 
sary decision-making. Yet, the authorities, by means of their powers, 
ensured the legality of the agreed orders. Difficulties often arose in the 
implementation; it is known that the reform-conscious Leisnig municipal coun- 
cil did not want to forego its claims in foundations in favour of the direc- 
tors of the common chest. 

2:2 This spontaneous renewal movement in cities and in some prin- 
cipalities was compelled, under political pressure from Rome, from the 
Emperor and from princes and bishops loyal to Rome, to defend to outsiders 
the new forms of life. Hence, the drawing up of the church orders carried 


additional weight. A second stage in the organization of the church began. 





Positive and negative experiences with reforms up to then were included in 


the Schwabach and the Saxon Articles of Visitation of 1528, which, as such, 
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were not church orders. The scheme for the Visitors' instruction indicated, 
on the one hand, the main items of Christian faith as a guide to regulate 
church life, according to circumstances; on the other, it recommends a num- 
ber of practical procedures (daily prayers and lessons in church, questions of 
schooling, and others) without committing the parishes with regard to their 
decisions on existing or new orders. The church orders of the second and 
third Reformation decades endeavour, as the previous ones did, to communi- 
cate the fundamental theological insights in simple, popular language, as 
being the reason and cause for the new regulations. This was evidently done 
to allow for spontaneity of devout action and, at the same time, to enjoin 
the components of faith (incarnation of Christ, baptism, Holy Communion, 
forgiveness, sanctification, prayer, cross and resurrection, eternal life) 
as a binding basis. 

2.3 The Visitation of local churches and schools began as early as 
1526 as an aid in the difficult transition period. By breaking with tradi- 
tional modes of behaviour, serious conflicts arose for individuals, families 
and groups; the dissolution of monasteries and convents, whose property under 
effective law devolved upon the respective sovereigns or, in cities, upon the 
municipal council, led to extremely complicated legal problems that had 
to be solved. Most bishops refused to assume this difficult task, even 
those who did not rigourously reject Luther's theology. The authorities, as 
the assigns of the dissolved monasteries and foundations, had to be involved. 
The petition to the Elector of Saxony in Luther's Preface to Melanchthon's 
Visitation Instructions (1528), to give legal protection to implementation of 
the re-established old church office of visitation of the EPISCOPOI, may not be 
interpreted either as an endorsement of church government by the sovereign 
or its introduction in practice. It is written: This office of Visitation 
is a "pressing need" and, in accordance with the Old and the New Testaments, 
it would be a "divinely wholesome thing ... if pastors and Christian congre- 
gations might be visited". "However, since none of us felt a call or defi- 
nite command to do this ... no one has dared to undertake it. Preferring to 
«+. be guided by love's office, we have respectfully appealed to the illus- 
trious and noble prince and lord, John, Duke of Saxony ... that out of Chris- 
tian love (since he is not obligated to do so as a temporal sovereign) and by 
God's will for the benefit of the Gospel and the welfare of the wretched 
Christians in his territory, His Electoral Grace might call and ordain to 
this office several competent persons... While His Electoral Grace is not 
obligated to teach and to rule in spiritual affairs, he is obligated as 
temporal sovereign to so order things that strife, rioting, and rebellion do 


not arise among his subjects" (Am.Ed. 40, pp.269, 271-2). In both the above- 
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mentioned Articles of Visitation, it is a basic requirement that the spiritual 
office, without limitation of its powers, is independent from the temporal 
government. It is true, though, that in the course of history the participa- 
tion of the sovereigns in the nomination of the visitors and in the actual 
Visitation was the legal basis for "confirming" the sovereign as summus epis- 
kopus. However, the church orders of the second and third decades do not 
overthrow Luther's principle with regard to the organization of church life: 


Sine vi humano, sed verbo Dei. 


3. Problems of Transition 


3.1 The Visitations of 1526 and 1527 had brought full awareness, 
frightening for all involved, of the internal and external decay of the church. 
There were pastors whose education was inadequate for preaching the gospel; 
their knowledge of Latin was sufficient for lessons, mass and prayers but not 
for exegesis of texts; their level of knowledge was so modest that they were 
unable to work out the actual problems of their parishioners with them. There 
were parishes that gladly put an end to many inconvenient abuses within the 
church but were not prepared to assume the burdens (cost) of parish life; 
obstinate councilmen and noblemen unwilling to give up their claims in foun- 
dations and other rights. The break with traditional modes of religiousness 
was too profound to put into practice everywhere new forms of parish life at 
short notice. Mendicancy as an opportunity for good works, idolatry, and 
consecrations as expressions of piety, had to be ended. Pastors, parishes 
and authorities needed instructions to recognize in what way they had hither- 
to disregarded God's commandments and had become guilty towards their neigh- 
bours and towards the needy. It was not permitted to conceal "public sins". 
Hence, the learning of the catechism and penitential sermons were greatly 
stressed in the practices of the transitional years. Most of what had been 
relied on - fasting, pilgrimages, alms, the multitude of prayers, endowments 
and the building of churches - had proved to be sham security. Luther's 
proclamation to trust in God, not in human efforts, required changes right 
down to everyday habits. To recognize that "Christ acquired for us right- 
eousness, life and blessedness" and makes a new life possible was only "a 
beginning to enter" the process of sanctification through which the church 
lives (Second and Third Articles). Not to trust in "what we do" but to open 
up to the experience of "what God does and gives" required patience and the 
strength not to relent in the hope that hearing God's word together, pray- 
ing and acting together would result in the church changing its shape. 


In view of the external pressures (several attempts to enact the Edict 
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of Worms, among other things), for reasons of survival it would have seemed 
appropriate to involve the authorities increasingly on an institutional level. 
Yet the three basic documents of 1528 - the 'Bugenhagen church order for Bruns- 
wick, the Swabian and Schwabach Articles of Visitation - show that no con- 
cessions were made, in spite of all the difficulties in connexion with the 
fundamental issue, the clear distinction between the secular and the spiritual 
office. The trust prevailed that "God gives himself completely to us, with 
all his gifts and his power ...: the Father gives us all creation, Christ all 
his works, the Holy Sprit all his gifts" ("Large Catechism", Third Article, 
The Confessions, p. 420). Yet the second and third Reformation decades were 
no triumphant affair. The church orders do not conceal human weaknesses, 
resistances and conflicts. But they attest to the confident expectation that, 
by voluntary action according to God's commandment, faith "would be exer- 
cised, would grow and increase and that by our giving testimony and by our 
good conduct others, too, would be inspired" ("Apology IV"). 

That Luther's doctrine of justification aimed at such growth in faith and 
its fruit was understood and taken up as the task of the church. The preambles 
or individual clauses of the church orders again and again state this aim. The 
same applies to statements by Melanchthon in the "Apology" on the life and 
works of the congregation. The opponents' criticism at the Diet of Augsburg 
that Luther's doctrine prohibited "good works" made him expound more amply 
on the action of sanctification in this apologia than his wisdom had origi- 
nally advised him to do. Here the justification artical of CA is entitled 
"Love and the Keeping of the Law". "After we have been justified and regenera- 
ted by faith, therefore, we begin to fear and love God, to pray and expect 
help from him, to thank and praise him, and to submit to him in our afflic- 
tions. Then we also begin to love our neighbor because our hearts have 


spiritual and holy impulses" ... "/'But / he teaches that it is faith that 





properly accepts the forgiveness of sins, though love, confession, and other 
good fruits ought to follow." ... "Good works should be done because God has 
commanded them (Eph. 2)" (The Confessions, pp. 124, 128, 133). 

Besides, these statements refer to a danger, at that time only latent 
in the ranks: namely, of concluding from the doctrine of justification that 
Christians, conscious of Christ's act of propitiation, were allowed to with- 
draw to the circle of the faithful and leave the world to go its own way. In 
Order to make them learn to bear witness to God's will by word and deed, the 
Articles of Visitation, as well as some church orders, stress the need for 


instruction in the Ten Commandments, and that as the basis of preaching the 


law and of the promised sanctification.) 
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332 Acting from one's own free will is the fundamental principle 
of all church orders in accordance with Gal. 5:1-14 and 1 Peter 5:1-3. It 
is evident that Luther's discussion, in the Invocavit Sermons of 1522, of the 
inseparable connexion between faith and love, between observance of the 
commandments and patience with those fellow-creatures who are unable to "run" 
or to "walk", perhaps able only to "creep", were taken into account (Am. Ed. 
51, p. 72). It was attempted to avoid the danger mentioned there of Chris- 
tians believing that they were "compelled by force to submit to the majority" 
(p. 76). The negative experiences with over-hasty reforms (Karlstadt in 
Wittenberg, 1522; Thomas Müntzer, Allstedt) or with not distinguishing bet- 
ween the "ius verbi" and the "executio" (p. 76) thus were borne in mind when 
the church orders were drawn up and decided upon. -The only exceptions are 
the church orders of the Margraves John II and Joachim II of Brandenburg 
(1546, 1553). They are informed by the Schwabach Articles of Visitation. 
Like other contemporary documents, they prove that many princes took 
Luther's severe criticism of the authorities seriously, that they affirmed 
his concept of faith and attempted to act accordingly. Conscious of their 
responsibility before God, the Margraves wished to create favourable con- 
ditions in their territory for the hearing, preaching and obeying of the 
gospel. Yet, in their capacity as temporal princes, they then proceeded 
to decree, down to details, how the life of the church was to be arranged. 
Thus, the church orders of Brandenburg contained elements conducive to 
the development of church government by the sovereign. The denominational 


conflict, which arose later from the conversion of the Hohenzollerns to 


1) Luther resolutely fought against the "quietist" interpretation of the 
doctrine of justification, represented by the group of "Antinomians". 
In this connexion, he had to contradict publicly even his friend and 
collaborator, J. Agricola. Agricola, who until 1536 had been a school- 
master in Eisleben and electoral court-chaplain in Zeitz, wanted to 
ban the preaching of the law entirely from the church. For this rea- 
son, Bugenhagen, while in Denmark to advise on the church order, did 
not appoint him as his substitute preacher and professor in Wit- 
tenberg; Luther was adamant as far as substance was concerned and 
conciliatory in his dealings with Agricola; he took it upon himself to 


substitute in the teaching chair. 
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Calvinism, had the effect that these problems did not stay hidden. Paul Ger- 
hardt's professional career is an example of many theologians attempting to 
hold on to Luther's distinction between the two kingdoms and God's twofold 
governance of the world. 

With regard to some municipal Poor Laws, the blending of temporal and 
spiritual duties persisted in a few cases in the first decade. It is true 
that in a few "Christian towns" the town councilmen recognized that the moti- 
vation for and the aims of service to the poor and the needy had changed; for 
this reason, they revised the rules and regulations on mendicancy or con- 
cerning the poor. This was done by re-wording the reasons or by inserting 
reformatory formulae, such as "to the praise and honour of God and in con- 
sideration of brotherly love". The tasks specified nevertheless were still 
carried out by government authority. Thus, the interpretation of these regu- 
lations continued to depend on the concept of faith of the office-holder 
Concerned. Here, reformatory ideas at an early stage influenced municipal 
social legislation by a process of secularization. Yet those Poor Laws that 
did not modify the terms of reference and the modes of fund-raising must not 
be classified among the new church orders and common chest ordinances. 
According to the situation, police measures against the poor, foreigners and 
the needy were often justified by referring to the "interest in the common 
weal". 

The widespread thesis that, following internal and external difficul- 
ties of the Reformation since 1528, Luther had reached a turning-point in his 
thinking is thus refuted by the church orders. This year is decisive in that 
the Reformers now had to direct their attention to the problems of transition 
in the local and regional churches. Bugenhagen, probably the most eminent 
organizer of the Evangelical Church, carefully thought out the implications 
of Luther's theology for the life of the churches. Without turning legal- 
istic, he unequivocally stood up for the need for orders, always in close 
contact with Luther, who originally had intended him to prepare a catechism. 
Those church orders in the German Empire with a mixture of Lutheran and 
Swiss-Reformed elements, such as the Strasbourg church order by Bucer, are 
also without elements of church government by the authorities. Through Mar- 
tin Bucer the Lutheran church concept became effective in the Upper-German 
area as well (and elements of it in England, too, due to his long period of 
activity there). Bucer emphatically advocated the view that the church, as 


the Body of Christ, needed orders and authorities of its own. 
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4. Organizational Structures 
4.1 The genesis of the church orders shows that everywhere the first 


act of obedience to Christ consisted in setting up a "common chest" / "gemei- 
ner Kasten" /. Luther's call, in his Long Sermon on Usury (1520), for volun- 
tarily giving to him who supplicates and to the poor (Matth. 5:42) had been 
heeded. "If we want to be Christians, we must show this by the fruits. If 
we do not engage in monasticism and fictitious worship, on which there is 
nothing in God's commandment ... then we must occupy ourselves with proper 
worship, that is, with the proper good works of faith, which Christ entrusted 
to us with great earnestness; in other words, with taking care of the want 
of our neighbours". " ... On Doomsday, Christ will remember such works and 
not hypocritical works, according to Matth. 25:34-40 ... 'Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.'" 
"o... Such are the fruits that will show that we have grown into good trees, 
by the belief in Christ so that we do not deceive ourselves" (Sehling VI, I, 
Brunswick; also biblical reference to 2 Cor. 8 and 9, esp. v.7). 

By establishing a common chest, the external prerequisites for common 
tasks were created. Usually, proceeds from endowments were apportioned to it. 
Many writers of church orders, above all Bugenhagen, energetically advocated 
the establishment of two different "chests". The care for the poor, the sick 
and the needy (e.g. disenfranchised city dwellers) is a special mission of 
the parish and the necessary means must be allocated for it. Distinct from 
this are current administrative tasks, i.e. livelihoods for pastors, sacris- 
tans, precentors and the maintenance of church buildings. Pastors and their 
families as well as the "superintendents" belong to those to be taken care 
of by the parish, which is to be done "honestly and allowing for adequate 
management of the household". Yet the two tasks are fundamentally different; 
for this reason, the funds have to be administered according to different 
guidelines and by different persons. The deacons, responsible for the chest 
for the poor, "must not economize", for it is "not their task to enrich the 
Chest". They must "be pious so that they like to give and take care of others, 
also they must be cautious and sensible" (Sehling V, p. 534; Hamburg). For 
their decisions, which often demand circumspection, they are accountable 
annually to the parish. 

4.2 Although offices and services were regulated in different ways 
in the different local and regional churches, two offices, at least, are 
always coordinated: the preaching office, including, in addition to the pastor, 


the sacristan, the precentor, lectors and "collaborators" - sometimes the 
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school-master is included, too - and the diaconal office. The latter is 
accounted for by the diaconal office of the early Christian church and it is 
often subdivided into several functions exercised by different members of 

the congregation (in the bigger towns there are several honorary deacons in 
addition to one salaried deacon, who carries the main responsibility). The 
activities of the church administrators and the directors of the common chest 
/"Schatzkastenherren"/ are regarded as offices as well. Sometimes the office 
of instructing children is added as a fourth parish office (suitable men, 
occasionally women, act as part-time or honorary schoolteachers). This is 
the case when local churches put particular weight on services to children 
or youth. There is no evidence that the Reformers anywhere designed the 
preaching office as the only one for the proclamation of the word and for 
administering the sacraments. Time and again it is said that "good teach- 
ing and good sermons are vital so that the holy gospel thrive here. ‘Even 
so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth 


forth evil fruit' (Matth. 7:17)" However, the proclamation was embedded in 





the common life of the faithful, in the context of working, learning and 
celebrating. The preachers are "in preaching and in faith our servants, in 
faith and receiving equal to us ... if they wish to be Christians and act in 
a Christian way. " Although the terms of reference are set down clearly, 
hierarchical structures are rejected. All ministries in the church were 
understood as the inseparable unity of the "ministry of feeding the flock of 
Christ" and were, therefore, considered on a par with each other. In all 
this, it must be "shown that the fruit of life is seeking the honour of 
God." 

Accordingly, joint responsibility and participation of the congre- 
gation was characteristic of the churches of the Reformation. This is a 
change resulting from Luther's concept of the church, which he had devel- 
oped by resorting to the New Testament. As a necessary consequence, the 
understanding of the priestly office was changed by coordinating it, on the 
basis of the New Testament, with the diaconal office. The pastor ceased to 
be the mediator between God and human beings and ceased to be in exclusive 
control of the salvatory gifts, the sacraments and the word of God; the 
Spiritual ministry of the church included proclamation by word and deed. 

The acting subject thus was the congregation as a whole (cf. Third Article), 
albeit carrying out its mission by means of ordered offices and services. 
All office-holders were accountable to the parish assembly or to the synod 
for the management of their office. Joint responsibility meant that the 


pastor was relieved to some extent; on the other hand, the high value placed 


on the sermon made greater demands on him. The educational requirements for 
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his ministry had to be improved (cf. School Sermon, 1530, Part I). He was 
a brother among brothers and sisters and, no longer under the obligation of 
celibacy, participated in all human experiences (affirmation of sexuality, 
of the conjugal community of man and wife, including the office of father- 
hood and motherhood, which was to be assumed jointly by both; cf. "The 
Estate of Marriage", 1522). The pastor thus became more closely involved 
in the life experiences of the parish members. In this office he now de- 
pended to a larger extent on the congregation than the priest because, 
according to the New Testament, the church "is recognized by the fruit 
of faith". The belief that "Christ wants to act through us" (Sehling VI, 
1, p. 406; Apol. IV) demanded therefore that the ministry of love was regu- 
lated in the same way as the preaching office. 

The church orders are not silent on the persistent predicament that too 





few people "have the desire" to assume duties. Nevertheless, they do not 
abandon all hope. In order to perform the services enjoined by Christ, the 
parishes called up individuals from their own ranks, who, acting for the 
community as a whole, took charge of diakonia. "They are the servants of the 
poor, taking care on our behalf and with our goods of the needy, who other- 
wise we do not or cannot take care of here or of whom we were perhaps ignor- 
ant even in our own town" (Sehling VI, I, p. 447, Brunswick). Deacons are not 
the helpers or the deputies of the preachers. The diaconal office represents 
the congregation. They "are to have the power" to involve others and to have 
control over the common property. They are to "have authority" to set up hos- 
pitals for the sick, "to give up arable land", to acquire or consolidate 
houses, if required for the necessary services. The number of deacons varied 
according to the size of the parish. In Pomerania a minimum of five or six 
deacons was considered for smaller parishes, of whom not more than two should 
belong to the council. As it was a deputy service, new elections had to take 
place every year; a few deacons remained in office to preserve continuity and 
new people joined. In Hamburg, in addition to older, experienced deacons, 
young men were involved as helpers each quarter to enable youth to become 
accustomed to these tasks at an early stage. It is set forth at great length 
that the deacon cannot perform his ministry adequately unless his wife under- 
stands these duties and shares them. According to the church orders, deacons 
have the advantage of working in conditions that promise growth in faith. For 
they have a direct share in the suffering of the parish members but also in the 
rejoicing of a new beginning brought about by Christ. It is the experiences 
Paul speaks about in 1 Cor. 12:26 that they were to communicate, by announcing 
cases of distress during the worship service and involving parish members in 


different modes of assistance wherever this was possible. 
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4.4 The responsibility of the congregation was thus realized by the 
functions of the parish assembly and the re-introduction of the diaconal 
office. Besides, the church orders reflect the consistent attempt to involve 
those who had not yet, or only exceptionally, participated. This applied, 
above all, to women and youth. In his work, "The Estate of Marriage", Luther 
taught that "all baptized women are in a spiritual sense the sisters of all 
baptized men. They have in common the sacrament, the Spirit, faith, and 
spiritual gifts and blessings, by reason of which they are more closely re- 
lated in Spirit than through the outward act of sponsorship" (Am.Ed. 45, p.8). 
A similar reasoning is found in the church orders when, for example, they ex- 
plain the necessity of "schools for girls by saying that "the same heaven 
lies ahead of them". Women participate in the sacrament of the Holy Commu- 
nion; hence, girls must learn to understand its significance so as to be able 
later to act in accordance with the rights that it contains. Experienced 
older women were engaged as schoolmistresses. The profession of midwife was 
regarded to be of such importance for the community that midwives were cal- 
led "hand-maidens of the church" /"Kirchendienerinnen" /(the same applies to 
visiting nurses / "Bade-MBhmen" /). They gave "life assistance" they knew 
all about the families and organized neighbourhood help; because of the high 
rate of infant mortality, they often had to administer emergency baptisms or, 
as it was frequent for mothers to die in childbed, they had to give help to 
the dying. For this reason, the Bugenhagen orders explicitly list midwives 
under the services arising from the sacrament of baptism. Women were increas- 
ingly used for the care of the sick in hospitals as well. 

Furthermore, it was derived from baptism that children had a right to 
community services. As a consequence of the love owed them, the parishes had 
the obligation to set up schools; schooling, in turn, required that young 
people take up responsibilities in the church and in the community. Children 
"have Christ's promise that theirs is the kingdom of God." "It is godly and 
properly Christian ... that we bring our little children to Christ to be 
baptized. But, alas, when they grow up and the time comes for them to be 
taught, no one is at home" (Sehling VI, l, p. 362). "Dogs, horses and birds 
are reared with great industry ... but youth, due simply to indolence and 
lack of money, must stay ill-bred, ignorant and boorish" - this is how the 
children's situation is described. "All these mishaps arise from our for- 
getting, nay ignoring, the covenant we made with Christ in baptism ... we 
do not remember that they must be brought up in God's fruits and in the know- 
ledge of Christ according to the word of God" (Sehling VI, l, p. 364). Child- 
ren are God's gifts and not the parents' servants and hand-maidens. For this 


reason, the community as a whole is responsible for their education, in par- 
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ticular if the parents fail them or if they do not have the means for their 
education. The ministry to children is the expression of the community's 


responsibility for the future. 





5. Target Groups of Diakonia and Forms of Assistance 
5.1 Luther, in his socio-critical writings and in discussing basic 


theological questions, repeatedly treated the aspect of the church's respon- 
sibility for the future. In the legal instructions of the Magnificat (1520/1), 
resumed in the "Sermon on Keeping Children in School" (1530), the problem of 
self-help (Fehde; feud), which jeopardizes the future of the community, is 
treated as an ethical question of how to deal with rights. On the basis of 
his understanding of Creation, he developed three groups of fundamental 

human rights: a) the "tangible" rights: body, life, wife and children, house, 
home, honour, goods; b) the rights pertaining to reason and wisdom: right to 
knowledge, to express one's opinion and to plead a good cause in public; c) the 
“right pertaining to faith and the gospel", which, as the right to freedom 

of conscience, directly influenced legal-historical developments, The School 





Sermon states that these rights men must "have securely"; for this reason, the 
spiritual and the temporal offices must cooperate in order to protect these 
rights, which are constantly endangered by injustice and human failure, above 
all to protect them for the underprivileged (the weak). The rights derived 
from his concept of Creation are the basis for developing his educational 
concept: he abolishes the educational privilege of the wealthy classes and, 
by referring to fundamental human rights, makes educational institutions 
accessible to all children, including those of the common man and of the poor, 
as well as to girls. (In addition to the School Sermon, cf. "To the Coun- 
cilmen of All Cities in Germany That They Establish and Maintain Christian 
Schools" of 1524.) In his "Long Sermon on Usury" (1520) and in "Trade and 
Usury" (1524), Luther discusses the aspect of Christian responsibility for 
the future as a problem of "dealing with temporal goods", here in particular 
how to deal with property, that is to say with rights as well. His sharp 
criticism of the rich in cities - bankers, merchants, trading companies, etc. - 
was directed against the economic rules ("their rights"), which led to in- 
creasing wealth of the upper classes yet caused small artisanal enterprises, 
wage earners and the urban lower classes to become increasingly impoverished. 
This criticism was heeded (cf. "Trade and Usury", Am. Ed. 45, pp. 245 f.). 

We have shown that, spreading out from the cities, the Reformation became 

a popular movement. The institution of "common chests" indicates a changed 
concept of property concerning individuals and the church as a whole. It is 


now seen as a gift of God, thankfully received by men, which they can make use 
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of; the way they use these gifts shows their concept of faith and God, whe- 
ther they "fear, love and trust God beyond everything else" or whether they 
rely on external securities. Since Luther took the Sermon on the Mount as 
the basis for discussing the use of goods and rights (esp. Matth. 5:40-47 
and 6:25), it must be examined how his criticism of habitual or even legal 
modes of conduct is applied in the church orders; that is to say what con- 
sequences his concept of the church has for the community. For this reason, 
the source material has been analyzed from two points of view: a) which tar- 
get groups parish activities aimed at and b) what the forms of assistance 
say about the use of "temporal goods". 

5.2 The Nuremberg ordinance of a common chest states: "Nothing 
more disgraceful can be found among us Christians than that we should 
publicly abide and look on how those who are gathered together with us in 
one faith and in one united Christian community, who are equal to us and 


for whom Christ paid dearly and preciously, hence who are members and co- 








heirs of Christ equal to us, should suffer want, poverty and affliction, 





nay, that they should publicly pine away in the house and in the street, 
"That these aims, deriving from baptism, denote a radical change over against 
former thinking and behaviour is shown by the fact alone that in the big 
cities one fifth of the population lived from begging. Since begging hither- 
to had had a social function, there were innumerable work dodgers, sick and 
disabled people as well as children not receiving care and parents sending 
their children out to beg. In addition, there was a large number of monks 
and nuns who had left their monasteries and convents and of altar priests who 
had lost their income from sacrifices of the mass. The commandment to help 
the needy thus posed the difficult task of clarifying who had a justified 
claim to assistance, who was capable of earning his or her support, how the 
latter could be encouraged to work and in what way the truly needy could be 
cared for adequately. 

The ban on mendicancy issued by reform-conscious cities and terri- 
torial states could not by itself remove the ills. Attempts were made to 
help "monks and altar priests to a trade" (Sehling V, p. 534), to provide 
"service" for unemployed "journeymen and maids". ‘Thus the strict measures 
against begging were accompanied by wide-reaching efforts to provide work, 
to find places for children and for the sick, by attempts to overcome the 
causes of poverty. On Sundays, after the worship service, the deacons 
discussed the necessary steps with the congregation. In this manner, many 
towns succeeded, over the period of several years, in integrating most of 


those able to work but who had rarely learnt a trade. The experiences of 
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the first years helped to formulate criteria for determining which groups 
should be supported and for the modes of assistance, criteria which sub- 
sequently were taken into account in the church.orders. 


Two groups were granted the right to assistanc 





1) Persons in existential distress: 





-Persons suffering in private / "Hausarme" /, i.e. impoverished 
citizens (often as a consequence of the unjust credit 
system, zins contracts / "Zinskauf" / with illimited 
liability of the purchaser; cf. H. Barge, Luther und 
der Frühkapitalismus, 1956). 

- artisans and wage earners who had become destitute by force 
of "circumstances" or bad luck, 

- the sick and disabled ("failing of limb so that they can- 
not work"), 

- widows and orphans without relatives and friends who could 
support them, 

- poor women in childbed, 

- poor students who hitherto had to earn their support by 
begging. 

These are the "true poor" who, as the case may be, "have to be taken 
care of for a certain time or for good". They could announce themselves or 
have acquaintances ask for assistance on their behalf. Neighbours were 
asked to help in detecting the needy so that "their plight can be properly 
understood" (Sehling V, p. 534; IV, p. 337). "Surely, common sense will 
be able to judge which are the true poor", Bugenhagen remarks (Sehling VI, 
1l, p. 445; V, p. 534). Not supported are those who "waste what they have by 
idling, beer-drinking or any other such way or those who behave obnoxiously 
or improperly" (III, p. 407); "slovenliness is not allowed" (Sehling V, p.534). 


2. Persons on the fringes of civic life: 





- Endangered spouses or children of wrecked marriages, 


- sick or poor aliens (hitherto with no right to assistance 
and banished from the town after a few days), 

- prisoners, for, according to Matth. 25:36ff., Christ 
demanded that they be visited, 

- malefactors who, even if sentenced to death, nevertheless 
need consideration, more than the pastor's 
company on their last path; dialogue with the 


pastor must not be denied. 
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The task of ministering to those who have trespassed was supported 
by reference to the forgiveness experienced in Holy Communion, which 
leads to loving-kindness. "Those who love the gospel rely on Christ having 
died for them; they hate no one but they desire to act justly and honestly 
+++ to love their neighbours and to be patient with them however infirm 
they still are in faith and love and patience, however sinful and frail 
they still are in many respects" (Sehling VI, I, p. 408). Conscious of 
their own failure and faint-heartedness, the members of the congregation 
will not turn away from those in despair, those in danger or from 
malefactors. 

5.3 The church orders cover a surprising range of modes of 
assistance. The responsibility of the individual and the Christian 
community as a whole could not be acquitted merely by donations to the 
common chest and by the appointemnt of deacons and schoolmasters. Luther's 
theological impulses - the newly discovered understanding of baptism and 
Holy Communion and of the binding nature of the commandments - had the 
result that one did not attempt to cure symptoms. Rather, an effort 
was made to combat the root causes of human misconduct; and yet, at the same 
time, to take God's promises really seriously, in accordance with the new 
insights. What we find in the church orders in the concept of the church as 
the locus of the ongoing sanctification of the believers, the New 





Testament ecclesiology as developed by Luther in his "Sermon of the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Holy and True Body of Christ" (1519), in the Third 
Article and later in the third part of "On the Councils and the Church" 
(1539). The joint struggle for clarification with regard to worship 
service, sermon, praying and singing, the often laborious initiation into 
the necessary ministries, the exchange of positive, negative and contro- 
versial experiences, the revision of agreed regulations if they proved 
ineffective or hindering, the mutual encouragement in faith in the face of 
conflicts and inadequate results of efforts made, the willingness to begin 
anew to listen to and to forgive one another, and the readiness to defend 
the insights gained "with life and limb" - these are all elements of the 
sanctification appearing in the church orders or in documented experiences 
with them, sometimes in statements that strike us as skeptical. 

The modes of assistance show that the members of the congregation 
employed their "temporal goods", in a broad sense of the term, for "Christ's 
struggle against sin, death and the devil". Money, foodstuffs, clothing, 
living and working opportunities, intellectual talents, reason and fantasy, 


time and "bodily strength", friendship and relationships - understood as 
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gifts of God - are being used as tools for changing the situation (Cf. 
"Large Catechism", First Commandment, WA 30 I, pp. 135f. and 138f., 
267f.; First Article, WA 30 I, p. 184). 


The list of organized services included: 


- Assistance to the sick, the poor, women in childbed and 


children, in the form of money, victuals and clothing, 





- care of the abandoned and of children, giving "home relief", 
- supplying of work, 
- interest-free loans to young artisans who, according 
to guild statutes, were permitted to marry only once 
their financial circumstances were secure (usually 
not repayable), | 
- dowry for "spinsters and single maidservants" so as to | 
enable them to marry, | 
- school fees for poor students, | 
- visits to the poor and to prisoners, 
- neighbourhood help, though without fixed rules; thus left 
to personal initiatives. 





Time and again, the maxim is, in different permutations: "Christ 
wants to act through us". 

There had been diaconic institutions - poor-houses, hospitals and 
orphanages - in the towns for a long time. Here the protestant parishes 
merely continued what already existed. Monastic orders, in particular, 
created diaconic institutions; many charitable acts originated in 
monasteries and convents, due to considerable personal efforts of monks 
and nuns. As a result of the symptoms of decay in monastic life and of 
the increase in mendicant orders, their effect had diminished. In the course 
of the Reformation, there was merely an increase in the number of hospitals 
and an improvement of living conditions there (e.g. attempts to prevent 
contagion). Efforts to provide "proper" help to the dying were made. 

The alms-houses of the Middle-ages were to become curative establishments 
/ "Heilanstalten" /(Sehling IV, 1, p. 533; V, p. 360). A fundamental 
change took place in the field of institutional diakonia, although it was 
carried out consistently only in Bugenhagen's sphere of influence: the 
poor-houses and hospitals now were part of the parish ministry to the 
weak, the sick and to children. This is why deacons, as representatives 


of the parish, superintended hospitals and asylums (not pastors). Here 
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and there, the former hospital superintendents were dismissed forthwith; 
deacons paid by the parish took their place. They had to report regularly 

to the parish on the plight of the inmates and make proposals as to 

how the institutions could be improved. The orders in Bugenhagen's 

sphere of influence, moreover, included in the parish tasks the care 

for old people without children or neglected by them. It is not institution- 
al diakonia but extended and diversified parish diakonia with voluntary 
(honorary) and paid staff that has its roots in the Reformation. 


5.4 Luther's imperatives, which he justified above all with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and the First and Second Articles of Faith, contradicted 
many accepted norms and modes of conduct as well as rules long since 
legalized by the church. What were the effects of his demands in the 
two spheres (cf. 5.1)? When rendering their services, the parishes did not 
inquire about the social position of the needy. At the beginning of the 
16th century, up to one third of city dwellers did not have citizenship 
(F.W. Henning, p. 172). Accordingly, the disenfranchised predominated 
in the aforesaid groups of the needy, of financially compromised persons 
(for instance Hausarme)and the economically underprivileged. According 
to Luther's theses in the "Long Sermon on Usury" and in "Trade and Usury", 
it was the ones who had been swindled or "robbed", as the Seventh Command- 
ment terms it, by the economically strong by means of regal rules in the 
circulation of money and in trade, by pricing and illimited liability when 
borrowing. Granting interest-free loans was to counteract the "draining" 
of the weak; the parish's public plea for their rights exposed injustices so 
that there was a basis for fighting to improve the situation of the needy. 
Care was taken that in the bodies in control of the common chest the 
propertied (councilmen, nobility) were not in a majority. The criteria for 
Community grants were want, suffering, bondage, isolation, disenfranchise- 
ment and jeopardy. The argument in the church orders in defence of this 
activity was not that a charitable attitude was mandatory but reference 
was made to the rights of these fellow creatures. This included the 
right to matrimony, largely withheld from young people because of economic 
requirements for marriage and denied by the church to priests by the 
rule of celibacy. ? 

The tasks set down in the church orders and the participation of 
the parish members were determined by basic statements on faith: As Christ 
was born, suffered and died for all human beings (Second Article), 
he acquired equal rights for all in his kingdom ("equal members and 


co-heirs"). Equality of rights was experienced in the worship service 
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and in Holy Communion, which bridges human separation. Burdens and 
suffering were "laid in the lap of the community", "all goods and gifts 
were shared". In this way, proprietary rights become relative because of 

the underprivileged and the disenfranchised who have the same claim to 

God's gifts. By voluntarily giving up goods and rights in favour of 

others, Christians share in God's action. They are enabled to renounce 

their rights by the belief in God's promises, which frees from the need for 
external security, The community activities aim at bringing to light God's 
will, which creates justice in the midst of the injustice of the world. 

The doctrine of justification had had the result that the "right" 

of the Christian" was acknowledged, not as a compulsory right or aiming 

on principle at protecting someone, as is the case with the legal 

ordinances of the political community. In their capacity as free Christians, 
the members of the church were prepared to concede rights to the poor, the 
weak, the disenfranchised and the despised that related to their personal 
lives and to life in the community, even if in so doing they came in conflict 
with other citizens or authorities. This right of the blessed marked the 
changed form of the church. "Christian community" and "civic community" 
ceased to be identical but they continued to be clearly interrelated and 


reciprocally bound to one another. 


5.5. In conclusion, reference should be made to a different 

development in the rural areas. Even within Saxony, with its numerous 
Small towns, there were variations. Evidently the organisational forms 
that could be taken as a starting point were less developed there than 


in the north, the west and the south-west of Germany where the structures 


2) The high value placed on celibate life was a consequence 
of narrowing the concept of sin, according to which the mere 
notion of sexuality was considered a sign of a fallen world. 
Luther, who only in 1525 dealt with the relations between the 
sexes as a fundamental question, saw in accordance with 
his understanding of Creation (matrimony and single life) 
the foundation of all authority and power in the joint 
responsibility of man and wife: "Out of the authority of 
parents all other authority is derived and developed" 
("Large Catechism", Fourth Commandment, WA 30 I, p. 152; 
The Confessions, p. 384). 
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of the trading towns had influenced medium and smaller towns. In part, 
the church orders in the area of Saxony show less participation of the 
congregations. The reasons for this discrepancy in a limited area must be 
examined more closely. 

The pre-requisites for communal activities, as they are documented 
from the cities, did not exist in the country. The peasants were called 
forth to collect monies for the "common chest" and for the maintenance 
of church buildings. In the first decades of the Reformation, these 
duties were not combined with any clear rights within the community. 

The inadequate education and the often very confused legal relationships 
in the villages played a part in this. It was only in northern Germany 
that autonomous communities developed, with their own legal structures 
and with independent bodies for settling their own affairs. Besides, 

in the country there were fewer cases of distress than in the towns. 

The price revolution of the beginning of the 16th century more strongly 
affected those dependent on the market and wage-earners since they could 
not provide their own foodstuffs (the middle- and lower classes had to 
spend about 70% of their (salaried) income on foodstuffs). ? Those 
with agrarian incomes, peasants and feudal lords, benefitted from the 
price revolution - the peasants only as long as the feudal lords did 
not increase their charges. Those who had some agricultural acreage 
could at least produce the main part of their foodstuffs themselves. 
Neighbourhood help in the country took place as a matter of course; 

it did not have to be organized. 

As opposed to the towns, in the country the responsibility for 
changing the life of the church was almost exclusively in the hands of 


3) Causes for the rise in prices: Increase in money (inflation) 
because of the increase in money of transfer and of increased 
demand as a result of the high population growth; increased 
demand led to the expansion of agricultural production by 
the extension of areas under cultivation, improvement of 
the methods of cultivation and of croprotation, trans- 
formation of a part of the arable land into garden-plots. - 
Villagers without sufficient agricultural acreage to support 
their families amounted to about 20% in the west; in the 
east of Germany the proportion was much lower. Cf. F.W. 


Henning, Das vorindustrielle Deutschland, Paderborn 1974, 





PP. 180ff, and 220ff. 
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the village pastor and the respective authority (feudal lord, burgomaster). 
Quite a few towns undertook in the church orders to help village pastors 

in the vicinity to a better education. A breakthrough was achieved only 
with the training of theologians, to which from about 1530 the Faculties 

of Theology paid great attention, stimulated by the example of the 

Faculty of Theology of Wittenberg. From the middle of the l6th century, the 
country pastors (no longer clerus minor), in addition to preaching and 
instruction, concerned themselves greatly with the problems of their 
parishioners. In the so-called "Hausviter-Literatur" / literary genre 
dealing with household economy /, they gave extensive advice on agriculture, 
often also in their sermons. They used progressive methods in cultivating 
the parsonage and church soil and exchanged their experiences with farmers. 
The pastor and the pastor's wife gave "development assistance" in the 
villages.” Thus, in:several respects thezparaonage hadvanedacational 

role vis-a-vis the parishioners. 


6. Considerations on the Preliminary Results 





6.1 On the Significance of the Source Material: 

The church orders of the 16th century provide a wide range of materials 
on the contemporary effects of Luther's understanding of the church that 
have not yet been evaluated in research. They document the development 
of local and regional churches in their socio-economic and political 
context through about seven decades. This is a limited yet important 
period. The data contained in the church orders made it possible to 
meet the thesis of both critics and advocates of Luther's theology, who 
contend - quite legitimately considering the form of Lutheran churches 
from the 18th to the 20th century - that Luther's constructive new 
departures were repressed even in his lifetime or were ineffective because 


of weaknesses and contradictions in his doctrine. As at that time the 


4) F.W. Henning, op. cit., p. 223. Henning, an economist, 
stresses the merits of the "country clergymen of Evangelical 
denomination". Besides, he points out that the capitalist 
mentality in the cities arose in connexion with economic 


developments, i.e. existed before the Reformation already; 





Calvin, however, gave it additional impulses with his 
theological ethics (p. 219). - This is precisely where Calvin 
differs from Luther's ethics. 

In connexion with the “Hausvdter-Literatur", cf. Otto Brunner, 
"Das ‘ganze Haus und die alteuropdische Okonomik" in 


Neue Wege der Sozialgeschichte, Göttingen 1956, pp. 33ff. 
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members of the political community and the church were almost the same 
(with the exception of the Jewish communities), the church orders are a 
touchstone for the question of whether the disputed doctrine of God's two 
kingdoms and twofold governance was accepted or not and of what changes it 
brought about here and there. These sources allow us to examine the conduct 
of the authorities in cities and territories as well as the conduct of 
pastors and leading church bodies. They contain data on how parish 
members of different classes responded to Luther's doctrine of the 
freedom, majority and willingness to serve of the Christian. The fact 
that there were different stages of development in big and small towns, 

in the territorial states and in villages reflects the dependency of the 
church on forms of social organization and on patterns of social activity, 
which prevail in the shaping of its life but which it can subsequently 
influence by its own activity. 

6.2 On the Legal and Social Form of the Church 
When examining the church orders in connexion with Luther's 

theology, the interrelationship between his theological outlines and the 
socio-economic and political context becomes manifest. His work was 
influenced by the manifold reactions he met with, by the questions, the 
criticism, the consent and the resistances. Because Luther responded 

to them together with his friends and colleagues, theology became 
increasingly open to reality. On the other hand, laymen learnt how 

to articulate their questions (cf. the titles of German-language 
publications after 1520). This dialogue process created the conditions 
necessary for translating Luther's theology into the actual lives of 
Christians and into the church structures. The parishes availed them- 
selves, according to local conditions, of the free space which is 
characteristic of his understanding of the church. In spite of the 
diversity of orders, what links the regional and local churches is Luther's 
fundamental concept of the church as the locus of the ongoing sanctification 
of the believers. He had outlined it in the vears 1519 - 1522 (sermons 


on penance, baptism and Holy Communion, "The Freedom of a Christian", 
"Good Works", "Magnificat", "The Rights and Power of a Christian Congrega- 


tion or Community to Judge all Teaching"). In 1529, in the "Large 
Catechism", it was given a systematic foundation and expanded. In the 

late work, "On the Councils and the Church" of 1539, he once more summed 
up his understanding of the church from the perspective of the relationship 
between local and regional churches and universal Christendom and gave 

a clearer outline to the process of sanctification by designating his seven 


characteristics. Sanctification relates to the love of God and love for 
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one's neighbour, like the commandments on either side of the law tables. 
The analyzed orders of the l6th century explicitly or implicitly strive for 
these visible characteristics of the church. The element of experience 
relating to physical existence - hearing, seeing, perceiving, public 
visibility ("That is the work of the Holy Spirit, who sanctifies and 

also awakens the body to such a new life", WA 50, 627; Am. Ed. 4l, p. 146)- 


is given special weight; the same is true for the inner dynamics of the 





process of sanctification: . constantly grow in sanctification and 
always become new creatures in Christ. This means 'grow' and ' do so 

more and more' (2 Petr. 3:8)" (p. 166). These elements confirm Luther's 
communicative understanding of faith and sanctification. Quite a few 
churches included in their orders the obligation "to sacrifice life and 
limb if necessity and the honour of God demand it." Many of the faithful 
abided by this vow in the course of the violent conflicts of the Reformation 
period. 

The basic features of.this understanding of the church survived the 
difficult years of political power struggles and the Schmalkaldic Religious 
War, which indicates that it had its roots in the congregations and did 
not depend on the sovereigns. Some princes changed their religion in the 
course of the conflicts so as not to forfeit any power. After the "re- 
catholization" brought about by force of arms by the Emperor after the 
"interim" of 1548, hundreds of pastors (Bucer) had to flee because 
they clung to their convictions (whereas the timorous Melanchthon was 
ready to regard the papacy, episcopal orders and questions of worship as 
adiaphora provided his university was allowed to continue its Evangel- 
ical teaching). Evan the "common man" remained faithful to the insights 
gained, to a greater extent than he had been expected to, and resorted 
to passive resistance (Gebhardt, Dt. Gesch. II, par. 31-33). It has to 
seen to what extent experiences of these years entailing far-reaching 
insecurity were included in the church orders and whether the Religious 
Peace of Augsburg of 1555 led to structural changes. Whereas the 
Confessio Augustana of 1530 aimed at consensus and gave rise to the 
toleration of Protestants under Imperial law, the agreements of 1555 laid 
the foundations for church government by the sovereign in territorial states 


with both Evangelical and Catholic majorities. 
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6.3 On the Conciliar Structure of the Churches 


In the third part of "On the Councils and the Church", Luther attrib- 
uted the title of Church to local and regional churches whenever seven 


characteristics were visible: 


- Proclamation of the word of God as a process of "hearing, preach- 
ing, believing and acting accordingly" 

- administering baptism as a "holy bath of regeneration through 
the Holy Spirit" 


administering the sacrament of Holv Communion as the expression 


of the "inseparable community" with Christ and with one another 


giving the comfort of forgiveness publicly and privately 


- nomination to offices and regulation of offices and ministries 


public praying, praising, thanksgiving and confessing 


preparedness to endure suffering and shame for the sake of 
Christ. 


It is these effects of sanctification but not its management by 
"Christ's deputy on earth" that make the church the church. When Luther, 
in accordance with the New Testament, encourages congregations and groups 
of congregations to be a church, the significance and the reality of the 
universal church of Jesus Christ is not pushed aside. “Membership in the 
universal church, in spite of denominational splits, remained constitutive 
for the self-understanding of the Reformation churches. Although in the 
Course of three decades of Reformation, scepticism with regard to the 
councils had grown,the hope persisted that the members of universal Christendom 
would resume listening to one another. Luther noted in "Agsinst 
Hanswurst" (1541) that it is no longer for the purpose of reforms that 
a council was wanted; through God's word and spirit the church had long 
Since been "sanctified and purged". "But we desire a council so that 
our church may be examined and our doctrine come freely to light" (Am. 
Ed. 4l, p. 223). The church cannot be governed by council decisions or 
live on them. Christ himself brings about the renewal of his church by 
the gift of the Spirit. Yet councils are necessary to experience the 
universal community of Christendom. Councils always posed the difficult 
task of preserving unity by the bond of love; these conflicts are part 
of the existence of the church. Its multiform manifestations, the mani- 
fold effects of the Spirit in different countries and cultures are the 
signs of Christ's universal rule. The fault of the papacy is that it 
made the manifestation of the church of Rome the standard for all others 


and that it suppressed other manifestations of life and faith (cf. "On 
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the Councils and the Church", I and II). Conciliar structures as an 
element to stabilize the rule of Rome are rejected. Conciliarity never- 
theless remains an inalienable structural element of the church and 
prevents particular churches overestimating themselves or their self- 
sufficient detachment from others. Conciliarity is conducive to the open- 
ness of the church. The reason for the conciliar elements of the Reforma- 
tion churches having paled was, above all, that the Religious Peace of 
Augsburg had meant a territorial delimitation of their existential con- 
text, albeit this safeguarded their survival. Their missionarv activi- 
ties offered the opportunity of recovering the universal horizon. Yet 
since church activities were increasingly determined by the two charac- 
teristics of CA VII alone, the process of sanctification could not unfold 


in all dimensions, at home and in the area of mission. 


6.4 On the Diaconic Structure of the Church: 


Ecclesiology being informed by CA VII, the diaconic structures 
were dislodged. Here one factor has hitherto been paid insufficient atten- 
tion in research: the adaptation of the church to the preponderance of 
economic thinking. The church orders testify to the significance of 
Luther's critical and constructive contributions to the economic field 
with regard to the legal and social form of the church. Due to the neg- 
lect of this part of his proclamation, there was a lack of criteria for 
action in the 19th century to meet the processes of pauperization and 
proletarization that resulted from industrialization. This, at the same 
time, is one of the reasons for the inability of the church to recognize 
diakonia arising from the social misery as an ecclesiological activitv. 

Today as well we are faced with the dissolution of the social 
order in the wake of the process of modernization, both in industrialized 
and in developing countries. Luther attempted to bring to bear the sub- 
stance of the First Article of Faith and of the Sermon on the Mount against 
this. Today the ecological crisis forces us to re-think the theology of 
Creation. Luther's theology contains fruitful suggestions for doing this, 
the more so as his understanding of Creation is not constricted by anthro- 
pocentrism. It is apt to help us understand the unity and interrelation 
of the proclamation, the administration of the sacraments, diakonia and the 


political ministry as a characteristic of the church. 
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2r APPLICATION OF THE CONCEPT TO PRACTIGE 





Preaching Office and Ministry of the Word/ 
the Sacrament: 





Pastors (ordinary clergyman) 

Teachers (Ph.D.s, M.A.s) 

Preachers 

Lectors 

Priests (chaplain) 

Sacristans 

Assistants 

Schoolmasters and collaborators 

"other persons who serve and help with respect 
to the preaching office and the Word of God". 


Thesis: The congregation = "Christ's companions 
and citizens, who have the right and the power 
and the duty to confess, teach, propagate and 
obey the Word of God"; for this reason, the 
"preaching office must not do anything without 
the knowledge and the agreement of the con- 
gregation" ("except in emergencies"). 


Temporal Offices and Ministries: 





Office of the judge (office of the witness) 

Clerical Office (chancellors, jurists, scholars, 
notaries, councilmen, town-clerks) 

Office of the schoolmaster 

Office of fatherhood and motherhood ("out of the authority 
of parents all other authority is derived and de- 
veloped") 

Office of the physician’ 

Office of war (soldiers, knights, captains) 

Office of the liberal arts 

Agriculture 

Crafts - mining 

Activity of merchants. 


Thesis: Judges, clerks and scholars as well as the 
people executing their offices must "sit at the top 
of the table, help, advise and rule" together with 
the "rulers by birth" (emperors, kings, princes ...). 








Prerequisites for these Responsibilities 





Hearing, believing and practising what is God's 
will and God's purpose. 





"Learning and knowing what is the right and the wisdom 
of the temporal kingdom" 
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Offices/Responsibilities in the Sphere of 


God's Spiritual Governance 





God's Temporal Governance 





3. THEORETICAL CONCEPT (DOCTRINE OF GOD'S TWO KINGDOMS AND TWOFOLD GOVERNANCE) 





The Word of God and the Holy Spirit 


Operation and Aim: bring about and multiply 
Sanctification, lead to Christ, sanctify 
entirely and everlastingly. 


Means: the preached Word, baptism, Holy 
Communion, remission of sins, common 
prayer, thanksgiving, praising, con- 
fessing, suffering. 

Regulating offices and ministries. 


Instruments of the Operation: the Communion 
of Saints with manifold gifts, under their 
Lord Christ, "through which he speaks and 
does all". 





Activities of the Spiritual Office: preaching, 
baptizing, severing, binding, administering 
the sacraments, comforting, warning, admonish- 
ing, ministering to the soul, instructing all 
estates (as to how to accomplish the tasks), 
counselling, arbitrating, helping those who 
have gone astray, helping to keep the peace, 
reconciling, feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, visiting the sick and prisoners, shar- 
ing all goods and gifts, sharing the burdens. 





The Commandment and the Righteousness of God (physical) 


eration and Office: maintain peace, justice and life, 
ensure the common weal, preserve humanity. 






Means: "right and sword" (formula); 
justice, laws, "codified rights" - reason and wisdom, 
power of the sword. 


Regulated offices and ministries. 


Instruments of the Operatioi "All persons who protect 
such rights and thereby the temporal kingdom". 








Activities of the Temporal Government: maintaining and pro- 
tecting every person's rights: life and limb, wife and 
children, house and home, diverse goods, honour; know- 
ledge, just cause, just belief, the rights of religion 
and conscience. Punishing the wicked, fighting against 
injustice, protecting the innocent through the power 
of the sword, ensuring the common weal. 
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35.1 Appendix 


The City in the Late Middle Ages 
Organizational Patterns of the Economy and of 
Middle-Class Society 


by G. Scharffenorth 


l. The Significance of the City for Economic and Legal Development 





1.1 Types of Cities: As a result of their rapid economic progress combined 
with social differentiation, the cities in the late Middle Ages became the 
agents of self-government and, moreover, significant members of the Empire 
and of territorial states. Three types can be distinguished according to 
their genesis: | 
-Commercial settlements, frequently added as "new towns" to the fortified 





sites of feudal lords, bishops or large cloisters ("Kaufmannswiken"). Market- 
ing opportunities increasingly attracted craftsmen from the villages. Muni- 
cipal legislation here grew out of the privilege of being allowed to hold 

a market (above all in western Germany); 

wcities founded by the sovereign, whose market and commercial privileges 





derived from royal privileges (royal foundation initiative, especially in 
the area of Nuremberg, Bautzen, Meissen). Economically and as far as the 
life of the community was concerned, long-distance commerce constituted 
the nucleus of the city; 

-market towns and small towns, which emerged directly from the marketing 
needs of the rural population. In central Germany, in particular, cities 
that "grew" in this manner were then often transformed into "founded" cities 
(rights deriving from the form of settlement for a long time overlapped with 
patterns of municipal legislation). In the Baltic area, cities founded by 


commercial entrepreneurs predominated. 


1.2 Centres of Structural Development: The city lords - landowners or bishops - 





at first possessed all rights of sovereighty: jurisdiotion, rights of coinage, 
levying duties and building fortifications. From the 12th century, their pre- 
dominance was gradually superseded or even removed by two urban unification 
movements, the merchant guilds and the municipal confederacies. 

At first, the guilds were associations of the merchants of a particular 
city (early llth century). Like the former journeying cooperatives of itinerant 
merchants, they were based on common interests: knowledge of the trading routes 
of goods and of sources of raw materials, of the languages and customs of foreign 


peoples; the wish to obtain prices that corresponded to their risks, expenditure 
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of time, effort and knowledge (only merchants themselves were able to have 

an overview and to evaluate this). In the course of economic development, 

these protective associations became legally incorporated guilds that obliged 
all merchants to join and hence exercised monopoly-type rights. Merchants 
became the upper class of the expanding and increasingly differentiated urban 
society. With the expansion of long-distance trade, communities of interest 
came into being that were no longer related to the areas around individual 
cities. Tradesmen who, because of the arrival of rural craftsmen, kept increas- 
ing, were the middle class (see 2.2). Contrary to Italy and Spain, the nobility 
as a class ("Ritterbürtige") played an altogether smaller role in the urban 
life of 14th and 15th century Germany in the formation of the legal and con- 
stitutional structures of the city. 

The subsequent unification movement integrated all parts of the city (from 
the 12th century on) by founding confederacies (or "Pax"). It involved a pledge 
of mutual allegiance, mutual help in times of emergency, military service, 
joint wall building and bearing of burdens. As the confederacies claimed to 
establish an order of peace, they developed self-government and jurisdiction. 
This was based on communal assemblies, which however, used independent implement- 
ing bodies (among other things, the institution of jurors). Wall building and 
defence, in particular, required apportionment of costs; hence, the emergence 
of city taxes. The municipal court decided on law infringements (manslaughter, 
injury, insult, robbery, pillage); besides, it granted legal protection to 
foreign merchants. The confederacies succeeded in taking over regulation of 
the marketing system; this included supervising the market, trading and the 
corporations. The confederacies secured citizens a new liberal municipal leg- 
islation: freedom of movement, exemption from public army duty and taxation 
and from extraneous jurisdiction, Newcomers benefited from these rights pro- 
vided that they had not been reclaimed by their former lords for a year ("city 
air makes free"). The rights and freedom were originally and to a varying 
extent granted by privilege by the city lords. As cities developed into auton- 
omous legal districts, the recognition of individual rights and freedoms lost 
significance. (A consequence of this positive development: integration became 
more difficult for poor newcomers.) Four elements are characteristic for the 
municipal constitutions: a) the right to self-government by council (citizens' 
committee with many members), b) the municipal court (independent jurisdictional 
district), c) the right to hold markets and d) a series of privileges: exemp- 


tion from duty, right of coinage, right to fortifications. 
2. Organizational Patterns of the Economy 


2.1 According to most recent research, the economic life of the cities 
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was determined from an early date by the pursuits of earnings and profits, 
not only by the wish to cover needs in accordance with one's rank. Fora 
long time the desire for wealth and economic power had been curbed by the 


notion of ordo in the social doctrine of the church and by theologically- 





founded rules of economic conduct informed by the commandment of justice 





(canonical-scholastic doctrine of the "just price"; cf. C. Brinkmann, Geschicht- 


liche Wandlungen in der Idee des gerechten Preises, 1939). By fixing the 





prices for basic foodstuffs, an attempt was made to strike a balance between 
the pursuit of profit and a reasonable wage and price level. Many goods - raw 


materials and semi-manufactures - and wages were not included in this regulation. 


2.2. The coporations, which have their origin partly in regulations issued by 
the city lords, partly in cooperative associations (brotherhood, Innung - Einung), 
became responsible, with the quilds, for price and economic politics. Here, too, 





the determination to help each other was the reason for the association. For a 
long time, they stayed open to all tradespeople (no fixed membership), but, as 
their influence grew, they became cartel-like closed organizations of guild 
masters and artisanal families, which controlled, in the interest of their own 
group, their share of the market opened by trade. In big cities belonging to a 
sovereign the tradespeople's rights were limited to social tasks. As a conse- 
quence of the favourable economic situation in the 15th century (falling prices 
for agricultural goods and rising prices for manufactured produces), which in- 
creasingly attracted rural craftsmen, artisanal enterprises in the big cities 
became over-supplied. No longer did master and journeyman constitute a natural 
community of life and work. The journeymen's reaction to the formation of arti- 
sanal enterprises with entrepreneure at the top was the establishment of brother 
hoods, which, in turn, cut themselves off from unskilled workers and home-workers 
employed by trade. Thus, an urban lower class came into being which no longer 
had the security afforded by the former modes of life. 

Prior and parallel to this, commerce became specialized, which made possible 
increased profits and accumulation of capital. Following the expansion of 
trading areas as a result of crusades and the colonization of the East (Deutscher 
Orden), the opportunities of the long-distance traders grew. (The "Hansa", 
the Northern-German Merchants' League, from the l4th century a league of cities, 
differed from the west and south German city leagues, which fought for municipal 
autonomy against princes and the nobility, by economically enterprising initia- 
tives.) These traders made possible the exchange between east and west, north 
and south, of luxury goods (furs, cloth, spices, precious stones), consumer 
goods (grain, honey, fish, salt, wax) and raw materials (timber, mineral ores, 


flax, wool, cotton). Navigation and transport, seafarers' guilds and carriers' 
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cooperatives, organized themselves through increasing division of labour; the 
same was the case for communications, including those who ran postal services 
(e.g. Riga-Hamburg-Antwerp). Given the contemporary framework of economic 

activities, it can be said that from a city economy a "world economy" evolved, 


with Germany as its geographical centre. 


2.3 The increasingly specialized organization of commerce was partly a pre- 





requisite, partly a consequence of its expansion. Since business and legal 
transactions were in writing (accounting, bills of exchange, credit), merchants 
could do business from their offices with far-away partners. Hence, in whole- 
sale trade employers and emplovees diverged more and more. - In addition, 
merchants joined forces in trading companies that specialized in certain cate- 
gories of goods. This association of several merchants for the purpose of 
specified enterprises provided the incentive and the opportunity for capital 
investment by persons who did not participate personally. This is how joint 
stock companies developed, which yielded an income consisting purely of 
revenue on capital. In mining, this development - the "emancipation" of 
management from labour and from risk - led to disturbances among the workers; 


there were strikes. 


2.4 The economic rise of mining (from the 13th century in small enterprises 
in the hands of "mining unions"; expansion in the 15th century, following 
the involvement of persons participating merely financially, i.e. "share- 
holders") opened up economic resources and was closely linked to the unification 


of the monetary system and to the differentiation of capital transactions. 





The transfer of the royal right of coinage to territorial princes and cities 
had for long thrown the monetary system into confusion because of the multitude 
of currencies in circulation, the frequent deterioration of individual currencies 
or their "discredit". Wholesale trade distinguished between internal and trading 
currencies and (in order to clarify the situation) began to weigh the metal 
content of money (ingots); since the flourishing of gold extraction in the 14th 
century (Alps, Sudetes), gold coins were used in commerce. Fixed annuities 

thus lost in real value, which most strongly hit owners of small manorial 
estates; the population generally reacted to this development by "escaping 

into goods", which, in turn, benefited urban business. 

From north Italy, money-trade spread, combined with a further differentia- 
tion of the banking business (e.g. bills of exchange as legal tender). The 
restraining force of the ban on zins [ type of annuity ] waned because of the 
compromise that the spiritual law had made due to the involvement of the wealthy 


church with finance. Banking business was organized on monopoly lines by big 
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(family) ‘enterprises, such as Fugger and Haug. Merging of large fortunes 
could be used to increase earnings, also by companies. Hence, capital and 
the firm tended to become detached from the producing and trading communities 
of life and work. 

"Early capitalism" thus is the extremely complex result of the middle- 
class urban economy in late medieval Europe. It is an economy of interchange 
with free exchange of goods and labour within the framework of the world as 
it was then known. 

(Predominantly according to Gebhardt, Handbuch der Geschichte, Vol. I 


and F. W. Henning, Das vorindustrielle Deutschland 800-1800.) 





(Translated from the German by Dorothea Millwood) 
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36. Summary of an International Study Process 


Ecclesiology and the Political Economy of Public Communication 


Reporter: C. Hamelink 


-- This paper relates the concerns of the LWF Department of 
Studies! programme in communication research with the Department's 
study on the identity of the Church ("Ecclesiology Study"). 

It represents the effort to collate and evaluate the dis- 
cussions in study-groups in Finland and the GDR, the debate within 
the staff team for the Ecclesiology Study, the findings of an informal 
workshop on "Theology and Communication" (held in Geneva, May 1976) 
and my own studies -- 


"The relationship between theology and the church has become 
a central question for theology itself" 


- Leo Dullaart - 


All ecclesiological reflection runs the risk of complacent narcissism 
whenever it deals with the relationship theology-church-society as only a 
theoretical problem. Ecclesiologv thus becomes an abstract reflection which 
sanctions with theological blessing the existing organisational patterns in 
the church and their location in society. 

Ecclesiology, however, needs to perceive the relationship theology- 
church-society also as a practical problem. This makes it necessary that 
the reflection gains insight in the legitimations of existing ecclesial 
structures and their sociological location. 

Therefore, the fundamental ecclesiological dilemma is between a self- 
reflection which legitimizes a critical relationship between theology- 
church-society and a creative self-reflection which demystifies this 
relationship. 

It is the contention of this paper that the churches' participation 


in public communication provides an excellent case study for this dilemma. 
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"Communication-Church-Theology" has for a long time constituted an 
obvious trinitarian formula. Due to the theological understanding of com- 
munication as the "proprium" of the church, there was a clear ecclesial 
responsibility for the task of communication in society. In the same way 
as "politeia" was responsible for the enforcement of the law, the "ecclesia" 


had responsibility of the word. Church history of the Middle Ages, in par- 





ticular, provides the example of the ecclesia as the social communications 


institution par excellence. 

Historical developments, however, have broken up this convenient 
trinity. The church has become one of the social configurations among 
others ("gesellschaftliche Verbände", W. Huber) without special privileges 
in the area of social communications. ("Thus, for instance, it cannot be 
justified that the church's participation in broadcasting is greater than 
that of other social configurations", W. Huber, p. 657.) 

In addition to this shift, "communication" itself has become one of 
the key elements in the exercise of secular power in society. The flow of 
social communication is now the prime responsibility of corporate industry, 
which manufactures the social phantasies necessary for maintainance of its 
economic interests. 

Faced with these socio-cultural shifts and their politico-economic 
consequences, theology is left with a kit full of inadequate conceptual 
tools. The reflection on this conceptual impotence is an important eccle- 
siological exercise. It is in fact the reflection on the identity of the 
church as a participant in public communication. And the dilemma is exactly 
whether the reflection focusses on a theoretical or a practical problem. 

In case the communication-church-theology complex is reflected on as 
just a theoretical problem, theological categories will tend to legitimize 
existing ecclesial communication patterns as they are located within the 
dominant secular communication structures and conceptions, which control the 
function of communication as an integrating force. 

If the focus is also on a practical problem, a critical social 
theory of ecclesial communication patterns will provide the background for 
insights into the causes of the conceptual impotence to perceive communi- 
cation as a socially creative force. ("If theology wants to gain insights 
into the causes of its own impotence, it will first have to formulate a 
social theory of its own church structures in order to bridge the ever- 
growing gap between church and theology", L. Dullaart, p. 12.) 

The case of communication demonstrates how seriously the ecclesio- 


logy dilemma has to be taken. 
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Ecclesiological reflection is not a neutral pastime for ecclesio- 
logists; it entails the taking of sides. In the folloiwing paragraphs the 
analysis of communications as a vital secular power will lead to the 
churches' relationship with this power and from there to the legitimiz- 


ing versus creative role of theological reflection. 


l. The political economy of public communication 





(This paragraph summarizes the findings from two DS studies: 
"Perspectives for Public Communication" and "The Corporate 
Village".) 


The political economy of public communication entails the analysis of 
the economic base and the political ramifications of the social system of 
public communication. This analysis focusses on the question of how public 
communication (public media) is structured, how it functions and which 
ideology legitimizes both structure and function. 

Summarizing this analysis (cf. Perspectives for Public Communication, 
pp. 68-76) it can be said: 

Public communication is structured according to the interests of 
corporate economic power; its function is the manufacturing of social fan- 
tasies that support public consensus and its ideology equates corporate 
interest with public interest thus legitimizing an inegalitarian society. 
This analysis is most concretely substantiated by the role of transnational 


corporations in international communication (cf. The Corporate Village). 





Their monopolization of the international production and distribution of 
messages which legitimize their economic interests engineers a "consensual" 
mode for public communication, it supports the idea that there is public 
consensus about the key issues in society. For our discussion this leads 
to an urgent question with ecclesiological implications: how does the 


organized church fit into this pattern of consensual communication? 


II. The church: legitimation and bureaucracy 





To deal with the question raised at the end of part I, I shall con- 
centrate on the issue of ecclesiological legitimation of dominant social 


structures and conceptions and the communication implications of the 


bureaucratic structure of the organized church. 
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The church in the Constantinian tradition - cultus publicus - legi- 
timizes social cohesion and stability. Its theological reflection helps to 
integrate the church in society and to adopt the dominant communication struc- 
tures and conceptions. This was especially powerful and relevant in the period 
of feudalism. In more recent history it does not seem to make so much dif- 
ference anymore whether the church legitimizes social control mechanisms or 
not. The religious blessing of the military-industrial complex is helpful 
but dispensable. The blessing of the poor is prophetic but irrelevant. And, 
on whatever issue the church focusses its reflection it always seems to be too 
late, justification post factum. A progressive theology, like the seculari- 
sation theology, provides a good example: "It strengthens and legitimizes that 
which happens anyhow and contributes in its own way, in spite of technical pro- 
gress, to maintain society at the stage it has reached" (Th. Strohm). 

In the analysis of F.v.d. Oudenrijn: "For, even in theology's present 
trend towards social criticism, the fact is still operative that the disso- 
ciation of church and theology from the feudal and bourgeois-restorative 
system of domination did not take place on the basis of a critique of the 
prevailing modes of communicating church and theology but largely under the 
external pressure of historical developments" (p.237). 

Under the external pressure of socio-historical developments the church 
adopts social structures and conceptions. Once adopted they need legitimation 
by theological reflection. 

The church adopts the dominant social organisational model of the bureau- 
cracy and theological reflection conveniently provides a Corpus Christi doc- 
trine, thereby legitimizing and disguising what really happens. The bureaucra- 
tic, hierarchical reality is presented in a social theory, which, referring to 
the Body of the Christ, offers an organisational model in which the main fea- 
ture is "mutual serving". In this model the category "service" veils the 
reality of the exercise and distribution of power; it does not recognize that 
power is exercised by the leadership and that power is unequally distributed 
among the members of the Body. 

As the analysis in "Perspectives for Public Communication" indicates, 
the organized church has by and large adopted the dominant social structures 
and conceptions of public communication. There is manifold participation in 
the maintenance of consensual communication. 

"Theologies of Communication" (cf. Perspectives, Chapter 2) provide the 
necessary legitimation for the application of one-way, hierarchical undialec- 
tical communication models. 

Ecclesiologically, one finds a legitimation similar to the bureau- 


cratic organisational model of the church. This makes sense because the 
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bureaucratic structure of the organized church leads inevitably to a hierar- 


chical, consensual mode of communication. 


- "Thus, in sociological terms, the church must be ranked 
among bureaucratic organizations". 
Y. Spiegel 


From the sociological viewpoint, the organized church is a bureaucratic 
system. This is an important insight because it helps to understand communi- 
cation processes in the church as processes in which power is being exercised. 
This is usually insufficiently recognized "by speaking of processes of communi- 
cation and information rather than of commands and persuasion" (Y. Spiegel, 
p. 16). 

Following the literature on the bureaucratic organisation (M. Weber, 
Pirker, Spiegel, Agyras, Mac Gregor), the organisational structure of the 
church has these characteristics: 

the pyramidal hierarchy of offices; the specialization of services; the 

division of responsibilities; the coherent set of rules. 

This bureaucratic model of the exercise and distribution of power will 
determine the hierarchical, pyramidal mode of communication. Information 
from the top to the bottom will mainly consist in directives, orders, rules, 
resolutions, etc,. The bottom is supposed to synchronize, consent with this 
information, not to participate in originating them. Information from the 
bottom to the top is selectively distorted in order to channel mainly those 
messages "that confirm the success and the logical consistency of the methods 
decided upon by top management" (Th. Pirker). As experiences from the indus- 
trial enterprise show, this type of communication impedes growth, responsi- 
bility, creativity and independence (Agyras, Mac Gregor). 

Summing up the debate thus far it can be stated that: 

Ecclesiology as abstract theory tends to function as a legitimation for 
the adoption of the bureaucratic organisational model and its mode of communi- 
cation, which is the dominant secular mode of consensual communication. 

The question then is: could theological reflection (ecclesiology) func- 
tion otherwise? Is it bound to be status que legitimation or is a creative 


self-reflection feasible? 


III. How necessary is theology/ecclesiology? 





Is theological reflection necessarily ex-post-facto legitimation of socio- 


-cultural developments? Is theological reflection inevitably rather "an ideo- 


logical reflex than a critical analysis of the changed social situation"? 
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(F.v.d. Oudenrijn, p. 237). In terms of our discussion, this question is made 
all the more urgent because of the analysis of the conceptual inadequacy 
of "communication theologies" (Perspectives, Chapter 2) and this leads us to 
wonder whether theological reflection can at all be creative/relevant vis-á- 
vis the need for alternative, non-authoritarian communication structures and 
conceptions. 

Without systematically defending the indispensability of theological 
reflection, some points may be noted for a possible creative encounter of 


ecclesiological theory and communication praxis. 


a) The relevance of theology 

Theological statements about communication can be of different kinds. 
Apart from their general legitimizing nature they may be prescriptive ("how 
communication ought to take place; Christ: the perfect Communicator"), inter- 
pretative (the social reality of public communication put in the perspective of 
a Christian "Weltanschauung") or "sinngebend" (the mandate of the church is to 
disseminate meaningful perspectives for the world). 

In view of the need to develop a critical theory with which the social 
location of the churches' communication structures and conceptions can be 
analysed/demystified, such statements are usually irrelevant. 

However, the question may not be whether theological statements are 
relevant per se, but in which context they can function relevantly. The 
relevance of theological statements may then depend not upon some intrinsic 
truth or validity, but upon the social infrastructure within which they 
function and upon the ways in which this social infrastructure perceives 


theological reflection. 


b) The creative role of theological reflection 





Theological reflection could be perceived as either a detached analysis 
of cognitive structures or as a committed effort to enlighten the cognitive 
structures of the "underprivileged". 

Both approaches are representative of the liberal stance that permits 
people to adopt any analysis as long as it is the enlightened one. 

To get away from this, theological reflection will have to follow the 
question as to how situations can be designed in which people can mediate 
their theological traditions and the socio-political reality. 

To elaborate this: social power structures control crucial constella- 
tions of values with permanence and global reach. The church usually tries to 


do the same and thereby fits nicely within the social arena. 
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Alternative social arrangements, however, will need the constant rearranging 
of dominant value components. Theological reflection could be perceived as 
creatively mediating the values of the biblical narrative and the articulation 
of people's genuine values as confronted with the value configurations of 
power structures. For example, the treatment of a theme like "freedom", me- 
diating biblical perspectives and individual, public or corporate definitions 


of "freedom". 


c) The hermeneutical dimension 


The confrontation of the church with the public media does not demand 
special "theology of communication". It urges, however, critical analysis 
of the relevance of the church's message. In the electronic era the funda- 
mental hermeneutical question of how biblical narrative and here-and-now reality 
relate is raised sharply once again. 

Therefore, it is important to realize that the biblical narrative does not 
relate finalized historical events nor does it present a coherent value system 
or world perspective. It functions, however, as a critical norm in so far 
as it is the promise of a historical reality which is not yet manifest. It 
relates signs of the Kingdom which have a demythologizing capacity because 
against the mute acceptance of the status quo they articulate the hope that 
the praxis can be changed. 


a) Theory/praxis 


The promise articulated and mediated by theological reflection will have to 


be verified! 


"The soundness of the utopian elements preserved in religious language 


must first be tested in one's own life" (H. Bahr). 


This implies that a crucial element for theological reflection is the 
structure of the Hebrew concept "DABAR" (meaning: word and action), leading to 
an understanding of communication as a self-critical exercise: the trust- 


worthiness of the message lies in the verification in the daily praxis. The 





key formula is: "do as you say". Formulated more theologically: "the word 
must express and verify itself within history". The theological reflection 
is not just the interpretation of reality, but has "the function of setting 
history in action and thereby changing it" (W. Kasper). 

An important implication of this verification criterion is the ideology- 
criticism that it entails. By recognizing the importance of praxis, one gains 


insight in the real tension between theological theory and social reality, } 
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ecclesiological harmonizations are uncovered and the powers that control social 
processes come to the surface. 

The theory becomes visible as ideological legitimation of powerful in- 
terests. The ideology criticism unravels the mystifications that legitimize 
vested interests in confronting them with the biblical narrative and the 
daily suffering praxis of the oppressed (U. Duchrow). 

For theological reflection about identity of the church this implies, para- 
phrasing Marx, "the secularization of ecclesiology". 

Ecclesiology moves away from the complacent legitimation of the status quo 
and becomes action-oriented. Its key question becomes: how are cognitive struc- 
tures and daily praxis mediated and how does this become action-relevant? 


Inevitably then, the next issue is the question of strategy. 


IV. Strategy. 


If ecclesiology becomes interested in action, in emancipatory action, and, 

moreover, in effective action, it will need an adequate social basis. Our ques- 
tion is: can effective counter-strategies for an alternative, non-authoritarian 

mode of communication be designed and implemented? The implied question is: 


is there an adequate social infrastructure for such strategies? 


a) Theory/praxis 


Our question basically touches upon the key issue in the current ecclesio- 
logical debate: "whether the church and Christianity are able to contribute to 
changing society" (L. Dullaart, p. 184). Can the church become the subject of 
social change, or is it bound to remain its object? 

According to F.v.d. Oudenrijn, church and theology are bound to be captive 
followers of social developments as long as a critical theory/praxis relation- 
ship is not taken seriously. "Thus, such a theology does not have the possi- 
bility of checking its effects in practice; it is at the mercy of the mechanisms 
Of societal practices, in fact, the integration mechanisms of monopoly capi- 
talism" (p. 216). 

As I have indicated, this critical understanding of the theory/praxis 
relation is also the main problem with the theological models that guide the 
churches’ participation in public communication. In most communication theo- 
logies a fundamental inadequacy is the absence of an intrinsic connection be- 
tween theological theory and communication praxis (cf. Perspectives, p. 50). 

To overcome this, theological reflection will have to be perceived as 
critical theology, which implies that the point of departure has to be criti- 


cal analysis of the social position of the church and theology: an analysis 
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guided by the interest to unmask authoritarian communication traditions in 
church and theology and their relationships to prevailing social power. 
Therefore, the main guideline for ecclesiology becomes the critical self- 
reflection on the organisational theory, which in the praxis of church and theo- 
logy has to be tested on validity and relevance. In my understanding, this con- 
ceptual framework is needed for any relevant setting of the question about 


infrastructure and strategy. 


b) Infrastructure 


1) The organized church 


The bureaucratic exercise and distribution of power in the organized 
church will in general be a considerable impediment to the design of the stra- 
tegies for alternative social arrangements. 

The organized church is, however, not a monolithic, closed system. 
There are many vulnerable spots and dissidents within the system. This is due 
to its basic ambiguity. The church has to face a constant "Gegenliber" in the 
form of its very unsettling tradendum, the biblical narrative. 

Ecclesiological question: how can the ambiquity in the orcanized 
Church be used as a potential for structural change? 


2) The Christian groups 


For many critics of the organized church the only hope for a socially 
relevant Christian praxis lies with the non-institutionalized or semi- 
institutionalized Christian groups (the local initiative groups, the issue-action 
groups, the political sects, etc.). Strategically it seems important to ask: 
how localised, possibly isolated, are these groups? How do they relate to the 
global perspective? 

Ecclesiological question: can there be an interaction between these 


groups and the organized church? Are multiple strategies possible? 


c) Strategy 


Considering the constituency for the DS Ecclesiology Study, the proposal 
to develop multiple strategies represents, if it is accepted, a major political 
achievement. 

Such strategies, based on interaction between those segments of the or- 
ganized church where change potential can be released and the Christian groups, 
will have to face a key issue: the redistribution of social power. 





This leads to a complicated strategic dilemma, as M. Dodson has indicated 
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for the Latin American situation, where developments in ecclesial change are 
in exemplary fashion related to the actual distribution of social power. "If 
it (the church, CH) opts for the equilibrium model of Church change, it effec- 
tively opts for the numerical minority in Latin America but allies itself with 
power". 

"If it opts for the conflict model, it very likely will alienate the 
powerful minority". 

The dilemma points to an important criterion for counter-strategies: the 
necessity of cooperation. Social change cannot be effected by isolated action. 
Partners will have to be chosen, which implies taking sides. This notion is 
pertinent, because it cuts through a long fostered idea of Christian neutral- 
ity. Ecclesiology becomes partisan! The insight that the social arena is 
beset with antagonistic interests, which cannot easily be harmonized, leaves 
no room for a position "above the parties". 

Since one wants the strategies to be effective, careful analysis should 
be made of the structuring and functioning of social power, with the special 
intention to discover the vulnerable spots of the power system. 

Usually social power systems have a surprising absorption potential, which 
co-opts all possible moves towards social change. Still it is eye-opening to 
see what representatives of social power (e.g. captains of industry in their 
annual reports) indicate as movement jeopardizing their status quo. There is 
a considerable amount of concern in corporate industry with the activities 
of "zero growth groups", "anti-consumption movements", etc. Also there is a 
growing sensitivity with regard to the disclosure of information about corpo- 
rate industrial operations (cf. the heavy-handed reactions to publications 
about Nestlé, Shell, Walt Disney Corp.). 

Important for all strategies is the element of sensitization. Much of the 
development of effective counterstrategies in communication will depend upon 
the educational effort to assist people in recognizing how their minds are 
being managed by the dominant structures of information processing. Events 
will have to be initiated, which bring the hidden assumptions in these struc- 
tures to the surface. Such events are most sensitizing when they offer elements 
of identification, such as in actions against the exploitation of children in 
commercial TV. 

Crucial for any strategy will be the matter of financing. 

The economic basis tends to be the most decisive element in the question 
of effectiveness. Within the DS this position needs no further arguing. There- 
fore, it becomes an issue of ecclesiological concern as to whether alternatives 
for the present financing system in the churches can be explored and found. 


For comprehensive, long-range planning it is imperative that the local- 
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global axis becomes an important criterion. Strategies should combine and 
integrate the local and global aspects of any social issue. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out how important it will be that all 
these strategic considerations can transcend both the level of critical intel- 
lectual analysis and activist engagement and to complement them with the dimen- 
sion of contemplation. As argued elsewhere: The Gospel has clearly a tendency 
towards public communication, but at the same time it knows the "disciplina 
arcani". In order to fulfill its "sent into the world", the church needs the 
"innere Konzentration" (Bonhoeffer) on the knowledge of reality, which it is ~- 
given to conserve and to set to work. A vital element in the church's life 
is its effort to understand its own identity: studying its tradenda in private 
and exposing itself in contemplation. This is not meant as a mystery cult and 
it occurs not against the world but for the world (cf. Perspectives, p. 44). 

It could well be that the aspect of worshipping, contemplation, needs to 
be even stronger, whenever the presence of the oppressive force grows fiercer. 
It could be the essential characteristic of the Christian movement in social 
change that it lives in the dialectical tension between worship and struggle, 
contemplation and political action. Evidently, worship can and has been 
misused for the blessing of the oppressor, but here is meant "the worshipping 
of the saving and liberating power as revealed to us in Jesus Christ, which 
is the final basis to stand up against the powers of this world, seducing and 
persecuting us from within and from the side of established structüres of 


oppression" (U. Duchrow). 





E| ogue 


In this paper I have made an explicit choice in the essential ecclesio- 
logical dilemma between integration versus emancipation. In line with that 
choice some theological and strategical considerations were offered. 

This was done against the background of the linkage between communica- 
tion research concerns of the DS and its study on the identity of the church. 
As stated before: communication provides an illustrative case for the question 
about theological reflection as being either a legitimation of authoritarian 
structures and conceptions or an inspiration for emancipatory forces. 

That communication is a nerve centre in the ecclesiological debate has 
been demonstrated very vividly by the case history of the Communication Research 
Desk in the Department of Studies. 
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